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FOREWORD 


The  necessity  of  standards  for  the  use  of  investigators  engaged 
in  field  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  dependency,  delin- 
quency and  defect  became  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  —  one  of  the 
Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  —  to  which 
was  assigned  a  number  of  investigators  selected  as  qualified  by 
study  and  experience  for  the  important  work  assigned  to  the  new 
Bureau;  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Department  as  Inspector  of  Almshouses,  took  charge  of  the  new 
Bureau  and  began  the  work  of  training  the  staff  of  investigators. 

During  the  five  years  Dr.  Hall  was  connected  with  the  Bureau 

the  necessity  of  a   Manual  covering  the  ordinary  problems  of 

investigators  became  so  urgent  that  the  Department  decided  to 

prepare  one  and  as  the  experience  of  Dr.  Hall  and  her  assistants 

had    indicated    the   essential    qualifications    of    successful    field 

workers,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  utilize  this  experience  in 

the  preparation  of  a  Manual  which  could  be  used  not  only  by 

investigators  appointed  to  work  as  members  of  the  staff  of  the 

State  Board  of  Charities  but  be  suggestive  also  to  other  persons 

connected  with  institutions  or  private  organizations  who  might 

^kilesire  to  undertake  field  work.     The  present  Manual  is  offered 

^  w^ith  these  ends  in  view  and  no  doubt  will  be  revised  from  time 

-^  to  time  as  further  experience  indicates  may  be  necessary. 

•       Dr.  Hall  has  now  left  the  service  of  this  Board  and  returned 

^  to  her  native  State  where  she  has  been  appointed  by  the  Maine 

y  State  Board  of  Charities  to  organize  and  supervise  an  important 

li  branch  of  its  work.     It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  credit  for  this 

r  Mnnual  belongs  to  her. 

vJ  ROBERT  W.  HILL, 

^■^  Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

-       The  Capitol,  Albany,  X.  Y., 
^  September  15,  1917. 
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FIELD  WORK  MANUAL 


CHAPTER  1 
The  Purpose  of  Field  Work 

Field  work  is  a  form  of  social  research  which  has  developed  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  environment  and  heredity  of 
feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  criminality  and  insanity.  It  has 
been  practi<ted  but  a  few  years,  and  the  methods  are  still  relatively 
unformed.  The  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  has  done 
five  years  of  field  work,  following  in  the  main  the  prin<*ii)les  sug- 
gested by  the  Eugenics  Record  Oflfice.  For  the  benefit  of  its  own 
now  investigators  and  to  place  its  experience  at  the  service  »:f 
other  l)eginners,  the  aim  and  methods  followed  are  here  set  forth. 

Precision  and  Uniformity  of  Method. 

Field  workers  should  be  highly  trained,  and  their  college  work 
be  supplemented  by  experience  in  the  field  to  make  them  com- 
petent observers  of  social  and  physicial  phenomena.  Hence  eacli 
agency  which  employs  field  workers  should  supervise  their  training 
for  months  or  jrears  and  not  set  them  to  work  independently  with 
out  guidance;  for  if  left  to  themselves  they  will  develop  marked 
idiosyncrasies,  with  the  result  that  their  work  will  not  be  compar- 
able with  that  of  others.  It  is  important  that  all  traits  on  which 
an  investigator  gathers  data  should  be  inquired  about  in  over\- 
case,  for  otherwise  erroneous  impressions  of  the  frequency  of  a 
trait  or  condition  will  prevail.  If  one  field  worker  inquires 
always  about  adenoids,  and  another  records  them  only  when 
especially  called  to  attention  through  mouth  breathing  or  facial 
deformity,  the  frequency  of  adenoids  in  the  one  set  of  histories 
will  be  much  greater  than  in  the  other. 

There  are  many  things  which  a  field  worker  would  like  to  know 
about  a  family,  but  for  lack  of  time  it  is  impossible  in  one  visit 
to  inquire  about  them  all.     Hence  the  points  to  be  considered 
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should  be  stated  clearly  and  effort  made  to  check  these  for  every 
person  charted.  In  even  recent  field  work  many  persons  have 
been  recorded  whose  traits  were  nearly  if  not  quite  unknown, 
because  of  residence  in  another  state  or  for  some  other  reason. 
Smaller  charts  more  carefully  filled  out  are  a  desideratum.  It  is 
doubtful  if  pedigrees  need  to  be  carried  very  far  into  the  side 
lines,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  parents,  grandparents  and  first 
cousins  should  be  thoroughly  studied. 

In  field  work  study  the  traits  which  are  plainly  visible  before 
looking  for  the  more  obscure  ones.  The  latter  are  usually  de- 
veloped only  by  much  questioning.  For  example,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  an  investigator,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  report  upon 
the  physical  traits  of  a  family,  on  their  environment,  school 
records  and  industrial  efficiency,  whereas  the  discussion  of  con- 
vulsions in  infancy  mav  be  clouded  by  the  fact  that  the  familv 
and  the  investigator  vary  in  their  definition  of  convulsions. 
Through  imperfect  understanding  of  the  subject,  or  through  faulty 
memory,  the  family  may  quite  innocently  give  information  that  is 
altogether  wrong  and  misleading.  Every  field  worker  has  been 
saved,  often  at  the  last  minute,  from  making  an  erroneous  report 
on  some  vital  point,  such  as  paternity.  Further  to  emphasize 
this  point,  let  anyone  consider,  if  she  tried  honestly  to  account 
for  the  moral  and  emotional  peculiarities  in  her  own  family,  per- 
sons whom  she  knows  best  of  all,  whether  she  could  unravel  and 
elucidate  the  tangled  web  of  motives  and  sentiments,  inherited 
predispositions  and  acquired  tastes  and  habits. 

Need  of  more  Refined  Measurements 

Field  work  is  not  easy,  but  by  gradual  stages  its  methods  may 
be  perfected.  Probably  the  time  will  come  when  the  extensive 
cataloguing  of  characteristics  may  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
careful  measurement  of  relativelv  few  traits.  In  this  wav  labora- 
tory  science  has  been  refined  until  one  theme  at  a  time  is  studied 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  complexity  of  the  human 
machine  and  of  the  mind  seems  at  )>resent  such  an  obstacle  to  tho 
analysis  of  all  traits,  that  we  must  be  content  to  approximate  the 
social  efficiency  of  individuals  and  families. 
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Roiujli  Methods  of  Emiluaiing  Condu-ct 

The  community  at  large  has  a  rough  but  effective  scheme  for 
measuring  persons,  and  rating  thcni  as  useful,  passable,  or  no- 
account  members  of  society.  The  rough  psychology  of  everyday 
life  throws  much  light  on  the  queerness  or  normality  of  the  per- 
sons studied,  and  the  evaluation  of  their  morality  by  neighbors 
discloses  whether  they  line  up  to  the  accepted  community  standard 
or  not.  Standards  of  conduct  vary  so  much  in  different  places, 
even  in  those  only  a  few  miles  apart,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  morality  of  one  family  with  that  of  another. 

The  trading  of  wives  for  a  small  consideration  which  is  frequent 
in  some  backwoods  communities  is  shocking  to  most  people  in 
this  country,  but  to  live  as  man  and  wife,  even  out  of  wedlock, 
must  be  recognized  as  a  great  advance  ov^r  general  promiscuity. 

Not  all  persons  think  out  their  own  moral  standards.  They 
accept  those  of  their  own  social  class  as  correct,  or  if  very  individ- 
ualistic, sometimes  rebel  against  them  and  live  differently.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  average  person  will  thoughtfully 
question  the  moral  code  to  which  he  has  been  trained,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  brand  him  as  a  wanton  sex  offender  if  he  lives  up  to 
his  light,  even  though  he  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  the  next 
higher  social  order.  Goodness  is  relative,  moral  codes  are  man- 
made  and  subject  to  change.  Perhaps  one  outcome  of  social 
research  will  be  the  development  of  a  more  active  interest  in  the 
moral  standards  of  the  people  with  the  result  that  the  state  will 
take  measures  to  elevate  the  concepts  of  its  more  backward  com- 
munities. 

Philosophy  of  Field  Work, 

Field  work  should  be  a  study  of  growth  and  development,  both 
physical,  mental  and  moral.  In  order  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
of  character  one  must  understand  normal  «:rowth.  A  person's 
growth  is  either  average,  accelerated  or  retarde^l.  Certain  patho- 
logical changes  and  variations  may  creep  in,  but  field  work  which 
regards  all  phenomena  as  indications  of  the  universal  law  of 
growth  will  most  surely  discover  the  intimate  relation  of  things. 

For  this  reason  feeble-mindedness  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
a  thing  apart,  working  under  different  laws  from  those  which 
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govern  normality  and  talent.  A  feeble-minded  person  is  one  who, 
if  he  had  grown  and  developed  normally,  might  have  been  nor- 
mal, lie  is  a  deviate  from  the  average,  not  a  strange  monstros- 
ity. As  variations  occur  both  in  physical  and  mental  growth 
the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  understand  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  laws  controlling  physical  development,  in  order 
to  correlate  them  witli  the  laws  of  mental  growth  which  are  less 
understood.  The  ideal  of  the  race,  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,- ' 
must  be  upheld. 

A   Word  about  Genius 

In  passing  a  word  may  be  said  about  genius.  Genius  is  rare 
and  its  occurrence  cannot  be  predicted.  In  certain  scientific  pur- 
suits and  in  music  heredity  seems  to  count,  especially  in  the  male 
line.  Some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  have  appeared  unexpect- 
edly in  the  commonest  walks  of  life.  The  explanation  offered  by 
Jacobson  is  suggestive  though  unproved :  He  says :  "  So-called 
secondary  selves  coexist  in  the  subliminal  mental  life  and  in  certain 
circumstances  may  usurp  the  reign  of  the  primary  self  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time.  Genius  may  reside  in  the  secondary  person- 
ality of  a  person  of  superior  mental  endowment.  Genius  may  not 
be  an  element  of  the  ordinary  self  at  all.  The  genius  is  a  super- 
man,—  a  man  plus  a  secondary  personality.  Is  there  not  a  strik- 
ing analogy  between  a  Paganini,  or  a  Shelley,  or  an  Edison  in  the 
throes  of  creation,  oblivious  to  all  about  him,  the  primary  self  cona- 
pletely  eclipsed  for  the  moment,  fairly  possessed  by  his  daemon 
or  secondary  self, —  and  the  medium  in  a  trance  ?  Creative  power 
is  something  that  must  be  set  free,  sublimated.  Inspired  perform- 
ance is  a  demonstration  of  successful  conflict  against  repression, 
the  dous  ex  machina.  Bateson  conceives  of  life  as  *  an  unpacking 
of  an  original  complex.'  All  men  have  divine  potentialities 
packed  in  them  somewhere,  and  the  longshoreman  has  the  same 
potentiality  of  greatness  as  a  Shakespeare.  So  the  genius  instead 
of  being  one  to  whom  something  has  been  added  from  without,  is 
one  who  for  some  reason  or  other  has  experienced  a  release  of  his 
powers.  In  him  the  forces  that  mask  the  hidden  faculties  of  com- 
monplace beings  are  abated  or  lost.  Paralyze  the  inhibitions  of  a 
peasant  and  you  get  a  Bobbie  Bums.  The  real  miracle  that  invites 
our  contemplation  is  the  paralysis  of  inhibitory  mechanisms.    The 
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release  of  creative  secoiulary  personalities  would  seem  to  depend 
largely  upon  some  sort  of  intoxication,  with  resulting  paralysis  of 
inhibitions.  Alcohol  jwssihly  set  free  the  genius  in  Charles  Lamb, 
Walt  Whitman,  Byron,  Burns,  Poe,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Gold- 
smith, Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Pope,  Dickens,  Jack  London  and 
Alfred  de  Musset,  while  the  tul>ercular  toxin  did  it  for  Milton, 
Ruskin,  Hawthorne,  Shelley,  Scott,  Keats,  E.  B.  Browning, 
Stevenson,  Lanier,  Rachel,  Jane  Austin,  Voltaire,  Paganini, 
Washington  Irving  and  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar/'  (Possible  Clues 
to  the  Nature  of  Genius,  X.  Y.  Med.  Jl.  Jan.  27,  1917,  105  No.  4, 
p.  152-3.) 

Personal  experience  attests  somewhat  to  the  theory  that  we 
have  in  us  an  ""  imprisoned  splendor  "  in  the  words  of  Words- 
worth, for  in  our  l>est  moments,  when  a  deepened  experience  has 
jarred  us  out  of  the  dull  monotony  of  daily  drudgery  and  the  com- 
monplace, we  feel  the  stirring  of  noble  thoughts  and  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  life.  There  is  a  depth  of  personality  which  is 
not  usually  sounded  or  released. 

The  Public  and  Dependency 

The  psychology  of  the  public  toward  its  dependent  and  defective 
classes  would  make  an  interesting  study.  The  primitive  feeling 
toward  that  which  is  weak  is  probably  disgust.  Religion,  however, 
teaches  a  sentiment  of  tolerance  and  helpfulness,  which  when  car- 
ried to  excess,  means  umvarranted  consideration  for  that  which  is 
really  parasitic.  With  the  dawn  of  ideals  of  efficiency,  has  come 
the  effort  to  d^al  with  the  dependent  classes  in  a  fair  but  economic 
way.  By  forming  associated  charities  much  overlapping  of  relief 
is  avoided,  and  by  placing  the  whole  responsibility  for  a  dependent 
family  on  one  society  it  is  gradually  coming  about  that  no  longer 
one  jX)or  family  receives  several  Thanksgiving  dinners,  while 
others  e<|ually  worthy  receive  none.  I>ut  most  metho<ls  of  relief 
accept  |>overty  as  inevitable,  and  are  simply  variations  in  the  way 
of  treating  it,  without  tending  in  any  fun<Iamental  way  to  lessen 
the  pniblem  of  dej)endence. 

Srientific  Trenimpni  of  Pavperism 

Pauperism  is  an  exceedingly  complex  thing,  but  there  is  some 
indication  that  it  is  lessening,  and  there  are  those  who  care  more 
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to  get  at  its  roots  and  try  to  eradicate  it,  than  to  practise  the 
kindly  art  of  relieving  the  poor.  Here  science  steps  in,  and 
because  of  its  very  different  jioint  of  view,  perhaps  it  is  well  for 
the  present  to  divorce  the  researchers  who  are  looking  for  the 
causes  of  poverty  from  relief  agents  who  are  seeking  economically 
to  provide  for  those  who  cannot  care  for  themselves.  But  eventu- 
ally the  work  of  the  scientists  should  contribute  a  program  for  the 
guidance  of  relief  givers,  so  that  if  there  are  some  forms  of  relief- 
giving  which  are  more  harmful  than  helpful  these  may  be  studi- 
ously avoided.  Relief  which  nourishes  the  body  but  destroys  the 
soul  is  worse  than  useless. 

Value  of  Work 

It  has  been  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  that  the  human 
animal  is  as  lazy  as  he  dares  to  be,  that  he  lets  himself  be  waited 
on  all  he  can,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  riches  or  benefits  of  others 
lead  him  to  plan  to  get  some  of  those  things  for  himself,  that  he 
fawns  on  the  rich  and  those  who  have  favors  to  oflFer,  that  the  more 
institutions  are  built,  the  more  they  become  filled  and  taxed  to 
their  capacity,  the  more  settlements  and  relief  stations  are  oper- 
ated the  greater  the  clientele,  that  man  seeks  that  which  is  easy, 
that  which  he  can  get  without  eflFort,  and  that  all  these  thoughts 
and  efforts  on  his  part  tend  to  weaken  and  soften  his  character. 
Work  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral  forces  in  the  world,  and  the  lack 
of  it  can  be  seen  detrimentally  both  in  the  idle  poor  and  the  idle 
rich.  The  age  of  luxury  of  a  nation  is  often  thought  of  as  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  as  shown  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  ideal  of  the  scientist  in  social  economics,  is  to  have 
every  citizen  earn  by  daily  toil  at  least  the  value  of  that  which  he 
eats  and  enjoys,  and  the  eugenist  can  add  to  this  the  desire  and 
expectation  that  every  member  of  the  race  shall  be  fit  mentally  and 
physically  to  do  his  bit  of  the  world's  work.  The  elimination  of 
the  feeble-minded,  so  often  recommended  in  these  later  years, 
should  depend  on  the  productive  power  of  the  feeble-minded,  on 
their  ability  to  support  themselves  and  obey  the  laws,  rather  than 
on  their  lack  of  personal  charm  and  intelligence,  or  their  inability 
to  take  part  in  the  government,  for  there  are  more  than  enough 
persons  desiring  to  do  that  now. 
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Thus  the  solution  of  the  social  problem,  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  means  the  discovery  and  eradication  of  those  social  con- 
ditions which  cause  a  percentage  of  the  population  to  fall  below 
the  desirable  line  in  regard  to  self  support,  morals,  conduct  and 
intelligence,  as  well  as  in  physical  strength  and  health. 

Handicaps  in  Field  Work 

In  order  to  discover  the  principles  underlying  social  conduct, 
one  must  make  deep  research  into  psychology  and  inheritance,  as 
well  as  weigh  the  eflFects  of  environment.  Reports  on  the  life  his- 
tories of  certain  families  will  throw  great  light  on  this  problem 
provided  the  reports  are  accurate  and  complete.  It  is  the  diflSculty 
of  getting  complete  family  histories  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  field  work.  The  older  generations  are  dead,  and  the 
memory  of  them  has  more  or  less  passed.  The  younger  ones  are 
too  young  to  be  rated  for  their  intelligence  and  for  other  essential 
traits.  The  living  adults  are  widely  scattered,  and  the  expense  of 
travel  forbids  seeing  them  all.  Thus  when  a  family  is  turned  in 
as  finished  many  of  the  persons  recorded  are  classified  in  no  ade- 
quate way,  but  are  referred  to  only  by  a  few  anecdotes  or  some  con- 
jecture as  to  their  social  adequacy.  The  attempt  to  get  the  pro- 
portion of  acceptable  members  in  each  family  is  thus  almost  frus- 
trated because  of  the  large  number  which  are  really  unknown,  and 
one  does  not  know  whether  they  belong  to  the  desirable  or  the 
undesirable  group. 

Ethics  of  Field  Work 

Field  work  is  slow  and  expensive.  The  field  worker  must  not 
be  hurried,  nor  quit  the  field  until  every  possible  source  of  inform- 
ation has  been  consulted.  A  thorough  investigation  is  undoubtedly 
hard  upon  the  family,  because  while  the  members  are  taken  bv 
surprise  by  the  first  interview  and  do  not  seem  to  resent  it,  when 
aften^ards  they  compare  notes  upon  the  personal  and  searching 
questions  of  the  field  workers,  they  are  apt  to  think  that  something 
untoward  has  happened  to  them,  the  drift  of  which  they  do  not 
understand  and  which  they  feel  inclined  to  resent.  Fithics  justify 
field  inquiry  provided  it  leads  to  useful  results,  but  otherwise  not. 
The  State  undoubtedly  has  a  right  to  study  its  population  to  decide 
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what  is  not  worth  further  propagation,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
conditions  which  tend  to  demoralization.  Because  of  the  expense 
involved  and  the  infringement  of  the  privacy  of  family  homes,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  purely  private  prosecution  of  field  work  is 
justified,  as  it  is  the  State  which  alone  has  the  right  to  be  inquisi- 
torial. Certainly  the  information,  by  whomsoever  gained,  should 
be  the  property  of  the  State  and  be  filed  with  the  State's  archives 
for  the  enlightenment  of  future  generations.  Imperfect  as  our 
field  work  is,  it  will  be  a  much  better  legacy  to  the  next  genera- 
tion than  any  of  the  social  records  which  past  generations  have 
left  to  us.  The  failure  of  the  State  to  determine  whether  our 
worst  families  are  really  on  the  up  or  down  grade,  limits  our 
usefulness  in  dealing  with  them. 

Degeneracy 

The  word  degeneracy  is  often  used,  but  it  is  hard  to  define.  Is 
a  d^^enerate  one  who  has  deteriorated,  or  whose  family  stock  has 
deteriorated?  Or  are  the  so-called  feeble-minded  families  reallv 
on  the  upgrade,  improving  slowly  from  their  former  estate^ 
The  treartment  to  be  given  them  would  depend  very  much  on  the 
answer  to  this  question.  It  may  be  that  both  forces  are  working, 
one  that  tends  toward  the  improvement  of  that  which  is  low  and 
undesirable,  and  another  that  tends  toward  the  disintegration  of 
that  which  was  once  acceptable  but  which  has  been  under  deteri- 
orating influences  and  is  degenerating. 

Elimination  of  the  Unfit 

The  study  of  the  family  chart  of  a  defective  family,  especially 
of  a  bad  one,  leads  almost  inevitably  to  the  thought  that  such  a 
family  ought  to  l>e  cut  oflF.  But  a  further  study  of  the  chart  often 
shows  that  where  one  branch  of  the  family  l>ecomes  desi>erately 
bad,  this  branch  tends  of  itself  to  die  out.  and  the  proj>ortion 
of  good  and  bad  members  varies  from  generation  to  generation, 
so  that  by  studying  the  family  at  any  one  |M)int  an<l  there  apply- 
ing the  pruning  knife,  one  could  not  l)e  ])erfe<-tly  certain  just  what 
{proportion  of  desirable  and  undesirable  pn»ucny  would  l>e  cut  oiT. 
Faced  with  this  argument  the  soiMal  worker  often  savs:  ''  Well, 
I  gues.^  we  couhl  spare  that  branch,''  but  in  reality  the  branch  if 
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rut  oflF,  is  cut  oflF  for  all  time,  whereas,  with  better  scientific  knowl- 
edge, we  might  find  that  nature  herself  could  rectify  the  matter  in 
two  or  three  generations,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  family  might  be 
spared  to  populate  the  earth  for  untold  generations.  Cutting  oflF 
a  line  for  all  eternity  is  a  serious  matter.  If  a  number  of  very 
ox<'oIlent  family  histories  are  charted  in  this  generation,  and  the 
same  families  are  studied  with  equal  care  in  the  next  two  or  three 
generations  it  will  presently  be  possible  to  see  what  the  curve  of 
development  is.  Homely  adages,  like  "  every  third  generation  at 
the  plow  '■  seem  to  indicate  that  families  are  likely  to  revert  to 
the  mean  or  average,  and  that  if  they  have  become  especially 
prosperous  in  one  generation,  the  next  generation  tends  to  dissi- 
pate the  excess  of  wealth,  and  perhaps  in  the  third  generation 
thev  will  be  back  where  the  ancestor  started.  All  of  this  is  verv 
interesting  and  well  worth  the  study  of  the  State. 

Field  Work  and  Heredity 

Field  work  is  thought  of  especially  as  a  means  of  studying  the 
inheritance  of  family  traits,  and  it  is  in  this  regard  that  it  requires 
verv  carefully  trained  workers,  in  order  that  the  results  of  field 
work  may  not  lead  us  astray  in  our  theories  of  heredity,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  race  dejyends  veiy  much  on  our  knowledge 
of  how  to  transmit  or  develop  desirable  traits.  Some  of  the  earlier 
field  work  was  done  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Mendelian  law,  but 
the  traits  so  studied  were  in  all  probability  not  unit  traits,  and  so 
were  not  suitable  for  Mendelian  analysis.  However,  we  hold  that 
all  field  work  is  done  better  with  an  assumed  hypothesis  than  with 
none,  for  the  data  gained  should  conform  and  not  be  scattered. 
Hence  in  field  work,  it  is  well  to  try  to  establish  or  destroy  some 
hypothesis.  Xeedless  to  say  the  investigator  must  be  open-minded 
on  the  subject,  and  H'atch  with  an  eagle  eye  the  bearing  of  the 
facts  upon  the.  given  hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER  2 
Qualifications  of  a  Field  Worker 

Field  work  is  interesting  to  those  of  scientific  temperament,  but 
it  is  not  easy  work.  It  requires  youth  and  health  and  enthusiasm 
to  meet  the  adversities  of  travel  and  to  turn  off  the  work  satisfac- 
torily. College  trained  persons  are  needed,  not  for  their  specific 
knowledge,  but  for  their  point  of  view.  A  field  worker  needs  the 
ability  to  rise  from  the  multitudinous  details  of  the  story  to  a 
generalization  of  the  theme,  and  it  requires  a  trained  mind  to  do 
this. 

The  investigator  should  be  sufficiently  experienced  to  meet  all 
classes  of  persons  from  laborers  to  professional  men  without  embar- 
rassment and  with  an  understanding  of  their  point  of  view.  It  is 
essential  that  the  investigator  should  be  able  to  be  en  rapport  with 
the  person  interviewed,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  sincerity, 
a  ready  sympathy  and  a  knowledge  of  his  standards  of  living. 
Phy^cal  qualifications  are  also  of  importance  as  the  investigator 
must  be  able  to  stand  the  fatigue  of  travel,  must  be  able  to  walk 
long  distances  if  necessai-y  and  keep  irregular  hours.  The  health 
therefore  must  be  such  that  personal  matters  may  be  subordinated 
to  the  interest  in  the  work.  The  field  worker  should  possess  a 
curiosity  both  scientific  and  social  which  will  survive  fatigue  and 
discouragement  and  have  openness  of  mind,  for  in  this  case  prej- 
udice is  little  less  than  a  crime. 

A  field  worker  should  proceed  with  great  honesty  and  sincerity 
in  dealing  with  people,  and  have  those  qualities  which  make  a  good 
detective,  for  families  of  any  intelligence  will  seek  to  conceal 
that  which  is  not  in  their  favor  and  hide  the  untoward  things 
that  have  happened ;  hence  the  investigator  must  be  able  to  detect 
iill  efforts  to  lead  away  from  the  tender  points. 

Women  as  Field  Worlcerfi 

On  account  of  the  many  details  which  are  inquired  into  relative 
to  pregnancies,  births  and  many  other  intimate  matters,  it  is  best, 
as  a  rule,  that  field  workers  should  be  women,  for  they  can  visit 
married  women  during  the  husband's  absence  without  offence  and 

gwi  get  many  detftila  whiob  a  refiued  worafto  wquW  hosUate  to  teU 
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to  a  strange  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  field  worker,  in  order  to  see  some  alcoholic  or  criminalistic 
member  of  the  family  will  have  to  summon  all  her  courage  to 
meet  him  in  one  of  his  haunts,  he  being  such  a  character  as  would 
not  come  to  meet  her  at  a  more  respectable  rendezvous.  In  these 
circumstances  a  man  investigator  would  have  the  advantage,  but 
if  the  woman  is  dignified  in  bearing  and  not  too  timid  by  nature 
she  can  carry  out  her  part  without  special  danger  or  inconvenience. 

Humor  and  Humanity 

A  good  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the  best  qualifications  for  a 
field  worker,  for  if  she  can  charm  and  entertain  the  people  she 
visits  she  can  rapidly  win  their  friendship  and  good  will  and  can 
get  a  much  better  interview.  A  sense  of  humor  will  also  help  her 
to  overcome  some  of  the  great  inconveniences  of  life  on  the  road. 
An  essential  quality  is  that  of  humanity,  or  love  of  people  gen- 
erally, that  will  cause  her  to  be  warm  hearted  and  sympathetic 
with  those  she  meets,  and  will  guide  her  not  to  hurt  their  feelings 
by  senseless  probing  into  their  private  affairs  when  they  are  too 
sensitive  to  bear  it  well.  There  are  other  ways  of  learning  what 
is  needed  besides  getting  it  from  the  immediate  family,  and  one 
must  use  good  judgment  as  to  how  far  to  carry  the  investigation, 
for  the  rights  of  the  individuals  interviewed  must  be  conserved. 

A  preliminary  course  of  study  is  desirable,  but  training  in  field 
work  can  best  be  gained  by  the  supervision  of  those  who  have  been 
longer  in  the  business.  There  are  many  intricacies  which  must 
be  worked  out  when  met,  and  this  can  be  done  best  with  the  advice 
of  older  and  wiser  field  workers. 

Medical  knowledge 

On  account  of  the  considerable  medical  knowledge  that  a  field 
worker  should  have  there  are  those  who  advocate  the  employment 
of  physicians  as  field  workers.  A  physician  would  have  as  much 
to  learn  in  other  lines  as  a  layman  would  have  to  learn  along  the 
medical  line,  and  while,  other  things  being  e(i|ual,  full  medical 
training  would  be  desirable,  it  is  not  indisiwnsnble.  A  .successful 
physician  could  make  much  more  money  in  ))rivato  ))ractico  than 
in  field  work,  find  mfiny  of  thQ  medical  details  desired  cm  bQ 
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obtained  only  by  questioning,  and  not  by  direct  examination,  so 
that  the  results  obtained,  even  by  a  physician  field  worker,  would 
lark  niuoh  in  precision  and  accuracy.  If  the  position  of  field 
worker  is  further  develoi)ed,  it  might  be  that  in  one  or  more  places 
in  the  (H>untry  a  niedic^il  course  of  one  or  two  years  for  field  work- 
ers could  l>e  estaWished.  Here  they  should  be  trained  to  name 
untl  dosi*ril>e  with  great  care  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially 
the  facial  physiognomy.  They  sliould  learn  the  characteristics  of 
all  disease^!*  which  have  an  hereditary  or  constitutional  basis,  and 
shouhl  Ikhhuuc  familiar  with  the  principles  of  growth  and  metabo- 
lijim,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  senilitv  and  decav.  Clinics  in 
mental  dist^ases  would  train  them  to  describe  mental  symptoms,  if 
not  to  make  diagnosess. 

rsychoU^ical  training  is  indisj>ensable  for  tield  workers,  for 
uuU«^  the  diagni>sis  of  fwblt^mindeiluess  is  to  be  made  by  guess- 
work* thert^  is  utHnl  of  the  application  of  mental  tests,  especially 
fo  the  youngt^r  nunuU^rs  of  families.  Thert^  is  yet  to  be  inventeil 
a  xSf^ritvi  of  ti^sts  for  adults  st>  simple,  and  veileil  in  such  a  cloak 
of  ctMn^^rsation.  that  the  adults  dt»  not  nxH^iifjc  that  they  are 
Wing  U^ttnl,  *rius  s^hmus  ipiite  ft^isibU\  and  even  tlumgh  it  were 
only  an  iu»jHM*ftvt  moans  of  diiig!u>sis  at  least  it  winild  givo 
a  c\MUjv»irHfi\Y  standanl  as  Mwtvn  various  individuals. 

Training  in   Knglisli  in^m|HViition  is  als^>  indis^H'nsable  to  th^*«i« 
rteld  wv>rker,  for  uuv^t  fanuly  histories  an^  long,  and  an^  inclined 
K^  quite  uurxNidaWe  unlec«s  written  with  ginnl  diction  and  a  ol 
inti^resiing  styU\     It  \mght  n\>t  to  Iv  mn^^ssary  to  n^ly  uj¥>n  aixi 
%K^i;»*  U>  k^vp  up  the  intrre«kt  of  the  r^^ider.  for  the  human  A 
uhH^ts  an^  %xf  vil4il  iuterwt  if  the  ex|H>sitivHi  is  gvKHl. 
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CHAPTER  3 

General  Description  of  Field  Work 

The  general  method  of  field  work  was  developed  in  Bulletin  No. 
2  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office,  entitled  "  The  Study  of  Human 
Heredity,"  May,  1911.  The  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investiga- 
tion has  followed  this  method  and  summarized  it  as  follows : 

Order  of  record 

In  making  the  record,  the  first  page  should  contain  the  name  of 
the  person  investigated,  his  photograph,  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion where  he  resides  or  the  class  of  eases  to  which  he  belongs,  the 
date  of  admission  to  the  institution,  the  date  of  making  the 
investigation  and  that  of  making  the  record.  The  references  used 
in  the  investigation  and  their  addresses  should  also  be  given  on 
the  first  page.  If  the  list  of  references  is  long  they  may  be 
grouped  according  to  location.  For  various  reasons,  possibly  to 
explain  certain  omissions  or  to  assist  in  a  future  investigation  it 
is  advisable  to  indicate  those  individuals  who  have  been  seen  by 
the  investigator.  These  may  be  indicated  by  using  a  star  before 
the  name  of  the  individual  and  a  note  may  be  used  on  the  first 
page  explaining  the  meaning  of  this  symbol. 

^The  first  general  subject  should  deal  with  the  patient  and  his 
home.  It  sliould  contain  a  full  account  of  the  patient's  personal 
history,  including  prenatal  conditions,  his  birth,  infancy,  child- 
h(K)d,  ability  and  conduct  at  school,  a  description  of  the  patient's 
health  and  a  copy  of  the  physical  examination  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  the  institution,  and  notes  in  regard  to  his  institu- 
tional life.  There  should  l)e  a  descripticm  of  his  native  environ- 
ment, l)oth  inmiediate  and  general,  an  account  of  the  financial 
<ondition  of  the  family  and  of  the  home  treatment.  Besides  the 
de.*4<-ription  of  each  individual,  there  should  be  recorded  the  date 
of  his  birth,  his  birth-place,  the  date  and  cause  of  his  death,  and 
his  last  residence.  Xext  should  be  taken  up  in  order  of  birth  a 
iles<Tiption  of  the  patient's  sibs  and  half-sil)s,  then  the  patient's 
fatli<»r.  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  father's  father,  the  fathers 
mother,  their  fraternities  and  any  <»tlicrs  in  the  paternal  line; 
next  a  description  of  the  patient's  mother  and  her  fraternity,  etc. 
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In  order  to  distinguish  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines  on  the 
charts,  green  is  sometimes  used  for  the  lines  connecting  the 
individuals  on  the  paternal  side,  and  red  on  the  maternal.  In 
the  type-written  record  the  same  scheme  of  red  and  green  lines 
may  be  used  to  underline  the  names  of  the  various  individuals  in 
order  to  make  their  names  stand  out  on  the  page.  In  the  case  of 
the  patient  and  his  sibs  one  red  and  one  green  line  may  be  used 
to  indicate  a  blending  of  the  two  lines. 

Summary  and  Chart 

It  has  been  the  rule  to  require  the  field  worker  to  write  a  sum- 
mary at  the  end  of  the  history  by  way  of  interpretation.  It  is 
customary  in  some  placeil  to  leave  this  interpretation  to  some  one 
else,  but  as  the  investigator  knows  the  family  better  than  any 
other  person  as  a  field  worker  she  should  attempt  the  interpre- 
tation of  her  own  wcJrk.  If  greater  scientists  than  she  can  improve 
her  analysis  so  much  the  better. 

The  text  and  not  the  chart  is  the  essential  part  of  a  history, 
but  the  chart,  by  its  graphic  representation,  is  very  helpful.  The 
method  as  laid  down  by  Davenport  and  Goddard  should  be  fol- 
lowed,  as  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  charting  should  be  uniform. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  as  to  whether  charts  tell  the 
truth,  and  it  can  best  be  answered  by  avoiding  the  question  and 
stating  that  they  do  not  take  the  place  of  records.  The  chart  is 
the  best  known  graphic  representation  of  the  relationship  of  the 
various  individuals  and  their  most  prominent  traits,  and  being  a 
presentation  of  a  most  complicated  matter,  it  necessarily  has  its 
limitations.  There  are  few  or  no  means  of  showing  the  various 
degrees  of  traits  shown  by  the  various  individuals.  A  square 
or  a  circle  may  be  marked  A  (alcoholic)  although  the  individual 
niixy  be  self-supporting,  law-abiding  and  fairly  normal  in 
his  family  relations.  On  the  chart  he  is  labeled  similarly 
to  the  sot  who  is  a  social  delinquent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  an  individual  is  socially  desirable,  and  one  is 
not  justified  in  Uxi  hastily  labeling  him  "  good  '^  or  "  bad."  From 
the  social  viewjioint  at  least,  the  individuars  mentality  (i.  e.  his 
native  ability)  is  of  primary  importance  and  facts  pertaining  to 

' '"  '  'its  md  social  reactioua  are  subordinate  to  this.    For  thU 
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reason  it  would  seem  logical  to  place  the  symbol  indicating  his 
mentality  within  the  square  or  circle  and  the  other  symbols 
around  it  on  the  outside.  The  tendency  of  most  charts  is  to 
appear  too  black,  to  make  a  family  appear  worse  than  it  really  is 
and  to  make  a  family  possessing  mild  taints  and  peculiarities 
seem  to  be  markedly  defective. 

Description  of  Individiuils 

The  descriptions  of  the  individuals  constitute  the  different 
pieces  of  mosaic  which,  taken  together,  make  up  the  picture  of  the 
family  as  a  whole.  Descriptions  of  individuals  can  not  be  too 
complete.  Isolated  facts  or  incomplete  information  may  give  an 
entirely  distorted  idea  of  the  subject  and  in  this  case  a  half  truth 
may  indeed  be  an  untruth.  One  is  justified,  for  this  reason  in 
relating  all  possible  details  which  will  produce  an  accurate 
picture. 

In  the  description  of  each  individual  the  following  subjects 
should  be  considered  if  possible. 

Appearance,  General  personal  appearance,  stature,  bodily 
attitude,  regularity  of  features,  stigmata,  facial  expression,  care 
of  hair  and  dress. 

Mentality.     Native  ability,  education,  habits,  tastes,  etc. 

Conduct,  Normalities  and  abnormalities  of  conduct,  relation 
to  certain  members  of  the  family  (as  that  of  parent  to  child,  hus- 
band to  wife,  etc.),  relation  to  the  larger  social  group,  (to 
churches,  organizations  or  the  social  life  of  the  community),  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  environment,  adaptability,  satisfaction  or  dissat- 
isfaction with  life,  characteristic  mood,  self  assertiveness,  etc. 

Health,  General  bodily  condition,  energy,  nervous  condition, 
special  ailments,  etc. 
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(4IAPTER  4 

A  Sample  of  Field  Work 

The  following  caae  history  and  chart  will  in  some  measure  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  field  work  as  done  by  the  Bureau.  Every  piece 
of  work  falls  far  short  of  the  desired  degree  of  completeness. 

Case  of  William  S.,  Incorrigible 

Case  referred  by  Mr.  Wilbur  B.  S.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  

N.  Y. 

Investigation  made  March-April,  1917. 
Reconi  made  April  <>,  1917. 

References 

Mr.  Wilbur  B.  S.,  Supt  of  Schools, X.  Y. 

Miss  Flora  E,  S„  Prin.  Albany  St.  School, X.  Y. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  James  S.,  parents, ,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  S.,  Sr.,  C ,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  John  R.,  Truant  officer, X.  Y. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mc  B.,  landlord  of  the  Iwy's  grandmother,  C , 

X.  Y, 

l>r,  Mc  F.,  C ,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  John  P.,  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  I^ ,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  B.  0.  M.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  B ,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  Louis  B.,  Clerk  of  Court, X.  Y. 

PuWio  Reconis  of and  B . 

Files  of  The  S Herald,  S .  X.  Y. 

B State  IIoc^pitaL 

State  Hospital 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. —  X.  Y. 

i>    -      Co.  Alnisliou:5e. 

iVnirt  Reii>rvK and  S . 

IV-  1  William  S.  wa^  Uru  at  S .   X.  Y..  May  5.  1904. 

He  was  tirst  in  Hue  oi  '^irth  of  a  fdrr.ily  ot  seven  children.  His 
birth  w:is  premarure.  UckiL^  24-  'idys  of  tht*  iiornunl  term,  l.alvr 
lasted    oulv    rwetitv    minutes    and    birth    was    prtvipitaut.      lU-> 
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mother  had  had  diarrhea  previous  to  his  birth.  He  was  nursed 
by  his  mother,  cut  his  teeth  at  8  months,  walked  at  14  months, 
and  talked  at  the  normal  age.  At  one  and  one-half  years  he  had 
a  series  of  three  convulsions  which  were  attributed  to  eating  meat. 
Other  than  this  the  physical  history  of  his  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood was  uneventful. 

He  started  going  to  school  at  five  years  but  has  changed  schools 
often  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  parents  have  often  moved.  At  the 
time  of  the  investigation  he  was  attending  the  Albany  St.  School, 

,  where  he  was  in  grade  IV-B.    When  tes^ted  on  Jan.  30, 

1917  he  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  11  1-12  years,  and  an 
Intelligence  Quotient  of  87.  In  appearance  he  is  a  big,  healthy 
looking  boy  who  gives  his  weight  as  100  pounds. 

He  has  a  low,  narrow  forehead,  a  great  shock  of  hair  and 
hazel  blue  eyes.  He  has  a  retrognathic  jaw  and  his  upper  and 
lower  dental  arches  do  not  fit.  Adenoids  and  tonsils  have  been 
removed.  The  upper  part  of  the  rim  of  the  right  ear  is  slightly 
folded.  General  appearance  and  facial  expression  are  good,  he 
talks  rapidly  and  expresses  himself  well.  He  is  active  and  ener- 
getic in  his  movements  and  in  his  play.  Is  fond  of  talking  about 
himself  and  has  considerable  insight  into  his  condition. 

He  stated  to  the  person  making  the  mental  examination  that  he 
had  "  fits,''  and  that  his  mother  had  told  him  that  because  he  had 
them  he  would  never  amount  to  anything.  According  to  his  own 
account  he  sometimes  falls  in  the  attacks,  and  at  other  times  is 
dizzy  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  He  describes  a  tingling 
sensation  in  the  left  wrist.  This  travels  rapidly  up  the  left  arm, 
"  winds  all  around  in  his  brain  "  and  makes  him  dizzy,  and  at 
times  unconscious.  He  once  fell  down  stairs  while  in  this  con- 
dition. After  an  attack  he  has  a  bad  headache  either  all  over  his 
head  or  in  the  region  l)ehind  the  ears,  and  his  teeth  are  sore  where 
he  has  ground  them  together.     lie  has  never  urinated  or  bitten 

his  tongue  during  an  attack.     Mr.  Albert  K.,  1120  K Ave. 

states  that  he  saw  him  in  an  attack  in  the  winter  of  1916.  He 
was  unconscious  for  about  two  minutes,  his  muscles  were  rigid 
and  his  circulation  greatly  disturbed.  Mr.  K.  attempted  to  revive 
him  by  putting  snow  on  his  forehead  and  the  children  with  whom 
he  was  playing  explained  that  he  was  subject  to  "  fits.'' 
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At  the  time  of  the  mental  examination  he  seemed  to  be  bright 
enough,  but  gave  up  easily;  said  he  could  not  draw  a  diamond 
even  after  he  had  drawn  a  good  one.  Reacted  in  the  same  way  to 
Test  X  3.  Seemed  to  be  depressed  and  somewhat  worried  over  his 
condition.  Is  extremely  quarrelsome  and  pugnacious,  hates  his 
teachers  and  is  always  having  a  fight  with  one  of  the  other  boys. 
Belongs  to  a  fighting  club  which  has  headquarters  in  a  shanty  in 
a  back  lot  near  his  home.  Is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
bad  temper  but  clearly  can  not  control  it. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  principal  of  the  school 
where  he  attends  state  that  he  is  the  most  diflScult  boy  to  manage 
who  has  ever  come  under  their  care.  He  is  a  confirmed  truant; 
is  thievish,  and  has  an  unreasonable  temper.  In  the  classroom 
he  is  a  disturbing  element,  whispers  continually  or  will  address 
the  teacher  when  she  is  busy  with  another  class,  is  untidy,  destruc- 
tive and  wasteful.  He  does  not  follow  directions  or  take  sug- 
gestions, is  impulsive  and  inclined  to  hurry  his  work  without  car- 
ing how  it  is  done. 

He  apparently  has  no  sustained  effort,  in  arithmetic  will  do 
one  example  well,  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  will  crush  the  paper 
up  and  throw  it  across  the  room.  He  is  able  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide.  He  reads  poorly ;  shows  a  tendency  to  rush 
along  regardless  of  accuracy,  leaving  out  words  in  places  and 
inserting  them  in  others.  Is  sullen  if  asked  to  repeat.  His  writ- 
ing shows  that  he  is  erratic.  Geography  is  difficult  for  him ;  he  is 
unable  to  reason  or  make  deductions.  Spelling  is  his  most  diffi- 
cult subject  for  he  apparently  has  no  sense  of  sound.  In  the  after- 
noon he  can  not  remember  words  that  he  has  studied  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  can  do  fairly  well  in  a  spelling  lesson  if  the  words  are 
given  him  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  studied,  but  if 
they  are  mixed  up  he  still  writes  many  of  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  studied. 

He  is  able  to  acquire  things  by  rote,  but  takes  little  pride  in  his 
work  and  is  always  anxious  to  finish  what  he  is  doing  and  begin 
something  else.  He  seems  to  have  little  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  is  resentful  and  quarrelsome.  He  has  on  several 
occasions  left  home  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  slept  in  alleys 
and  halls  and  sold  newspapers  to  get  food.     His  mother  states 
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that  she  can  control  him  when  he  is  with  her  but  that  she  has  no 
influence  with  him  when  he  is  out  of  her  sight.  In  school  he  has 
been  so  troublesome  that  the  principal  has  had  to  move  him  from 
room  to  room  in  order  to  relieve  the  teacher.  On  one  occasion 
when  waiting  alone  in  the  principal's  office  he  turned  the  clock 
ahead  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  school  dismissed  earlier  than 
usual.  In  the  summer  of  1916,  while  staying  with  his  grand- 
mother in  C he  shot  a  boy  by  accident.     Dr.  McF.  who 

attended  the  case  says  William  notified  him  of  the  accident  and 
acted  with  a  coolness  and  haste  that  was  noticeable  and  remark- 
able. He  seemed  not  to  be  overcome  with  sympathy  but  to  act 
solely  out  of  self-protection. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  commitment  to  Industry  his  court  record 
was  as  follows: 

Arrested  Feb,  24,  1915  on  the  charge  of  being  an  ungovernable 
child.  Complaint  made  by  policeman.  Sentence  8usj)ended. 
Placed  on  probation. 

Arrested  Mar.  11,  1915.  Rearrested  on  complaint  of  Proba- 
tion Officer.  Suspended  sentence  revoked.  Committed  to  Indus- 
trial School  for  4  months. 

Arrested  Oct.  13,  1915.  Charged  with  violating  Sect.  1999  of 
the  Penal  Law.  Ordered  to  pay  $1.00  a  week  until  $5.00  was  paid 
in  restitution  for  property  damaged. 

Arrested  Jan.  22,  1916  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy.  Charge  made 
by  policeman.     Sentence  suspended. 

Arrested  May  19,  1916.  Charge  of  truancy  made  by  truant 
officer. 

Arrested  Dec.  5,  1916.  Charge  of  petit  larceny  made  by  A. 
J.  B.  Boy  admitted  charge.  Case  withdrawn.  Boy  promised  to 
pay  for  loss. 

Arrested  Jan.  23,  1917.  Charge  of  petit  larceny  made  by  A. 
J.  B.  Boy  had  broken  into  cigar  stand  in  Arcade  Building.  Had 
stolen  candy  and  a  chance  card.  Sentence  deferred  until  March 
22,  1917. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Maurice  J.  C,  Supt.  State  Industrial  School, 
dated  April  5,  1917,  states  that  William  S.'s  matron  reports  him 
to  be  a  good  healthy  boy,  utterly  uncontrolled  and  very  saucy. 
His  teacher  at  the  institution  reports  him  to  be  rather  bright. 
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Fraternity  of  the  Person  Studied 

IV-2 ,   a  miscarriage  which  occurred  between  2   and  8 

months. 

IV-3 ,  also  a  miscarriage  which  occurred  between  2  and 

3  months. 

*  IV-4  Raymond  S.  was  born  at ,  Oct.  8,  1909.  He  was 

born  at  full  term  and  his  birth  was  in  every  way  natural.  He  had 
no  convulsions  in  infancy.  He  had  one  attack  of  rheumatism  in 
1914.  General  appearance  is  good;  growth  of  hair  heavy.  In 
manner  is  more  gentle  and  affable  than  his  brother  William.  He 
is  in  Grade  2  A  but  will  not  pass  out  of  his  grade  this  year.  Is 
described  by  his  teacher  as  slow,  always  behind  and  never  ready 
to  begin.  Is  slow  in  motion  and  does  not  obey  signals.  In  spell- 
ing is  poor  like  his  brother  William.  Requires  a  great  deal  of 
extra  attention  in  the  class  •  room.  Is  mischievous  but  not 
quarrelsome. 

IV-5  —  miscarriage  at  3  months.     Mother  had  a  curettement. 

IV-6  Robert  S.  was  born  prematurely  sometime  after  the  8th 
month.  He  died  at  5  months  of  quinsy  and  pneumonia.  Had 
convulsions.    (Pub.  Rec.) 

*  IV-7  Margaret  S.  was  bom  at July  13,  1916.    She  is 

a  good  looking  and  apparently  healthy  baby. 

The  Father. 

*  III-4  James  S.  was  bom  in in  1882.     He  is  a  large 

man  of  powerful  'physique ;  is  prematurely  bald,  and  has  a  large 
rounded  pug  nose.  His  coarse  appearance  and  insolent  and  igno- 
ble maimer  are  strikingly  those  associated  with  a  prize  fighter. 
His  conversation  does  not  indicate  that  he  possesses  any  character- 
istics to  the  contrary.  He  had  little  schooling,  as  he  was  inclined 
to  play  truant  when  a  boy,  and  for  this  reason  he  can  not  read  or 
write  with  any  degree  of  ease.  He  is  a  roofer  by  occupation  earn- 
ing $20.00  a  week.  He  works  steadily;  is  able  to  do  heavy  work 
and  his  services  are  valued,  but  he  is  unable  to  advance  because 
of  lack  of  education.  He  drinks  steadily  most  of  the  time  taking 
from  3  to  4  drinks  a  day;  at  times  he  will  go  for  months  without 
touching  liquor  and  at  other  times  he  drinks  to  the  point  of  intoxi- 
cation. He  is  able  to  tolerate  beer  but  whiskey  makes  him  brutal 
and  quarrelsome.    He  usually  gives  his  wife  $15.00  a  week  to  run 
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the  house,  but  at  times  he  gets  drunk  and  loses  or  spends  the 
money.  He  has  been  arrested  two  or  three  times  for  drunkenness 
and  disorderly  conduct.  His  wife  states  that  he  will  sometimes 
disappear  for  several  days  and  then  write  her  that  he  has  obtained 
work  in  another  city.  Such  habits  have  made  it  necessary  for  the 
family  to  move  frequently.  According  to  the  wife's  statement  he 
spends  little  time  in  the  house  except  when  he  is  eating  or  sleep- 
ing. He  takes  no  interest  in  training  or  amusing  the  children  or 
in  improving  the  home.  He  seldom  takes  his  wife  or  children 
out  and  shows  little  interest  in  them.  Under  the  influence  of 
liquor  he  is  often  in  an  ugly  temper  and  breaks  dishes  and  furni- 
ture. An  interview  with  him  threw  no  light  upon  his  son's  con- 
dition ;  he  merely  gave  an  opinion  that  the  teachers  didn't  under- 
stand the  boy,  and  said  when  he  was  bad  what  he  needed  was  "  a 

licking."    L  1148  K.  Ave., .    Employed  by  the  M.  Roofing 

Company. 

III-3  was  still  bom. 

Half  brothers  of  the  father  by  the  same  mother  and  her  first 
husband,  John  A.  C.  were: 

III-2  Feed  C.  was  badly  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and 
according  to  relatives  died  when  four  years  of  age.     His  mother 

states  that  he  was  at  one  time  in  an  institution  in  S but  a 

sparrh  of  the  records  of  the  various  institutions  has  not  substan- 
tiate<I  her  statement.  According  to  reports  he  was  mentally 
deficient. 

III-l   Irving   V.  was  bom  at  B (or  S )    Feb.   13, 

1878.  Of  his  infancy  and  early  childhood  but  little  information 
could  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  source.  On  Aug.  23,  1881  he 
was  placed  in  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  except  for  a 
sh(u*t  time  when  he  was  returned  to  his  mother,  he  reniaineil  there 
until  Jan.  24,  1882.  After  that  for  a  short  time  he  was  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate at .    His  mother  states  that  his  ste{>-father  was  cruel 

to  him  and  that  in  his  childhood  he  received  many  blows  upon  the 
hea<I.  To  this  she  attributes  his  weak  mental  condition.  A  photo- 
irrjiph  tjik(Mi  Jan.  27,  HMO,  shows  him  to  be  fairly  jxood  looking*; 
exeept  that  he  has  a  weak  facial  expression  and  outstanding  eai*s. 

lie  has  lx»en  admitted  several  times  to  the  O (Nmntv  Peniten- 

tiarv  and  to  the  O Co.  Almshouse.      From  the  first  mentioned 
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place  be  was  in  1897  transferred  to  the  M State  Hospital 

Subsequently  be  was  in  tbe  L State  Hospital,  St.  L 

State  Hospital,  and  finally  in  1910  in  tbe  State  Hospital. 

The  following  are  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  tbe 
last  named  place.     (Informant  the  patient^s  mother.) 

The  exact  date  of  the  patient's  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  not 
strong  when  a  baby  nor  yet  was  he  sickly,  and  be  was  nearly  two 
when  be  learned  to  walk.  As  a  child  be  was  morose  and  irritabla 
At  three  he  was  sent  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  later 

to  the  Protectorate  at where  he  remained  for  one  year.     At 

the  last-named  place  he  obtained  all  the  education  which  be  has. 
After  leaving  the  institution  be  was  placed  out  to  work  on  farms 
and  his  mother  saw  little  of  him.  He  bad  a  severe  whipping  at 
the  hands  of  his  step-father  when  be  was  two  years  old  and  it  is 
not  known  whether  or  not  he  was  injured.  Afterward  he  became 
seclusive,  afraid  to  speak  and  would  not  talk  back  He  wet  tbe 
bed  and  occasionally  soiled  himself  until  he  was  15  years  of  age. 

For  18  years  previous  to  his  admission  to  the State  Hospital 

his  mother  saw  him  only  occasionally.  For  the  past  7  years  she 
had  not  seen  him  at  all  and  believed  him  to  be  dead.  He  is  a 
common  laborer  and  has  little  education.  Several  times  in  bis 
life  he  has  used  beer  and  tobacco  to  excess.    Before  tbe  age  of  25 

he  had  served  3  terms  in  the  O Co.  Penitentiarv  under  the 

names  of  Irving  C,  and  Irving  S.  While  serving  bis  fourth  term 
of  6  months  there  for  vagrancy,  he  struck  the  keeper  on  the  head 
with  an  iron  instrument  and  was  sent  to  M . 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  record  at  the State 

Hospital  : 

When  first  received  at  M he  was  tremulous  and  nervous; 

did  not  know  why  he  was  sent  there  and  was  unable  to  give  the 
dates  of  his  terms  in  the  penitentiary.  He  had  to  be  restrained 
to  prevent  masturbation.  After  a  time  he  began  working  but  did 
so  inefficiently.  He  was  childish  and  easily  influenced  by  other 
patients  and  continually  practiced  abnormal  sexual  habits.  In 
Nov.  1898  he  was  noted  as  being  irritable,  quarrelsome  and  lack- 
ing ill  self  control.  He  continued  so  until  Nov.  11,  1899  when  he 
wjis  discovered  trying  to  escape.  On  Feb.  8,  1900  he  was  trans- 
f(*rre<l  to  K State  Hospital  where  he  continued  to  show 
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childish,  simple  conduct  with  occasional  noisy  spells  during  which 
ie  would  be  violent  and  threatening.  On  several  occasions  he  was 
very  obscene.  At  times  he  would  talk  a  great  deal  about  his  own 
ability  and  capabilities.  He  escaped  twice  from  the  hospital  but 
was  recovered.  In  May  1909  he  became  very  irritable  and  com- 
plained of  being  sick.  He  said  that  people  were  abusing  him, 
destroyed  his  clothing,  and  would  wander  about  the  country  say- 
ing that  he  was  looking  for  worL  He  had  periods  when  he  would 
scream  and  cry. 

A  few  days  prior  to  commitment  he  went  to  the  State  Fair 
and  drank  considerably.     After  this  he  was  found  wandering 

limlessly  about  the  freight  yards  in  S ,  apparently  trying  to 

find  a  place  to  lie  down.  He  carried  a  flash  light  and  was  dis- 
covered on  account  of  it.    He  was  arrested  and  sent  to  St  Joseph's 

Hospital,  S .    On  the  way  to  the  hospital  he  was  quiet  but 

made  threats  that  he  would  elope.    On  admission  to  the 

State  Hospital  (1910)  he  adjusted  himself  readily  to  his  sur- 
roundings and  was  pleasant  and  agreeable.  He  was  orientated 
is  to  time,  place  and  person  and  his  memory  for  recent  events  was 
unimpaired.  His  insight  into^his  own  condition  was  doubtful,  at 
times  he  would  admit  that  he  had  said  things  which  were  out  of 
the  way,  but  at  no  time  would  he  admit  that  he  was  insane.  His 
memory  for  remote  events  was  very  defective.  His  educational 
test  was  negative;  he  could  not  give  the  alphabet  or  months,  and 
could  not  count  backward  from  twenty.  He  gave  only  a  hazy 
account  of  his  arrest  and  commitment;  denied  hallucinations  and 
ideas  of  persecution. 

From  the  apparently  congenital  defective  makeup,  a  tendency 
to  alcoholism  and  more  or  less  periodic  attacks  of  excitement,  a 
Jiagnosis  of  Excitement  in  an  Imbecile  was  made.  (Constitu- 
tional inferiority.)  While  in  the  hospital  he  had  two  attacks  of 
leute  abdominal  pain  and  called  for  morphine.  On  the  first 
)ccasion  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  have  morphine  he 
juickly  recovered.  The  second  spell  was  of  longer  duration.  No 
physical  cause  for  pain  could  be  found.  A  urine  examination  was 
amative;  there  was  no  temperature  or  increase  of  pulse. 

At  the  time  of  admission  his  general  physical  condition  was 
;ood ;  the  record  states  that  his  skull  is  flat,  ears  thin  and  flaring. 
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lobules  8inall  and  adherent  and  hair  plentiful,  lower  face  small. 
There  is  a  scar  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  and  tenderness 
all  over  the  abdomen  is  marked.  There  is  a  history  of  many 
attacks  of  renal  colic  with  polyuria  and  haematuria.  Was  found 
to  be  well  developed  and  well  nourished.  The  patient  generally 
talks  rapidly  and  often  in  an  undertone  which  it  is  difficult  to 
understand.  He  is  easily  irritated  and  quickly  becomes  excitable 
and  quarrelsome.  His  mental  trend  is  vague  and  resentful,  and 
he  has  an  idea  that  people  are  against  him.  His  calculation  is 
poor;  he  can  not  tell  the  product  of  two  times  four.  Reading  is 
|)oor;  spells  out  words  like  in,  an  and  as.  His  written  name  and 
address  is  illegible.  He  has  no  insight  into  his  condition  and  does 
not  appreciate  that  his  irritability  and  excitement  are  other  than 
those  of  a  normal  person.  He  says  he  is  "  not  exactly  crazy  but 
juHt  a  little  nervous."  In  Nov.  1910  he  secreted  a  knife  on  his 
person  in  order  to  kill  a  physician.  On  Dec.  10,  1910,  he  threat- 
ened suicide.  He  was  discharged  Nov.  27,  1911  unimproved. 
Dr.  T.  of  the  U.  State  Hospital  gave  the  following  opinion  of 
him  at  this  time:  "  He  has  no  sense  of  responsibility  and  has  the 
general  behavior  of  the  patients  one  meets  in  a  criminal 
institution." 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  address  of  the  "person  in 
(juestion  was  unknown.  Several  months  previous  he  had  been 
living  with  a  family  in  the  country  near  B.  His  father 
would  no  longer  care  for  him  as  he  had  stolen  several  suits  of 
clothes  on  his  last  visit.  His  institutional  record  so  far  as  it  is 
known  is  as  follows: 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  U.,  admitted  Aug.  23,  1881. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  U.,  readmitted  Jan.  24,  1882. 

St.  Vincent  Industrial  School,  U. 

().  County  Penitentiary  (Has  served  several  terms.) 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Hospital),  S.    Date  unknown. 

M.  State  Hospital,  Admitted  1-26-1897,  discharged  2-8-1900. 

L.  I.  State  Hospital,  admitted  5-26-1903,  discharged  May  26, 

1903. 

K.  P.  State  Hospital,  admitted ,  discharged  May  26,  1903. 

St.  L.  State  Hospital,  admitted  9-21-1909,  discharged . 

U.  State  Hospital,  admitted  Jan.  26,  1910,  discharged  Nov. 
27,  1911.     (Escaped.) 
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O.  County  Home,  admitted  Nov.  28,  1912  —  absconded  Dec 
5,  1912. 

O.  County  Home,  admitted  Aug.  19,  1913,  discharged  Aug.  25, 
1913. 

O.  County  Home,  admitted  Aug.  28,  1913,  discharged  Sept. 
3,  1913. 

O.  C^ounty  Home,  admitted  Oct.  19,  1914,  discharged  Oct. 
21,  1914. 

O.  County  Home,  admitted  Oct.  9,  1915,  discharged  Oct 
11.  1915. 

III-2  Feedebick  C,  bom  in  1874  was  an  imbecile  and  accord- 
ing to  relatives  was  deformed  from  rheumatism.  He  died  at  the 
O.  Orphan's  Home  when  6  years  of  age.  According  to  reports  he 
was  mentally  deficient. 

*  11-13  John  C.  father  of  the  two  individuals-  previously 
described,  is  a  feeble-minded  man  of  unkempt  appearance.  He  is 
usually  employed  as  a  coal  heaver,  receiving  the  lowest  wages  for 
his  services.  His  work  consists  of  loading  coal,  riding  to  the  place 
of  delivery  and  then  assisting  in  unloading;  he  does  not  drive  the 
team  or  take  any  responsibility.  Is  barely  able  to  maintain  him- 
self. During  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  drank  and  was  irregu- 
lar in  his  matrimonial  relations.  He  married  Harriet  L.  after 
a  week's  acquaintance.    Re«.  B.,  N.  Y. 

The  Father's  Father. 

11-15  James  S.  was  bom  in  U.  and  has  lived  in  that  vicinitv 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of 
low  intelligence  and  lacking  in  moral  principles.  He  was  a  heavy 
drinker  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  and  when  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  was  ugly  and  abusive.  He  consorted  openly 
with  prostitutes  making  his  wife  insanely  jealous,  and  he  has 
as8<K'iated  with  them  even  since  his  wife  shot  one  of  them  in  1900. 
He  is  a  laborer  and  roofer  by  occupation.  He  is  imable  to  read 
and  write  and  is  not  thrifty,  but  he  works  steadily  and  allows  his 
wife  to  save  his  earnings.  His  standards  of  living  are  higher  than 
they  would  otherwise  be,  owing  to  his  wife's  industry  and  thrift. 
Unlike  several  members  of  his  fraternity  ho  is  iion-nuiHienl.  Res. 
(\,  N.  Y. 
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II-7  Mary  S.  also  known  as  G.,  married  Jim  C.  and  deserted 
him  for  another.  Lived  for  a  time  in  B.  Was  last  heard  of 
in  A.  where  she  was  a  member  of  a  house  of  prostitution 
in  which  she  was  known  as  "  G/'  Her  family  have  not  heard 
from  her  for  years  and  believe  her  to  be  dead. 

The  mother  of  the  two  individuals  mentioned  above  was  Sarah 

B.     Half-brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same  father  and  M. 

were: 

II-2  Susan  S.  lived  with  George  W.  and  by  him  had  4 
children.  She  has  since  married  or  lived  with  two  other  men. 
Is  an  average  village  woman  of  fair  ability.  Children  are  all 
normal  and  have  taken  good  jwsitions  in  life.     Res.  B.,  N.  Y. 

Descendants 

III-25  Mamie  W.  married B.  and  lives  in  M. 

111-24  Xettie  W.  married J.  and  lives  in  B. 

111-23  Cora  W.  married  Eugene  A. 

III-22  Blanche  W.  is  dead. 

III-21  Lena  H.  is  a  stenographer  and  lives  in  B. 

11-3  John  S.  was  born  in  U.  in  1856.  He  was  a  laborer  by 
occupation  and  played  in  an  orchestra  for  dances.  He  married 
three  times  but  had  no  children.  One  of  his  wives  was  Hattie 
L.  of  O.  He  was  a  heavy  drinker.  Did  not  get  along  well 
with  one  of  his  wives  and  became  divorced.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  B.  State  Hospital  in  1908,  two  months  after  his  psychosis 
had  developed.  On  admission  he  was  confused,  indifferent,  and 
had  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight.  He  expressed  some 
delusions  of  an  expansive  nature;  said  he  was  married  to  a  woman 
with  $6,000  and  his  wife  was  92  years  old.  He  was  disoriented, 
memory  was  poor,  judgment  was  very  poor  and  insight  lacking; 
physically  his  pupils  were  contracted;  vision  of  right  eye 
impaired.  He  had  a  tremor  of  his  hands  and  tongue,  gait  was 
unsteady.  There  was  a  partial  obliteration  of  the  muscular  folds 
of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  with  drooping  left  corner  of  the  mouth. 
Left  arm  was  flexed  and  rigid.  There  was  a  left  Babinski. 
While  at  the  hospital  he  had  several  seizures  in  which  he  would 
fall  to  the  floor  and  be  unconscious  for  a  time.     He  showed  a 
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gradual  mental  deterioration.  His  jJiysical  condition  failed  grad- 
ually and  he  died  March  21,  1910.  DiagnoHis  of  insanity, 
general  paresis.  Cause  of  death,  general  paresis.  The  records 
at  the  O.  County  Almshouse  show  that  Tie  was  there  from  Sept. 
5,  1899,  to  Sept.  18,  1899,  during  recovery  from  an  accident. 
Res.  U.  and  O. 

II-4  Geoboe  S.  was  born  in  central  New  York  and  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  B.  He  was  a  laborer  of  shiftless, 
alcoholic  habits.  He  married  Annie  H.  and  had  a  family  of  four 
children,  all  of  whom  turned  out  badly.  His  father  said  of  him, 
"  If  you  want  to  find  out  which  house  in  the  village  George  S. 
lives  in,  you  may  look  for  the  one  with  the  window  lights  out  and 
the  yard  littered."  Like  several  other  members  of  his  family  he 
had  natural  musir^il  ability  which  was  not  cultivated.     Res.  B. 

Descendants 

II 1-20  Geoege  S.  is  shiftless  and  alcoholic  like  his  father. 
Is  usually  employed  at  lumbering  jobs.    Res.  F.,  N.  Y. 

III-19  Mamie  S.  never  married  but  lived  with  two  men 
and  was  immoral  and  alcoholic  in  her  habits.  She  died  at 
B.  when  still  young. 

1 1 1-18  Nellie  S.  was  also  innnoral  and  alcoholic.  She 
married  Charles  B.  and  lived  at  O.  F. 

1 1 1-17  Ida  S.  was  also  immoral  and  alcoholic  like  her  sis- 
ters. She  married  Harry  K.,  and  later  lived  with  Charles 
B.,  her  sister's  husband.  Her  home  life  was  of  a  low  order 
and  two  of  her  children  at  least  were  brought  up  in  orphan 
asylums.    Died  at  O.  F. 

Descendants 

r\^-ll married M.  and  lives  in  O.  Is  reported  to 

have  been  in  some  institution.  Appearance  is  said  to  be  cheap 
an<l  flashy.     Is  said  to  have  left  her  husband  several  times. 

IV-IO  Helex  (Nellie)  born  in  1897  was  in  St.  John's 
Oipliaii  Asylum  from  5-2-1903  to  2-23-1914.  The  Supt.  of 
the  orphan  asylum  states  that  she  was  defective,  trouble- 
some and  stubborn;  could  not  take  reproof.  Is  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  the  7th  grade,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
2 
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passed  on  merit.  For  a  time  she  was  placed  in  the  home  of 
James  D.  of  U.  In  this  position  she  was  clean  in  her  habits 
but  was  unsatisfactorj^  because  she  was  unsettled  and  (granted 
to  be  running  out  nights.  She  was  placed  by  Miss  B.,  the 
county  agent  at  R.  S.  but  was  returned  to  the  orphan  asylum 
because  of  granulated  lids.  She  married  a  man  named  T. 
and  was  last  known  to  be  living  in  S.,  X.  Y. 

IV-9  Mary  (Ethel)  K.  was  bom  in  1899.  She  is 
described  as  brighter  than  her  sister  Helen,  as  more  studious 
and  a  plodder.  She  went  to  the  7th  grade  in  school  and  did 
fairly  well.  Was  obedient  and  stable  in  her  conduct.  After 
leaving  the  orphan  asylum  she  married  Ernest  G.  and  went 
to  live  in  N.  She  was  in  St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum  from 
1903  to  1914. 

II-5  Elizabeth  S.  married  John  L.  and  lived  in  B.  She 
.  died  young  and  left  no  descendants. 

II-6  William  S.  was  a  laborer  of  alcholic  habits.  According 
to  the  reports  of  relatives  he  was  a  sot,  being  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  about  three  quarters  of  the  time.  His  wife,  Sarah  M., 
belonged  to  a  good  family  and  was  a  woman  of  thrifty,  industri- 
ous habits.  Their  descendants  are  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most 
respectable  branches  of  the  family.    Res.,  N.  Y. 

Descendants 

III-16  AoNEs  S.  married K.  and  lives  in . 

III-15  Maby  S.  lives  in . 

The  father  of  the  fraternity  just  described  was: 

1-2  Geoboe  S.  was  born  in  Germany  but  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  tailor  by  occupation; 
was  of  higher  intelligence  and  had  more  education  than  most  of 
his  sons.  He  was  neat  in  his  personal  appearance  and  had  some 
pride  in  his  surroundings.  He  was  evidently  highly  sexed  as  he 
married  five  times  and  his  last  two  wives  were  prostitutes.  Rela- 
tives have  offered  the  opinion  that  those  of  his  descendants  who 
have  shown  a  weakness  in  sexual  habits  come  rightly  by  it.  He 
drank  periodically,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor  was 
inclined  to  be  quarrelsome.     He  had  musical  ability  although  he 
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never  had  trailing,  and  with  his  three  sons  constituted  an  orches- 
tra which  played  for  D.'s  Dancing  Academy  in .    His  wives 

whose  names  are  known  were  Anna  M.,  Sarah  B.,  Eva  K.,  an 
immoral  woman,  and  Agnes  F.  of  JNT.  By  the  latter  he  had  one 
son  II-l  Eddie  S.  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

The  Father's  Mother 

*  11-14  Harriet  L.  was  born  in  1857  at  M.  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  O.  Canada.  She  is  of  English  extraction,  and  one 
of  a  fraternity  of  twelve.  Her  father  was  a  hunter,  a  man  who 
drank  to  the  point  of  intoxication  whenever  he  went  to  town.  She 
left  home  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  accept  employment  as  a  house- 
hold servant,  and  shortly  after  was  told  by  her  father  that  she 
must  support  herself.  At  14  or  15  years  of  age  she  came  to  O. 
and  went  to  live  with  an  elderly  woman.  Within  a  week  she  was 
forced  to  marry  John  C.  a  feeble-minded  man  of  alcoholic  habits 
for  whom  she  had  no  affection  or  regard.  By  him  she  had  two 
children,  both  of  whom  were  feeble  in  mind  and  body.  On  dis- 
covering that  he  was  already  married  and  had  children  by  a 
former  wife,  she  left  him  and  began  again  to  earn  her  living, 
having  put  her  children  in  orphan  asylums.  In  1881  she  married 
James  S.,  and  by  him  she  had  two  more  children,  one  of  whom 
was  stillborn.  According  to  relatives  she  led  a  quiet  life  for 
several  years ;  was  moral  in  conduct,  inclined  to  be  religious ;  was 
industrious,  home-loving  and  economical.  Her  home  was  of  poor 
type  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  O.  river  in  B., 
but  according  to  all  accounts  it  was  neatly  kept.  Her  husband 
was  a  laboring  man  of  alcoholic  and  immoral  habits.  He  con- 
sorted openly  with  prostitutes  in  the  neighborhood,  telling  his  wife 
that  "  it  was  none  of  her  damned  business,"  and  excited  her  jeal- 
ousy to  such  an  extent  that  she  shot  one  of  them,  a  Mrs.  O.,  on 
June  9,  1900.  She  was  immediately  put  under  arrest  and  was 
held  for  several  months  in  the  O.  County  Penitentiary  await- 
ing trial.  The  record  of  the  court  proceedings  held  in  Nov.  1900 
throws  much  light  upon  her  character  and  mental  makeup.  Testi- 
mony was  given  by  Dr.  D.,  Dr.  L.  and  Dr.  T.  of  S.,  as  well 
as  by  neighbors  and  relatives.     It  was  in  substance  as  follows: 
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Dr.  L.  descrilxjd  her  physical  coudition  thus : — Nutrition  poor, 
circulation  poor,  is  emotional,  cries  easily,  sometimes  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  changes  rapidly  to  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Pulse 
normal,  a  little  tremulous,  shows  high  tension.  On  a  hypothetical 
basis  a  diagnosis  of  climacteric  insanity  was  made  with  globus 
hystericus  an  invariable  concomitant.  This  was  confirmed  by  an 
hereditary  taint,  an  erratic  personal  history,  sex  susceptibility  as 
shown  by  an  early  marriage  after  a  week's  acquaintance,  the  pro- 
duction of  defective  children,  and  the  over-emphasis  of  religious 
ideas. 

The  opinion  of  the  specialists  varied  as  to  whether  she  was 
sane  or  insane,  and  as  to  whether  she  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  crime  she  had  r'ommitted.  She  was  pronounced  not  guilty 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  jury  considered  her  to  be  temporarily 
insane  at  the  time  when  the  crime  was  committed. 

The  testimony  showed  that  her  maternal  aunt  was  affected  with 
climacteric  insanity  and  was  at  times  so  violent  that  she  required 
confinement.  A  brother  died  in  an  insane  asylum.  Relatives 
stated  that  preceding  the  commitment  of  the  crime  they  had  for 
some  months  noted  a  change  in  her  habits  and  conduct.  She  was 
in  low  spirits,  was  jealous  and  suspicious  of  her  husband,  her  face 
was  pinched  and  her  mouth  drawn  down  at  the  corners,  she  was 
despondent  and  morose,  and  at  times  had  excited  or  hysterical 
moods  when  she  showed  marked  religious  fervor  and  enthusiasm. 
She  wept  much  while  about  her  work  and  was  uneasy  and  unable 
to  sleep  when  her  husband  was  absent.  She  had  complained  of 
almost  constant  pains  in  the  forehead  which  increased  from  day 
to  day,  and  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  top  of  her  head.  An 
uneasy  feeling  which  she  had  had  for  a  long  time  in  her  stomach 
increased;  she  had  severe  cram])s  and  a  sensation  which  she 
descril)es  as  like  a  ball  rising  in  her  stomach.  She  had  pain  in 
the  region  of  her  heart,  ])aIpitution,  shortness  of  breath  and  hot 
flashes.  In  hor  infancy  she  was  afflicted  with  swoons  or  "  fits  "  or 
claims  to  have  been  toM  so  by  her  mother,  and  in  the  month  pre- 
ceding tlio  commitment  of  the  crime  she  claims  that  she  had 
periods  of  faintness.  At  the  trial  slie  said  that  God  had  taught 
her  to  read  the  r>i]>le,  siiid  thnt  (rod  Almighty  watched  over  her 
and  controlled  her  acts;  tlmt  she  was  only  an  instrument  in  his 
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hands;  that  she  felt  the  spirit  of  Gk)d  within  her;  that  unseen 
voices  at  times  directed  her  what  to  do.  On  one  occasion  when 
tired  out  with  anxious  waiting  for  her  husband  she  sat  up  in  bed 
and  said,  "  Merciful  God !  what  have  I  done !  I  can't  stand  such 
work  at  all/'  and  directly  she  heard,  as  she  believed,  some  spirit 
saying,  "  Lay  down,  thou  weary  one  and  rest,"  after  which  she 
went  to  sleep  in  a  peaceful  mood.  It  was  observed  that  she  often 
immediately  forgot  what  she  said  and  would  say  that  she  had  not 
said  it.  She  bought  a  gun  as  she  claimed  for  self-protection,  but 
at  times  she  meditated  upon  suicide  and  mentioned  it  to  her 
family.  On  one  occasion  she  induced  her  husband  to  give  her  a 
teaspoonful  of  laudanum  in  the  belief  that  it  was  some  harmless 
medicine.  Afterward  she  said  that  she  had  asked  him  to  do  it 
l)ecause  it  would  be  wrong  for  her  to  do  it  herself. 

On  the  day  of  the  murder  her  eyes  were  large  and  wild  looking ; 
she  talked  with  her  neighbors  and  the  milkman  in  an  hysterical 
maimer  about  her  husband's  attentions  to  Mrs.  O.  Her  men- 
struation had  been  suppressed  and  irregular.  She  believed  that 
Mrs.  O.  was  looking  at  her  and  harassing  her.  She  went  out  to 
spy  ujKjn  her  husband  and  on  returning  home  felt,  as  she  expressed 
it,  "  awful  queer  like  and  bad,"  and  continued  to  weep  and  call 
upon  God  for  help.  She  says  that  she  took  the  revolver  to  protect 
herself  from  ilrs.  O.  and  went  out  on  the  street.  When  she  met  the 
woman  she  says  that  something  seemed  to  lift  her  from  the  ground 
and  a  kind  sweet  voice  said  to  her,  **  CJo  toll  that  woman  she  has 
come  to  meet  vour  husband,"  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
carried  off  her  feet  and  hardly  touched  the  ground,  and  as  she 
approached  Mrs.  O.  it  did  not  seem  as  if  she  were  walking. 
She  returned  home,  according  to  her  own  description,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  her  son  came  in  and  said,  "  Ma,  what  made  you  do 
it  i  "  She  replied,  "  Do  what  ?  ''  and  he  said,  "  Shoot  Mrs.  O." 
and  she  replied,  ^*  Is  she  shot  ?  "  and  he  said  "  Yes,"  and  she 
replied,  "  It  is  too  bad  but  it  can  not  be  helped." 

Dr.  T.  in  his  testimony  called  attention  to  the  defendant's  rapid 
change  of  immd  and  to  her  deficient  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  her  crime.  He  noted  that  she  showed  no  disturbance  when  her 
victim  was  descril)ed  but  that  she  wej)t  bitterly  when  aske<l  to  look 
at  a  map  showing  the  scene  of  the  <rinie.     He  seemed  to  have  l>een 
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impressed  with  her  inferior  physical  and  mental  makeup.  After 
the  trial  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  go  to  her  home  in  B. 
with  her  husband.  So  great  wae  the  sympathy  which  she  aroused 
ill  court  that  a  collection  was  taken  up  for  hei  among  the  men  iu 
the  court  room. 

About  1913  the  person  in  question  moved  to  the  villnge  of  C. 
with  her  hushand  where  they  bought  a  small  house  and  lot  hi  a 
deserted  mill-yard  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Through  her 
industry  and  thrift  she  has  repapered  the  house,  painted  it  inside 
and  furnished  it  neatly,  has  improved  the  yard,  made  a  sidewalk 
and  planted  fruit  trees  and  grapevines.  Her  house  shows  crude 
taste,  but  is  orderly  and  ver\-  clean.  There  are  plants  in  tin  cans 
growing  at  the  window  and  other  attempts  at  ornamentation.  She 
is  evidently  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  household  and  s]M>nda  her  hus- 
band's iu<'iime  with  care.  Her  social  relations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  characteristic  and  interesting.  She  is  on  had  terms  with 
almost  everybody,  and  is  so  high  tempered  and  abusive  that  she  is 
considered  dangerous  to  associate  with,  She  visits  in  only  one 
household  and  these  people  receive  her  more  on  account  of  fear 
that  she  may  harm  them  than  because  of  a  desire  for  her  company. 
The  owner  of  the  mill  property  claims  that  the  houses  adjoining 
are  of  no  value  as  no  one  will  live  near  her,  several  families  hav- 
ing moved  away  in  the  past  four  years.  She  threatened  to  shoot 
the  man  who  sold  her  the  property  aud  obtained  a  hunting  license 
in  order  that  she  might  have  a  gun.  It  is  said  that  people  avoid 
the  highway  near  her  house.  In  the  year  1916  she  placed  a  row 
of  boulders  through  the  center  of  the  road  saying  that  they  marked 
the  line  of  her  property.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  protested,  and 
the  Town  Board  sent  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Highway  Com- 
missioner, the  Supervisor  imd  the  Town  Clerk  to  explain  that  the 
stoues  must  be  removed.  She  was  abusive,  threatened  to  shoot  the 
man  who  attempted  to  remove  the  stones,  and  told  them  if  they 
sent  anyone  to  take  away  the  stones  they  had  lietter  send  along  an 
ambulance  for  he  would  l>e  a  dead  man.  In  the  autumn  of  1916 
she  was  sued  for  assault  by  Henry  M.,  a  neighbor  who  lunl  recently 
obtained!  a  judgment  against  her  because  her  cow  had  trespassed. 
The  fuels  lirought  out  in  the  hearing  showed  that  she  had  urge<l 
her  husband  to  defend  her  honor  when  M,,  in  a  drunken  condition, 
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lad  piiBsed  the  honae  nailing  her  uncomplimentary  names.  Her 
hasbHQd  attafked  M.  and  she  ran  out  to  assist  him  and  pounded 
hie  head  with  a  cobble  stone.  During  the  excitement  she  ran  in 
the  house  and  got  her  gun  and  fired  two  shots.  When  ([uestioned 
as  to  why  she  did  this  she  said  that  ehe  had  fired  at  a  skunk.  In 
the  evidence  many  facts  were  brought  out  in  regard  to  her  irra- 
tional conduct.  It  was  stated  that  a  pile  of  lumber  valued  at 
$25.00  had  W-n  burned  in  daylight  uear  her  house,  and  that  she 
hfid  attempted  to  poison  a  neighlwr's  cow  by  sprinkling  poison  on 
the  grass.  It  was  also  said  that  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
M.  her  neighlwr  ahe  hiul  danced  up  and  down  and  clapped  her 
hands,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of  her  death 
liad  opened  the  window  toward  her  house  and  played  minstrel 
music  on  the  phoni^graph.  Her  I'onditct  at  the  hearing  whm  excit- 
able and  her  language  profane  and  obscene.  In  the  Biiimner  nf 
lOlfi  she  was  found  to  be  secreting  some  silverware  which  her 
grandson  had  stolen. 

In  appearance  Harriet  L.  is  tall,  thin  and  gaunt.  Her  hair 
IB  gray,  her  ej-es  are  blue  in  color  and  have  an  anxioua  expression, 
her  akin  la  dark  and  yellowish,  and  tightly  drawn  over  her  sharp 
features.  Her  dress  is  neat  and  modest  and  she  is  dean  and 
or<lerly  about  her  person. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview  she  talked  rapidly  and  in  a 
[eoherent  fashion,  but  her  conversation  was  that  of  an  ignorant, 
'superstitions,  escitable  and  revengeful  woman.  AVhen  quea- 
'tioned  about  the  crime  which  she  had  once  committed,  she 
:flliowed  no  remorse  or  pity,  but  said  that  she  was  glad  that  she 
d  done  it  aw  who  had  licrn  directed  by  God.  She  said  thiit  she 
not  nervous,  but  delicate  anil  sensitive,  and  that  she  eould 
stand  it  not  to  he  treated  properly.  She  showed  no  sympathy 
or  regard  for  her  husband  or  relatives:  said  that  she  might  better 
liave  left  Jim  S,  years  ago,  and  should  have  done  so  except  that 
'*he  was  not  strong  enough  to  support  herself.  She  is  apparently 
not  concerned  with  moral  questions,  and  has  little  or  no  judgment 
SB  to  right  and  wrong.  She  talks  much  <m  religious  subjects,  says 
God  tniight  her  to  read  and  write,  that  she  learned  to  read 
n  the  Bible,  and  that  she  cares  to  read  nothing  else.  She  is 
concerned  with  her  grandson's  wrongdoing  but  is  interested 
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in  kiv|MUji»  him  out  of  the  reformatory.  Although  he  shot  and 
w^rum^ilv  wiuuuUh)  another  boy  in  the  summer  of  1917,  she  wants 
lum  t\k  VHMHO  and  visit  her  and  practice  shooting.  Res.  C,  N.  Y. 
rUo  fraternity  of  Harriet  L.  is  known  only  from  her  account  of 
it  aiul  fr^Mu  tin*  testimony  made  at  the  time  of  her  trial.  It  is  as 
follows; 

11  7   KrrA  I.,  married  B.  and  lives  in  B.     So  far  as 

known  slu»  \h  normal  and  respectable. 

1 1   1*   Ai.VAH  I.,  lives  in  Canada.    Is  alcoholic  in  his  habits. 

11    10  .Ikssik  L.  ia  married  and  lives  in  Canada. 

n    II   San  FORI)  L.  lives  in  Canada. 

11    12   I-AviNA  L.  is  married  and  lives  in  Canada. 

11    in  WiLHox  L.  died  young  at  M.,  Canada. 

II  17  Thomas  L.  died  from  suicide  or  from  taking  medicine 
l»v  iniHtnko.  One  of  the  members  of  this  fraternity  was  insane 
uihI  (IIimI  in  a  public  institution  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  is  the 
one. 

11    IS  Lizzie  married C.  and  lived  in  S.     She  could  not 

hv  lociiitMl  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

1 1    10  ( 'ARRiE  L.  is  married  and  lives  in  Canada. 

1 1   20   Hmeline  L.  died  young. 

77/r  Father  of  the  above  fraternity  wa.^: 

I  1  Thomas  L.  was  a  hunter  who  lived  near  M.,  Canada. 
Ilr  was  ah'oholic,  getting  intoxicated  whenever  he  went  to  the 
villago.  Ilia  children  all  left  home  when  young  to  support  them- 
m»lveH. 

77//'  Af other  of  the  above  fraternity  was: 

I  -fi  CirARLOTTE  Y.     No  information. 

I-() Y.  a  sister  of  Charlotte  had  climateric  insanity  and 

wuK  HO  violent  at  times  that  she  had  to  be  restrained. 
The  Mother: 

ITT-5  Jennie  W.  was  l)orn  along  the  towpath  in  S.  near 
S.  in  1882.  She  received  her  education  in  the  public  schools 
^of  S.,  according  to  her  own  statement  going  to  the  5th  grade. 
She  learned  to  read  and  write  and  to  do  arithmetic  enough  for 
j)racti(*al  pnr])oses,  but  did  not  care  for  school  and  was  not  encour- 
aged to  go  after  her  mother's  death.  She  went  out  at  domestic 
service  upon  leaving  school  and  followed  this  occupation  until  her 
marriage  at  20  years  of  age.     Her  family  considered  that  she 
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married  beneath  lier  as  they  thouglit  lier  husband  rough  and  Mil- 
gar,  but  tliey  made  no  active  opposition,  prol)ably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  living  away  from  home.  Although  she  has  lived 
for  a  part  of  her  married  life  in  S.,  her  sister  Mrs.  B.  seems  to 
have  seen  little  of  her,  and  visits  lietween  them  have  occurred 
onlv  a  few  times  each  year. 

In  appearance  Jennie  W.  is  of  medium  height,  plump,  has 
re^lar  features,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  lier  speech  is  clear,  she 
speaks  fairly  rapidly  and  with  decision  and  impresses  one  as  of 
average  intelligence.  She  is  neat  in  her  dress  and  keeps  house 
for  her  family  of  five  in  a  manner  whieh,  although  not  first-class, 
is  at  least  above  criticism.  Her  manners  are  somewhat  crude;  she 
screams  at  her  children  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  mind,  and 
boxes  their  ears  upon  slight  provocation.  She  is  quarrelsome  in 
disposition,  possibly  from  habit  owing  to  her  life  with  James  S. ; 
is  evidently  aggressive  and  rather  glories  in  tongue-lashing  those 
upon  whom  she  wishes  to  visit  her  wrath.  She  is  on  bad  terms 
with  several  of  her  neighbors  and  has  been  in  court  either  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  one  lawsuit.  Once  when  the  neighbors 
complained  of  the  noise  that  she  and  her  children  made,  she  went 
to  the  door  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  that  she  rented  her  flat, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbors,  but  for  herself  and  her  family. 
She  seems  to  be  rough  enough  to  cope  with  her  brutal  husband  and 
has  brought  about  an  agreement  by  which  he  pays  her  $15  a  week 
from  his  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  house.  She  does 
not  approve  of  her  husband's  habits  or  his  attitude  toward  his 
family  but  she  makes  no  attempt  to  inspire  or  exact  other  conduct. 
She  was  not  strictly  truthful  in  giving  an  account  of  the  boy 
studied  and  would  not  admit  that  he  had  any  serious  complaint 
although  she  had  previously  told  the  boy  that  he  would  never 
amount  to  anything  on  account  of  having  "  fits.*'  She  is  able  to 
control  the  boy  by  sternness  and  threats  when  he  is  with  her  but 
has  no  influence  with  him  when  he  is  out  of  her  sight.  She  has  not 
cooix»rated  well  with  teachers,  truant  officers  or  ])robation  officers, 
showing  little  stability  and  much  temper.     Res.  K.  Ave.,  U.,  X.  V. 

The  Mother's  frntemHy: 

III-O  Anxik  W.  was  l)orn  in  Kngland;  is  said  to  have  eloped 
with  the  son  of  a  noble  family  in  whose  service  she  was  working. 
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aii<l  to  have  gone  to  Australia.    Has  not  been  heard  from  for  over 
twenty  vears.     Married  name  unknown. 

1 1 1-7  John  W.  was  born  in  S.  and  has  s{x;nt  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  there.  He  has  some  education  and  is  a  man  of  tem- 
|H'rate  habits.  He  has  for  years  been  employed  as  an  assistant 
for(»nian  in  the  S.  Co.  Recently  he  was  transferred  to  a  branch 
of  the  company  located  at  W.,  Canada.  He  is  in  good  health.  Is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

Ill -8  James  W.  was  also  bom  at  S.  and  has  always  lived  there 
He  is  in  good  health  and  is  temperate  in  his  habits.  Has  for 
many  years  been  employed  as  a  policeman  by  the  S.  Co.  Is  mar- 
rie<l  and  has  five  children.  One  of  his  daughters  is  a  teacher,  two 
l)oy8  are  in  High  School,  and  two  other  children  are  in  the  grades 
of  the  public  school.  The  family  lives  in  a  good  neighborhood 
and  their  home  is  fairly  well  kept. 

III-9  Charles  W.  was  alcoholic  and  is  said  to  have  died  as  a 
result  of  his  drinking  habits.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  occupation, 
lie  married  Frances  E.  an  immoral  woman  and  became  separated 
from  her. 

Descenda7it 

Sarah  W.  married C.    Address  unknown. 

*III-10  Sarah  W.  is  a  hardy  looking,  plump  woman  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes.  She  has  a  well-kept,  comfortable  home  and 
is  evidently  industrious  and  economical.  Previous  to  her  mar- 
riage she  worked  at  service  for  several  years  in  one  family.  Her 
husband  John  B.  is  an  agent  for  an  insurance  company  and  makes 
a  fair  living.  They  have  six  children,  the  older  ones  working  at 
more  or  less  skilled  trades  and  the  younger  ones  attending  schooL 
The  younger  children  have  paper  routes  and  put  the  money  they 
earn  in  the  bank.     The  home  is  to  all  appearances  a  good  one. 

III-ll  David  W.  is  employed  as  a  boss  in  the  S.  Co.  He  is 
marrieil  and  has  a  comfortable  well-kept  home  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood.    Res.  S. 

III-12  Edith  W.  married  and  went  to  live  at  New  C,  Pa. 
According  to  her  sisters  she  had  rheumatism  and  died  of  heart 
trouble  at  29  years.    She  has  three  children. 
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III-13  Hannah  ("Annik")  at  one  time  had  a  small  goitre. 
Shr  had  severe  headaclies  wliich  were  ciinMl  hy  glasses.  lies.  R., 
Michigan.     Married McM. 

III-14  William  W.  was  Viorn  last  when  his  mother  was  in 
\yooT  health  supposedly  from  Bright's  Disease.  He  was  a  "  blue 
baby;"  was  always  delieate  and  died  at  10  years  of  heart  trouble. 
(Pub.  Rec.) 

The  parents  of  the  family  jiud  described  n^ere: 

11-21  William  W.  was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  in  1842. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  young  man,  and  for  years 
was  employed  as  a  lal)orer  in  the  S.  Co.  He  was  temperate  in  his 
habits  and  always  worked  steadily.  For  sometime  he  has  been  liv- 
ing on  a  pension  granted  him  by  the  company.  He  is  still  in  good 
health  and  in  summer  works  as  a  bridge  tender.  For  his  second 
wife  he  married  Carrie . 

11-22  Sarah  T.  was  also  born  in  Sheffield  and  came  to  the 
United  States  soon  after  her  marriage.  She  died  when  35  years  of 
age  of  a  low  form  of  fever  resembling  typhoid  and  rheumatism. 
(Pub.  Rec.)  Her  family  believe  that  she  also  had  Bright's 
Disease. 

Convulsions,  fainting  spells,  nervous  and  mental  trouble  are 
denied  by  this  family.  All  are  in  fairly  good  health  and  capable 
of  maintaining  themselves  comfortably. 

Case  of  William  S. 

Summary 

The  case  of  William  S.  is  of  esf)ecial  interest  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  what  are  probal)ly  three  unrecognized  cases  of  epilepsy 
in  as  many  generations.  It  is  well  known  that  epilepsy,  especi- 
ally in  the  so-called  "  milder  fonns  ''  where  there  is  no  Ions  of 
<*oii8ciousness  or  convulsion,  usually  goes  unrecognized  not  only 
by  the  tea<*h(*r,  enij)h)y(»r  and  social  worker,  but  l)y  the  physician 
who  is  an  onlinary  practitioner  as  well.  Lavmen  do  not  as  a  rule 
know  that  the  epileptic  mental  makeup  may  be  present,  with 
periods  of  loss  of  identity  or  epileptic  mania,  without  loss  of  con- 
si'iousness  or  the  convulsing  present  in  the  conventional  epileptic 
attack.     For  example  the  boy  here  studied  has  been  considered 
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nt'thiii;;;  lesj*  than  a  "  i»;i«I  "  Uiv.  liei-aiiA*  he  wa^  bright  Io*>kiiig 
ainl  at-tive  in  hU  nlav.  Hi^  arra<*ks  have  uever  hern  witnesesetJ  bv 
a  physk'ian  an«l  are  s^  infretjuent  au<i  usually  S4i  mcDmplete  that 
they  are  not  reti^gnizeil  aji  resembling  a  regular  "  tit/'  In  his 
(•a^e  a  \n41-«U^rinrtl  an  J  «*har;i«*rprisr!i*  aura  usually  rakes  the  pla<»e 
•jf  the  seizure  an«i  is  «>ften  ahortei  at  this  point.  The  bov's  pater- 
rial  halt'-un<*l«'  is  an  irub»H-i!r  wirh  «.*<>nvulsive  rpn«len<'iesu  It  is 
[HiissiMe  that  the  al" luminal  [»ains  without  apparent  cause  which 
have  been  «>bserveii  when  he  was  in  the  State  n«>KpitaL*«  have  been 
epilepti**  auras.  The  weak  an«l  amiable  personality,  sabjeet  to 
[eri'^iis  «'t  H\.it>  menr  and  rage,  with  homioiJal  tenilenciesy  and 
the  tendency  r««  al<.i»b>lism,  ar^  charaoteristie  of  the  epileptic  men- 
tal mMkf*Ti[».  Aiiaiu  rh*-  paternal  grandmother  ha«l  "fits'*  when 
young,  and  tainting  spells  in  niid<ile  life,  with  a  phenomenon 
diainn^sei]  js  "  irlobus  hysteri<*us.''  a  symptom  said  to  be  character- 
:.-tiv  of  the  cliitiai:terir  whi^h  however  still  persists  in  this  person 
at  the  age  of  HI.  These  "  spells  "  are  a<'<»ompanied  by  severe  pain 
and  have  been  variously  diagn»>sed  as  gall  stones,  stomach  troable^ 
etf.  The  description  of  the  attacks  bears  a  resemblance  at  least 
to  the  attacks  of  the  paternal  un«*Ie.  In  the  paternal  grandmother 
are  present  many  traits  typi«.'al  of  the  epileptic  mental  makeups 
the  inferior  mentality,  eg^^-en trinity,  religiosity  with  a  poorly 
developeii  ethical  sense,  p«»r  memory  with  «><*casional  lapses^  alter- 
natinj:  perio*ls  of  desp«ondency  and  elatiim,  and  the  homicidal  and 
suiciiial  tentlencies. 

Oi  the  family  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  exceptian 
of  the  imt'CiMle  uncle  who  is  known  t(.^  hiive  been  ailmitted  to  10 
instirutit^ns  as  many  as  17  tim«>s.  the  family  is  self-supporting. 
That  they  b«)r«Ier  on  dep^n'Ien<?v  is  sb.^wn  hi>wever  by  the  fact  that 
in  several  instan«*es  the  ••hiHreri  h:'Vf-^  been  ^^r»'Ught  up  in  institn- 
ri'-ns  and  ^he  wriRit^ii  hav**  nil^i:  :!:*••"»  I'mstirution.  What  is  of 
^:^.^^*  inipijrtain^e  in  rhi-  ''i\<^  '\<  rhjr  ■i.l^h*»iii:h  <elt -sup porting,  they 
ar»^  ri"C  as  a  fninily  l:!\v-:jl»idin^  ar:!  Im  several  iiistan**es  are 
•i^^ri-iedly  dangenus  -.lejii^fr^rs  "f  'i4u*iery.  It  is  an  interesting 
«M,nimentarv  upf^n  "'ir  -H.«'i:il  svsri»!:is,  esTVciallv  our  courts^  that 
jl*h«>u:rh  dhn«;naal  'i:^-y  :ir»*  ^ri'l  l>:i.i  r»:>f'i'iisibl€-»  fir  rheir  acts 
an«i  ail*  •  wed  rheir  lihertv  w-^rii  -hi'  ;>«»ss:tMlity  that  they  may  com- 
mit other  and  pi'ssii>ly  morf*  s^^ri-jus  '-rinies. 
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CHAPTER  5 

Themes  foe  Investigation 

The  primary  theme  for  investigation  in  field  work  is  heredity. 
The  field  work  done  at  The  Training  School,  Vineland,  X.  J., 
disclosed  in  a  brilliant  way  the  highly  hereditary  nature  of  feeble- 
mindedness. This  field  work  was  done  on  an  hypothesis  which 
was  quite  new  and  which  represented  a  distinct  advance  in 
thought  regarding  the  feeble-minded  and  their  treatment.  Quot- 
ing from  Goddard^s  "  Feeble-mindedness,"  p.  2 : 

"  This  hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  follows :  there  are  all  grades 
of  responsibility,  from  zero  to  the  highest ;  or,  there  are  all  grades 
of  intelligence  from  practically  none  up  to  that  of  the  genius  or 
the  most  gifted.  Responsibility  varies  according  to  the  intelli- 
gence. Even  among  those  people  whom  we  have  usually  consid- 
ered thoroughly  normal  and  responsible,  there  are  environments 
in  which  they  are  responsible  and  others  in  which  they  cannot  be 
so  considered.  They  have  intelligence  enough  to  live  in  certain 
environments  and  care  for  themselves  but  in  a  more  complex 
social  group  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  function  properly.  As 
Binet  i>oints  out,  normal  intelligence  is  a  rehitive  matter  and  that 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  French  peasant  out  in  the  country  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  Frenchman  in  Paris.  That  intelligence  which 
carries  a  person  through  life  under  a  sim])le  form  of  society  is 
insufficient  in  many  of  the  complex  situations  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  this  relativity  that  has  disturbed  us  and 
led  us  to  go  so  far  without  seeing  the  real  issue.  In  other  words 
the  persons  who  constitute  our  social  ])roblems  are  of  a  type  that 
in  the  past  and  under  sim])ler  environments  have  seemed  respon- 
sible and  able  to  function  normally,  but  for  whom  the  present 
environment  has  become  too  complex  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
responsible  for  their  actions.  We  have  not  realized  this,  so 
gradual  have  l)een  the  changes  that  have  come  over  our 
civilization.'' 

The  re<lis<'()V(»rv  of  Mendc^l's  law  has  also  stimulated  much  stu<lv 
of  familv  histori(»s  to  learn  whether  human  traits  are  inherited 
as  are  those  of  the  ])ea,  with  which  Mendel  experimented.     The 
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following  account  of  the  Mendelian  theory  is  quoted  from  Bulletin 
Xo.  5  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office,  by  Rosanoff  and  Orr,  entitled 
*^  A  study  of  heredity  of  insanity  in  the  light  of  the  Mendelian 
theory,"  pp.  222-224. 

THE  MENDELIAN  THEORY 

*'  The  total  inheritance  of  an  individual  is  divisible  into  unit 
characters,  each  of  which  is,  as  a  general  rule,  inherited  independ- 
ently of  all  other  characters  and  mav  therefore  be  studied  without 
reference  to  them. 

"  The  inheritance  of  any  such  character  is  believed  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  presence  in  the  germ  plasm  of  a  unit  of  sub- 
stance called  a  determiner. 

"  With  reference  to  any  given  character  the  condition  in  an 
individual  may  be  doviinant  or  recessive:  the  character  is  dom- 
inant  when,  depending  upon  the  presence  of  its  determiner  in  the 
germ  plasm,  it  is  plainly  manifest ;  and  it  is  recessive  when,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  its  determiner  in  the  germ  plasm,  it  is  not  present  in 
the  individual  under  consideration. 

"  The  dominant  and  recessive  conditions  of  a  character  are 
designated  by  the  symbols  D  and  R  res})ectively. 

*^  Thus  in  the  case  of  eve  color  the  brown  color  is  the  dominant 
condition  and  the  blue  color  is  the  recessive  condition.  In  other 
words,  the  inheritance  of  brown  eyes  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
germ  plasm  of  a  determiner  upon  which  the  formation  of  brown 
pigment  in  the  anterior  layers  of  the  irides  depends,  while  the 
inheritance  of  blue  eves  is  due  to  the  lack  of  determiner  for  brown 
pigment  in  the  germ  plasm,  for  the  blue  color  of  eyes  is  due  merely 
to  the  absence  of  brown  pigment,  the  effect  of  l)lue  being  produced 
l)y  the  choroid  coat  shining  through  the  opalescent  but  pigment- 
free  anterior  lavers  of  the  irides  in  such  cases. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  as  regards  any  character  an  individual  may 
inherit  from  both  parents  —  duplex  inheritance,  designated  by  the 
symbol  DD,  —  or  from  one  parent  only  —  simplex  inheritance, 
designated  by  the  symbol  DR,  —  or  he  may  fail  \o  inherit  from 
either  parent  —  nnlliplex  inheritance,  designated  l)y  the  symbol 
\X\\\  in  the  last  case  the  indivi<]ual  will  e.\hil>it  the  recessive 
condition. 
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"  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  relative  number  of 
oaeh  type  of  offspring  according  to  the  theoretical  expectation  in 
the  <*a8e  of  anv  combination  of  mates. 

"  There  are  but  six  theoretically  possible  combinations  of  mates. 
Continuing  to  make  use  of  eye  color  as  an  instance  of  a  Mendelian 
character,  let  us  consider  in  turn  each  theoretical  possibility. 

"  1.  Both  parents  blue-eyed  (nulliplex) ;  all  the  children  will 
Ix*  l)lue-eyed,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  following  biological  formula: 

RR  X  RR  =  RR 

"  2.  One  parent  brown-eyed  and  simplex  (that  is  to  say  inherit- 
ing the  determiner  for  brown-eye  pigment  from  one  grandparent 
only),  the  other  blue-eyed :  one-half  of  the  children  will  be  brown- 
eyed  and  simplex  and  the  other  half  blue-eyed : 

DRXRR  =  DR  +  RR 

"  3.  One  parent  brown-eyed  and  duplex,  the  other  blue-eyed:  all 
the  children  will  be  brown-eyed  and  simplex: 

DDXRR  =  DR 

"  4.  Both  parents  brown-eyed  and  simplex :  one-fourth  of  the 
children  will  be  brown-eyed  and  duplex,  one-half  will  be  brown- 
eyed  and  simplex,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  will  be  blue-eyed 
(nulliplex) : 

DKXDK=DD+2  DR+RR 

"  5.  Both  parents  brown-eyed,  one  duplex  the  other  simplex : 
all  the  children  will  be  brown-eyed,  half  duplex  and  half  simplex: 

DDXDR  =  DD  +  DR 

"  6.  Both  parents  brown-eyed  and  duplex :  all  the  children  will 
be  brown-eyed  and  duplex : 

DD  X  DD  =  DD 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  these  formulae  that  in  attempting  to  pre- 
dict the  various  types  of  offspring  that  may  result  from  a  given 
mating  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  whether  the  character  is 
in  each  parent  dominant  or  recessive,  but  in  the  case  of  the  dom- 
inant condition  also  whether  it  is  duplex  or  simplex. 

"  Turning  again  to  the  example  of  eye  color,  a  blue-eyed 
individual  we  know  to  be  nulliplex,  as  he  has  no  brown  pigment 
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in  his  ove8  aiul  thoreforo  could  not  have  inherited  the  determiner 
for  brown-eye  pigment  from  either  ]>arent.  But  how  are  we  to 
judge  in  the  ease  of  a  brown-eyed  i)erpon  whether  he  has  inherited 
the  determiner  for  that  character  from  both  parents  or  only  from 
one  I  We  can  judge  this  only  by  considering  the  ancestry  and 
offspring  of  the  individual. 

"  To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the  essential  difference 
lx»tween  the  dominant  and  the  recessive  conditions  of  a  character 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  case  of  simplex  inheritance  the  dominant 
condition  is  plainly  manife^^t,  while  the  recessive  condition  is  not 
apparent  and  can  be  kno^\^l  to  exist  only  through  a  study  of 
ancestry  and  offspring." 

The  Bureau  has  made  no  contribution  to  this  subject,  as  none 
of  its  data  seemed  i-omplete  enough  to  warrant  the  study  of  Men- 
delian  distribution,  and  alsi^  l>e<'au>t^  we  were  not  convinced  that 
the  subjtvts  wo  were  studying,  viz.  iWble-mindedness  and  epilepsy, 
were  unit  traits  \o  start  with.  In  feeble-minded  families  our 
iiitorivt  centered  rather  ar«^nn«l  the  feasibility  of  letting  the 
families  i\>ntinue  to  )>n>]»agate  auil  live  at  hirge.  or  the  desirability 
of  cutting  off  the  line.  We  an^  sutrlcientlv  as<iurei1  that  feeble- 
miii.lednt^s  runs  in  families  si»  that  the  questions  of  segregation 
:;ii«l  sTorili:'.ation  are  the  vital  "ncs. 

It  is  of  inTort^T  that  r.«»  r.i:iTter  with  what  case  one  starts, 
wi.o:hr-r  feeMt^rr.iv.iivhiess.  m-x  i-tTenso.  ;«!i\>holism.  insanitv  or 
wi.:-:  r.  ■:.  the  s;-.v..o  ::eiier::l  v.i.-i'*>:r:tV«Ie  vaits  crop  out  in  the 
:.  :..:S   V:^:  rv.     A   n-v:.'    ■  :   :■:!■•>••:.  •»!   U*  iV.milv  histories  of 

t '  iie:^:-  >  ;;:..■  V'  i.i-"  -ri'-^   •:  >>■  ".'i^::::.  't^.i.  .;i>■i^»^e•^  an  underiv^ 

■ 

■:..:  :>^x:;>  •:  !.'■::  ^'.\"hi  :•:■  ;!'v  ::.  ■- •■:  .-.-m^s.  rouallv  marked. 
■  vrrv  i^:.-:  Tr:;'^  .:.■::•  ■:  tv'lri-v  iv  :he  feeble-minded 
:.::...>.  .^  vt  *  .^  :;.■.:■': i  :•-:•■..-::.::.  io'ii.T ---  ':,  The  e;«ilej»tic  fami- 
!•-.  r'::>  :'.'■  ".:  ■••"sir.."  li-  -  -  !.  1  :*.;::>  .  ■  :.- *  mv:  :  "j  segregate 
■V.«'::.v,  ;vt=-*  ::.  .•:.»-  :.:^.!1\.  .  •  .  "..  "n":  -  ■  :  •'..»::.  ./^^  fiten  evident 
i:.  :..t-  -..:..<   i.^\,..\.      li.'-  :  !    '.i  ..  ::•:.    -  :.:■:  .   -i::.pie  vine  but  is 

r*!.;.T  :!.e  t^'iii^iexiT:*^     :'  ::ii«  :!:..:.. i-  :..,  \   :.«•:  ' <■  ui;dervalued 
iLe  fallowing  is  lakei:  i:>'::.  Vr.r.  .   !'■';>'  "  1  i.i  r.  ii.i  ..•:  primitive 

man.**  ppi  S5-6. 
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Ancestors 


>f 


'^  In  a  large  population  which  is  as  little  stable  in  its  habits  as 
that  of  modern  Europe  and  modern  America,  the  number  of 
ancestors  of  a  single  person  increases  very  rapidly,  the  number  of 
parents  being  two;  of  grandparents,  four;  of  great-grandparents, 
eight;  the  theoretical  number  of  ancestors  twenty  generations 
back  would  be  over  a  million,  or,  more  accurately,  1,048,576. 
Twenty  generations  represent,  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  of 
modem  times,  about  seven  hundred  years;  according  to  the  rate  of 
increase  of  older  times,  about  four  hundred  as  a  minimum.  These 
figures  would  apply  to  the  series  of  generations  represented  by 
firat-bom  males;  for  first-born  females  the  respective  numbers 
would  be  about  five  hundred  years  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  *****  Owing  to  inter-marriages  between  the  same 
families,  large  numbers  of  ancestors  will  be  duplicated  in  different 
paternal  and  maternal  lines;  and  in  this  way  the  real  ancestry 
of  each  individual  appears  to  be  much  more  complex  than  the 
purely  arithmetical  treatment  would  suggest.  The  calculation 
for  the  ancestor  table  of  the  German  Emperor,  for  instance,  is 
instructive.  According  to  O.  Lorenz,  the  numbers  of  his  ancestors 
in  successive  generations  were  as  follows: 


GENERATION 

Theoretical 
number 

Actual 
number 

I 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

1.024 

2,048 

4,096 

2 

II  

4 

Ill  

8 

IV 

14 

V 

24 

VI  

44 

VII   

74 

VIII 

•116 

IX 

•177 

X 

•256 

XI  

•342 

XII  

•533 

•  These  cenerationa  are  not  completely  known.    The  values  here  given  are  the  maximum  values 
which  would  be  found  provided  the  unknown  individuals  had  had  no  loss  of  ancestors." 


Eiivironineni 

The  subject  of  enviroiiineiit  is  closely  bound  uj)  with  the 
problem,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  enviroiiinent  is  liereditary 
or  not.     Persons  tend  to  sink  to  their  level.     Some  naturally  like 
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a  slum.  Thev  do  not  foel  oontoiited  anywhere  else.  Whatever  in  a 
city  life  is  lowest  an<l  toughest  is  congenial  to  them.  Our  stiidiex 
of  environment  must  l)e  nuich  more  exten<led  hefore  an  interpre- 
tation can  Ik*  un<lertaken,  but  it  seems  at  the  present  time,  that 
environment  is  a  very  consi<lerable  factor  in  delinquency  and 
criminality,  if  not  in  other  matters  of  defect.  Investigators  come 
to  interpret  houses  in  the  terms  of  their  occupants,  and  to  trained 
eyes,  certain  houses,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  seem  just  as  surely 
"  feeble-minded  houses  ' "  as  do  the  inhabitants  to  be  feeble-minded 
persons. 

In  the  opinion  of  Boas: 

"We  lire  le<l  to  the  conclusion  that  environment  has  an  important 
effect  upon  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  functions 
of  man ;  and  that  for  this  reason  differences  of  type  and  action 
l)etween  primitive  and  civilize<l  groups  of  the  same  race  must  Iw 
expected.  It  seems  jdausible  that  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
these  modifications  must  l)e  l(K)ked  for  in  the  progressive  domesti- 
cation of  man  incident  to  the  advance  of  civilization. 

Even  granting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  influence  to 
environment,  it  is  readilv  seen  that  all  the  essential  traits  of  man 
ire  due  primarily  to  heredity.  •»  *  *  j  ^^1  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  environment  is  of  such  a  character, 
that,  although  the  same  race  may  assume  a  different  type  when 
removed  from  (me  environment  to  another,  it  will  revert  to  its  oU 
type  when  replaced  in  its  old  environment.  This  point  ha4»  not 
been  proved  by  actual  anthropological  evidence;  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  make  this  assumption  by  analog^'  with  what  we  know 
nf  th<»  behavior  of  plants  and  animals.'^ 

/i<//7//  training 

Under  the  head  of  environment  comes  the  early  experience  and 
training  of  a  child  and  in  the  light  of  our  studies  this  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  important  as  concerns  the  child's  future  life.  This 
matter  should  be  ]>rol)e(l  into  intensively  in  field  work,  and  if  it 
is  found,  as  seems  likely,  that  the  real  I'oots  of  character  are  grown 
before  the  child  is  ten  years  of  age,  then  it  will  be  known  where 
to  place  the  emphasis  in  bringing  up  the  State's  future  citizens. 
XeglcH't  of  training  for  ])arentlnx)d  is  one  of  the  most  serioiu 
ncgle<'ts  in  our  system  of  education,  for  the  early  training  in  the 
home  seems  to  have  a  verj-  marked  influence  on  the  future  per 
formaacc  of  tho  individiud«  and  all  th«  mtthoda  of  later  trainim 
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can  hardly  overcome  the  wrong  tendencies  which  date  back  almost 
to  the  cradle  in  the  child's  experience. 

Colvin  says : 

**Any  influence  in  the  life  history  of  the  individual  that  serves 
to  modify  his  behavior,  to  make  it  diffwent  from  what  it  originally 
was,  may  be  considered  in  this  general  sense  educative.  *  *  * 
The  environment  always  tends  to  modify  behavior,  since  it  varies 
from  time  to  time,  and  thus  new  adjustments  are  required  for  sat- 
isfactory adaptation ;  however,  it  is  the  environment  as  consciously 
determined  and  controlled  that  we  ordinarily  think  of  when  we 
speak  of  education.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  environ- 
mental influences  that  tend  to  modify  behavior  must  be  considered 
as  the  causes  of  new  adaptations,  and  hence,  in  a  very  true  sense, 
aa  a  means  of  education.     *     *     * 

The  modifications  of  behavior  of  the  individual  must  be  con- 
sidered as  acquired  characters  and  they  are  in  all  probability  as 
such  purely  individual  modifications.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
results  of  education  cannot  be  directly  transmitted  through  physi- 
cal inheritance  and  thus  cannot  become  permanent  characteristics 
of  the  TSLce,  Such  a  transmission  would  be  possible  only  if  these 
modifications  were  inborn  and  not  acquired. 

The  conduct  of  each  individual  tends  to  modify  that  of  others 
in  his  immediate  environment  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
entire  social  group  is  extremely  imitative  and  suggestible.  A 
loader  may  profoundly  influence  the  l)ehavior  of  this  grou])  and 
thus  the  l>ehavior  of  countless  individuals  who  are  later  born  in 
this  particular  social  environment.  Many  communities  manifest 
for  centuries  certain  attitudes  of  mind  and  types  of  behavior 
which  originally  were  the  characteristics  of  a  few  individuals  from 
whom  this  group  traces  its  origin." 


n9  ^ 
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CHAPTER  Gi 

Traits  and  Their  Symbols 

The  synil>ols  oflFeroil  for  use  in  charting  by  Davenjwrt  and  God- 
rhird  are  the  following: 


A  alcoholic,  decidedly  intemperate 

B  blind 

C  criminalistic 

D  deaf 

E  epileptic 

F  feeble-minded 

G  gonorrheal 

I  insane 


M  migrainous 

N  normal 

Ne  neurotic 

P  paralytic 

S  syphilis 

Sx  sexually  immoral 

T  tubercular 

W  vagrant   (tramp,   con- 
firmed runaway) 


In  studies  on  insanity  it  is  siiggestotl  that  qualifying  lower  case 
hitters  nsptl  sinirly  <»r  in  coniltinntion,  should,  whenever  possible, 
1h^  atl<le«l  to  the  letter  I.  e.  g. 

a  alcoholic  insanity 

d  dementia  praecox 

g  general  paral^'sis  of  the  insane 

m  manic  depressive  insanity 

p  paranoia 

,  s  senile  dementia 

I  traimiatic  insanity 

In  r;iH»  other  traits  f>r  faust^s  of  death  are  given  on  the  chart 
ihov  \\\i\\  l>e  alil»reviatetl  as  follows: 


encephalitis 

goitre 

general  paralysis  of  the  insane 

hvsteria 

ill  defined  organic  disease 

kiihiey  disciise 

locomotor  ataxia 

manic  di^pressive  insanity 

neuropathic  (condition 

olx^sitv 


bd 

Bright 's  disease 

en 

ca 

cancer 

po 

ch 

childbirth 

gP 

ch 

chorea 

hv 

cr 

cripple 

id 

df 

deformed 

kd 

dp 

dement  Ui  praevox 

la 

dt 

deliriimi  tn*ineiis 

md 

dv 

• 

dropsy- 

np 

ec 

eccentricity 

obs 
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pa 

paranoia 

sd 

senile  dementia 

pn 

pneumonia 

su 

suicide 

8h 

shiftlessness 

va 

varices,  varicose  veins 

sm 

simple  meningitis 

ve 

vertigo 

8b 

softening  of  brain 

X 

unknown 

8CO 

scoliosis 

? 

• 

implies  doubt. 

The  Bureau  has  used  the  capital  letters  as  symbols  just  as  out- 
lined above,  but  has  usually  written  out  the  other  defects  on  its 
charts  instead  of  abbreviating  them.  The  authors  use  an  index 
hand  to  indicate  the  individual  whose  heredity  is  being  studied, 
but  the  Bureau  has  used  a  hand  to  indicate  all  cases  which  have 
been  inmates  of  institutions,  as  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is 
interested  in  public  dependency  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  the  inmates 
of  a  single  institution. 

The  symbols  as  given  by  Davenport  and  Goddard  are  presented 
in  alphabetic  order,  and  they  are  presented  as  if  of  equal  impor- 
tance, and  without  special  interdependence  on  each  other.  By 
analyzing  them  however,  the  Bureau  has  come  to  feel  that  some 
are  much  more  fundamental  than  others,  that  some  are  causes  and 
some  effects,  so  that  a  tentative  arrangement  of  them  was  made  as 
follows : 

TRAITS 

Hereditary  F  N  Ne 

Behavior  Delinquency  Sx       A  W  V 

Resultants: 

Pathological  ESI 

Social  Pr  C 

With  regard  to  any  trait  a  person  may  have  just  enough,  too 
much  or  too  little.  A  normal  person  is  one  who  has  enough  nerv- 
ous energy  to  do  his  work  and  meet  people  well,  but  not  enough 
to  be  excitable  and  overactive  and  overdemonstrative.  A  person 
lacking  in  nervous  constitution  is  dull,  phlegmatic,  apathetic  and 
mentally  stupid.  He  lacks  courage  to  meet  life  and  never  comes 
up  to  the  mark.  A  person  too  active  nervously  goes  all  to  pieces, 
is  anxious,  excitable,  high  strung,  and  possibly  insane.    As  all  the 
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Tniits  rli;irt<Ml  witli  sviiiImiIs  may  Ik*  saitl  to  take  their  starting 
p.»iiit  fn>iii  intoIliuiMico  or  nervous  organization,  the  symbols 
flu»s^*n  for  tlie  tii*st  line  an^  those  which  represent  uormal  mental- 
ity, defeetive  «^r  lessened  mentality,  ami  excessive  nervous  disposi- 
tion. The  neuronic  tendency  makes  itself  felt  in  many  different 
ways,  in  physical  breakdown  and  mental  and  moral  i)eculiaritie8. 
iVrtain  svmbols  as  shown  in  the  second  line  seem  to  relate 
more  to  behavior  than  to  innate  qualities:  these  are  delinquency, 
sex  offense,  alcholism,  wanilerlust  and  vagrancy.  A  person  may 
Ih^  lH>rii  delinquent  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  his  behavior  and 
envinnmient  make  him  delinquent.  Sex  offense  is  the  carrying 
out  of  a  natural  instinct  in  a  wav  that  offends  the  more^.     Alco- 

• 

holism  is  Si>metimes  inherited,  but  unless  a  man  takes  the  first 
drink  he  will  not  bei^tmie  a  drunkard.  Wanderlust  is  more  or  less 
a  itmimon  trait,  but  it  is  inhibiteil  in  all  persons  who  conform  to 
the  six*ial  requirements.  Vagrancy  is  the  second  stage  of  truancy, 
and  is  a  species  of  wanderlust.  The  fact  that  some  persons 
bel^^me  vagrants  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  fact  that  their  first 
wandering  away  was  not  sharply  held  up.  and  all  men  are  as  laiy 
as  they  dare  to  be.  Kipling  has  said  that  it  is  only  the  necessity 
of  earning  our  daily  bread  that  keeps  us  moral. 

Given  certain  natural  traits  and  ivrtain  behavior,  then  certain 
^nher  things  will  result.  As  indicau»«i  in  line  three  a  neurotic 
personalitv  which  forms  the  habit  of  drinkins  and  of  sexual  excess 
:s  :n  danger  of  reaping  a  on^p  of  und*^ir.ible  menial  or  physical 
cv>nd:t:v>i:s  such  as  svphiiis,  insanirv  .>r  epilei^v.  A  person  mav 
l^  i>Tv^listy>?evi  to  epilet>sv  or  :nsAnitv  ;;:;,i  ve:  r«ftss  his  whole  life 

wiThvv,;:  dcve:opini:  them  if  ho  livt^  :::  ;».  odn-f:;^  hvgienic  manner. 

.     »  «  - 

Svi^hilis  is  :ho  heriuct*  of  s^-^me  few  ur.f.TT'.ir.aie  infants,  but  most 
wrs^uis  who  acquire  ii  are  in  laigt^  v.ie.-isure  n*s|v>n5iMe  for  their 
tnvaWe. 

The  Av:.\i  n^ftuhants  t^f  iv^^r  meutiiliix  .ir.d  i^sd  habits  as  shown 
in  line  fo-ur  are  ivauivrisn;  .^i.d  criir.t-.  Thu:^  who  do  not  form 
:ht-  habit  of  s^t^h'-supfv^n  ,^r^^  v*>;:ay:y  r»i:;otsi  :.>  V^rixing  ^"tf"  stealing 
r*e:c^re  they  finish  their  oimvr^  Cringe  K-.-^y  r^  indulged  in  for 
six>rt  by  sonie  ]vrsons.  b«:  r.^oro  of:er.  i:  is  ;he  expie^ion  of  some- 
*«e*s  de*iw  to  live  vva  the  laK'^r  of  otkers^  r.^  1;vh?  without  voyIl 
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The  elimination  of  crime  and  poverty  is  the  great  problem  that 
confronts  social  reformers.  It  has  been  said  of  late  that  much  of 
both  defects  resides  in  the  poor  mentality  of  those  who  are  pauper 
or  criminal.  But  even  given  a  poor  mentality,  if  a  man  or  woman 
is  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  has  some  job,  however  hum- 
ble, that  he  can  perform,  there  is  little  need  of  his  becoming  pau- 
per or  criminal,  if  other  people  do  what  is  right  by  him.  In 
theory  it  is  easy  to  eradicate  hereditary  mental  defect,  but  in 
practice  it  is  difficult.  But  it  is  more  or  less  possible  to  regulate 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  mental  defects,  so  that  thev  will  not 
fall  into  the  worse  evils  of  crime  and  acute  disease. 
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CHAPTER  7 

Feeble-mindedness 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  call  everything  which  does 
not  square  with  normal  expectation  feeble-mindedness,  whether 
it  be  dullness,  business  incapacity,  moral  delinquency,  psy- 
chopathy, or  what  not.  Feeble-mindedness  has  been  a  waste 
basket  term  with  a  wide  popularity,  like  the  "  constitutional 
inferiority  "  of  the  medical  profession.  Although  some  effort  has 
been  made  to  describe  the  kinds  of  feeble-mindedness  according 
to  the  supposed  cause,  and  although  one  or  two  forms  are  so  con- 
spicuous that  they  can  l>e  recognized  easily,  viz.,  cretinism  and 
Mongolism,  it  may  be  said  that  up  to  this  time  there  is  no  adequate 
classification  of  feeble-mindedness.  To  our  minds  its  most  sim- 
ple and  fundamental  form  consists  in  the  inability  to  comprehend 
abstractions.  Xumber  is  an  abstraction  and  the  truly  feeble- 
minded person  is  soon  beyond  his  depth  in  numbers.  By  dint  of 
great  effort  he  can  learn  to  read  although  the  printed  symbols  also 
stand  for  abstractions.  In  hand  work  as  such  he  is  not  inferior 
to  the  normal  mind,  but  the  power  of  planning  his  work  and  guid- 
ing it  wisely  is  absent  in  many  cases. 

Labor  of  the  feeble-minded 

It  is  often  said  that  the  feeble-minded  are  able  to  work  only 
under  supervision,  as  if  this  were  a  peculiarity  and  a  reproach. 
But  while  the  feeble-minded  are  less  desirable  workers  than  intelli- 
gent people,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  usual  way  for 
normal  wage  earners  to  work  under  direction.  Few  persons  are  so 
self-sufficient  that  they  either  begin  anything  important,  or  con- 
tinue it  to  its  completion  without  the  advice  of  their  fellows.  In 
almost  every  line,  even  the  most  intellectual  vocation,  the  one  who 
does  the  work  is  rosp<)nail)lc  to  someone  above  him,  and  tiikes  his 
difficulties  to  him  in  search  of  advice.  Work  that  is  to  be  done 
absolutely  alone  is  universally  unpoi)ular  and  pity  is  expressed 
for  those  assigned  to  solitaiy  posts.  Other  things  being  equal  a 
person  who  works  l)etter  alone  than  in  the  company  of  and  under 
the  direction  of  his  fellows  is  considered  queer  and  undesirable. 
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Thus  the  fact  that  the  labor  of  the  feeble-minded  is  poorer  and 
requires  more  supervision  than  that  of  normal  persons  proves 
them  different  not  so  much  in  kind  but  in  degree.  It  would  be 
advantageous  to  determine  for  what  occupations  the  feeble-minded 
are  best  adapted,  and  try  to  train  them  for  and  guide  them  into 
these  occupations. 

DeterrmncUum  of  feeble-ynhidedness  in  the  field 

The  three  recognized  grades  of  feeble-mindedness  are  the  idiot 
with  a  mentality  up  to  two  years,  the  imbecile  with  a  mentality  of 
from  three  to  seven  years,  and  the  moron  with  a  mentality  from 
eight  years  up  to  twelve  or  possibly  fifteen.  Mentality  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Binet-Simon  measuring  scale  of  intelligence,  of 
which  the  Bureau  is  now  using  the  Stanford  revision.  Mental 
tests  cannot  l)e  given  satisfactorily  without  something  approximat- 
ing lal>oratory  conditions.  It  is  quite  possible  to  examine  inmates 
of  institutions  and  members  of  families  who  are  attending  school, 
but  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  give  the  tests  in  the 
home.  The  tests  are  more  applicable  to  children  than  to  adults, 
so  that  the  field  worker  has  at  least  two  classes  of  persons  to  rate 
for  mentality  whom  she  cannot  test  as  she  can  school  children, 
viz.,  infants  and  children  under  school  age,  and  adults. 

Mentality  of  infwnts 

The  following  points  as  laid  down  by  Still  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  estimating  the  normality  of  infants. 

"  There  are  certain  points  which  should  suggest  imliecility  in  an 
infant  apart  from  the  peculiarities  of  facies  which  characterize 
the  ifoiigol  and  the  cretin.  The  moat  im])ortant  of  these  is  failure 
to  acquire  certain  powers  at  the  pro]>er  age.  Most  infants,  when 
held  in  the  sitting  posture,  hold  the  head  up  quite  steadily  at  the 
age  of  four  months;  if  an  infant  in  good  ])hvsical  health  fails  to 
do  this  at  the  age  of  six  months  there  is  ground  for  suspecting 
some  mental  deficiency.  Most  infants  distinguish  their  mother  or 
nurse  from  a  stranger  quite  definitely  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
often  considerably  earlier  (at  three  and  a  half  or  four  months)  ; 
failure  to  do  so  at  the  age  of  nine  months  would  indicate  mental 
<lefi(*iencv  unless  th(»rc  were  some  gross  defect  of  sight. 

A  healthy  infant  shouM  l>e  able  to  sit  up  without  support  at  the 
age  of  nine  months;  if  an  infant  without  rickets  or  other  physical 
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disease  is  unable  to  sit  up  alone  at  twelve  months,  mental 
deficiency  is  probable.  The  age  of  learning  to  walk  varies  ven* 
considerably  in  health,  but  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  there  is  no 
attempt  to  walk  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  mental  deficiency 
is  at  least  probable. 

The  date  of  speech  development  is  even  more  variable  in  health; 
it  may  be  very  imperfect  or  even  absent  altogether  for  as  much  as 
two  or  even  three  years,  without  any  deficiency  of  intellect,  but  as 
a  general  rule  a  child  should  be  attempting  to  say  single  words  at 
twelve  months,  and  any  considerable  delay  beyond  this  age  may. 
when  associated  with  such  other  evidences  as  I  have  mentioned, 
point  to  mental  defect. 

If  an  infant  fails  to  grasp  at  objects,  particularly  at  its  feeding 
bottle,  when  it  is  nine  months  old,  mental  deficiency  is  highly 
probable,  and  similar  failure  at  twelve  months  old  makes  mental 
deficiency  almost  certain,  provided  of  course  that  there  is  no  defect 
of  sight." 

Defective  children 

As  a  child  grows  older  the  arrest  of  development  becomes  more 
evident.  There  is  usually  marked  delay  in  learning  to  speak  and 
walk.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  cretinism  or  Mongolism  the 
thickened  skin  becomes  dry  and  scaly  and  the  hair  dry,  coarse  and 
brittle.  The  nasal  bones  failing  to  develop,  the  nose  remains 
squatty.  The  voice  is  husky,  hearing  and  sight  are  often  defec- 
tive. The  teeth  are  irregular  and  decay  early.  In  less  marked 
forms  of  feeble-mindedness  the  child  may  appear  fairly  normal 
when  compared  with  children  younger  than  himself,  and  his  con- 
dition is  one  of  delayed  growth  and  development.  When  a  child 
is  thus  retarded  he  seldom  catches  up  with  normal  children  of 
his  age,  but  although  he  may  make  some  progress  from  year  to 
year  he  remains  always  in  arrears  intellectually.  Memory  in  high- 
grade  defectives  is  often  excellent.  As  a  result  of  this,  as  pointed 
out  by  Goddard,  they  often  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  language,  and 
learn  a  great  many  words,  which  they  use,  not  intelligently,  but 
as  they  have  heard  others  use  them.  The  result  is  that  oftentimes 
they  use  them  with  apparent  correctness,  so  that  we  come  to  give 
them  credit  for  understanding  what,  in  reality,  they  do  not  com- 
prehend. Also,  the  feeble-minded  do  not  have  creative  power,  and 
are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  situations.  They  probably 
hjive  an  arrest  of  development  previous  to  the  time  of  the  devel- 
opment of  association  fibres,  the  functioning  of  which  is  essential 
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to  abstract  thought.  The  sensory  centers  are  all  developed;  the 
motor  centers  are  developed;  a  good  many  connections  between 
these  are  developed ;  but  that  large  mass  of  nerve  material  which 
makes  up  what  we  call  the  association  centers  or  association  fibres 
may  be  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  not  functioning.  Among  the 
feeble-minded  there  is  not  an  equal  lack  of  mental  capacity  in  all 
directions.  The  perceptive  powers,  as  shown  by  Norsworthy,  are 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  strong  and  accurate  as  his  intellec- 
tual powers  and  almost  half  as  strong  again  as  his  power  of  mem- 
ory, notwithstanding  that  he  is  weaker  than  ordinary  children  in 
all  these  particulars.  As  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned  the 
feeble-minded  do  not  form  a  separate  species,  but  simply  occupy 
a  position  at  the  extreme  of  some  large  distribution,  probably 
approximately  that  expressed  by  the  normal  probability  curve. 

Xorsworthy  made  the  interesting  observation  that  the  mouth 
temperature  seems  more  closely  connected  with  the  degree  of  men- 
tal efficiency  than  with  physical  health. 

With  children  of  school  age  the  mental  test  is  superior  to  the 
casual  observation  of  everyday  life  because  it  is  purposeful  and 
methodical.  It  studies  performance  rather  than  mental  content. 
When  a  number  of  children  are  rated  by  the  same  scale  there  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  comparing  them  one  with  another. 

Ailults 

When  it  comes  to  rating  adults,  the  final  test  of  living  is  life 
itself,  and  those  who  support  themselves,  obey  the  laws  and  are  not 
a  social  menace  have  a  quality  which  ought  to  rate  them  as  pass- 
able citizens,  whether  they  are  intellectually  brilliant  or  not.  The 
main  points  on  which  a  field  diagnosis  must  be  based  are  the  per- 
sonal historv*.  the  social  reaction,  the  quality  of  work  thev  are 
capable  of  i>erforming,  and  their  moral  conduct. 

The  Personal  History: — The  life  history  of  an  individual 
reveals  his  ability  and  his  judgment  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances and,  further,  furnishes  the  explanation  of  many  phases  of 
his  conduct  which  otherwise  might  reflect  his  intelligence  unfairly. 
TIh»  j)ositions  which  one  has  held,  the  hard  luck  and  accidents  one 
has  ha<l  and  his  conduct  under  times  of  e8|)ecial  stress,  show  the 
character  of  the  strong-minded  as  well  as  the  weak-minded.     Pos- 
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sibly  the  chronological  events  of  a  life  with  the  causes  and  effects, 
if  these  were  fully  known,  would  be  diagnostic  material  of  the 
greatest  value;  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  get  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  histoiy  of  each  member  of  the  family.  This 
covers  and  includes  the  other  points  which  are  treated  separately 
below. 

The  School  History: — It  is  sometimes  possible  to  find  a  former 
schoolmate  or  teacher  of  the  subject  under  inquiry  who  can  recall 
something  of  the  school  progress.  Considering  that  compulaoiy 
attendance  and  uniform  school  grading  have  been  in  force  com- 
paratively few  years,  it  is  not  fair  to  consider  a  person  feeUe- 
niinded  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy.  One  point  of  inquiry  is  the 
comparison  of  the  subject  with  the  other  members  of  the  class, 
another  is  his  success  with  problems  in  arithmetic  and  long  divi- 
sion. The  number  sense  of  the  feeble-minded  is  especially  limited, 
a  point  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  child  mind  persists 
through  life. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  tables  and  number  combina- 
tions are  memory  work  for  which  the  high-grade  mental  defective 
often  has  especial  ability,  while  problems  call  for  reasoning  whicii 
almost  without  exception  is  beyond  the  scope  of  even  the  high- 
grade  moron.  The  combination  of  processes  involved  in  long  divi- 
sion makes  it  also  a  test  of  mentality.  Without  recourse  to  school 
records  two  commonplaces  throw  light  upon  the  number  sense, 
the  ability  to  tell  time  and  the  ability  to  make  change.  Inability 
to  handle  such  problems  when  everyday  experinece  makes  sudi 
al)ility  useful  is  impressive  and  information  upon  the  subject  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain. 

Commimitii  Standhuj: — The  neighborhood  estimate  of  a  sub- 
ject, if  rightly  interpreted,  is  often  a  valuable  guide  for  further 
questioning.  The  neighl)or8  have  the  advantage  of  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  ol)8ervation  under  varying  conditions.  They  also  have 
the  background  against  which  the  subject  stands.  If  a  feeble- 
inindcil  person  has  or<linarily  good  traits  the  community  often 
establishes  a  kind  of  j)rotectorate  for  him,  making  allowances  for 
bis  deficiencies  and  exaggerating  his  shrew<lness.  It  must  be 
k(»|)t  in  mind  tliat  the  informants  upon  whom  the  investigator  must 
d(»|)end  are  often  of  only  a  slightly  higher  grade  than  the  family 
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studieii  and  are  rarely  discriminating.  The  common  phrase  is 
"  Oh !  he's  smart  enough  in  some  ways  and  in  some  ways  he 
isn't !  "  Or  "  She's  an  awful  careless  person."  When  dealing 
with  such  informants  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  them  to  grade 
the  different  members  of  the  family  as  to  which  is  the  brightest, 
which  the  least  law-abiding  and  which  the  dullest.  Next  to 
the  country  doctor  of  the  old  school,  who  knows  his  neighborhood, 
an  intelligent  and  discriminating  neighbor  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  information  possible. 

Quality  of  Work: — The  feeble-minded  are  almost  without 
exception  lazy,  that  is  they  do  not  place  future  welfare  ahead  of 
present  inclination.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  few  who  lack 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  working  and  are  drudges  without  ade- 
quate recompense.  They  can  often  be  kept  at  work  when  properly 
managed.  Such  particulars  should  be  interpreted  by  the  investi- 
gator. In  one  of  the  almshouses  there  is  an  inmate  who  can  be 
kept  chopping  wood  all  day  if  he  is  given  only  a  few  sticks  at  a 
time  so  that  he  thinks  there  is  a  possibility  of  soon  finishing.  If, 
however,  he  is  i)ut  to  work  at  a  large  wood  pile  he  is  discouraged 
at  the  prospect  and  throws  down  his  axe.  That  characteristic 
alone  grades  him  as  a  mental  defective.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
mentally  defective  men  who  are  at  large  find  their  places  as  farm 
lal>orer8.  Since  there  is  a  large  variety  of  work  to  be  done  on  the 
farm,  from  the  delicate  adjustment  of  machinery  to  the  hoeing  of 
potatoes,  a  particular  point  of  inquiry  is  the  quality  of  work  that 
the  subject  can  do.  To  continue  plowing  after  the  work  is  started 
is  possible  for  him,  but  to  lay  off  the  land  and  plow  the  first 
furrows  is  beyond  his  powers. 

The  moron  woman  is  often  found  in  a  home  either  as  a  domestic 
helper,  or  at  the  head  of  a  family  herself.  In  domestic  service  she 
may  be  quite  a  success  for  she  is  held  up  to  the  standards  of  her 
mistress  and  has  little  opportunity  to  be  careless  and  dirty.  In 
her  own  home  the  case  is  quite  different  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
typical  feeble-minded  housekeeping.  In  such  a  house  all  the 
evidences  of  the  last  meal,  including  the  crumbs  on  the  floor,  are 
usually  present  unless  it  is  summertime,  in  which  case  the  chickens 
may  have  haen  in  foraging  and  cleaned  up  the  scraps.  The  work 
in  the  family  is  never  done  and  washing  may  l>e  in  progress  late  in 
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the  afternoon.  Of  furniture  there  is  either  too  little  or  too  much 
( ju(lge<l  hy  the  investigators  standards).  It  is  a  common  occur- 
renee  to  see  a  bed  or  cot  piled  high  with  soiled  and  crumpled  cloth- 
ing, probably  the  donations  of  kindly  intentioned  neighbors^  and 
the  spare  room,  the  back  shed  or  the  parlor  often  contains  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  clothing,  boxes  and  broken  furniture.  If  the 
family  is  one  of  roving  disposition  these  accessories  are  lost  in 
the  frequent  movings  and  the  house  is  bare  of  furniture.  In  that 
case,  too,  the  family  records  are  lost  and  the  investigator  must 
depend  upon  the  unreliable  memory  of  the  mother  for  dates  and 
order  of  birth.  While  occasionallv  the  moron  mother  is  neat  and 
keeps  her  house  in  order  it  is  an  exception,  and  inquiry  may 
reveal  the  fact  that  a  relative  sometimes  comes  in  and  cleans  up 
or  that  there  is  someone  who  insists  that  some  standard  be 
maintained. 

Factory  work  of  some  kinds  seems  to  be  within  the  power  of 
high-grade  defective  women,  and  the  grading  of  ability  in  that  line 
is  a  difficult  matter.  Comparison  of  her  work  with  that  of  her 
associates  is  sometimes  possible.  The  feeble-minded  man  who  is 
employed  as  one  of  a  group  is  often  the  butt  of  all  of  the  jokes. 
That,  however,  is  not  very  conclusive  diagnostii*  evidence.  The 
point  to  l)e  determined  is  whether  the  subject  can  do  his  work  on 
the  same  basis  as  his  associates  and  whether  he  can  meet  new 
requirements  in  the  work  without  more  than  an  ordinary  amount 
of  direction. 

Moral  conduct: — Moral  conduct  as  a  guide  to  a  diagnosis  pre- 
sents many  snares.  Petty  pilfering  sometimes  accompanies  feeble- 
mindedness and  when  the  subject  has  a  tendency  to  cx)llect  things 
for  which  he  has  no  possible  use  or  when  he  is  very  stupid  in  his 
methods,  it  mav  be  taken  into  consideration.  Lack  of  resistance 
to  alcohol  is  found  in  the  feeble-minded,  but  is  possibly  not 
more  marked  than  in  the  neuropathic.  Indifference  to  marriage 
laws  is  found  constantly  but  the  sexual  immorality  of  the  feeble- 
min<led  is  more  often  the  outcome  of  the  circumstances  into  which 
they  are  thrown  than  to  an  inherent  tendency.  Dotted  lines  and 
a  sunburst  of  husbands  are  most  impressive  ui)on  a  chart  and  have 
a  rightful  place  in  the  record  since  they  picture  the  social  stand- 
ards of  the  family,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  throw  strong  light 
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tipOB  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  Biihject.  It  may  bfi  that  the 
sex  instincts  of  the  feeble-iniudod  woman  are  no  stronger  than 
those  of  w-onieu  olntued  aa  normal,  but  normal  women  have  a  large 
range  of  other  interests  which  more  or  leas  overshadow  the  sex 
interestH.  Incendiarism  is  found  most  often  in  the  lower  grades 
of  male  morons.  Unreasoning  revenge,  the  desire  to  get  even,  is  a 
trait  which  accompanies  mental  defectiveness.  On  the  other  hand 
extreme  religiosity  may  he  just  aa  indicative  of  the  undeveloped 
intelligence  as  a  court  record.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  able  to 
I  certain  amount  of  judgment  and  shrewdness  in  their  ini- 
.'(jaities  and  virtues  which  differentiate  them  from  the  mentally 
idffective. 

Sitmmanj: — Were  it  possible  for  the  investigator  to  get  full 
informiition  on  every  point  in  r^ard  to  each  member  of  the  family 
under  investigation  it  would  be  feasible  to  work  out  a  system  of 
paints  and  obtain  a  rough  mental  quotient,  but  this  is  seldom 
poHsihlr.  Geographical  distribution  complicates  field  work 
immensely.  The  task  of  the  investigator  is  to  obtain  every  scrap 
of  information  possihle,  then  to  gather  and  classify  the  points, 
considering  them  in  connection  with  the  environment  and  train- 
ing. The  investigator  is  in  a  better  position  to  valuate  his  infor- 
mation than  the  reader  of  the  report  and  it  is  desirable  for  him  to 
make  the  most  accurate  diagnosis  he  is  alile  or  at  least  a  tentative 
■one,  presenting  the  points  upon  which  the  diagnosis  is  made.  If 
further  experience  or  future  events  disprove  the  diagnosis,  at  least 
the  information  upon  which  it  is  based  should  stand  up  under  the 
mont  searching  scrutiny,  Onr  theories  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
facts  underlying  them  should  be  indisputable.  For  that  reason  it 
is  desirable  to  present  as  much  niHterial  as  possible  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  jiersonal  opinion  of  the  investigator.  The  inter- 
pretation of  these  facta  calls  for  all  the  understanding  and  judg- 
ment of  the  investigator,  and  it  is  upon  the  interpretation  that  the 
vahie  of  the  work  rests, 

JiilrllrrliuiJUif  nut    huii.'ipenJidblf^ 

Although  qualities  of  mind  are  held  to  !«(  supreme  by  some 
Krhitem  in  rating  the  value  of  jierstms'  citizenship,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  course  of  time  that  if  a  few  [wrsons  can  think  constructively 
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ami  these  arc  placcfl  at  the  toj)  of  our  government  and  industries, 
we  can  get  along  with  a  considerahle  miinl)er  of  citizens  who  have 
no  power  of  independent  thouglit.  In  common  labor  and  plain 
living  the  qualities  which  are  most  essential  are  industry  and  a 
placid  temperament.  Human  kindliness  and  tact  are  often  of 
more  account  than  the  ability  to  do  long  division.  That  which  is 
called  the  soul  can  be  considerably  develoi)ed  even  in  the  absence 
of  the  abilitv  to  reason  out  lines  of  conduct.  Almost  no  one, 
whether  nonnal  or  subnormal,  originates  anything,  either  in  the 
line  of  conduct  or  ideas.     As  Angell  has  said : 

'*  Undoubtedly  there  is  an  insistent  pojmlar  tendency  to  over- 
estimate the  daily  intellectual  accomplishments  of  the  average 
civilized  man.  Few  persons  appreciate  how  completely  most  of 
us  are  creatures  of  habits,  and  how  infrequently  any  of  us  are 
guilty  of  processes  which  could,  by  any  remote  stretch  of  veracity, 
be  regarded  as  those  of  abstruse  reasoning.  We  think  in  concrete 
and  often  ineffective  ways.  It  takes  us  a  long  time  to  solve  a 
very  simple  problem,  and  the  solution  when  gained  is  often  of  a 
more  or  less  accidental  character.'- 

Habit  formatum 

We  do  not  have  to  think  out  our  theology,  our  ethics,  our  man- 
ners, styles,  food  combinations,  or  pleasures.  The  experience  of 
the  race  is  back  of  us  in  all  these  matters,  and  long  before  we  have 
reached  years  of  discretioji,  we  have  established  firm  habits  of  con- 
duct and  behavior.  Habit  formation  is  the  most  important  of  all 
matters  in  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  and  in  rating  their  per- 
formance.    In  speaking  of  habit  formation  Colvin  says: 

»<  *  *  *  These  acquired  modes  of  behavior  are  gradually  set 
up  and  when  perfected  are  known  as  habits.  *  *  *  Habit  is 
the  result  of  education,  while  instinct  and  diffuse  activity  lie  at 
the  basis  of  learning.  Effective  action  is  in  a  large  degree  based 
on  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  useful  hu})its.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  all  those  individuals  who  are  incapable  in  any 
large  measure  of  controlling  their  behavior  by  intelligent  direction. 
Thus  the  problem  of  educating  sulnionnal  classes  is  mainly  that 
of  j>roper  habit  formation.'' 

Angell  says: 

**  Thus  it  appears  that  the  automatized  control  over  the  mus- 
cular coordinations,  which  we  call  habit,  is  an  indispensable  inci- 
dent in  the  realization  of  our  decisions. 
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"  It  only  remains  to  add  that  an  inspection  of  all  the  relevant 
facts  leads  to  the  conviction  that  in  a  true  sense  our  entire 
volitional  activity  consists  in  the  building  up  of  more  and  more 
inclusive  habits." 

Kirkpatrick  says: 

"  Health  is  favored  and  the  basis  of  a  sound  mental  life  is  pro- 
vided by  establishing  a  good  set  of  habits,  not  only  as  regards 
regularitv  in  eating  and  sleeping,  playing  and  resting,  but  as 
regards  the  way  in  which  he  shall  respond  to  whatever  is  being 
done  for  or  with  him." 

If  a  person  conforms  to  the  standards  set  by  his  class  of  society 
he  is  an  average  member  of  the  race.  Obviously  the  best  thing  to 
do  with  a  person  who  has  less  than  average  mental  stability  is  to 
guide  him,  if  possible,  into  the  habit  of  conforming,  of  doing  as 
other  people  do,  and  this  will  keep  him  well  within  the  bounds  of 
law  and  order,  even  though  he  cannot  think  out  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  his  line  of  conduct.  Habits  are  just  as  strong  in  the 
subnormal,  for  aught  we  know,  as  in  the  normal,  and  when  a  right 
habit  is  thoroughly  formed,  the  person  will  find  it  diflScxdt  to  break 
it,  even  though  he  has  a  motive  to  do  so. 

The  feeble-minded  a^  citizens 

The  following  analj'^is  of  community  life  was  made  with  a 
view  to  seeing  what  part  the  feeble-minded  can  be  expected  to  play 
in  it. 


Subdivision 

Concerned  with 

A  test  of 

1. 

PUBLIC  INSTI- 

Government (Law) 

Leadership  requiring  construct- 

TUTIONS 

School             (Teaching) 

ive    intelligence    and    large- 

General 

Hospital          (Medicine) 

nftflfl  of  view 

welfare 

Church           (Ministers) 

4>> 

HOMES 

Family  relations 

Character  and  etiquette 

Sustenance  and 

Houses,  grounds,  property 

Parenthood 

refinement 

Food,  clothing 

Discipline  of  children 

Family  animals 

Management  of  income  and 

home 
Natural  disposition 
Kindness 
Taste 

3. 

OCCUPATION 

Work 

Judgment 

Study 

Brains 

Sports  (golf,  etc.) 

Worry 
Discontent 

* 

Fractiousness 
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Subdivision 

Conoeraed  with 

Atestof 

4.  ENTERTAIN- 

Moving pictures 

Self  oontrd 

MENT 

Love-making 

Wit 

Saloons 

Sociability 

Dancing 

Sex  revery 

Theater 

Woolgathering 

Games 

Conversation 

Gossip  and  news 

Banter 

Story  telling 

Discussion 

Mere  loafing 

When  the  possibilities  of  the  feebleminded  are  considered  it 
seems  that  for  them  to  be  entertained  is  easy,  to  be  employed  is 
possible,  to  make  decent  homes  difficult,  to  run  the  government 
impossible. 

Some  one  has  said : 

"  Perhaps  degrees  of  intelligence  may  be  marked  by  the  dis- 
tance ahead  one  is  able  to  see  and  plan  for  his  own  happiness  and 
welfare.  If  so,  then  we  discover  that  the  feeble-minded,  so-called, 
are  those  who  are  unable  to  see  even  a  short  distance  into  the 
future,  and  consequently  will  destroy  present  conditions  tf  they 
are  unpleasant,  even  though  they  are  the  foundation  of  happiness 
in  the  future." 
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CHAPTER  8 
Neueotic  Symptoms 

In  the  study  of  pauperism  and  criminality  the  discoverj'  of 
neurotic  traits  has  fully  as  much  bearing  upon  the  subject  as  has 
feeble-mindedness.  Abnormality  of  conduct  in  the  normal  as  well 
as  in  the  feebleminded  may  often  be  explained  by  the  presence  of 
an  abnormal  nervous  system.  A  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  term  neurotic  which  means  an  indication  of  abnormal 
nervous  reaction,  and  neuropathic  which  is  a  stronger  term  and 
applied  to  the  symptoms  of  a  recognized  nervous  disease.  Even  if 
medically  trained  one  must  judge  of  an  abnormal  nervous  makeup 
largely  by  conduct.  In  field  work,  therefore,  neurotic  is  a  general 
term  which  pertains  to  those  who  are  unable  to  stand  the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  ordinary  events  of  life  without  undue  considera- 
tion for  their  health  and  feelings. 

Neurotic  conditions  may  be  exhibited  in  (a)  the  physical 
makeup,  and  (b)  in  the  conduct.  Of  the  physical  symptoms  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  those  of  organic  nervous  dis- 
eases which  are  fixed,  and  the  symtoms  of  neurasthenia  and  allied 
states  which  are  fleeting.  The  characteristics  of  a  nervous  di- 
athesis according  to  Beard*  are:  fine  soft  skin,  delicately  cut 
features,  and  tapering  extremities.  Such  persons  are  not  coarse 
or  gross  and  usually  look  young.  They  often  have  the  appearance 
of  perfect  health  and  consequently  have  little  sympathy.  In  neu- 
rasthenia the  symptoms  are  marked  by  periodicity,  are  subtile,  illu- 
sory and  difficult  of  analysis.  They  are  likely  to  leave  their  impress 
upon  every  organ  in  the  body;  there  is  the  neurasthenic  ey.N 
stomach,  etc.  There  is  the  "  neurasthenic  voice  "  which  is  char- 
acterized by  want  of  courage  and  clearness.  In  this  condition,  as 
Emerson  says,  "  The  voice  is  a  delicate  index  of  the  soul." 

Physical  Symptoms 

Among  the  purely  physical  symptoms  may  be  tenderness  of  the 
scalp  or  of  any  part  of  the  body,  spinal  irritation,  blushing,  sweat- 
ing of  the  palms,   insomnia,   in  which   the  mind    is  overactivo. 


(♦)  O.  M.  Beard —  "  Nervous  Diflcasei." 
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drowsiness,  anaemia,  lack  of  normal  thirst,  abnormalities  in  the 
secretions,  moistening  of  the  eyes,  diyness  of  the  skin,  tremulous 
pulse,  irritable  heart,  local  spasms,  convulsive  movements,  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  cramps,  idiosyncracies  for  certain  foods, 
localized  peripheral  numbness,  temporary  paralysis,  sensitiveness 
to  changes  in  the  weather  or  temperature,  and  impotence  either 
partial  or  absolute.  In  women  irritabilities  of  the  genital  oi^ans 
may  be  analogous  to  spinal  or  cerebral  irritation.  In  almost  any 
case  of  long  standing  nervous  exhaustion,  the  reproductive  system 
necessarily  participates  sooner  or  later  either  as  cause  or  effect 
or  both. 

Phobius 

Morbid  fears  or  phobias  are  common  among  the  neurotic  and 
the  neuropathic.  They  are  not  forms  of  mania,  and  differ  from 
the  fears  of  normal,  healthy  individuals  chiefly  in  degree.  Those 
affected  by  them  are  entirely  without  self-control  and  behave  like 
infants  in  the  presence  of  the  particular  fear  which  concerns  thenL 
The  following  which  are  the  result  in  whole  or  in  part  of  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system  are  frequently  recognized:  fear  of  crowds, 
fear  of  being  alone,  fear  of  open  places  or  of  closed  places,  fear  of 
lightning,  of  disease  or  contamination. 

Hypocliondria 

One  of  the  commonest  indications  of  an  abnoi-mal  nervous 
makeup  is  hyf>ochondria,  a  frequent  feeling  of  malaise,  or  of 
invalidism.  This  condition  is  oft^n  chronic  and  can  be  treated 
only  by  some  imagined  cure,  by  new  absorbing  interests  or  by  the 
person  thoroughly  understanding  his  own  case.  Mental  irritabil- 
ity, f retfulness  and  the  minding  of  petty  aimoyances  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  this  condition.  A  feeling  of  hopelessness  is  char- 
acteristic of  functional  nervous  disorders.  In  organic,  structural 
or  incurable  disease  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  inadequacy.  A 
certain  amount  of  nervous  strength  is  necessary  for  simple  exist- 
ence, and  "  abstaining  from  dying,"  as  Beard  says,  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force.  The  nervously  exhausted  individual  is 
either  constantly  or  intermittently  unequal  to  the  task  of  living. 
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He  can  not  trust  himself  half  an  hour  in  advance,  in  the  midst  of 
labor  his  strength  may  give  out,  for  his  narrow  margin  of  mus- 
cular and  nervous  force  is  Hkelv  to  be  soon  exhausted.  Another 
condition  frequently  met  with  has  been  described  as  the  "  going  to 
die  feeling." 

Luck  of  self-control 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  stated  above,  the  most  common 
symptom  of  an  abnormal  nervous  condition  as  met  in  the  field  is 
exhibited  in  lack  of  self-control  as  shown  in  action  and  in  speech. 
The  neurotic  are  frequently  scatter-brained  when  subjected  to 
excitement.  For  this  reason  they  can  not  successfully  occupy  posi- 
tions where  they  are  subjected  to  the  stress  of  an  emergency.  The 
women  so  affected  make  poor  housekeepers  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  distinguish  between  the  important  and  the  unimportant,  and 
are  either  disorderly  or  painfully  neat.  They  make  poor  mothers 
because  they  are  fretful,  lacking  in  self-control  and  likely  to 
inspire  their  children  with  fear  or  morbid  ideas.  They  are  incon- 
siderate of  others  and  unlikely  to  create  a  serene  home  atmosphere. 
Xeurasthenic  men  in  business  are  likely  to  be  mincing  in  details, 
and  given  up  entirely  to  carrying  out  their  own  elaborate  plans 
and  systems.  They  seldom  have  the  vision  to  launch  big  schemes 
or  the  power  to  carry  them  out.  They  frequently  have  a  poorly 
balanced  ego,  being  alternately  conscious  of  their  ability,  or  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  self-appreciation.  Their  work  is  at  times  bril- 
liant, and  at  other  times  is  below  average  in  both  quantity  and 
qualitj\  Their  output  is  entirely  beyond  their  control.  As  a  rule 
they  are  unsuccessful  in  dealing  with  people,  being  sensitive,  over- 
scrupulous, and  uncertain  of  their  relations  with  others.  They 
are  alternately  aggressive  and  defensive;  give  much  thought  to 
their  own  personality,  and  make  frequent  assaults  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  others.  They  are  on  the  lookout  for  injuries  and  often 
transfer  a  fancied  wrong  to  another  person  or  situation.  If  they 
are  in  a  position  of  power  they  are  likely  to  become  self -centered 
and  autocratic,  or  on  the  contrary  to  become  quite  lacking  in  self 
assertion.  They  are  often  unreasonable  and  high  tempered  and 
make  great  demands  for  their  personal  comfort.  The  last  named 
characteristic  is  associated  with  hypochondria,  with  the  feeling  of 
inadequacy  and  the  uneven  supply  of  nerve  force. 
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CHAPTKU  9,  EPILEPSY 

Epilepsy  is  an  extremely  interesting  subject  for  field  work 
because  its  cause  is  not  known,  and  it  seems  closely  related  to 
many  other  forms  of  mental  and  physical  defect,  as  feeble-minded- 
ness,  insanity,  neuroticism,  temper,  crime  and  sex  offence.  The 
direct  inheritance  of  epilepsy  is  not  so  striking  as  the  direct  inher- 
itance of  feeble-mindedncss,  but  the  disorder  seems  to  develop  on 
a  neurotic  soil. 

The  relation  of  epilepsy  to  infantile  convulsions  is  not  fully 
understood.  The  following  notes  from  Sachs  on  the  subject  of 
convulsions  throw  some  light  on  the  condition. 

('onvuhiotui 

"  Eclampsia  infantum.  The  peculiar  seizures  so  common  in 
infancy,  and  designated  as  convulsions,  constitute  a  symptom,  not 
a  form,  of  disease.  The  unusual  frequency  of  convulsions  in  early 
childhood  j>oints  to  the  greater  excitability  in  the  child  of  the 
motor  mechanism  of  the  brain.  The  motor  centres  in  the  cortex 
are  more  apt  to  "  discharge/'  and  the  inhibitory  power  of  the 
brain  is  less  developed  than  in  the  adult. 

Convulsions  always  denote  cerebral  (cortical)  irritation. 

Convulsions  occurring  within  the  first  few  days  of  life  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  result  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  due  either  to  pro- 
tracted labor,  or  to  instrumental  deliverv.  If  the  child  surv^ives, 
the  injury  done  to  the  brain  often  leads  to  the  development  of: 

I.  Spastic  palsies. 

II.  The  convulsions  may  be  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain, 
such  as  tumor,  abscess,  meningitis,  or  vascular  lesions:  in  all  of 
these  cases,  they  may  be  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but 
other  symi)toms  associated  with  them,  such  as  headache,  paralysis, 
optic  neuritis,  and  the  like,  will  be  forthcoming. 

III.  Tliev  inav  mark  the  onset  of  anv  acute  infectious  disease. 
The  initial  convulsion  in  children  niav  have  the  same  value  as  the 
initial  rigor  in  the  adult.  The  fcu-mer,  with  or  without  fever,  is 
the  clinical  equivalent  of  the  latter.  It  is  common  at  the  onset  of 
pneumonia,  scarlet  fever  and  measles;  and  I  have  also  witnessed 
convulsions  in  malarial  fevers,  and  at  the  onset  of  chicken-pox. 
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IV.  The  convulsions  may  be  of  reflex  origin.  Almost  every 
possible  peripheral  disturbance  has  been  supposed  by  one  author 
or  the  other  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  convulsions.  Of  the 
influence  of  two  conditions  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The 
first  of  these  is  dentition;  the  second,  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

V.  Convulsions  may  be  due  to  poisons  (organic  or  metallic) 
circulating  in  the  blood.  Under  this  heading  we  may  include  the 
convulsions  of  uraemia,  lead,  etc. 

VI.  Convulsions  may  result  from  severe  loss  of  blood,  from 
any  exhausting  disease,  or  from  such  constitutional  disturbances 
as  scrofula  and  rickets.  *  *  *  *  Whatever  theory  one  may 
be  willing  to  adopt  in  order  to  explain  the  close  relatioDfship 
between  rickets  and  convulsions,  the  fact  remains,  that  an  enor- 
mous percentage  of  children  having  convulsions  are  affected  with 

rickets. 

VII.  A  convulsion  may  be  idiopathic,  hereditary  or,  if  you 
choose,  the  first  incident  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  epilepsy. 

Hereditary  syphilis  does  not  play  an  important  part  in  the 
etiology  of  prenatal  palsies.  The  fact  that  syphilis  of  the  parents 
so  frequently  leads  to  stillbirths  may  account  in  a  measure  for  the 
small  part  played  by  this  special  affection  in  these  diseases. 

The  etiology  of  birth  palsies  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  note  how  much  pressure  the  brain  and  skull  will  toler- 
ate without  injury,  but  it  is  natural  that  harm  should  occasionally 
be  done.  Asphyxia  at  birth  has  since  Little's  day  been  considered 
a  most  potent  factor.  My  own  studies  in  this  matter  which  were 
based  upon  a  very  careful  collection  of  statistics,  have  proved  that 
tedious  labor  is  a  more  frequent  and  a  more  disastrous  factor  than 
instrumental  delivery. 

The  distinction  between  organic  and  idiopathic  epilepsy  can 
easily  be  made  if  we  simply  call  to  mind  that  organic  epilepsies 
are,  as  a  rule,  partial,  if  not  unilateral.  Idiopathic  epilepsies  are 
invariably  bilateral  or  general  in  their  manifestations. 

Partial  or  unilateral  manifestations  often  become  general  dur- 
ing the  attack.  Under  the  head  of  organic  epilepsies  we  must 
include  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  This  form  comes  on  with 
deplorable  frequency  after  the  paralytic  attacks  in  early  life. 
However  slifrht  existing  traces  of  such  an  early  hemiplegia  may 
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be,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  epilepsy  was  developed  after  the 
onset  of  the  hemiplegia  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  both 
the  paralysis  and  the  epilepsy  are  due  to  the  same  organic  lesion. 
I  consider  it  a  safe  rule  in  epilepsy  beginning  in  childhood  to 
examine  particularly  for  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes;  and  an 
increase  of  the  reflexes  in  one  half  of  the  body  is  quite  as  safe  a 
sign  of  a  preceding  hemiplegia  as  a  marked  paralysis  with  con- 
tracture would  be." 

According  to  Clark  about  70  per  cent,  of  all  cerebral  palsies  of 
children  develop  epilepsy  in  later  life,  from  three  to  twenty  years 
after  the  original  lesion  is  established. 

Kinds  of  epihpsy 

The  various  stages  of  the  epileptic  seizure  are  the  aura,  or  warn- 
ing, the  tonic  stage,  the  clonic  stage,  the  period  of  stertorous 
breathing  and  the  sleep  following  the  attack.  Status  is  the  climax 
of  epilepsy  in  which  the  patient  goes  from  one  seizure  to  another 
often  without  recovering  consciousness.  The  main  forms  of 
epilepsj*^  are  Grand  Mai,  in  which  consciousness  is  nearly  always 
lost  and  motor  coordination  is  entirelv  destroved  for  the  time 
being;  Jacksonian  epilepsy  in  which  convulsive  movements  arc 
confined  to  a  group  of  muscles  and  in  which  consciousness  is  not 
as  a  rule  lost ;  Petit  Mai  a  short  seizure  with  loss  or  impairment 
of  consciousness  but  with  little  evidence  of  motor  convulsion; 
psychic  epilepsy,  a  temporary  mental  al^erration.  , 

Possible  connection  of  epilepsy  with  ductless  gland  activity 

The  onset  of  epilepsy  cornes  usually  at  the  time  of  the  greatest 
development  of  the  thymus  gland,  that  is,  before  or  during 
puberty.  The  menstruation  of  epileptics  is  late  and  irregular. 
Pregnancy  affects  the  seizures, —  sometimes  they  cease.  These 
facts  indicate  some  connection  between  epilepsy  and  the  sex  glands. 
Stern  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  cured  cases  of  epilepsy  were 
distinguished  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  concluded 
that  thyroidism  is  antagonistic  to  epilepsy.  Dana  believes  that 
vasomotor  seizures,  involving  especially  the  vasomotor  centers, 
occur  in  neurasthenic  j)ersons,  particularly  perhaps  those  having 
some  degrees  of  thyroidism,  witli  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
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violent  beating  of  the  heart,  flushed  face,  or  a  violent  throbbing  or 
fullness  of  the  head,  and  accompanied  by  anxiety  or  fear.  Paris 
observed  the  infreqnency  of  goiter  among  epileptics  in  those 
regions  where  goiter  is  most  prevalent.  Paris's  theory  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  thyroid  body  to  epilepsy  is  that 
epilepsy  is  the  expression  of  a  disproportion  between  the  original 
constitution  of  the  sensibility  and  impressibility  of  the  encephalic 
nervous  centers  and  their  habitual  stimulants  emanating  from  the 
j^andular  organs,  which  assume  the  continuity  and  the  fixity  of 
the  species,  that  is,  reproduction  and  the  regular  individual 
development;  viz.,  the  ovaries  and  testicles  which  not  only  assure 
reproduction  by  the  association  of  their  secretions,  but  which,  by 
a  certain  exciting  action  upon  the  nervous  centers,  in  some  sort 
complementary  to  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  excite  to  re- 
production. It  is  evidently  the  special  function  of  the  thyroid 
body  to  preserve  that  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centers,  which 
presides  at  our  regular  development,  for  the  maintenance  and 
coordination  of  the  fimctional  activity  of  our  organs.  If  the  func- 
tional activity'  of  these  glands  be  too  great,  or  elimination  is 
insuflScient,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  their  protlucts  is  abnormal, 
with  consequent  excitation  of  the  nervous  system,  the  results  will 
be  epileptic  manifestations,  if  these  nerve  centers  have  the  especial 
impressibility  of  what  may  be  called  an  "  epileptic  constitution." 
If  the  origin  of  epilepsy  can  be  thus  explained,  the  cure  of  this 
condition  will  soon  be  among  therai)eutic  possibilities. 

There  is  a  marked  antithesis  between  cretinism  and  epilepsy. 
Epilepsy  usually  arises  when  the  glands  of  internal  secretion  and 
the  genital  organs  have  acquired  a  relatively  intense  functional 
activity.  Among  the  aUeged  causes  of  epilepsy  are  diabetes,  dis- 
tropbia  adiposo-genitalis,  hydrocephalus  internus,  tumor  of  hypo- 
physis, nephritis,  porencephalus,  sclerosis,  several  of  which  are 
connected  with  disorders  of  the  ductless  glands.  Rheumatism  is 
often  accompanied  by  epilepsy,  and  tuberculosis  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  death  of  epileptics.  Puberty,  pregnancy  or  any  crisis 
may  make  increased  demands  on  all  the  ductless  glands  and  thus 
unmask  a  latent  insufficiencv. 
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StigmaJta  of  epilepsy 

The  stigmata  of  epilepsy  may  lie  in  the  way  of  excesses  or 
arrests  of  development.  Epilepsy  is  a  morphological  disease  and 
occurs  in  defective  organisms,  whose  evolution  is  incomplete  or 
aberrant.  The  metabolism  is  not  normal,  toxic  substances  are 
formed  and  retained. 

The  epileptic  facies  has  a  broad  forehead,  broad  and  flattened 
nose,  narrow  and  high  palate,  prognathism,  thick  lips,  staring 
eyes  with  wide  pupils.  There  are  meningeal  and  osseous  thicken- 
ings, exostoses,  vascular  dilation,  sclerosis,  cerebral  atrophy  and 
hypertrophy.  The  blood,  sweat,  urine  and  gastric  contents  are 
hypertoxic  before,  during  and  after  a  seizure,  hypotoxic  in  between 
whiles.  After  an  attack  Loewe  found  increased  elimination  of 
phosphorus  and  a  reduction  of  temperature.  Epileptics  have  con- 
stipation, seem  to  suffer  from  poisoning  of  the  system,  have  slug- 
gish minds,  small  vocabulary,  mental  deterioration,  plateau 
speech,  an  unhappy  disposition,  headache,  voracious  appetite,  need 
a  meatless  diet  and  good  baths. 

In  field  work  in  epilepsy  it  is  well  to  question  for  all  sorts  of 
nervous  symptoms,  as  there  is  usually  a  high  degree  of  neuroti- 
cism.  The  social  behavior  of  epileptics  and  their  families  is  often 
odd,  due  to  their  high  temper  and  offishness.  Hence  their  social 
reaction  should  always  be  learned.  The  following  is  rather  a 
typical  social  reaction : 

Lena  R.,  admitted  to  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  1908,  is 
said  to  be  very  irritable  and  frequently  bites  and  strikes  herself. 
Her  twin  brother  was  troubled  in  school  almost  daily  by  falling 
asleep,  a  case  of  narcolepsy.  Her  mother  was  an  epileptic,  who 
was  easily  provoked  and  inclined  to  be  sulky.  Her  mother's 
brother  also  is  high-tempered  and  hard  to  get  along  with.  Another 
brother  of  her  mother  is  a  traveling  salesman,  but  is  inclined  to 
be  aloof,  is  not  a  good  mixer,  and  uninclined  to  be  sociable  or  con- 
genial. Is  quick-tempered  and  hard  to  get  along  with.  The  third 
brother  of  the  mother  is  mentally  defective  and  epileptic,  is 
usually  good-natured,  but  occasionally  violent  and  at  times  has 
suicidal  tendencies.  lie  at  one  time  declared  that  he  had  killed 
a  neighbor,  and  at  another  time  excited  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood by  saying  that  he  had  killed  and  buried  eight  men  under 
a  certain  tree.     The  maternal  grandfather  was  eccentric,  had  a 
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sulky  disposition  and  was  selfish  and  inconsiderate  toward  his  wife 
and  family.  He  was  unusually  religious,  was  given  to  Sunday 
observance  and  to  preaching  to  others  but  was  not  ethical  in  his 
own  conduct.  He  was  always  talking  about  "  goin'  to  meetin  '  "  as 
he  called  it;  would  not  go  visiting  or  shave  himself  on  Sunday 
and  was  very  self-righteous  although  he  would  do  mean  under- 
handed things  on  the  sly.  He  was  miserly  in  his  habits;  did  not 
provide  the  decencies  of  life  for  his  wife  and  children,  but  sup; 
ported  a  child  in  China  through  some  missionary  society.  A  rela- 
tive tells  a  story  to  the  effect  that  he  once  became  angry  because 
all  the  children  in  the  family  were  girls  and  took  his  dog  and  went 
to  sleep  in  the  bam.  His  second  wife  left  him  because  of  his 
penurious  habits.  As  he  became  older  he  lived  in  filthy  surround- 
ings and  neglected  his  person.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
became  mischievous  and  used  to  go  out  in  the  yard  and  kill  his 
daughter-in-law's  plants.  A  brother  of  the  maternal  grandfather 
was  said  to  be  "  the  biggest  liar  in  seven  states."  Most  of  his 
untruthfulness  took  the  form  of  bragging  in  regard  to  things  he 
had  done  or  was  going  to  do. 

Need  of  hypothesis 

The  Bureau  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  in  field  work  to  study 
a  special  topic  and  not  to  gather  general  information  without 
definite  aim.  As  a  result  of  two  years  of  field  work  in  epilepsy  it 
is  observed  that  there  is  some  relation  between  epilepsy  and  duct- 
less gland  activity,  and  the  Bureau  has  set  itself  the  problem  of 
looking  further  into  this  matter  during  its  next  period  of  field 
work.  After  examining  the  family  histories  for  all  indications 
of  such  a  relationship,  and  after  extensive  reading  in  recent  medi- 
cal literature,  the  following  hvj)othesis  was  built  up,  as  one  to 
work  on  during  the  following  year.  It  may  prove  to  be  entirely 
fallacious  and  have  to  be  thrown  (mto  the  junk  heap,  but  we  hold 
that  it  is  better  to  work  with  an  hy])othesis  than  without  one.  The 
investigator  must  of  course  maintain  an  open  mind  on  the  subjtH't 
and  not  l)ecome  wedded  to  the  hypothesis,  but  she  nuist  make  every 
effort  to  gain  all  the  information  that  will  throw  light  u])<)n  it. 
Method  in  field  work  requires  that  generalizations  should  be  made 
from  each  series  of  family  studies,  and  that  these  generalizations 
should  |>oint  the  way  to  a  new  hypothesis  which  it  is  then  th^  /ii.+^- 
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of  the  field  worker  further  to  examine  and  gather  other  data  to 
establish  its  truth  or  to  disprove  it.  In  offering  the  following 
hypothesis  in  epilepsy  we  simply  exemplify  the  Bureau's  method 
and  can  say  nothing  at  the  present  time  as  to  its  value. 

Hypothesis  of  Bureau  as  to  relation  of  the  ductless  glandular 

system  to  epilepsy 

The  ductless  glands,  working  in  concert,  affect  bodily  growth 
and  metabolism. 

I.  Epileptics  have  certain  marked  bodily  characteristics  as 
a.*  Voice,  harsh  and  monotonous. 

b.  Facies,  with  high  forehead,  prognathism,  staring  eyes, 

which  speaks  of  glandular  disorder. 

c.  Abundant  hair.     Hair  growth  is  controlled  by  ductless 

glands. 

d.  Excessive    libido,     indicating    hji^erfunction    of    sex 

glands. 
II.  Epileptics  liave  a  disturbed  metal)olism  as  sho\vn  by 

a.  Voracious  appetite,  body  seeking  something  that  it  needs 

and  cannot  get  enough  of. 
1).  Intolerance  of  meats,  i.  e.,  of  proteins. 

c.  Constipation,  poor  elimination. 

d.  Headache. 

e.  Unhappy  disposition,  due  to  physical  malaise. 

Among  the  glands  affected  in  epilepsy  may  be 

1.  Thyroid,  because  goiters  and  many  thyroid  disturbances  are 
foimd  in  the  families  of  epileptics. 

2.  Parathyi*oid,  because  feeding  of  thyroid  and  parathyroid 
extracts  were  found  beneficial  by  Bolten. 

8.  Hypophysis,  because  of  prognathism  in  epileptics. 
4.  Thymus,  because  often  found  enlarged  in  autopsies  of  epi- 
leptics. 

An  argument  for  supposing  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy  to  be  due 
to  glandular  disorder  is  that  all  the  spasms  of  the  body  are  related 
more  or  less  closelv  to  this  svstem,  as 

1.  Tetany,  a  calcium  disorder  of  the  paratliyroids. 

2.  Spasm,  due  to  hyi)erthyroidism. 
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0.  Eclampsia,  puerperal,  connected  with  glands  of  generation. 

4.  Uremic  con\^ilsion,  due  to  faulty  metabolism  of  carbohy- 
drates as  regulated  by  the  chromaffin  tissue  of  the  suprarenals,  and 
the  pancreas. 

5.  Spasmophilia,  due  to  unusual  lymph  conditions,  which  are 
regulated  by  the  thymus  gland,  and  chromaffin  tissue. 

6.  Epileptiform  convulsions  of  Addison's  disease,  due  to  hypo- 
function  of  the  suprarenals. 

If  epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  it  stands 
apart;  then,  from  all  other  convulsive  phenomena.  By  this 
hypothesis,  epilepsy  is  due  to  chemical  and  not  primarily  to  ner- 
vous conditions.  Epilepsies  due  to  brain  lesion  and  Jacksonian 
cases  are  not  to  be  explained  by  this  hypothesis. 

Several  conditions  are  reported  to  be  seldom  seen  in  epileptics, 
that  is,  are  antagonistic  to  epilepsy,  viz. : 

1.  Goiter  (but  often  found  in  the  families  of  epileptics.) 

2.  Cancer  (but  often  found  in  the  families  of  epileptics.) 

3.  Infrequency  of  bed  sores  or  infection  of  open  wounds. 

These  matters  require  further  study  to  learn  why  they  are 
antagonistic  to  epilepsy. 

Other  matters  which  require  further  research  are : 

1.  Rheumatism,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  families  of 
epileptics. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  often  precedes  thyroid  disease, 
and  pains  in  the  bones  and  nmscles  are  a  constant  factor  in  what 
is  called  moderate  hypothyroidism. 

2.  Rickets,  a  disease  of  growth  and  metabolism,  which  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  tetany  and  calcium  metalbolism,  due  to  dysfunc- 
tion of  the  parathyroid  glands. 

llclation  of  the  hypoihesis  to  older  hypotheses 

With  regard  to  the  theory'  that  epilepsy  is  due  to  the  poison  of 
infectious  diseases,  quinsy,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  have  been 
observed  to  precede  immediately  an  attack  of  exophthalmic  goiter, 
and  influenza,  malaria,  angina  and  the  puerperal  disorders  may 
load  to  a  temporarv  attack  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  thvroid 
gland.     It  is  conceivable  that  a  ductless  glandular  system,  not 
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otherwise  predisposed  to  cause  convulsions,  can  be  weakened  into 
that  condition  by  the  poisons  of  infectious  diseases. 

Epilepsy  has  been  considered  a  disorder  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  But  this  system  is  closely  bound  up  witli  the 
ductless  glands. 

Exophthalmic  goiter  can  be  caused  by  shock,  so  it  is  conoeivable 
that  other  glandular  disorders  can  be  set  up  by  trauma  or  ot^er 
shock,  even  when  the  brain  cells  are  not  affected. 

Heredity.  In  our  family  histories  there  is  as  much  or  more 
indication  of  hereditary  transmission  of  ductless  ghmdular  dis- 
orders as  of  transmission  of  epilepsy.  In  all  cases  of  inherited 
epilepsy  there  was  some  dysfimction  of  the  thyroid  in  the  family. 

Zone  hypothesis.  As  the  ductless  glands  pour  their  contents 
directly  into  the  blood  system,  and  as  some  of  the  glands  are  situ- 
ated close  to  the  central  nervous  system,  it  may  be  that  the  duct- 
less glands  furnish  the  stimuli  which  set  up  the  irritation  in  the 
2one. 

Affect.  L.  P.  Clark's  hypothesis  of  a  desire  of  the  epileptic  to 
return  to  prenatal  condition  of  dependence,  may  be  explained  as 
a  dysfunction  of  the  sex  glands,  which  along  with  the  other 
glands  are  disturbed  in  epilepsy. 
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CHAPTER  10 
Insanity 

**  Mental  disorders,"  according  to  RosanofF,  "  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  fundamental  categories,  characterized  respectively  by 
insufficiency  and  perversion  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  faculties. 

"  InsuflSciency  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  In  the 
first  case  it  constitutes  arrest  of  development;  in  the  second 
psychic  paralysis.  When  the  psychic  paralysis  is  temporary, 
causing  a  suspension,  but  not  a  destruction,  of  mental  activity, 
the  name  psychic  inhibition  is  applied  to  it;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  permanently  established,  it  constitutes  mental  enfeeble- 
ment  or  dementia. 

"  Perversion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  mav  also 
be  congenital  or  acquired.  Various  terms  are  applied  to  its  mani- 
festations, depending  upon  the  particular  function  affected:  hal- 
lucinations, delusions,  morbid  impulses,  etc." 

The  most  important  causes  of  mental  diseases  are  heredity, 
alcoholism,  syphilis  and  head  injuries.  The  most  important  men- 
tal disorders  which  are  supposed  to  develop  on  a  hereditary  basis 
are  arrests  of  development,  epileptic  psychoses,  constitutional 
psycopathic  states,  dementia  praecox,  paranoia,  manic-depressive 
psychoses,  involutional  melancholia,  and  allied  conditions  which 
constitute  nearly  one-half  of  all  cases  of  insanity. 

Quoting  at  length  from  the  paper  on  "Fortifying  the  child 
against  mental  disease,"  read  by  Miss  Jessie  Taft  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Capital  District  Conference  of  Carities  and  Cor- 
rection in  April,  1917: 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  causes,  mental  diseases  can  be  divided, 
generally  speaking,  into  two  groups.  The  first  group  contains  all 
those  diseases  which  attack  the  brain  and  nervous  system  directly. 
Under  this  heading  come  general  paralysis,  or  paresis,  a  very 
frightful  insanity  —  always  fatal,  and  always  caused  by  syphilis, 
acquired  or  inherited.  Not  all  syphilitic  persons  develop  paresis 
but  all  who  do  develop  it,  have  the  syphilitic  germ  in  their  systems. 
This  disease  is  responsible  for  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  all  men 
in  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  for  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  women. 
This  disease  is  preventable  but  not  curable. 
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*'Ali'oh»»lii'  j)s\vho:?os  coino  next  in  importance.  Xot  onlv  does 
st<*:i<ly  tir  ininiotlerato  use  of  alcohol  account  for  from  15  to  20 
jn*r  cent  of  innuites  oi  liosj)itals  for  the  insane  hut  it  is  also  an 
uireui  in  hringin^  on  other  diseases  in  persons  predisposed  to 
thcni.     Alcohi)li(.4  insanities  too  are  preventahle. 

**  Then  come  diseased  conditions  hrought  on  hy  use  of  drugs 
.-uch  as  cocaine  and  nioi-pliine,  the  deliria  of  fevers,  exhaustion 
psychos(»s,  arterio-sclerosis  —  a  disease  of  the  blood  vessels,  and 
senile  dementia  —  a  wasting  of  brain  tissue.  The  diseases  in  this 
first  gn)Ui)  are  mental  lx?cause  the  mind  is  affected,  but  the  cause 
is  ])hysical  —  a  sick  brain  or  nervous  system. 

'^  Th(»  crucial  point  is  ]'(*ached  when  we  approach  the  second 
•rroup  of  this  classification  which  inchnles  dementia  praecox. 
paranoia,  nnmic-<le])ressive  insanity,  melancholia  and  allied  dis- 
eas(*s.  II<n'e  there  are  no  known  external  causes.  Their  essential 
character  is  mental  not  j»hysical.  Doth  symj)tonis  and  causes  are 
chietb:  psychic.  They  form  the  great  bulk  of  chronic  cases  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  as  well  as  a  large  body  of  milder  mental 
conditioiLS  which  may  never  reach  the  hospital.  With  them  the 
great  hf>pe  of  cure  or  prevention  lies  on  the  mental  side.  Here  we 
have  not  a  brain  disease  with  a  definite  cause  which  can  be  pinned 
down  ajnl  hdx'led.  Nervous  tissues  seem  not  to  be  involved  in  any 
ess(^ntial  wav.  llen^  we  are  dealing  with  mental  forces  and  men- 
tal effects  aii<I  it  is  to  psychology  we  must  look  if  we  are  to  lind 
auy  way  of  controlling  Ibose  causes. 

'"IIen*<litv  has  been  lu'ld  lo  be  the  great  cause  of  these  forms 


or 
not 


Our  nullnnk  is  no  longer  as  blac  k  as  tliat.      Modern  authoritie 

.      ro,„i|'.dIv  iiccepi   III''  niore  rei:snna])le  view  that  no  monti 

T'»'M«  i»  tlii'<'«*<'^"    »'»'«*''■''*'''      ^^'"''^    '"^   inherited    is   a   trait   c 

IrXov  whiclt.  MS  in  Hie  nisr  nf  tuberculosis,  may  or  may  nc 

.  *'   \\\\\\  ti'  d<'ve|f.p  nc/MM-dihg  to  conditions  supplied  by  the 

.'    Ii    k,    nn'.-ilfb'    lo   cimceive   of   an    inheritance   so 

/      ..Uo  iiM  In  Mud '=''"p"  very  inif»roi)able.  but  it  is  also  pos- 

...        vmvive  of  ""  MidivMln.d  only  slightly  handicapi)ed  who 
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ooald  be  overwhelmed  by  a  peculiarly  unfavorable  environment  or 
saved  by  a  favorable  one. 

"As  far  as  the  second  group  of  internally  caused  insanities  is 
concerned,  the  mental  hygiene  movement  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  there  are  no  external  causes,  not  even  heredity  in  any  absolute 
external  way,  but  that  these  diseases  grow  out  of  the  very  char- 
acter and  personality  of  the  individual  who  develops  them.  They 
are  the  logical  result  of  unfortunate  habits  and  unsuccessful  ways 
of  adapting  to  life  which  were  forming  from  early  childhood. 
Certain  traits  have  flourished  at  the  expense  of  others,  tendencies 
that  should  have  been  checked  or  offset  in  some  way,  have  never 
been  corrected.  The  result  is  a  mind  so  badly  balanced  as  to  be 
unfit  for  meeting  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  existence. 

"  This  vou  see  at  once  associates  the  mind  of  the  insane  with 

•J 

ordinary  everyday  psychology.  The  sick  mind  started  out  with 
the  same  set  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions  as  the  healthy  mind 
but  got  them  so  tangled  up  in  its  efforts  to  meet  life's  difficulties 
that  it  could  not  use  them  effectivelv.  We  all  know  that  mental 
traits  are  subject  to  modification,  to  improvement  or  to  deteriora- 
tion. We  know  that  habits  can  be  determined  to  a  large  extent; 
that  they  can  be  formed  for  good  or  bad  results,  or,  once  formed, 
can  be  altered,  especially  in  the  young.  This  same  psychology 
applies  equally  well  to  the  mind  that  may  some  day  develop  mental 
disease.  When  this  mind  is  very  yoimg  and  its  unfortunate  traits 
are  just  beginning  to  show,  there  is  the  possibility  of  modifying 
those  traits  through  training,  of  helping  the  child  to  form  better 
habits,  and  of  devising  ways  to  counterbalance  the  overdeveloped 
instincts  or  tendencies  by  cultivation  of  others.  You  see,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  you  accept  this  view  of  mental  disease,  the  great 
possibility  of  prevention  rests  at  once  upon  those  who  have  charge 
of'  children  —  when  the  habit  reactions  are  being  fixed  and  traits 
and  tendencies  directed  one  wav  or  another. 

"  I  realize  that  you  are  thinking  all  this  is  vague  and  wondering 
just  what  is  meant  by  an  unhealthy  mind  and  what  criterion  can 
be  used  to  determine  anything  so  relative  as  mental  health  or 
disease. 

*'  In  attempting  to  find  such  a  criterion  in  the  past,  we  have  first 
turned  to  the  content  of  mind  and  attempted  to  find  the  distinction 
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hrtwtM'ii  hoiilthv  nnd  unhealthy  through  some  particular  contenti 
pn's<»nt  in  one  and  absent  in  the  other.  That  basis  of  distinction 
wiiH  v«»ry  uiisatisfactory  for  no  content  could  be  discovered  at  any 
niic  time  in  a  diseased  mind  that  cx)uld  not  also  be  proved  to  be 
|)n*Hnit  at  some  time  or  other  in  a  perfectly  well  mind.  Strange 
itl(>HH,  (l<>Hire  for  death,  feelings  of  revenge,  jealousy,  suspicion, 
liatnMl,  obHCHsions,  fixed  ideas^  can  all  be  found  at  various  times 
ill  any  mind.  To  get  a  working  criterion  one  has  to  abandon  the 
iniHiyHiH  of  static  content,  and  consider  mind  in  action.  If  you  can 
(l«*t(>rniine  what  the  function  of  mind  is,  then  you  have  a  measure 
for  ii(M*iding  whether  or  not  it  is  fulfilling  this  function  — 
wh<*ther  it  is  working  properly.  Lungs  that  fail  to  bring  sufficient 
oxygon  into  the  blood  are  sick  lungs;  a  heart  that  fails  to  pump 
blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body  is  diseased.  Likewise  a  mind  which 
fails  to  fulfil  its  function,  is  to  that  extent  not  in  a  normal  healthy 
conrlition. 

*'  When  we  try  to  specify  the  function  of  mind,  we  are  likely  to 
think  of  it,  especially  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  as  an  end  in 
itself — something  of  absolute  value  for  which  other  things  are 
moans.  Biologically,  however,  it  isn't  quite  that  way.  The  part 
of  us  which  thinks,  which  devises  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
things  around  us  for  our  safety  and  advancement,  seems  to  have 
hven  evolved  as  the  best  way  yet  discovered  of  preserving  the  life 
of  a  complex  organism.  From  this  standpoint,  this  intellect  of 
ours  is  primarily  a  means  of  keeping  us  alive,  of  adapting  ub  to 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  environment,  both  social  and 
pliysieal.  The  all-important  and  controlling  element  which  it 
Horves  is  the  will  to  live  —  the  life  force,  the  vital  energy  which 
U80S  mind  as  an  instrument  for  its  own  preservation.  The  funda- 
mental purpose  of  mind,  then,  is  to  find  the  best  ways  of  adjusting 
US  ns  willing,  feeling  beings  to  a  universe  which  is  often  unfavor- 
al)lo.  If  this  be  true,  the  criterion  for  a  healthy,  normal  mind 
would  be  the  extent  to  which  it  actually  succeeded  in  adapting 
itself  to  conditions,  either  by  changing  them  or  by  altering  its 
own  demands,  or  both.  Take  such  a  simple  act  as  the  crossing  of 
a  street  when  a  street  car  is  approaching.  The  ordinary  mind 
would  at  once  take  in  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  either  wait  for 
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the  car  to  pass,  or  gauge  the  distance  and  cross  ahead  of  the  car. 
That  would  be  successful  adaptation.  Unsuccessful  adaptation 
would  ])c  to  refuse  to  crass  the  street  at  all;  i.  e.,  not  to  deal  with 
the  situation  —  to  run  away  from  reality,  or  to  be  struck  down  by 
the  car  in  crossing.  Such  adjustments  are  on  a  comparatively 
simple  physical  level  and  would  be  easily  met  unless  a  mind  is  very 
defective  or  very  abnormal.  In  our  age  when  civilization  has 
become  so  very  intricate  and  complex,  the  crucial  adjustments 
come  in  attempts  to  meet  social  situations.  Each  individual  is 
born  with  absolutely  primitive  instincts  and  desires.  These  must 
be  satisfied  in  a  complex  social  order  with  all  its  restrictions  and 
limitations  of  individual  freedom.  Every  mind  has  for  its  great 
task,  the  adaptation  of  its  emotional  and  instinctive  needs  to  the 
life  of  the  group.  Raw  egotistic  desires  and  undisciplined  social 
feelings,  must  be  worked  up  into  forms  that  are  useful  to  society 
and  still  satisfying  to  the  individual.  This  is  the  tremendous  work 
of  mind  and  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  many,  many  minds  find  life  too  much  for  them  and  run  away 
from  hard  facts  to  a  world  of  their  own  where  life  is  simple 
enou<rh  to  he  endured. 

"  Can  vou  not  see  from  this  that  mental  health  and  mental  dis- 
ease,  normality  and  abnormality  are  purely  relative  terms?  Can 
you  not  see  that  no  human  being  entirely  escapes  at  least  that 
fringe  of  mental  disease,  since  adaptation  is  never  perfect,  and 
there  are  times  of  stress  when  any  mind,  however  stable,  attempts 
to  flee  from  the  real.  The  degree  to  which  we  are  brave  and  frank 
in  our  facing  of  difficult  conditions  and  the  degree  to  which  we 
finally  succeed  in  adapting  ourselves  to  complex  situations, 
depends  on  our  natural  endowment  —  our  inheritance,  on  our 
training  and  on  the  circumstances  which  fate  puts  into  our  lives. 
This  means  the  existence  of  minds  of  all  degrees  of  stability, 
shading  off  from  the  entirely  insane  to  the  so-called  normal." 

Miss  Taft's  pap^r  represents  the  modern  theory  of  mental 
hygiene,  a  theory  which  every  field  worker  should  thoroughly  com- 
prehend, for  it  will  help  her  to  analyze  the  reactions  of  the  persons 
whom  she  studies,  who  are  in  many  cases  on  the  borderline  l)otween 
sound  and  unsound  minds. 
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In.sfrnitjf  /r.v  rf'lnff^  to  fJi^en.<e  of  the  dvcfJess  glands 

EnflrK-riiiolofTiVtri  like  Sajoii^  seek  to  connect  many  forms  of 
insanity  with  *linor«lfT  of  the  rluctless  glands;  for  example,  melan- 
cholia {.-»  -ij^okf^n  of  a.s  dup  to  sloweJ  metabt^lisni  in  the  brain  cells 
due  to  thyroid  tlfficienry :  psychasthenia  ur  adrenal  psychosis  is  the 
result  of  Addi.s^m's  dir?ease,  suicidal  impulses  and  psychic  disturb- 
ance may  l)e  due  to  {lituitan*  disturbance:  and  dementia  praecox 
is  thr)uuht  to  l>e  due  [»rimarily  to  an  inhibition  of  the  functions  of 
the  thymus  gland  l)efore  the  completion  of  the  physico-chemical 
develojHiiCnt  of  the  brain.-  The  metabolism  of  its  cells  being 
deficient,  owing  to  the  resulting  inadequate  supply  of  nucleins,  the 
develo[>ment  of  the  intelligence  is  arrested.  Its  stigmata  are 
depression,  exhaustion,  readily  fatigued  mind,  loss  of  will-power, 
memory  and  judgment,  and  dilated  pupils.  Dercum  and  Ellis  in 
a  post-inoi-tcm  study  of  eicht  patients  with  dementia  praecox,  all 
of  whom  succumbed  to  tul^rculosis,  found  that  in  seven  the 
thyroid  gland  was  under  weight,  and  three  of  the  seven  showed 
colloid  abnormalities.  Dementia  praecox  cases  furnish  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  ^^-ases  under  care  in  State  hospitals. 
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CHAPTER  11 
Ceimiitality 

The  criminal  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  members  of  society. 
His  cleverness  has  been  exploited  so  much  in  detective  stories  that 
he  is  often  thought  of  as  an  adroit,  inscrutable,  dangerous  member 
of  society. 

Estabrook  in  '^  The  Jukes  in  1915  "  finds  that  there  is  a  close 
correlation  between  feeble-mindedness  and  crime  in  the  J\ikes. 
He  says :  "  It  has  been  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
study  carefully  many  of  the  Juke  criminals  of  to-day  and  in  every 
case  the  individual  has  been  proved  without  doubt  to  be  feeble- 
minded. There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Jukes  which  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  trait  of  criminality.  Not  all  feeble-minded  Jukes 
are  criminal,  but  all  the  Juke  criminals  that  I  have  known  I 
regard  as  mentally  defective. 

"  The  amount  of  crime  in  the  Jukes  has  not  increased  relatively 
as  fast  as  the  population  and  there  are  not  as  many  vicious  crim- 
inals to-day  as  at  the  time  when  Dugdale  studied  them.  The 
marked  criminality  in  Dugdale's  time,  which  led  to  his  study  of 
this  family  and  which  has  characterized  the  Jukes  as  distinctive 
from  other  families,  is  now  no  longer  found. 

"  Dugdale  regarded  prostitution  in  the  female  as  the  analogue 
of  crime  in  the  male. 

"  Six  matings  of  criminal  by  criminal  produce  58  per  cent 
criminals,  16  per  cent  sex  offenders,  6  per  cent  criminalistic,  while 
19  per  cent  are  self-controlled." 

A  criminal  family  studied  by  the  Bureau  was  not  marked  by 
feeble-mindedness  but  by  excessive  alcoholism  and  lust  for  battle. 
Their  crime  was  larceny  and  was  due  apparently  to  laziness  and 
a  desire  to  live  better  than  their  rightful  income  warranted. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  environment  plays  quite  a  part  in* 
the  disintegration  of  character,  and  that  irreparable  harm  is  often 
done  in  the  early  years  of  childhood.  If  this  is  found  to  be  so,  it 
will  ]>e  one  more  reason  for  safeguarding  the  infancy  and  child- 
hood of  our  future  citizens,  and  preventing  them  from  an  early 
knowledge  of  vice  and  crime  and  debauchery  which  stamps  an 
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indelible  impression  upon  their  plastic  minds.  Ernest  Poole  iu 
his  novel  "  The  Harbor  ■'  which  is  written  in  the  first  person,  tells 
how  as  a  child  he  ran  from  his  home  down  to  the  wharf  and  iu  the 
home  of  a  chance  lx)y  acquaintance  hai)i)ened  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  dissolute  woman  in  the  arms  of  a  drunken  sailor.  Although 
he  broke  away  at  once  and  ran  for  home  this  horrible  exi>erienee 
polluted  his  mind  and  lingered  in  the  background  of  his  experience 
with  frightful  vividness  for  years,  even  to  rise  up  and  cheapen  the 
first  thrills  of  love  which  he  felt  for  a  young  girl  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  way  in  which  each  human  ]>eing  is  to  reach  his  first 
knowledge  of  evil  is  a  most  critical  matter,  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
should  not  happen  too  young  nor  yet  too  late  as  in  the  case  of 
Locke's  Stella  Maris.  Field  work  which  ])rol)es  into  the  psj'- 
chology  of  crime  and  knowledge  of  evil  will  reveal  cases  quite  as 
dramatir*  mid  interesting  as  those  which  are  i)ictured  by  novelists 
who  have  keen  insight  into  life. 

The  field  worker  should  not  mark  as  criminalistic  a  ])erson  who 
has  been  arrested  for  some  minor  infringement  of  a  city  ordinance, 
l)ut  on  the  other  hand,  she  will  find  many  j)ersons  who  have  never 
be(»n  convicte<l  who  seem  certainly  guilty  of  crime.  It  is  always 
w(»ll  to  inquire  fully  into  the  mentality  of  the  criminalistic,  for 
the  relation  (^f  crime  to  feel)le-mindedness  is  a  matter  which  Avill 
vitally  affect  the  State's  ])olicy  in  <lealing  with  criminals  in  the 
fnture. 
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CHAPTER  12 
Alcoholism 

One  of  the  commonest  symbols  used  on  charts  is  the  A  which 
stands  for  alcoholism.  The  temperance  wave  which  is  passing 
over  the  United  States  has  reached  only  parts  of  New  York  State, 
but  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  among  the  last  of  the  states  to 
become  "  dry  "  New  York  will  be  included,  and  that  a  genera- 
tion or  two  thereafter  there  will  be  a  marked  change  in  the 
appearance  of  many  family  charts.  As  alcoholism  is  probably 
responsible  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  pauperism  in  the 
State,  marked  changes  in  the  almshouse  population  should  follow 
the  elimination  •  of  saloons. 

It  is  customary  in  the  Bureau  to  mark  occasional  lapses  from 
temperance  with  A  or  A^,  heavy  drinking  as  A  A  or  A^,  while 
extreme  inebriety  is  marked  AAA  or  A^  A.  W.  Stearns  of  Bos- 
ton, reports  as  follows  on  his  study  of  alcoholism : 

"  In  a  recent  analysis  of  100  consecutive  alcoholic  cases  forty 
were  diagnosed  alcoholic  hallucinosis  and  twenty-five  delirium 
tremens.  A  rough  grouping  was  made  according  to  duration. 
This  allowed  very  readily  a  division  into  long  and  short  (acute 
and  chronic),  there  being  surprisingly  few  cases  in  the  middle 
zone.  This  led  the  writer  to  wonder  if  the  short  cases  might  not 
be  one  disease  and  the  long  cases  another.  He  looked  for  common 
characteristics  in  each  group.  One  was  especially  noticeable, 
for  fifteen  of  the  twentv-five  cases  of  delirium  tremens  came  to  the 
hospital  following  a  spree,  while  thirty-one  of  the  alcoholic  hal- 
lucinosis cases  were  steady  drinkers.  Of  the  eight  cases  of  alco- 
holic hallucinosis  lasting  less  than  a  week  four  were  spree  drink- 
ers, two  were  steady  drinkers  but  had  been  on  a  spree,  and  two 
were  unknown.  This  fact  seems  to  ])oint  toward  the  fact  that  the 
short  cases  are  all  the  same  and  due  to  the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
the  system,  while  the  long  cases  deprived  of  their  recoveries,  are 
much  more  serious,  a  larger  percentage  resulting  in  ])ermanent 
brain  damage,  and  so  represent  destruction  of  some  sort.  It  is 
suggested  that  all  of  the  short  cases  following  a  spree  be  called 
alcoholic  hallucinosis,  and  the  long  cases  chronic  hallucinosis." 

In  three  recent  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Eugene  Lvman 
Fiske  has  summarized  the  results  of  careful  scientific  research  in 
alcoholism.    He  says  in  part : 
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"^  Saloon  keepers  have  a  death-rate  higher  than  that  of  unde^ 
ground  mine  foremen;  brewery  foremen,  malstcrs  and  the  like 
have  a  death-rate  higher  than  electric  linemen,  glass-workers,  city 
firemen  (laddermen,  pipemen,  hosemen),  metal  grinders  or  hot- 
iron  workers,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  brewery  or  saloon 
business  per  se  that  is  at  all  hazardous  or  unhealthful  aside  from 
the  possible  temptation  to  drink  and  its  collateral  hazards.  The 
general  trend  of  mortality  shows  that  *  Old  Mortality '  and  '  John 
Barleycorn '  are  exceedingly  good  cronies. 

"  The  work  of  Benedict  and  Atwater  in  establishing  the  fact 
that  small  amounts  of  alcohol,  not  to  exceed  2.4  oz.  daily  are  com- 
pletely oxidized  in  the  body  and  that  by  its  tissue  sparing  quali- 
ties alcohol  may  theoretically  take  the  place  of  food,  is  well  known. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  that  Atwater  condemned  the  use  of  alcohd 
as  a  food  because  of  its  cost  and  its  possible  ill  effects  on  the 

nervous  svstem. 

«/ 

"  Kraepelin  and  his  pupils  have  contributed  most  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychological  effects  of  alcohol ;  they  have  done  much 
to  dispel  the  dogma  that  alcohol  possesses  stimulating  properties 
and  have  plainly  labeled  it  a  narcotic.  A  distinct  impairment  of 
the  power  to  memorize  numbers  was  found  after  the  consumption 
of  two  to  four  glasses  of  beer.  Habitual  association  of  ideas  and 
free  association  of  ideas  were  also  interfered  with.  Aschaffenburg 
found  that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  lessened  the  amount  of  \vork 
done  by  printing  compositors  and  increased  the  liability  to  error. 

"  William  James  aptly  characterized  the  psychic  effect  of  alco- 
holism as  that  of  '  narrow^ing  the  field  of  consciousness.' 

•^Vlcohol  is  now  seldom  used  in  acute  illness  except  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  food.  There  appears  to  be  no  increase  in  blood-pressure 
from  its  use  in  thera])eutic  doses  in  man.  As  a  food,  too,  it  is 
discredited  in  acute  disease. 

**Alcohol  is  a  depressant,  a  narcotic,  often  exerting  even  in  small 
dailv  doses,  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  brain  and  nervous  fune- 
tions  and  on  heart  and  circulation,  and  lowering  the  resistance  of 
the  body  to  infection.  My  cumulative  judgment  is  that  alcohol  is 
a  destructive  force,  wholly  evil  in  its  total  effects. 

"  That  death  is  always  a  pathological  finish  to  some  form  of 
poison,  strain,  starvation,  injury  or  bacterial  infection,  and  not 
the  effect  of  time,  is  a  concept  only  just  taking  form. as  we  gain 
knowledge.  Alcohol  is  one  of  these  poisons  rPS])onsible  for  gradual 
bodily  impairment  and  decay  and  consistently  im]:)08es  a  burden 
of  poverty,  disease,  insanity  and  crime,  which  not  only  warrants 
but  demands  energetic  action  for  its  control  as  a  social  evil. 

"As  to  its  effect  on  progeny,  the  degree  of  this  effect  in  man  is 
debatable,  but  there  is  positive  proof  of  an  extremely  adverse 
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influence  on  the  germ  plasm  of  animals,  as  shown  by  Stockard. 
Until  the  degree  of  this  influence  in  man  is  determined,  which 
should  properly  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  —  alcohol  or  the* 
babv? 

"Alcohol  is  alcohol  either  in  whiskev  or  beer.     It  is  nonsense 
to  claim  that  beer  is  a  hygienic  drink." 
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CHAPTER  13 

Syphilis 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  information  on  the  distribution  of 
syphilis  than  on  alcoholism.  Many  times  it  is  suspected  but  no 
confirmation  of  the  suspicion  can  be  obtained.  The  physician 
who  treated  the  case  may  be  dead,  or  his  records  may  not  be  avail- 
able. In  general  the  investigator  suspects  syphilis  when  she  sees 
the  characteristic  combination  of  symptoms,  patchy  hair,  a  run- 
ning nose,  Hutchinson's  teeth,  gets  a  history  of  sore  throat  and 
rash  on  the  back,  together  with  a  general  sickly  look  and  certain 
lesions.  The  ravages  of  syphilis  are  so  great  that  it  is  usually 
assumed  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  mentality  of  off- 
spring. A  direct  connection  between  it  and  locomotor  ataxia  and 
paresis  has  been  established.  It  also  causes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  cerebral  arteriosclerosis.  19.4  per  cent,  of  all  male 
first  admissions  and  7  per  cent,  of  all  female  first  admissions  to 
the  Xew  York  State  hospitals  during  the  year  ending  September 
oO,  10 lo,  occurred  on  the  basis  of  syphilis  as  an  essential  cause. 
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CHAPTER  14 
Sex  Offense 

All  sex  matters  that  are  learned  about  should  be  recorded,  but 
a  woman  should  not  be  marked  Sx,  for  a  light  offence,  or  even  for 
the  birth  of  one  illegitimate  child,  provided  she  has  not  been  other- 
wise loose  in  her  conduct.  •  For  a  woman  to  be  true  to  one  man 
while  she  lives  with  him,  pretty  nearly  satisfies  the  moral  law, 
even  without  marriage.  Frequent  changing  of  husbands  is  con- 
demned, but  we  have  known  of  cases  in  which  women  lived  with 
three  men,  had  children  by  each,  and  remained  true  to  each  until 
their  death,  where  although  there  was  no  marriage  ceremony,  we 
still  felt  that  the  woman  had  kept  within  the  pale  of  the  moral 
law.  It  is  the  custom  for  people  of  intelligence  to  condemn 
roimdly  all  moral  lapses,  but  in  too  many  cases  they  make  excep- 
tions of  themselves,  and  argue  that  whatever  they  do  is  all  right 
as  long  as  it  is  not  discovered.  Owing  to  the  great  divergence 
between  moral  code  and  moral  practice,  and  the  general  confusion 
as  to  real  ideals  of  morality  the  field  worker  must  rate  people  more 
or  less  according  to  the  moral  standards  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  Thus  one  chart  will  not  be  strictly  comparable 
with  another  if  this  is  done,  for  one  may  be  rated  with  a  high 
moral  standard  and  another  with  a  low  standard.  It  is  for  the 
research  worker  to  try  to  determine  whether  sex  irregularities 
have  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  progeny  and  civilization,  or 
whether  the  sexual  act  is  after  all  a  natural  act,  which  can  be  per- 
formed with  some  freedom  without  bad  results. 

The  present  social  viewpoint  is  that  all  social  excess  is  bad,  and 
that  purer  standards  of  living  must  be  established  in  all  classes  of 

soi'iety.  Field  work  in  general  brings  to  light  so  much  that  is 
filthy  and  disgusting  in  conduct  that  it  sometimes  seems  very 
doubtful  if  there  can  be  any  real  regeneration  of  human  behavior 
without  a  thoroughgoing  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  vice.  That 
alcoholism,  the  age-long  habit  of  many  of  the  race,  has  been 
decried  and  become  unpopular,  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  that  possi- 
l>lv  .-ioxual  excess  will  be  attacked  not  so  much  from  the  moral 
point  of  view;  as  fi-oni  the  economic  and  social  point  of  view,  as 
something  which  makes  men  less  desirable  in  industry,  less 
suitable  in  the  home,  and  poorer  citizens.  The  moral  agita- 
ti<»n   acrainst   alcoholism   was  never  fruitful   of  manv  -^ 
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proportion  to  the  efforts  expended,  but  when  it  was  found  really  to 
interfere  with  business  efficiency  its  days  were  numbered.  Self- 
control  in  sex  matters  depends  much  upon  the  amount  of  license 
allowed  and  over  stimulated  appetite  for  sexual  life  calls  for  more 
gratification  than  an  abstemious  well-controlled  instinct. 

We  find  that  it  helps  to  clear  our  ideas  in  regard  to  social  traits 
to  analyze  them.  A  given  analysis  may  not  be  final,  but  it  rep- 
resents careful  thought  on  the  subject  by  the  investigator  and  that 
is  what  coimts.  A  member  of  the  Bureau  presented  the  following 
classification  of  sex  activities  and  motives  at  one  of  the  staff  meet- 
ings, and  it  is  given  here  to  encourage  other  investigators  to 
attempt  to  think  out  and  analyze  the  problems  they  are  studying. 

Analysis  of  Sex  Phenomena 

Desirable  Undesikable 

Regular  sex  life  Ahiiortnal  sex  life 

One  mate  of  opposite  sex  Xo  mate 

Self-abuse 
Perv^ersion 
Sodomy 
Incest 

Biological  features 

The  union  must  be  fertile  Sterility 

Offspring  healthy  Offspring  congenitally  diseased 

Ages  of  mates  suitable  Extreme  or  unsuitable  matingp 

Social  considerations 

Self-supporting  imion  Pauper  union 

Of  like  station  in  life  Mesalliance 

Compatible  temperaments  Family  jars 

Honor  and  morality 

Purity  of  thought  and  conduct  Spooning 

before  marriage  Illicit  acts 

Xot  to  court  anyone  whom  one  Illegitimacy 

cannot  marry  Venery 

No  promiscuity  Licentiousness 

""Tot  to  break  up  unions  already  Trifling 
q!ied 
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Getting  A  Mate 

Desirable  Undesirable 

The  game 

Instinct  of  the  chase  Commercialized  .vice 

Instinct  of  the  decoy  T\Tiite  slavery 

Conquest  Prostitution 

The  practical  method 

In  America  Abroad 

To  choose  after  knowing  many     Parental  choice 

of  the  opposite  sex  Dot 

To  marry  for  wealth  and  social     Peerages 

position 

■• 
Idealism 

Soul  mates  Ruthless  afiinities 

Physical     passion     sublimated 

into  ideals 
Maternal  instinct  supreme 

Keeping  A  Mate 

Ethical  staiidards 

Take  what  is  unclaimed  Adultery 

Stick  to  your  choice  Infidelity 

Self -adaptation  Selfishness 

Religious  convictions 

Xo  birth  control  for  Jews  and     Xo  sterilization 

Catholics  Birth  control 

X^'o    divorce   for  Episcopalians     Free  unions 

and  Catholics 

Patriotic  motives 
Produce  good  offspring  Race  suicide 
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CHAPTER  15 
Wanderlust 

While  this  has  been  thought  to  be  an  hereditary  trait  it  requires 
further  study.  The  early  gratification  of  it  should  certainly  be 
nipped  in  the  bud,  for  the  desire  to  roam  grows  enormously  with 
the  opportunity.  When  a  child  gets  in  the  habit  of  running  away 
or  of  staying  out  all  night,  the  prognosis  is  bad  as  far  as  future 
social  behavior  is  concerned.  Wandering  away  is  a  peculiar  trait 
which  should  be  analyzed  as  far  as  possible.  Even  certain  hens 
and  other  bam  yard  fowl  show  a  similar  propensity,  which  is  an 
individual  deviation  from  the  expected  conduct. 

Lancaster  says  in  relation  to  wanderlust : 

"  This  feeling  that  home  is  shut  in  and  the  desire  to  get  away 
and  travel,  to  see  for  one's  self  and  form  new  associations,  is  an 
instinct  as  old  as  the  race  and  common  to  all  animal  life.  It  is 
like  the  migratory  instinct  of  birds.  It  may  spring  up  suddenly 
with  the  most  obedient  and  well-bred  children.  It  is  not  a  sign 
of  degeneration  or  of  less  love  for  the  home  or  parents.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  feeling  is  strongest  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  or  about  the  time  of 
the  final  approach  of  maturity.  *  *  *  The  sudden  feeling 
of  rebellion  against  authority,  which  often  surprises  the  child  as 
much  as  the  parent,  is  another  instinctive  habit  of  the  race. 
These  crop  out  in  the  best  children,  sometimes  with  a  violence  that 
shocks  everybody." 

Hall  shows  how  prevalent  is  the  instinct  to  wander  : 

"At  the  dawn  of  adolescence  this  impulse  to  migrate  or  wander 
shows  a  great  and  sudden  increase. 

"  This  instinct,  if  not  normally  developed  and  reduced  again 
by  the  right  correctives,  has  many  strange  forms  of  persistence  into 
adult  life  in  gad-abouts,  globe-trotters,  vagabonds,  rovers,  gypsies, 
tramps,  or  those  interesting  psychic  species  who  move  or  change 
their  vocation,  go  from  countrv'  to  city,  from  housekeeping  to 
boarding,  the  swappers  and  traders  of  all  they  possess,  an  unique 
type  of  travelers,  with  no  purpose  but  to  go,  boatmen  and  train- 
men, who  for  love  of  it  cannot  leave  their  vocation,  the  passionate 
shoppers,  meeting  and  funeral-goers,   gossips   and  newsmongers. 
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hunters,  fishermen,  and  other  restless  classes  who  are  averse  to  all 
static  conditions,  and  in  whom  the  home-making  instinct  is  dving 
out." 
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CHAPTER  16 

Of  all  the  age-long  evils  pauperism  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
intractable.  There  are  indications  that  it  is  lessening  some,  but 
it  is  still  so  common  that  in  some  localities  one  person  in  four  is 
an  object  of  relief.  When,  as  in  England  only  a  few  generations 
ago,  pauperism  results  from  labor  conditions,  the  poor  are  not  to 
blame  for  their  dependent  estate,  but  in  Xew  York  State  in  the 
twentieth  centuiy,  in  this  period  of  great  prosperity  and  good 
public  schools,  there  seems  little  excuse  for  a  person  to  grow  up 
so  shiftless  and  inefficient  that  he  cannot  earn  at  least  a  humble 
living  l)y  common  labor.  In  families  with  a  narrow  margin 
financially,  sickness  sometimes  operates  to  throw  them  below  the 
line  of  self-support,  Init  with  better  housing  and  health  super- 
vision, and  with  industrial  fairness,  every  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  support  himself  unless  he  is  low  grade  feeble-minded. 

The  reason  why  some  persons  do  not  work  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  lazy  and  will  not  make  the  effort.  Early  habit  formation  is 
all-important  to  correct  this  evil.  These  persons  with  an  indis- 
position to  exert  themselves  ought  to  come  to  light  in  the  public 
school  system,  and  a  special  effort  l)e  made  in  their  cases  to  find 
out  what  they  can  do,  and  train  them  to  do  that  well,  so  as  to 
stimulate  their  self-respect. 

Field  workers  in  the  line  of  charity  should  record  every  case  of 
public  or  private  relief  in  the  family,  for  that  is  the  main  theme 
of  their  investigation.  It  is  the  part  of  the  investigator  to  deter- 
mine the  factors  which  have  made  a  given  family  or  member  of  a 
family  dependent,  in  order  that  this  condition  may  be  prevented 
in  the  case  of  others. 

Indiscriminate  giving  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  dependence, 
for  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  if  it  once  gets  some- 
thing for  nothing  it  lives  in  the  constant  hope  of  doing  so  again. 
The  immoral  effects  of  carelessly  given  relief  are  so  great  that  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  used  by  the  charitably  disposed. 
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CHAPTER  11 
Headache  ai^d  Migbaine 

Headache  is  a  frequent  manifestation  of  the  moat  varied  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system  and  of  other  organs.  It  is  merely  a 
symptom  of  so  many  morbid  states,  and  is  often  an  accompani- 
ment of  constitutional  diseases.  As  the  meninges,  especially  the 
dura  and  a  large  area  of  the  cranium,  receive  their  sensory  supply 
from  the  terminal  sensory  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  and  as  the 
meninges  are  also  supplied  by  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  headache  is  the  result  of  direct  or 
indirect  irritati(Hi  of  these  nerves.  Headaches  due  to  physical  dis- 
turbances must  be  due  to  processes  originating  in  the  higher  cere- 
bral centers  through  which  superficial  pain  is  perceived. 

In  true  neuralgia  the  pain  is  paroxysmal  in  character  and 
directly  limited  to  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  its  distribution. 
According  to  Jelliffe  the  most  persistent  neuralgias  of  the  face  are 
those  of  the  trigeminus.  But  the  tic  douloureux,  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  is  rarely  confused  with  a  headache.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  two  lower  branches  are  involved,  but  it  is  not  so 
apparent  when  the  supraorbital  is  the  seat  of  the  pain.  When  this 
latter  branch  becomes  involved,  a  diagnosis  of  headache  is  not  at 
all  infrequent  and  it  is  imperative  at  times  to  separate  such  a  form 
of  neuralgic  pain  from  a  neuralgic  pain  due  to  migraine,  or  to  a 
brain  tumor,  to  a  pachymeningitis,  a  history  of  neurasthenia,  or  an 
eye  muscle  occupation  neurosis. 

The  idea  that  the  location  of  the  pain  in  any  particular  region 
of  the  head  is  always  directly  related  to  some  special  underlying, 
adjacent  or  remote  pathological  process  (except  in  pericranial 
inflammation)  has  not  been  substantiated  by  clinical  experiences. 
The  headache  may  be  confined  to  the  following  regions,  and  may 
be  confined  to  one  or  both  sides,  vertex,  parietal,  temporal  and 
occipital.  If  heachiche  affects  the  whole  head  it  is  described  as 
general  or  diffused. 

Headaches  are  described  as  acute,  sharp,  throbbing,  darting, 
dull  ache,  Imring,  Imrning,  stabbing,  etc.     They  may  be  transient, 
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paroxysmal,  periodical  or  continuous,  and  may  vary  in  degree  and 
location  from  time  to  time.  Pain  is  a  subjective  symptonL  We 
can  judge  of  its  d^ree  only  by  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  individual 
and  by  its  association  with  unmistakable  physical  expressions. 

For  practical  purposes  headaches  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  functional  and  organic.  The  functional  are  by  far  the 
more  frequent  and  include  those  resulting  from  various  constitu- 
tional disorders  and  from  causes  not  situated  in  the  skull  or  cranial 
cavity,  excepting  disturbances  of  special  sense  organs,  such  as  the 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  dental  caries.  Some  special  forms  of  cerebral 
circulation  may  also  be  placed  in  this  category.  The  organic 
includes  all  types  of  intracranial  disease,  whether  vascular,  men- 
ingeal, or  cerebral  and  disease  of  the  cranial  bonea 

Functional  headaches 

Tosaemic,  ...    1.  Retained  exeremeiititious  substances 

2.  Products  of  defective  metabolism 

3.  Infectious  germs  or  their  toxins 

4.  Various  drugs 

5.  Graves'  disease 

Neuropathic. .    1.  Xeurasthenia 

2.  Hvsteria 

3.  Epilepsy 

Reflex 1.  Ocular 

2.  Gastric 

3.  Xasopharyngeal 

4.  Au<litorv 

5.  Dental 
().  Uterine 
7.  iSexiial 

Circulatory.,  .    1.  II^^)eraemia 

2.  Anaemia 

Migraine 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hea<lachc  which  occur  in  rheumatic 
subjects.     One  is  due  to  autotoxemia.     This  is  diffused  and  is 
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similar  to  that  of  other  toxemias.  The  other  is  a  true  muscular 
rheumatism,  or  myalgia  located  in  the  scalp  and  affecting  partic- 
ularly the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  and  its  aponeurosis.  There  is 
a  history  of  other  attacks  of  muscular  rheumatism  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Patients  may  also  have  suffered  from  acute  or  sub- 
acute articular  rheumatism.  Like  other  forms  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism it  is  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold. 

Headache  is  frequent  in  gout.  It  may  be  due  to  toxic  products 
of  defective  oxidation  or  the  result  of  vascular  disease  affecting 
the  cerebral  circulation. 

In  Graves'  disease  the  condition  is  probably  due  to  autotoxemia 
from  hypersecretion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  often  preceded 
by  sudden  or  prolonged  depressing  emotions. 

Neuropathic  headache 

Headache  is  often  an  important  symptom  of  neurasthenia,  but 
is  not  present  in  all  cases.  As  a  result  of  these  varied  forms  of 
cephalic  paresthesias,  such  patients  are  inclined  more  or  less  to 
indulge  in  excessive  introspection,  morbid  and  apprehensive. 
Diagnosis  is  possible  by  means  of  other  neurasthenic  symptoms, 
increase  through  mental  effort  or  excitement  and  absence  of  evi- 
dence of  organic  cerebral  disease. 

Miffratne 

Migraine,  or  "  sick  headache,"  or  hemicrania,  is  characterized 
by  occasional  attacks  of  intense  headaches,  frequently  unilateral 
which  are  associated  with  a  feeling  of  nausea,  or  with  vomiting. 
It  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Sometimes 
there  are  transient  visual  disturbances.  For  symptoms  the  head- 
ache is  preceded  by  premonitory  feelings  such  as  vague  indisposi- 
tion, restlessness,  irritability  and  somnolence,  slight  dizziness,  etc. 
Gradually  it  increases  in  intensity.  During  the  attack,  all  the 
senses  become  more  acute  and  there  is  a  general  hyperaesthesia, 
80  that  bright  light  and  slight  sound  are  disturbing.  The  pain 
may  affect  either  side  laterally,  alternately,  or  both  sides  may  be 
involved.  There  is  occasionally  polyuria  at  the  end  of  the  attack. 
When  the  pain  subsides  sleep  follows  and  the  patient  awakes  free 
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from  discomfort.  The  attack  may  last  several  hours  or  three  or 
four  days.  Migraine  is  preeminently  an  inherited  disease.  The 
constitutional  peculiarity  which  predisposes  certaiu  persons  to 
migraine  is  not  cleiirly  understood.  That  some  persistent  patho- 
logical condition  must  exist  is  quite  evident.  Dr.  Remy  of  Porto 
Kico  says  that  migraine  is  due  to  a  deflected  nasal  septum.  Indi- 
gestion and  intestinal  autotoxaemia  are  the  most  important 
acquired  factors  in  the  causation  and  persistency  of  the  affection. 
Herein  it  seems  related  to  epilepsy.  Neurasthenia,  hysteria,  gout 
and  various  conditions  play  an  important  role.  It  is  differentiated 
from  other  forms  of  headache  by  its  periodical  and  paroxA'smal 
character,  its  usual  limitation  to  one  side  of  the  head  and  ita  asso- 
ciation with  visual  disturbances  and  other  evanescent  sensory 
symptoms.  It  usually  begins  after  the  twentieth  year,  but  has 
been  known  to  commence  after  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  interval 
between  attacks  varies  from  two  weeks  to  several  months.  In 
women  it  is  likely  to  occur  at  or  about  the  menstrual  period.  It 
is  occasionally  found  in  conjunction  with  epilepsy;  sometimes  it 
alternates  with  epileptic  attacks,  or  epilepsy  follows  migraine 
which  has  disappeared.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  field  worker 
should  be  careful  to  differentiate  migraine  from  other  kinds  of 
headache. 

The  patliolog\'  of  migraine  is  obscure.  The  prevailing  theory  is 
that  attacks  are  due  to  periodical  discharges  of  nerve  force  origin- 
ating in  the  cerebral  cortex  or  in  the  sensory  centers  involving 
principally  the  intracranial  branches  of  the  trigeminus  and 
])neumogastric  nerves.  According  to  a  recent  theory  the  attack 
is  produced  by  an  acute  transient  closure  of  the  foramen  of  Munro 
and  a  consequent  swelling  of  the  brain. 

Headache  in  acromegaly  may  be  localized  in  the  occiput  or 
frontal  region,  or  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head.  It  may  be 
continuous  or  intermittent.  Almost  always  there  are  ocular  s\Tnp- 
toms.  The  pain  is  often  persistent  and  severe;  usually  worse  in 
the  morning.  Diagnosis  is  made  by  recognition  of  the  pathog* 
nomonic  signs. 


•  •   • 


•    • 


-•  •• 
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According  to  Sachs,  headaches  may  be  due  to: 

1.  Anaemia  and  malnutrition 

2.  Neurasthenia 

3.  Transitory  hyperaemia,  as  it  occurs  in  heart  disease  or  at 

the  period  of  menstruation. 

4.  Gastric  disturbances 

5.  Genital  irritation 

6.  Ear  disease 
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CHAPTER  18 

The  Ductless  Glands 

A.  Biedl  says,  "  Formerly  every  correlation  of  organs  was 
rejrarded  as  nervous;  today,  however,  even  nervous  actions  are 
regarded  aa  brought  about  chemically.-'  The  most  intimate  rela- 
tions exist  between  the  ductless  glandular  system  and  the  nervous 
system,  whereby  practically  all  the  somatic  and  vegetative  func- 
tions, yes,  even  the  mind  itself,  are  brought  within  the  zone  of 
influe^iice.  In  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  psychoses  metab- 
olism is  often  altered  in  a  profound  way. 

Sfdhile,  debile  (mid  labile 

Wunderlich  distinguishes  a  strong,  an  irritable  and  a  lax  con- 
stitution. We  can  group  individuals  into  those  with  stabile,  those 
with  debile  and  those  with  labile  vegetative  nervous  systems,  and 
those  with  stabile,  debile  and  labile  ductless  glandular  systems. 

The  intimate  relations  that  exist  between  both  systems  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  however,  that  they  are  to  be  found  very  often 
united  in  the  same  individual.  As  the  hereditary  factor  is  veiy 
prominent  in  both  we  find  them  in  the  most  diverse  variations  and 
combinations  in  members  of  the  same  family.  In  individuals 
with  a  predispostion  to  a  dobile  vegetative  nervous  system  there 
develop,  under  the  demands  that  life  makes  on  the  organism,  an 
asthenia  of  the  vegetative  organs  with  sluggishness  of  evacuations, 
depressive  mental  attitudes,  etc. 

The  ductless  glandular  debile  individuals  are  those  in  whom 
there  is  not  only  a  small  functional  breadth,  but  perhaps  also  a 
tendency  for  certain  diseases,  esi>ecially  for  infections,  or  a 
slighter  resistance  against  alcoholism  or  against  certain  toxins 
that  may  proceed  from  a  focus  of  infection  somewhere  in  the  body. 

Labile  individuals  vary  in  weight  often,  strong  emotion  calls 
out  glycosuria,  etc. 

The  stabile  are  those  with  an  enviable  equilibrium  of  their 
vegetative  functions,  their  metabolism  and  their  psyche. 

Gushing  suggests  that  the  psychopatholog>'  of  everyday  life  may 
hinge  largely  upon  the  effect  of  <luctless  ghnid  discharges  upon  the 
nervous  system. 
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Hypoplasia 

According  to  McCready,  all  conditions  of  retarded  and  deviate 
development,  except  those  due  to  purely  accidental  and  environ- 
mental causes,  have  their  immediate  origin  in  a  faultily  organized 
physical  constitution,  which  he  calls  hypoplasia.  This  may  he 
due  to  causes  distinctly  hereditary  in  origin,  to  antenatal  agencies 
aflFecting  the  child  in  utero  or  to  a  combination  of  these  with  excit- 
ing factors,  toxic,  emotional  or  traumatic,  operating  post  partum. 
Hypoplasia  of  the  nervous  system  gives  us  the  idiot  at  one  extreme 
and  the  so-called  neurotic  makeup  at  the  other. 

Importance  of  endocrinous  system 

Harrower  states:  "At  a  recent  Italian  congress  an  official 
report  was  made  and  adopted,  in  which  it  is  deemed  established 
that  the  endocrinous  system  exerts  an  influence  on  anomalies  of 
growth,  morphogenesia  and  organic  metabolism,  and  on  nutrition 
and  inherent  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  on  resistance 
to  infections  and  intoxication,  and  also  that  it  has  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  on  causation  of  dyscrasias  and  morbid  tendencies. 
The  equilibrium  of  the  nervous  system,  the  sympathetic  in  partic- 
ular, is  also  regarded  as  maintained  by  the  internal  secretions.  In 
nervous  diseases  per  se  they  act  probably  as  indirect  or  predispos- 
ing factors. 

Aging 

Not  only  growth  but  ageing  is  due  to  metabolism.  Ageing  is 
due  primarily  to  slowing  of  the  processes  of  oxidation.  This 
entails  autointoxication.  In  normal  ageing  this  intoxication  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  defensive  resources  of  the  body.  In  many 
eases  the  arterial  system  suffers  first.  A  connection  between  old 
age  and  myxedema  was  first  discerned  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley  in 
1890.  Lorand  pointed  to  the  testicles,  ovaries,  adrenals  and 
pituitary  body  as  important  in  the  ageing  process,  besides  the  thy- 
roid gland.  Metchnikoff  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  duct- 
less glands  in  the  ageing  process.  Sajous  thinks  that  the  thymus 
gland  plays  a  part  in  progeria,  i.  e.  in  precocious  senility.  An 
important  cause  of  premature  old  ago  is  sul)oxidation  however 
produced. 
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Acceleratory  and  refarduirj  r/lands 

\  'u'ti  Olio  of  the  ductless  glauds  is  diseased  the  harmony  of  con- 
^'-^l  .iv-rion  is  upset. 
'  u-  ^iat\ds  that  seems  to  regukte  growth  are  the 

ihvrvud 

uvjvphvrfis 

chviaus 

'  ^v■r•.''  >^viu  to  W  aeceleratorv  and  retarding  hormones. 


•  '.  »•;-■..   ^{uiokens  nietah«»lism. 
..v»vki>*tt  oxeitability 


■♦;*  MuiiHu  tissue,  inrreasevS  ex- 

.;o»»i'v  ^^*  ^'^^*  sympathetic 
^ .  ^  ^  >.  lK\i>mi)oses  glyeo- 
A  » .      •  uvTt\iSi^      respiratory 

\»ts^v .  .x'l  lolv  of  hylK)phy^i^ 


lirfftrding 

I'aiicreatic  insuhir  apparatus, 
controls  Iniilding  up  glycogen 
and  assimilation  of  fats, 
diminishes  exeitabilit\'  of 
syni]>athetic  nerves 

Pa  ra  thvroids,  i)rohablv  assist 
assimilation  of  calcium  in 
the  ganglion  cells  and  at  the 
siune  time  reduce  their  ex- 

citahilitv 

Anterior  lol»e  of  hyjwphysis, 
n*dui'es       fuTulamental       cx- 

Interstitial     glands,     influence 
ossitiration,         growth         of 
larvnx.  etc. 
Pn»bal»lv  thvnius 
ei>iphysis 
suprarenals 

*  rK  aucdt*ss  glauihilnr  sy^roiii  iiiriucnces  the  excit*ilulity  of  the 
^  \Kxii»^«'  tuTvous  system  ^y  the  li.»i!rionos  that  it  gives  off  to  the 

VM.UUIOU,  Thi?  i^  jKirtly  :!i.it  jH'iideut  oi  the  central  nen'ous 
■  N^vui.  N''*^  i^^'  iivriLj'r.t^  ;i::tv:  :CA  orirans.  e.  g.  adrenalin  does 
V,  ludu^^c^  the  swr-ar  -liinds. 


S*kX 


iiiii^^  stands 
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Multiple  disorder  of  glands 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  have  a  disorder  of  the  ductless 
glands  involving  a  single  gland  of  internal  secretion.  The  glands 
of  internal  secretion,  as  McCord  says^  eonatitnte  an  ^*  interlocking 
directorate,"  which  controls  the  body,  so  that  uniglandulai  dis- 
order invariably  means  a  pluriglandular  complex.  There  k  a 
recognized  association  between  epilepsy  and  myxed^xkatous  idioey, 
cretinism  and  Basedow's  disease*  Goitrous  mothers  often  gi^e 
birth  to  epileptic  children  and  many  cases  of  simple  goiter  become 
epileptic.  (Harrower)  In  a  study  of  17  eases  of  epilepsy  from 
the  endocrinous  point  of  view,  alterations  of  the  thyroid  were 
found  in  every  case.  In  12  of  these  the  structure  of  the  glaad 
was  completely  altered  with  areas  of  sclerosis  and  limited  ;5ones 
of  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  glandular  tissue*  Parhan 
examined  the  thyroid  of  12  epileptics  and  found  it  smaller  than 
usual  showing  frequent  and  variable  histologic  changes*  The 
iodine  ccmtent  was  often  increased. 
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)  much  thyroid  causes  various  Bymptoms 
Tflia,  polydipsia,  polyphagia,  polyuria. 
increases,  sugar  appears  after  some  time  id 
lal  falls  off  in  weight.  In  men  it  causes 
mill  sensation  of  heat,  increased  destruction  of 
■Bh,  albuminuria,  cardiac  palpitation  and  weakness, 
fcnirpments  are  increased. 


^iM  yellow  and  sheds  like  powder,  a  central  flush  in  the 
'^idvanced  cases  perspiration  is  often  absent;  the  palms 
1  are  dry.  There  is  a  warty  growth  of  the  skin,  the 
.  .  and  scanty,  nails  often  discolored,  eyebrow  and  pubic 
..  Teeth  brittle  or  carious,  feet  cold,  body  cold  to 
^uor,  cold  felt  keenly  in  winter,  general  increase  in 
iid  wei^t,  solid  edema  in  subcutaneous  tissues,  thyroid 
luller  than  usual,  distinct  anaemia.  The  nervous  and 
systems  are  disturbed.  There  may  be  clonic  tetanus- 
iis,  rigidity,  paralysis,  anaesthesia.  Thyroidectomy  not 
■tly  brings  on  functional  neuroses  such  as  epilepsy, 
weak  memory,  extreme  irritability,  stupidity,  subnormal 
ure,  skin  pale,  electrical  resistance  is  increased. 
3  whose  thyroid  was  removed  a  meat  diet  produced  tetany, 
tolerance  of  carl)ohydrate3  was  exalted.  Death  follows 
:.  The  protein  requirements  are  low. 
ere  cases  of  myxedema  there  is  disturbance  in  the  sphere 
niialia_,  in  men  libido  is  lost.  Incomplete  forms,  such  as 
benign  hypothyroidism,  have  chronic  muscular  pain, 
as,  great  lassitude  especially  in  morning  hours,  mental 
ices,  raenorrhagias,  amenorrhoeas,  sensations  of  cold, 
iB  of  voice,  rather  obstinate  constipation,  hair  falls  out 
put,  apathy,  depression.  Sometimes  many  persons  in  the 
lily  have  signs  of  chronic  mitigated  thyroid  insufficiency. 
•  fond  of  staying  at  home,  sensitive  about  their  appear- 
'e  hallucinations  and  subjective  sensations,  and  voluntary 
its  are  executed  more  slowly. 
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(.-rc'tiuH  are  hannless,  apathetic,  inert,  hsive  large  abdomens, 
hIow  ^ait,  harsh  voice,  dislike  bodily  exercise,  have  a  dull  placid- 
ity and  contentment,  drool,  anemic,  no  tics,  do  not  masturbate,  no 
Hwciatin^,  ulcers  do  not  heal  readily.  Tmce  as  common  in  females 
UH  in  males.  Umbilical  hernia  is  a  constant  finding  in  the  higher 
grades  of  sporadic  cretinism.  Sense  of  taste  and  smell  but  little 
developed,  sense  of  touch  much  diminished  They  are  apt  to  die 
yonn^.     Diabetes  has  not  boon  observed  among  cretins. 

Thc're  is  reported  a  case  of  congenital  myxedema  with  the  thy- 
miiH  ghmd  hypertrophied.  Myxedema  in  adults  has  followed  eiy- 
Hip(?laH  and  acute  rheumatism. 

J  n  typical  cases  of  cretinism  the  characteristic  symptom,  myxe- 
dematous infiltration  of  the  tissues,  seldom  appears  before  the 
fifHt.  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  infant  receives  through  the 
rn;i1(?riial  milk  sufficient  thyroid  secretion  to  compensate  his  own 
rlffir-ienry.  The  nock  thickens  and  is  rendered  irregular  by  swell- 
ings or  pads.  Gradually  the  body  becomes  obese,  particularly  tiie 
abdomen.  The  tongue  is  large  and  infiltrated  and  has  a  constant 
llnw  of  saliva.     The  eves  are  small  and  half  closed. 

Where  cn^tinism  abounds  there  are  many  stutterers,  deaf-mutes, 
inilMTilc?H  and  dwarfs. 

MoiujalUmfi 

Monpilians  resemble  cretins  in  sensitiveness  to  cold,  hoarse 
voice,  sluggish  circulation,  short,  thin  hair,  weak  memory.  Their 
denlition  is  dehived. 

Shock  may  cause  epilepsy  and  it  may  also  cause  goiter.  Gowen 
r(»|M)rts  two  sisters  one  of  whom  who  had  goiter  and  one  epilepsy. 

(loiter 

In  1007  it  had  not  been  demonstrated  that  either  the  presence 
or  abfltmce  of  iodine  in  water  has  any  effect  on  development  of 
endemic  goiter.  Goiter  develops  at  times  of  change  in  sex  func- 
tions and  is  supposedly  related  to  the  iodine  content  of  food  or 
water.  Iodine  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  goiter,  also  it  reduced 
the  manunae  in  size.     Iodine  is  a  constituent  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
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Use  of  the  thyroid  gland  for  feeding  is  folloi^d  by  increased  excre- 
tion of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  which  lasts  long  after  the  thyroid 
feeding  is  stopped. 
Exophthalmic  goiter 

The  protein  requirement  is  increased  in  exophthalmic  goiter. 
This  disease  often  develops  at  the  close  of  acute  infections  diseases, 
as  typhoid  fever  or  scarlet  fever,  or  after  rheumatism  or 
quinsy.  In  56  cases,  rheumatism  preceded  in  10  per  cent  Any 
exhausting  process  as  acute  illness  or  loss  of  blood,  sexual  excess, 
pregnancy,  lactation,  alcoholism  or  syphilis  may  predispose  to  it. 
20  per  cent,  of  cases  seemed  emotional  in  cause,  in  9  per  cent, 
generative  organs  were  involved,  in  62  per  cent,  goiter  was  the 
first  sign  of  the  disease,  and  in  20  per  cent  exophtha^mus. 
Bronchitis  or  other  respiratory  diseases  greatly  increase  the  mor- 
tality of  the  disease.  Of  93  cases  11  per  cent,  had  one  or  more 
members  of  their  families  who  had  suflFered  from  some  form  of 
thyroid  enlargement.  Females  rather  than  males  have  exophthal- 
mic goiter.  Symptoms  are  tachycardia,  nervousness,  irritability 
of  contradiction,  intolerance,  a  want  of  true  application  with 
special  attention  to  unnecessary  details,  untruthfulness,  sleep  often 
disturbed,  great  depression  in  the  blood  pressure  from  center  to 
periphery,  increased  fundamental  exchange,  increased  protein 
exchange,  increased  elimination  of  salt,  lowering  of  assimilation 
of  carbohydrates  and  finally  spontaneous  glycosuria,  sweats,  mon- 
onucleosis, tremor,  diarrhoeas,  psychic  agitation.  Voracious 
appetite,  bodily  wasting,  edema,  loss  of  hair,  lack  of  desire  and 
impotence  of  males,  skin  flushed,  thin  and  smooth,  warm  and 
moist,  temperature  often  above  normal,  need  of  high  protein  diet. 
Can  have  symptoms  of  myxedema  also.  There  may  be  also  thymic 
sjTnptoms.  The  juice  from  exophthalmic  goiter,  injected  intra- 
venously causes  a  condition  similar  to  acute  iodine  poisoning, 
while  juice  of  a  normal  thyroid  gland,  even  in  much  larger  doses, 
will  usually  give  rise  to  no  such  symptoms.  A  minor  symptom  in 
disthyroidism  is  persistent  diarrhoea.  Lymphocytosis  in  this  dis- 
ease is  caused  not  by  the  thyroid  gland,  but  by  thymus  intoxication 
and  can  be  corrected  only  by  thymectomy.  The  effect  of  the  thy- 
mus on  the  thyroid  is  both  reciprocal  and  antagonistic. 
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Falta's  Comparison  of 
(Utchexia  Thyreopriva  Morbus  Basedowi 


WiHvurv  or  atrophy  of  the  thy- 
r<ii(l  gland 

S\{t\\\  Hiiiall,  regular  pulse 

On  application  of  cold  to  the 
hkin,  all  vasomotor  changes 
nt'p  absent 

MntloHH  quiet  gaze  without  ex- 
proHHion  and  animation 

\iirr4»w  palpebral  fissures 

ItrtardtMl  digestion  and  excre- 
tion, j)oor  appetite,  few  de- 
nuindH 

Sl»i\vr<l  in<»tabolisni 

Thirk»  nontran8j)arent,  folded, 
drv  to  Hcalv  skin 

Sburt,  thick  fingers  often 
brond(»ned  at  the  ends 

SlccpiiH»rtrt  and  tendency  to 
hI«m»p 

Itclnrdcd  Honaation,  appercep- 
linii  and  action 

hdicicncy  of  thoughts,  listless- 
ncMM  an<l  loss  of  emotivitv 

Awkwardness  and  clumsiness 
StilTness  of  the  extremities 

IJcniaining  behind  of  bone 
growth,  bones  short  and  thick 
and  often  deformed 

Constant  feeling  of  cold 


Swelling  of  the  gland  —  mostly 
of  a  diffuse  nature,  hype^ 
vascularization 

Frequent,  often  tense,  rapid, 
now  and  then  irregular  pulse 

Extraordinarily  irritable  vascu- 
lar nervous  svstem 

Anxious,  unsteady  gaze  which  is 
choleric  on  fixation 

Wide  palpebral  fissures,  exoph- 
thalmus 

Abundant  evacuations,  mostly 
abnormal  appetite,  increased 
demands 

Increased  metabolism 

Thin,  transparent,  finely  in- 
jected, moist  skin 

Long  slender  fingers  with 
])ointed  end  phalanges 

Sleeplessness  and  disturbed 
sleep 

Accelerated  sensation,  apper- 
ception and  action 

Flights  of  thoughts,  psj'chic  ex- 
citement as  far  as  hallucina- 
tion, mania  and  melancholia 

Constant  unrest  and  haste 

Trembling  extremities,  in- 
creased motility  of  the  joints 

Slender  skeletal  build,  now  and 
then  weak  and  thin  bones 

Unbearable  sensation  of  heat 
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Cachexia  Thyreopriva 
arded,  heavy  breathing 


rease  of  body  weight 

lie  appearance,   even  when 

be  patient  is  young 

ir  thick,  loose  and  brittle 


Morbus  Basedotvi 

Superficial  breathing  with  de- 
ficient    inspiratory     expan- 
,    sion  of  the  thorax 
Reduction  of  body  weight 
Youthful  luxuriant  body  devel- 
opment, at  least  in  the  initial 
stages 
Hair  dry  and  thin 
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CHAPTER  20 
PiruiTABY  Body  or  Hypophysis 

The  pituitary  body  is  a  small  reddish  body  located  in  the  sella 
turcica.  It  seems  to  have  three  parts,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
lobe  and  an  intermediate  part. 

The  anterior  lobe  controls  connective  tissue  growth,  especially 
skeletal  growth. 

The  posterior  lobe  stimulates  metabolism,  maintains  blood  pres- 
sure, increases  peristalsis  and  stimulates  the  sympathetic  system, 
thereby  improving  nutrition,  increases  the  production  and  flow  of 
mammarv"  glands,  stimulates  uterine  contractions,  increases  uri- 
nary excretions,  possibly  increases  the  absorption  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  It  is  the  remedy  par  excellence  in  surgical  shocks 
being  more  efficacious  than  adrenalin.  Fiihner  isolated  eight  dif- 
ferent active  substances  from  the  posterior  lobe. 

The  pars  intermedia  is  said  to  produce  a  diuretic  hormone 
which  is  the  basis  of  a  diabetes  insipidus. 

The  anterior  lobe  is  related  to  the  thyroid  gland  and  like  it 
formerly  was  a  duct  gland  which  poured  its  secretion  directly  into 
the  intestine.  If  the  thyroid  gland  ceases  to  function  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  hypertrophies. 

The  gland  as  a  whole  has  a  direct  influence  in  genital  develop- 
ment and  an  inhibitory  action  upon  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic 
juice. 

Other  endocrine  glands  can  partially  compensate  for  deficiency 
and  surplus  in  pituitary  secretion.  Thus  the  thyroid  gland  pa^ 
tially  compensates  for  the  connective  tissue  control  and  metabolism 
in  the  skin,  hair,  joints  and  so  on,  while  the  adrenals  partially 
control  blood  pressure  and  the  stimulation  of  the  smooth  muscle 
fibre.  The  pancreas  opposes  the  pituitary,  as  may  be  seen  by  their 
contrary  effect  in  sugar  tolerance. 


Dj/fipitu  itnrisrn 

In  dyspituitarism  there  may  be  excessive  adenoi<^ 
and   frequent   nosebleeds.      In   hyperpituitarism 
weakness  of  the  bladder  walls,  leading  to  en^ 
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flugar  toleraDce  and  on  abnormal  desire  for  «weet8.  The  tempera- 
ment becoines  different,  the  sabject  cannot  get  along  with  others, 
<sries  easily,  is  cowardly  and  oecasionaUy  has  epileptoid  attacks. 
Preadolesoent  hyperactivity  may  lead  to  gigantism.  Hyperactiv- 
ity of  the  pituitary  body  may  lead  to  mental  precocity.  Hypo- 
activity  means  mental  and  bodily  sluggishness,  dullness,  apathy, 
backwardness  in  school,  loss  of  control  at  slightest  difficulty  and 
dismay  at  the  problems  faced.  It  may  occasion  noseUeed  and 
failing  eyesight,  great  roundness  of  the  face,  great  height  of  the 
frontal  bone,  edema  of  the  eyelids,  falling  of  the  hair  and  its 
absence  in  the  axillae.  Hypo-activity  of  the  anterior  lobe  may 
lead  to  adipositj^,  underdevelopment  of  the  skin,  bones,  sex  organs 
and  secondary  sexual  characters.  The  perverted  function  of  the 
gland  causes  dystrophia  adijxyso  genitalis,  and  also  dwarfism. 
Extirpation  of  the  gland  leads  to  genital  atrophy.  Hypophyseal 
distrophy  shows  no  inclination  to  glycosuria,  but  there  is  an 
abnormally  high  tolerance  for  carbohydrates. 

Pituitary  extract  stimulates  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  the 
arteries,  pupils  of  the  eye  and  uterus.  Extract  of  the  glandular 
anterior  lobe  i^etards  coagulation  of  the  blood,  while  the  extract  of 
the  nervous  posterior  lobe  accelerates  it.  Partial  removal  of  the 
anterior  lobe  leads  in  some  cases  to  adiposity,  and  is  sometimes 
associate<l  with  polyuria,  glycosuria,  shedding  of  hair,  lessening 
of  sexual  activities,  and  atrophy  of  the  testes  and  ovaries,  in  a  way 
a  reversion  to  infantilism.  Castration  of  cocks  and  some  other 
animals  produces  marked  hyperplasia  of  the  pituitary  body,  but 
an  injection  of  testicular  extract  abolishes  the  hyperplasia.  Excess- 
ive activity  of  the  gland  can  ciiuse  a  remarkably  dense  gix)wth  of 
hair  on  the  head,  and  in  one  woman  caused  milk  to  form  in  the 
bi*easta.  The  hair  on  the  breast  is  increased,  the  male  voice  deep- 
ened an<l  men  lose  their  libido.  Occasionally  there  is  voracious 
hunger  and  great  thirst  and  the  skin  is  moist. 

During  pregnancy  the  pituitary  body  enlarges  in  woman,  especi- 
ally the  anterior  lobe  is  changed  and  resembles  an  epithelial 
timior.  In  castrated  women  there  is  frequently  an  enlargement 
of  the  pituitajy  body.  Pituitary  extracts  arc  good  to  give  in 
shocks,  for  they  keep  the  blood  pressure  raised  for  some  time. 
This  extract  has  a  powerful  action  on  the  uterus,  and  is  used  to 
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>.i>:er  ifcVn»r  find  preveDt  potj^-part^fiu  bemoniia^  and  uterine  nb- 

I'^v: '.uiioii.    Bell  reoinineiidc  ffiviiiie  «rtrart  of  the  infnndibiifaim 

::.  >^ses  of  s'lug^i^h  iiit^^liiuil  perietalsi&     It  gtmmlfltBB 

cr^'i.es^is  aD«J  <>x'abioiiiiIlv  aU^rte  a  mammarv  ahscess.    It 

zhe  heart  action  aud  mitieii  the  bl'»j  pnseoire.  thus  exertx 

Xir.ry  miueuffr  in  frhoc-k  and  eollapeie:  it  also  prddoeeB  ei^HOBi 

uiuregLsw 

KfiJathn  of  jAiuiinry  body  to  epU^p^y 

Spear  of  I^juisville  ur^l  extrart  of  the  anterior  lobe  in  epilefiBj. 
11  i»  ca^e  waj^  that  of  a  i»ailor.  age^l  2S.  who  had  been  epileptic  for 
2->  yearis.  Sin^-e  the  age  of  six  he  had  attacks  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  the  higheht  numlier  of  attack^:  per  week  being  ei^t,  and 
the  longest  inten'al  between  them  twenty  days.  He  gave  two 
trrainB  of  anterior  pituitary  lobe  by  mouth  three  times  a  dav,  and 
hiter  increaseil  the  dose  to  five  grains.  After  a  month  attacks 
lM*came  less  frequent  and  in  four  months  ceased.  Medication  con- 
tinued two  months  longer.  At  the  time  of  reporting  the  case  tiie 
irian  had  passed  eight  months  without  a  seizure. 

It  has  UfCfu  stated  bv  llorslev  that  an  undue  excitabilitv  of  Ae 
cortex  su|>ervenes  on  fK>sterior  lol>e  tleficiency  which  might  account 
for  epileptic  seizures.  In  Timme's  experience  these  cases  are 
usually  dypspituitary  in  nature,  i.  e.  they  give  many  evidences  of 
ji  hyiK>ser!reti<in  of  the  gland,  dry  skin,  amenorrhoea,  adiposity, 
malformed  teeth,  narrowed  eye  distances,  high  sugar  toleranoo^ 
low  temperature  and  pulse  rate,  combined  sometimes  with  such 
liypersf*cretory  conditions,  as  much  hair,  high  blood  pressoie  ezcit- 
Ml>Ie  temj)erament  and  excessive  sexual  irritability.  In  these  epi- 
leptic attacks  patients  frequently  have  so-called  uncinate  fits,  due 
probably  to  the  neighborhood  symptoms  of  an  enlarged  pituitary 
pre>-Hing  upon  the  uncinate  gyrus  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  loba 
These  patients  frequently  have  dreamy  states  associated  with  gus- 
tjitory  and  olfactory  impressions  without  true  convulsions,  and 
their  epileptic  aura  is  usually  one  of  taste  or  smell  disturbance. 
( 'ushing,  quoted  l)y  Tucker,  gives  several  reasons  why  hypopitui- 
tarism is  related  to  epilepsy.     Briefly  they  are  as  follows: 

"  1.  Sir  Victor  Ilorsley  noted  motor  cortex  hyperexcitabilitjr  in 
canines  after  hypophysectomy. 

2.  Cushing  observed  a  tendency  to  epileptiform  convulsions  in 
niiiniMis  kept  for  long  periods  after  partial  hypopthysectomv. 
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?3.  Epilepsy  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  clinical  conditions 
in  which  an  insufficiency  of  the  gland  is  manifest. 

4.  The  pituitary  body  is  prone  to  be  damaged  from  bursting 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  posterior  lobe  secretion  enters  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  and  this  bathes  the  cortex  with  a  substance 
which  is  essential  to  the  functional  stability  of  the  cortical  cells. 

6.  Many  individuals  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  so-called 
genuine  epilepsy  present  symptoms  of  hypophyseal  deficiency, 
and  in  some  of  these  hypophyseal  extract  has  served  to  moderate 
the  sieizuress.'- 

By  means  of  the  radiograph  every  case  of  epilepsy  which  gave 
definite  symptoms  of  hypopituitarism  showed  marked  sella  turcica 
changes.  This  is  thought  to  l)e  a  distinct  advance  inasmuch  as  it 
separates  a  class  of  helpable  epilepsy  for  which  treatment  is  more 
or  less  effective. 
Acromegaly 

Acromegaly  is  due  to  an  increase  of  function  of  the  glandular 
hypophysis.  It  is  a  chronic  disease  characterized  by  an  abnormal 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  extremities,  viz.  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
generally  the  head,  due  to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  and  soft 
parts  of  these  regions.  The  symptoms  are  glycosuria,  prognathism, 
yellow  skin,  sausage  fingers,  long,  oval  face,  voracious  appetite, 
dwindled  sexual  desire,  somnolence,  possible  melancholy,  facial 
neuralgia,  rheumatic  pains,  polyuria,  dry  and  swollen  skin,  hair 
falling  out,  harsh  voice,  fatty  and  colloidal  degeneration  of  kid- 
neys and  liver,  hyaline  degeneration  of  arterial  walls,  migraine, 
optic  disturbance,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pancreas,  sometimes 
goiter,  abnormally  low  metabolism,  ringing  in  ears,  general  con- 
stipation, menstruation  absent,  increase  of  weight,  kyphosis  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  height.  Xose  enlarged,  eyebrows  often  heavy,  eye 
balls  more  or  less  prominent,  tactile  sense  impaired,  slight  numb- 
ness in  fingers,  often  attacks  of  syncope  present,  nails  often  brittle 
with  longitudinal  striation,  big  toe  often  immense,  frequently 
increased  perspiration,  sometimes  of  bad  odor,  there  may  be  pig- 
mentations on  the  skin,  and  pendulous  growths  of  moUuscum  fibro- 
sum  frequently  occur  on  the  face,  vasomotor  disturbances,  indi- 
cated by  tingling  flushing  and  local  sweating,  marked  tendency  to 
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varicose  veins,  hemorrlioids  often  present,  upper  and  lower  lip 
thick,  everted  and  projecting,  speech  rendered  slow  and  heavy  by 
the  massive  tongue,  chest  flattened  laterally,  pelvis  enlarged, 
uterus  generally  small  and  atrophied.  In  acromegaly  the  pineal 
gland  has  been  found  double  its  ordinary  size,  and  little  tumor 
growths  have  been  found  attached  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  Tuber- 
cular consolidation  of  the  lungs  has  often  been  found,  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  edema,  or  passive  congestion.  The  liver  and  spleen 
are  generally  enlarged  and  the  pancreas  shows  changes.  The  kid- 
neys are  often  diseased  or  may  be  cystic  The  suprarenals  are 
often  increased  in  size.  The  disease  generally  begins  before  40, 
never  after  50,  and  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  years  unless  inter- 
cepted by  another  disease.  Death  is  usually  due  to  cardiac  dis- 
ease, nephritis  or  diabetes.  On  autopsy  there  are  usually  found 
adenomata  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis. 
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CHAPTER  21 

Parathyroid  Glands 

The  parathyroids  seem  important  for  calcium  metabolism,  as  in 
tetany  the  assimilation  of  calcium  in  the  nervous  system  appears 
to  be  disturbed.  The  parathyroids  influence  bone  formation^ 
These  glands  seem  to  furnish  the  blood  path  a  honnone  which 
renders  iimocuous  the  poisons  which  exist  in  the  body. 

Tetany 

The  cause  of  tetanic  change  lies  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  parathyroid  glands  exercise  an  inhibitorj' 
influence  on  the  ganglia  by  means  of  a  hormone.  Tetany  is  an 
abnormally  increased  condition  of  excitement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  is  demonstrable  in  a  heightened  excitability  of  the 
motor,  sensory  and  vegetative  nerves.  A  symptom  of  tetany  is 
the  electric  excitability  and  mechanical  hyperexc  it  ability  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerves.  In  tetany  there  are  trophic  disturb- 
ances which  affect  the  epithelial  parts  exclusively,  the  hair,  nails, 
skin,  enamel  and  ciliary  epithelium.  The  cataract  of  tetany  is 
very  rapid  in  development.  It  is  due  to  degenerative  changes  in 
the  ciliary  epithelium.  There  is  a  connection  betweeu  tetany  and 
defect  of  the  teeth  enamel.  Tetany  of  children  is  referred  to 
trauma  at  birth.  Kickety  children  are  liable  to  tetany.  They  are 
the  so-called  sparmophylics.  The  coincidence  of  tetany  and 
epilepsy  is  not  rare,  they  may  develop  together  or  either  may 
develop  on  the  other.  In  parathyroprivic  individuals  ha\^  been 
observed  severe  unilateral  or  bilateral  epileptiform  convulsions 
with  loss  of  consciousness  and  slowness  or  absence  of  pupillary 
reaction.     The  vegetative  nerves  are  hyperexcitable. 

Relation  of  parathyroid  glands  to  ejnlepsy. 

In  60  epileptics  28  had  defects  of  enamel,  a  fact  which  perhaps 
indicates  that  persons  who  in  early  years  have  passed  through 
tetany  later  often  become  epileptics.  Most  important  for  the  rela- 
tionship between  tetany  and  epilepsy  are  cases  of  ])arathyroprivic 
tetany  with  epilepsy.     This  relationship  is  not  Jiccidental.     One 
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author  supposed  that  tetany  and  epilepsv  depend  upon  the  same 
toxic  cause  and  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  epithelial  bodies. 
Treatment  with  dried  parath\Toid  is  not  successful,  but  Bolten 
got  favorable  effects  in  epilepsy  by  the  combined  treatment  with 
dritni  pressed  extracts  of  thyroid  and  parathyroid.  The  best 
treatment  of  parathyroid  disease  is  a  diet  poor  in  meat,  protracted 
warm  Iwiths,  and  roborants.  A  salt  free  diet  is  used  when  giving 
i*ertain  drugs. 
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CHAPTER  22 

Thymus  Gland 

The  thymus  is  a  glandular  organ  in  the  anterior  superior  media- 
sternum,  usually  disappearing  in  adult  life.  Its  function  has  been 
variously  described  as : 

1.  The  mother  tissue  of  all  lymphoid  tissue,  but  it  is  probably 
not  altogether  a  lymphoid  organ. 

2.  It  fits  out  the  leucocytes  for  their  various  functions. 

3.  It  is  in  some  sort  of  relationship  with  the  reproductive 
organs. 

4.  Its  internal  secretion  is  an  antecedent  of  that  supplied  by 
the  reproductive  organs  when  these  are  fully  developed. 

5.  It  prevents  the  excessive  accumulation  of  acid  in  the  body, 
phosphoric  acid  in  particular. 

6.  It  has  an  antagonistic  action  to  that  of  the  adrenals  and  thy- 
roid gland. 

7.  It  produces  red  corpuscles  in  early  life. 

8.  It  supplies  nucleic  acid. 

9.  In  hibernating  animals  it  stores  fat  for  the  maintenance  of 
combustion  during  the  winter  sleep. 

10.  In  Sajous'  opinion  it  supplies  through  the  agency  of  its 
lymphocytes,  the  excess  of  nucleins  which  the  body,  particularly 
the  osseous,  nervous  and  genital  systems,  requires  during  its  devel- 
opment and  growth. 

11.  Its  tissues  are  rich  in  purin  bodies  and  for  that  reason  it 
may  have  a  nutritive  role. 

12.  It  is  considered  important  for  the  assimilation  of  calcium 
in  young  animals.  Dogs  operated  on  who  lose  their  thymus  suflFer 
a  kind  of  rachitis. 

Extirpation  of  the  thymus  gland  in  young  dogs  is  followed  by 
enormous  dilatation  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  that  the  thymus 
gland  acts  in  antagonism  to  the  adrenals,  so  that  when  the  thymus 
gland  is  removed,  the  action  of  the  adrenals  is  not  controlled  and 
there  results  a  hypertonus  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  dilatation  of 
the  heart.  The  thymus  mav  furnish  an  internal  secretion  which 
ministers  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  before  the  rei)roductive 
organs  are  fully  developed. 

Ilypothyviia 

Hypothymia  is  attended  by  changes  in  the  l)ones  recalling  those 
of  rachitis.    Thymectomy,  to  relieve  dyspnea,  has  produced 
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rachitis.  The  gait  of  h\T)othymics,  when  the  gland  is  markedly 
atrophied,  may  be  waddling  or  straddling.  Loss  of  intelligence 
follows  thymectomy  in  animals  when  the  operation  is  performed 
soon  after  birth.  The  animal  seems  crushed,  does  not  recognize 
its  sleeping  place,  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  food  from  other 
articles,  and  munches  corks  and  other  things.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  satiety,  the  animal  eating  incessantly  articles  placed 
before  it.  It  is  absolutely  passive  and  indifferent  to  everything. 
Bourneville,  Katz,  Morel,  Lange,  Dieher,  Garre,  and  Lampe 
found  inexplicable  idiocy  due  to  absence  or  aplasia  of  thymus 
gland,  all  other  glands  being  normal. 

In  metabolism  hypothymia  means  a  lowered  oxygen  intake  and 
carbon  dioxide  output,  reduction  in  the  volume  of  blood,  of  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  lymphocytes  and  of  the  percentage 
of  hemoglobin.  When  the  hypothymia  is  marked  in  very  young 
subjects,  there  is  also  emaciation,  asthenia,  trophic  disturbances 
of  the  skin,  with  loss  of  hair,  edema  and  pallor.  Thymectomy 
leaves  the  sex  organs  undeveloped. 

Idiots  who  are  found  post  mortem,  even  before  the  fifth  year, 
to  be  deprived  of  a  th^^nus  gland  in  65  per  cent,  of  instances,  are 
well  known  to  succumb  readily  to  intercurrent  diseases,  especially 
those  of  an  infectious  nature.  In  292  cases  of  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic  children,  Bournville  found  the  thjTnus  gland  absent  in 
74  per  cent.  Ilypoth^Tnia  means  increased  vulnerability  to  infec- 
tion in  children  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  thymic  insufficiency 
is  marked.  Infantile  marasnms  exemj)lifies  the  acquired  type  of 
this  process.  The  artificial  food  given  to  the  infant  fails  to  sup- 
ply in  chemically  suitable  form  the  nucleoproteids  out  of  which. 
the  thymus  builds  the  nucleins  which  its  lymphocytes  distribute  to 
all  tissues,  including  the  nervous  system  and  the  other  ductless 
glands.  As  is  well  known,  gastroenteric  infection  is  very  common 
in  these  cases. 

Stigmata 

The  stigmata  of  hypothymia  are  according  to  Sajous: 
Osseous  stunted  growth 

cranial  deformities  of  the  so-called  "  degenerative 

type  " 
chicken  breast 
genu  varum 
delayed  or  bad  teething 
exaggerated  calcium  excretion 
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Xervous  more  or  less  amentia  ranging  from  the  slight  back- 

wardness of  the  moron  to  profound  idiocy,  includ- 
ing the  amaurotic,  moral  and  microcephalic  forms, 
but  not  the  hydrocephalic,  paralytic,  epileptic  or 
traumatic 
hebephrenic  phenomena  of  melancholic  type  inci- 
dent upon  puberty 
hypothymia  may  promote  spasticity,  tremors,  etc. 
Metabolism     exaggerated  calcium  excretion 

acne  of  skin 

disturbance  of  hair  and  nails 
pallor  and  puffiness 
sluggish  processes  of  elimination 
depressive  psychoses 
Genital  In  congenital  hypothymia  the  genital  organs  remain 

infantile 
Immunity      Increased  vulnerability  to  infections 

tox^nia  occurs  both  in  hypo-  and  hyperthymia.     The  toxia 
symptoms  are: 

Enlarged  lymph  glands,  tonsils  and  adenoids 

contracted  cardiovascular  system,  due  to  excessive  metabolism 

in  its  muscular  elements, 
enlarged  superficial  veins  due  to  pressure 
muscular  spasticity,  tremors,  twitches,  due  to  sluggish  circula- 
tion in  the  skeletal  muscles. 
muscular  relaxation  and  atony  with  projecting  scapulae 
stooping  due  to  sluggish  circulation 

osseous  deformities,  pigeon  breast,  contracted  thorax,   vaulted 
palate,  retrognathism,  due  to  sluggish  circulation  and 
defective  nutrition 
adiposis 

excessive  appetite 
tendency  to  sweating 
tjendency  to  eczematous  eruption 

compression,  that  is  thymic  stridor  at  or  after  birth,  and  in 
acute   infection,   espeiMally    diptheria,   pertussis,    and    pneu- 
monia 
thymic  asthma 

th>Tnic  death,   during  trivial  operations,  anesthesia,   bathing, 
swimming,  coitus 
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pulmonary  edema,  due  to  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary  arteries 
or  veins 

Relation  of  thymus  gland  to  epilepsy 

In  six  autopsies  of  epileptics  four  were  found. to  have  a  hyper- 
plastic thymus  gland,  with  marked  hyperplasia  of  the  intestinal 
and  splenic  lymph  follicle,  hypoplasia  of  other  lymphadenoid 
structures,  evidence  of  an  old  rachitis  and  a  narrowed  condition 
of  the  arteries.  This  condition  is  probably  the  same  as  the  "  con- 
stitution lymphatica  "  of  older  pathologists.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  all  epilepsy,  for  only  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  cases  present  it.  Pure  epilepsy,  originating  in  early  life, 
grand  mal  in  type,  with  periodic  mania  and  no  extensive  gross 
lesion  of  the  brain  shows  often  a  hypoplastic  thymus,  general 
lymphatic  hyperplasia  and  vascular  hypoplasia.  Preparations  of 
thymus  gland  given  to  epileptics  aggravate  the  epilepsy. 

Aplasia  of  the  thymus  gland  seems  very  frequently  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  other  malformations  and  especially  in  developmental 
defects  of  the  brain.  We  have  in  the  ductless  glands,  according 
to  Sajous,  a  potent  lever  to  elucidate  the  pathogenesis  of  several 
mental  disorders.  He  considers  that  the  thymus  plays  a  role  in 
dementia  precox.  There  lurks  hidden  in  the  functions  of  the  thy- 
nuu-'  inland,  in  correlation  with  other  ductless  glands,  and  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  course,  the  colution  of  another  obscure  question, 
the  origin  of  the  stigmata  of  degeneration,  so  commonly  observed 
in  idiots,  viz.  the  abnormalities  in  size  and  shape  of  the  cranium, 
the  tardy  closure  of  the  fontanelles ;  the  malformations  of  the  ears, 
which  are  in  reality  ilue  to  definitive  cartilaginous  development, 
the  doticient  growth  of  the  nasal  tones  and  inferior  maxillary 
whicli  causes  the  saddle-nose  anil  n^HHling  chin,  the  vaulted  palate, 
irreguhir  dental  arches,  defei»tive  growth  of  the  teeth,  etc.  Also 
related  to  the  thymus  gland  is  the  jHHMiliar  facies  of  many  idiots 
even  during  infancy.  The  absence  of  the  thymus  in  75  per  cent 
of  nonmyxedeniattuis  idiots  ranging  in  age  from  one  month  to  5 
years,  examined  post  mortem,  as  rei>ortetl  by  Morel,  emphasizes  the 
pathoireuic  fMc  of  thvmiv  dctioit»ncv  in  this  connut^*tion.  In  cret- 
inism the  thymus  and  adrenals  are  comparatively  normal,  while 
the  thvroiil  is  dt»4renerated. 

K(firei\cfs 
Sajous,  C.  E.  DeM. — IlemadenologA'.     A  New  SpeiMalty.  X.  Y. 
Med.  JI.  102.  A  serial. 
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CHAPTER  23 

Suprarenal  Glands,  and  Pancreas 

The  suprarenals  are  located  near  the  kidney. 
The  suprarenals  seem  to  consist  of  two  distinct  bodies,  the 
chromaffin  tissue  and  the  cortex.  The  active  constituent  of  the 
chromaffin  tissue  is  adrenalin,  which  increases  the  blood  pressure. 
It  is  purely  a  sympathetic  hormone,  and  maintains  the  normal 
excitability  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  is  concerned  in  regulating 
blood-pressure,  in  the  distribution  of  blood  and  the  tonus  of  all 
other  organs  innervated  by  the  sympathetic  system,  it  maintains 
constant  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  enters  in  a  regula- 
tory manner  into  other  factors  of  metabolism,  influences  muscular 
power  and  the  production  of  neutrophilic  leucocytes. 

The  cortical  system  produces  choHn  which  is  assumed  to  have  a 
detoxicating  function.  It  is  assumed  by  many  authors  that  the 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  and  central  nervous 
system  which  are  severe  and  remind  one  of  an  acute  poisoning 
depend  on  the  falling  out  of  function  of  the  cortex.  In  the  grow- 
ing organism  it  has  an  enormous  influence  on  the  sexual  glands. 
General  hairiness  proceeds  from  the  cortical  system.  In  Basedow's 
disease  the  production  of  adrenalin  is  increased,  in  Addison's  dis- 
ease absolutely  lessened.  In  tumor  of  the  cortex  young  children 
grow  hairy  and  get  to  have  adult  sex  organs.  A  girl  of  16,  so 
aifected,  grew  a  beard  and  moustache,  her  voice  deepened,  she  had 
obesity,  atrophy  of  ovaries,  enormous  enlargement  of  thyroid,  the 
hypophysis  was  normal,  but  on  both  sides  there  was  a  suprarenal 
tumor  that  had  developed  from  the  cortex.  In  a  case  of  hemaphro- 
ditism  there  was  colossal  hypertrophy  of  the  suprarenal  cdrtex. 

The  suprarenals  may  neutralize  the  poisonous  effect  of  mus- 
cular activity.     French  writers  believe  that  adrenal  hyperplasia  is 
almost  constantly  associated  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
but  others  disagree.     In  an  18-year-old  dwarf  who  died  in  con- 
vulsions,  a  chronic  tubercular  change  of  both  suprarenals  was 
found.      If   one   of   the   suprarenals    is    extirpated    the    animal 
becomes  sluggish,  the  muscles  become  fatigued,  there  is  loss  of 
weight,  the  appetite  poor,  animal  dull  and  stupid,  weak  in  hind 
extremities,  the  temperature  falls,  some  animals  convulse,  others 
do  not,  the  blood  pressure  falls,  and  the  blood  is  toxic.    The  parts 
Dot  affected  are  the  digestion,  combustion  of  proteid  content  of 
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hemoglobin,  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  there  is  no  paraly- 
sis. Addison's  disease  is  due  to  hypofunction  of  the  suprarenals. 
Its  signs  are  apathy,  constipation,  pigmentation  of  skin  and 
mucous  to  a  bronze  color  with  iron  free  pigments,  cachexia, 
vertigo,  epileptiform  convulsions,  at  later  stages  stormy  nervous 
condition,  violent  delirium,  acute  confusion,  convulsions,  deep 
stupor,  coma,  pressure  in  the  stomach,  eructation,  nausea,  pyrosis, 
sometimes  vomiting  and  epigastric  pains,  diarrhoea,  alternating 
with  constipation,  dyspnea  on  slightest  exertion,  falling  off  in 
weight.  Diphtheria  toxin  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  suprare- 
nals. Status  lymphaticus  is  associated  with  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
chromaffin  tissue. 

A  stigma  of  adrenal  deficiency  is  myasthenia.  The  adrenals  are 
probably  not  so  closely  related  to  epilepsy  as  some  glands,  for 
extirpation  does  not  affect  combustion  of  proteid  or  digestion. 

Amaurotic  family  idiocy  is  apparently  due  to  insufficiency  of 
the  adrenals  and  chromaffin  tissue.  Between  five  and  ten  months 
of  age  the  infant  ceases  to  grow,  gets  weak  and  blind,  there  is 
pallor  and  the  characteristic  red  spot  in  the  eye;  then  strabismus, 
nystagmus,  irregularity  of  the  pupils  and  dysphagia  indicate  the 
profound  involvement  of  the  muscular  system.  There  is  loss  of 
interest  and  indifference  to  food. 

A  feature  commonly  met  with  in  the  cerebral  palsies  of  children 
is  periodical  convulsions.  Extreme  adrenal  insufficiency  would 
explain  con\'ulsions  which  occur  when  the  accumulation  of  poisons 
reaches  a  certain  limit,  the  convulsive  paroxysm  being  a  protective 
reaction  which  brings  into  abnormal  activity  all  the  antitoxic 
functions  of  the  body,  including  those  exercised  by  the  ductless 
glands,  which  from  Sajous'  point  of  \new,  along  with  the  digestive 
glands,  form  the  foundation  of  the  immunizing  mechanism. 

The  pancreas  and  chromaffin  tissue  govern  carbohydrate  meta- 
bolism. When  the  pancreas  is  removed  it  causes  severe  diabetes 
and  glycosuria.  The  gland  is  important  for  tlie  normal  decom- 
position of  carbohydrates  in  the  body.  It  deals  with  the  metabol- 
ism of  sugar.  Without  the  pancreas  the  body  ciinnot  form  gly- 
coiron  or  fat  from  dextrose. 

Rcfci'eiices 

Falta 
Sajous 
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CHAPTER  24 
Pineal  Body 

The  pineal  body  is  a  small  reddish  vascular  body  ia  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  ventricle  between  the  optic  thalami  and  extendr 
ing  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Hypofunction  leads  to  premature  development  of  genitalia. 
Foa  thinks  the  development  of  the  testes  depends  on  it.  There 
may  be  abnormal  tallness,  unwarranted  growth  of  hair,  premature 
sexual  development,  early  maturity.  The  intelligence  almost 
always  corresponds  to  the  age. 

Hyperfunction.    Universal  obesity. 

Apinealism  leads  to  cachexia. 

Therefore  the  metabolic  changes  that  may  be  due  to  pineal 
lesions  are: 

1.  Premature  somatic  development 

2.  Obesitv 

3.  Fatty  atrophy,  cachexia 

4.  Mental  precocity 

In  1914  it  was  not  certainlv  known  what  is  the  function  of  this 
gland. 

McCord  has  obtained  evidence  of  the  precocity  of  development 
usually  attributed  to  pineal  deficiency  in  animals  by  feeding 
pineal  substance,  which  led  to  a  more  rapid  growth  of  body  and 
determined  an  early  sexual  maturity.  No  tendency  to  gigantism 
followed.  After  maximum  size  was  attained  pineal  administra- 
tion appeared  to  be  ineffective.    Males  respond  best  to  treatment. 

References 
3fc(^ord,  Carev  Pratt— Jl.  Am.  Med.  Ass.,  Aug.  7,  1915. 
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CHAPTER  25 
Rheumatism 

lUuniinntism  is  apt  to  occur  in  middle  life  among  those  exposed 
to  hardBhip,  cold,  and  dampness. 

riironic  articular  rheumatism  is  characterized  bv  stiff  and 
painful  joints.  It  is  often  the  result  of  a  persistent  toxemia,  due 
to  chronic  fecal  infection,  and  is  a  frequent  sequel  to  acute 
rlunnnatism. 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  is  not  infrequently  dry.  The  sjTiovial 
membrane  and  its  villi  are  thickened  and  adhesions  mav  form 
In^twi^en  the  opposing  surfaces.  The  articular  cartilages  are  dis- 
torted, i)erhaps  eroded  and  partly  absorbed  in  cases  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  capsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  and  the  tendon 
sheaths  adjacent  to  the  affected  articulation  are  thickened. 
Atrophy  of  the  nmscles  in  the  vicinity  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
I  f  the  joint  becomes  ankylosed  atrophy  from  disuse  occurs. 

The  onset  of  rheumatism  is  slow  and  insidious,  but  the  stiffness 
lessens  with  exercise.  The  joint  may  l>e  tender  on  palpation,  and 
swelling,  if  present,  is  usually  slight.  There  is  rarely  redness  of 
the  joint.  The  disease  is  as  a  rule  afebrile,  but  if  many  joints  are 
affected  there  may  be  a  transient  rise  in  temperature.  In  mild 
cases  the  health  is  unimpaired.  In  more  severe  cases  there  is  gas- 
tric disturbance,  emaciation,  anemia  and  neuralgia.  Chronic 
en<locarditis  may  l>e  present.  The  disease  must  l>e  distinguished 
from  gout  and  arthritis  deformans. 

(rout  is  more  apt  to  affect  the  smaller  joints,  especially  the  great 
toe.  Evidences  of  arteriosclerosis  and  granular  kidney  are  much 
more  common  in  gout  than  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Arthritis  deformans  presents  a  greater  deformity  of  the  joints, 
and  is  considered  by  some  an  advanced  stage  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism. In  its  treatment  it  is  necessarv  to  tend  to  local  infections 
of  the  teeth,  tonsils  and  sinuses,  to  use  laxatives  and  enemata, 
massage,  (»lectrical  treatment,  hot  baths,  and  »eok  a  warm  dry 
climate. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  develo])s  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50 
years,  frequently  in  women  at  the  menof)ause.  Sterility  and 
uterin(»   and   ovarian    disease   ])redis])ose   to    it.     There    are   two 
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theories  as  to  its  origin  (1)  that  it  is  of  nerv8iis  origin,  due  to 
w^orry,  grief,  overwork,  etc.,  and  (2)  that  it  is  of  infectious  origin. 
According  to  the  first  it  is  akin  to  the  arthropathies  of  nervous 
origin.  The  joint  changes  in  arthritis  deformans  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  locomotor  ataxia,  syringo- 
myelia, hemiplegia  and  injuries  of  the  nerve  trunks.  The  not  infre- 
quent presence  of  neurotrophic  phenomena,  such  as  marked  mus- 
cular atrophy,  glossy  skin,  and  alterations  in  the  nails  and  bones 
is  of  some  significance,  as  also  is  the  occurrence  of  numbness, 
tingling  and  severe  pain  involving  special  nerves  or  nerve  trunks. 
Acute  rheumatism  may  occur  in  young  women  at  parturition 
and  lactation,  or  in  older  women  at  the  menopause.  The  subjects 
become  anemic,  low-spirited  and  lose  flesh  and  strength.  Herber- 
den's  nodes,  knotty  enlargements  of  the  proximal  ends  of  the  ter- 
mical  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  more  conunon  in  women  than 
in  men.  Cancer  occurs  in  such  women  with  undue  frequency. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  malady  is  a  general  or  marked 
swelling  of  the  lymph  glands,  this  occurring  especially  in  those 
eases  attended  by  fever.  The  spleen  also  is  enlarged  and  palpable. 
Profuse  perspirations  are  rather  common.  The  heart  is  rarely 
affected.    The  subjects  are  weak,  anemic  and  ill-developed. 
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CHAPTER  26 

Cancee 

Arthur  Ilimter,  the  life  insurance  expert,  says,  "  There  is  no 
statistical  evidence  at  the  present  time  that  the  disease  of  cancer 
is  transmitted  by  inheritance  in  mankind."  In  1915  the  death 
rate  from  cancer  was  81.1  per  100,000.  Cancer  is  the  Imwa^ 
ranted  proliferation  of  a  good  cell  until  it  overcomes  and  breaki 
down  the  surrounding  tissues  and  finally  breaks  through  a  blood 
vessel.  It  is  a  systemic  disease,  not  contagious,  not  caused  by  a 
micro-organism,  not  wholly  a  result  of  traumatism,  not  hereditu; 
in  any  appreciable  degree,  not  much  influenced  by  occupation,  not 
altogether  a  disease  of  older  years,  aifects  no  particular  sex,  race, 
class  of  persons,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  lociition.  It  is  thou^ 
to  1)0  of  constitutional  nature,  immediately  associated  with  dietary 
or  nutritional  elements.  Once  normal  cells  take  on  an  abnormal 
action  with  a  continued  tendency  to  malignancy  which  invades 
and  destroys  contiguous  tissue  and  is  associated  with  a  progressive 
anemia  which  destroys  life.  A  disordered  metabolism  is  thougkt 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disturbed  action  of  hitherto  normal  ceBs^ 
There  are  great  and  significant  blood  changes  in  cancer,  whidi 
indicate  vital  alteration  in  the  action  of  the  organs  which  form 
blood  and  so  control  the  nutrition  of  the  bodv  and  its  cells.  The 
l)odilv  secretions  indicate  metabolic  disturbances.  Cancer  is 
almost  absent  among  aborigines  and  is  uncommon  among  epilep- 
tics. In  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  the  solution  of  the  cancer 
problem  lies  in  the  internal  secretions.  Medical  treatment  lies 
mainly  along  the  lines  of  elimination,  which  is  always  found  to  be 
faultv,  both  bv  the  bowels  and  kidnev.  The  kidnev  secretion  is 
not  defective  in  albumen  or  sugar,  but  there  is  always  a  faulty 
nitrogenous  partition,  and  also  sulphur.  Indican  is  conmionly  in 
excess,  often  very  greatly  so,  and  the  chlorides,  phosphates  and 
sulphates  are  deranged.  There  is  in  cancer  an  abnormal  skin 
pigmentati(m,  which  can  also  happen  in  ductless  glandular  disease, 
the  sugar  and  lime  metabolism  are  often  disordered,  and  the  older 
the  patient  the  slower  the  growth,  while  cancer  is  rare  in  the  young 
Init  rapid  in  development.     Disorders  of  the  ductless  glands  are 
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very  common  in  the  families  in  which  cancer  occurs,  and  the  fact 
that  cancer  is  an  atypical  growth  and  a  disorder  of  metabolism 
suggests  its  connection  with  the  glands  of  internal  secretion. 
Increased  consumption  of  meat,  coffee  and  alcohol  is  thought  to 
cause  cancer,  and  a  specific  nerve  strain  may  affect  it.  A  low  diet 
and  simple  living  ward  off  cancer. 
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CHAPTER  27 
Rickets 

Rickets  is  fundamentally  a  nutritional  disease  in  which  there 
exists  some  derangement  of  the  metabolic  processes.  The  usual 
age  of  onset  is  from  three  to  eighteen  months.  There  is  not  a 
tissue  of  the  body  that  is  not  affected,  bone,  muscle,  cerebrospinal^ 
vascular  and  glandular  systems  all  show  certain  changes.  Prima- 
rily there  occurs  hyperemia  of  the  periosteum,  narrow,  cartilage 
and  bone,  this  is  followed  by  excessive  proliferation  of  the  cartilage 
cells,  then  imperfect  calcification.  The  calcium  salts  are  reduced 
from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  There  is  demineralization  of 
the  bones,  esi^ecially  as  regards  calcium  and  phosphorus.  The 
underlying  cause  is  not  kno^vn.  Still  thinks  it  is  due  to  fat  starva- 
tion, Winter  thinks  that  protein  causes  gastric  disturbances,  and 
that,  as  a  result,  the  salts  in  the  food  are  not  properly  metabolized. 
I  fait  says  where  both  fat  and  protein  are  low,  rickets  is  more  liaUe 
to  result  than  where  fat  alone  is  deficient.  Several  investigators 
have  proved  by  animal  experimentation  that  disturbances  in  fte 
internal  secretions  cause  rickets;  thus  Khse,  Matti  and  Vogt  have 
shown  that  the  extirpation  of  the  thymus  gland  in  dogs  brought 
about  changers  in  the  skeleton  of  the  animals  similar  to  thoee 
obsers^ed  in  rhachitic  children.  Congenital  rickets  improve  under 
thyroid  treatment.  Qti-est  found  changes  in  the  adrenals  in  rachi- 
tis. Claude  and  Rauillard  showed  that  rickets  may  develop  in 
animals  born  of  parents  one  of  which  has  l)een  thyroidectomized 
fourteen  days  to  three  weeks  before  copulation. 

Predisposing  conditions  are  chiefly  imperfect  food  and  unsuit- 
able hygienic  surroundings.  Rickets  is  seen  among  the  children 
of  the  poor  who  are  raised  on  an  artificial  diet  containing  large 
quantities  of  carbohydrate  and  small  amounts  of  fat.  It  is  rare  in 
breast-fed  children.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  likely  to  appear  when 
the  mother  begins  work  soon  after  delivery,  or  in  children  who 
have  been  nursed  until  the  milk  becomes  of  poor  quality.  Paren- 
tal syphilis,  tuberculosis  and  alcoholism  are  predisposing  cauaea 
by  reducing  the  child's  resistance.    Both  sexes  are  equally  affected. 

The  constant  and  characteristic  lesions  of  rickets  are  to  be  found 
in   the   l)ones.      Visceral  changes   are   comparatively   slight  and 
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secondary.  A  rachitic  bone  when  examined  in  a  fresh  condition 
is  softer  than  normal.  The  actively  growing  portions  are  large 
and  much  more  vascular  than  usual.  The  periosteum  is  thickened, 
and  the  bone  beneath  is  spongj'  in  appearance.  In  the  later  stages 
the  bone  is  harder  than  normal  and  resembles  ivory  in  density  and 
texture.  Frequently  the  bone  is  soft  and  porous  and  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fat  scattered  through  the  substance. 
Islands  of  cartilage  are  more  abundant  than  in  normal  callus. 
The  effect  of  the  changes  is  first  to  delay  the  growth  of  the  bones 
and  second  to  cause  deformities.  A  rickety  child  has  a  small  body 
and  shortened  limbs.  The  softness  of  the  bones  permits  easy  dis- 
tortion under  pressure  as  is  best  seen  in  the  chest. 

French  observers  especially  attribute  the  marrow  and  other 
hematipoietic  lesions  to  a  defensive  reaction  against  various  toxic 
agents  of  bacterial  or  alimentary  origin,  and  consider  marrow 
lesions  as  primary  and  bone  lesions  as  secondary  to  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  organism  as  produced  by  the  toxemia. 

The  lungs  may  show  an  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  spleen  is  frequently  increased  in  size  as  well  as 
the  liver.  The  lymph  nodes  are  often  swollen  and  hyperplastic. 
The  enlargement  of  the  head  in  rickets  is  due  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness of  the  cranial  bones.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  flabby  and 
atrophied.  Hydrocephalus  is  no  more  common  in  rickety  than  in 
normal  children. 

Symptoms 

The  symptoms  of  rickets  are  restlessness  at  night,  sweating  of 
the  head,  craniotabes  and  beading  of  the  ribs, —  the  rachitic 
rosary.  Craniotabes  may  best  be  demonstrated  by  gently  pal- 
pating the  posterior  surface  of  the  head  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Small  areas,  softer  than  the  remainder  of  the  skull,  will  be  felt 
and  the  tissue  may  crackle  under  the  pressure.  The  skull  appears 
relatively  large  and  the  frontal  prominences  are  well-marked. 
The  anterior  fontanel  is  larger  than  normal  and  its  closure  may 
be  (lelaved  even  to  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  teeth  are  delaved, 
not  appearing  until  the  end  of  the  first  year  or  later.  There  are 
irregularities  in  the  time  and  order  of  appearance  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  groups  of  teeth.  The  thorax  is  frequently 
deformed,  the  so-called  funnel  breast  and  pigeon  breast.     The 
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abdomen  is  usually  distended,  the  enlargement  being  due  chiefly 
to  the  distension  of  the  intestines  with  gas,  aided  by  the  weak  con- 
ditions of  the  gut  wall  and  abdominal  wall.  The  spinal  column  is 
more  flexible  than  in  normal  children,  and  has  a  marked  kyphosis 
when  they  stand  erect  which  disappears  with  a  recumbent  posture. 
The  clavicle  and  scapulae  are  slightly  curved.  The  pelvis  is  flat- 
tened laterally.  This  deformity  is  often  permanent  and  renders 
the  bearing  of  children  impossible  or  diflScult.  The  extremities 
very  early  show  the  characteristic  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses, 
especially  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  ulna  and  tibia.  Other 
symptoms  are  increase  in  frequency  of  respiration,  owing  to  the 
deformity  of  the  chest  wall,  and  gas  distended  intestines  against 
the  diaphragm.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  not  an  uncommon  com- 
plication, general  convulsions  are  seen,  and  tetany  is  occasional 
These  symptoms  point  to  an  involvement  of  the  thymus  and  para- 
thyroid glands.  A  chronic  gastrointestinal  catarrh  is  usiially 
present.  The  stools  are  either  constipated  or  thin  and  watery. 
They  are  pale  in  color  and  contain  an  excess  of  calcium  salts 
derived  in  part  from  the  food  and  partly  from  the  softening  bona 
The  blood  shows  anemia  of  the  chlorotic  type  with  a  moderate 
reduction  of  the  red  cells  and  a  considerably  lessened  hemoglobin 
content.  The  skin  is  pale,  eczema  is  not  infrequent.  Severe 
sweating  is  the  rule.  Subcutaneous  fat  is  well  preserved  though 
the  patient  is  soft  and  flabby. 

The  disease  is  self-limited  and  often  disappears  without  treat- 
ment when  the  child  is  old  enough  to  begin  a  mixed  diet  Man? 
of  the  severe  cases  are  permanently  deformed.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  with  children  of  parents  who  have  previously  bone 
rachitic  children  as  the  predisposition  increases  with  each  child. 

The  brain  is  fimctionally  backward  and  the  nervous  system 
shows  increased  irritability  even  to  the  point  of  convulsions. 

Rachitis  is  almost  ubiquitous  in  idiots,  very  few,  if  any,  of 
whom  attain  average  height. 
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CHAPTER  28 
Bedsores 

Bedsores  is  a  term  applied  to  gangrene  of  the  skin  and  under- 
lying  soft  structures,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  bo<fy  upon 
some  object,  usually  the  bed.  Three  methods  of  formation  are 
recognized:  (1)  by  an  erythematous  reddening  of  the  skin,  especi- 
ally if  the  part  has  been  irritated  by  urine  or  feces ;  (2)  by  a  pri- 
mary  necrosis  of  the  skin,  seen  in  weak  individuals:  (8)  by  a 
ph^onous  inflammation  with  the  formation  of  pus  and  under- 
mining  of  the  tissues.  As  much  of  the  integument  as  is  involved 
sloughs;  the  sloughs  are  cast  off  in  shreds  or  as  a  whole;  there 
remains  an  ulcer,  often  weak  and  indolent,  with  sloping  edges,  and 
without  any  tendency  to  heal.  At  times  the  sloughing  does  not 
stop  at  the  integument,  but  all  of  the  soft  parts,  and  even  the  bony 
structure,  become  involved  in  the  necrotic  process,  leaving  a  lesiom 
revolting  in  appearance  and  disgusting  in  odor. 

In  the  etiology  of  bed-sores  pressure  plays  the  most  important 
rola  Predisposing  causes  which  hasten  the  development  are:  (1) 
any  circumstance  which  lowers  the  vitality  of  a  part  of  the  body ; 

(2)  the  presence  of  fluids  or  substances  which  irritate  the  skin; 

(3)  diseases  or  injuries  which  preveM  movement  of  the  patient's 
body;  (4)  trophic  disturbances.  In  the  first  class  are  typhus,  and 
typhoid  fever,  phthisis,  scurvy  and  any  long-continued  disease. 
Urine  and  feces  are  very  common  irritants,  also  other  foreign 
substances. 

The  question  of  the  role  played  by  the  trophic  nerves  in  the 
causation  of  bed-sores  cannot  be  discussed  as  their  presence  in  the 
human  body  has  not  been  proven.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
akin  sloughs  in  injuries  of  the  central  nervous  system  (acute  bed- 
sore of  Charcot)  makes  it  evident  that  nutritive  changes  have 
taken  place  in  such  parts,  which  can  be  explained  only  by  assum- 
ing that  the  nervous  power  controlling  the  nutrition  of  the  part 
has  been  lost  as  an  effect  of  the  central  lesion.  This  view  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  tegumentary  lesions  seen  in  cases  of  dementia 
paralytica  in  the  last  stages. 

Bedsores  are  rare  in  epilepsy. 

Reference 
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CHAPTER  29 

Hernia 

Hernia  is  a  protrusion  of  a  viscus  from  the  cavity  in  which  it 
ia  normally  contained.  The  common  term  is  "  rupture."  Con- 
genital hernia  may  occur  at  one  of  the  openings  of  the  ahdominal 
wall  normally  present  in  fetal  life,  which  has  not  hecome  closed 
at  the  time  of  birth.  They  occur  at  the  ix)int8  where  the  abdominal 
wall  is  relatively  weak.  Hence  arises  the  anatomical  classification 
of  hernia.    The  parts  are  (1)  the  sac,  (2)  the  contents. 

Weaknesses  in  the  abdominal  wall  predisposing  to  hernia  are 
undoubtedly  inherited.  Macready  estimates  that  25  per  cent  of 
patients  with  hernia  give  an  ancestral  history. 

About  six  males  to  one  female  suffer  from  hernia.  This  is 
explained  by  the  great  frequency  of  inguinal  hernia  in  males;  due 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupation.  Except  for  those  which  occur  in  infancy,  most 
hernias  appear  in  the  active  period  of  life  from  15  to  50  years. 

Elongation  of  the  mesentary,  although  generally  given  as  an 
etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  hernia,  is  rather  a  concomi- 
tant result,  with  hernia,  of  causes  such  as  weakness  and  laxity  of 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  exciting  causes  are:  (1)  occupation 
necessitating  violent  muscular  efforts,  (2)  strains,  as  lifting, 
coughing,  sneezing  and  parturition,  (3)  conditions  causing  stretch- 
ing of  the  abdominal  wall  as  pregnancy,  ascites,  obesity,  (4) 
atrophic  changes  as  senility,  (5)  traumatism  resulting  from  cica- 
tricial tissue  or  in  the  destruction  of  nerves  thus  causing  paralysis 
and  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

Umbilical  hernia  is  a  constant  finding  in  the  higher  grades  of 
sporadic  cretinism. 
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^  CHAPTER  30 

Physical  Stigmata 
Quoting  from  Church  and  Peterson: 

**  The  indications  of  degeneracy  in  an  individual  are  termed  the 
stigmata  of  degeneration,  or  stigmata  hereditatis.     They  may  he 
defined  as  anatomical  or  functional  deviations  from  the  normal, 
which  in  themselves  are  usually  of  little  importance  as  regards  the 
existence  of  an  organism,  but  are  characteristic  of  a  marked  or 
latent   neuropathic   disposition.     *     *     *     These   stigmata   are 
vices  of  functional  and  organic  evolution.  The  deviations  from  the 
nonnal  may  be  in  the  way  of  excesses  or  arrest  of  development. 
They  must  be  distinguished  from  the  deficiencies  or  deformities 
produced  by  accidents  at  birth  or  by  disease.     *     *     *     The 
psychic  stigmata  are  always  characterized  by  want  of  balance  or 
lack  of  proportion  between  certain  undeveloped  or  excessively 
developed  faculties  and  other  faculties  which  are  normal.    Defect 
of  moral  sense,  of  attention,  of  memory,  will,  judgment,  or  unbal- 
anced excess  of  musical  or  mathematical  aptitudes  may  be  cited 
as  instances  of  psychic   stigmata.     Hence  the   three   following 
divisions  may   be  made  of  all  the   degenerative   indices:    (1) 
Anatomical  stigmata;   (2)   physiological  stigmata;    (3)   psychic 
stigmata: 


Anaiomical 

cranial  anomalies 

facial  asymmetry 

dental  anomalies 

anomalies  of  the  tongue  and 

lips 
anomalies  of  the  nose 
anomalies  of  the  ^e 

flecks  on  the  iris;  stra- 
bismus ;  chromatic 
asymmetry  of  the 
iris ;  narrow  palpe- 
bral fissures 
albinism 

congenital  cataracts 
microphthalmus 
pigmentary  retinitis 
muscular  insufficiency 


siigmatd 

anomalies  of  the  ear 
anomalies  of  the  limbs 

pol;y^dacltyly 

syndactyly 

ectrodactyly 

symelus 

ectromelus 

phocomelos 

excessive  length  of  the 
arms 
anomalies    of    the    body    in 
general 

hemiae 

malformations     of     the 
breast,  thorax 

dwarfishness 

gigantism 
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Anatomical  stigmata  —  Continued 


anomalies  of    the    body     in 
general  —  Continued 
infantilism 
feminism 
maculinism 
spina  bifida 

Physioloffical 

anomalies  of  motor  function 

retardation  of  learning 
to  walk 

tics 

tremors 

epilepsy 

nystagmus 
anomalies  of  sensory  function 

deaf-mutism 

neuralgia 

migraine 

hyperesthesia 
anesthesia 
blindness 
myopia 
hypermetropia 
astigmatism 
Daltonism 
hemeralopia 

concentric  limitation  of 
the  visual  field 


anomalies     of     the     genital 

organs 
anomalies  of  the  skin 

polysarcia 

hypertrichosis 

absence  of  hair 

premature  grayness 

stigmata 

anomalies  of  speedi 

mutism 

stammering 

defective  speech 

stammering 

stuttering 
anomalies  of  genito-urinaiy 

function 

sexual  irritability 

impotence 

sterility 

urinary  incontinence 
anomalies  of  instinct  or  ap- 
petite 

uncontrollable    appetite 
(food,  liquor,  drugs) 

merycism 

ft 

diminished  resistance  against 
external  influences  and 
diseases 

retardation  of  puberty 


insanity 
idiocy 
imbecility 
feeble-mindedness 
pavor  noctumus 


Psychic  stigmaia 

precocity,  onensided  talents; 

disequilibration 
eccentricity 
moral  delinquency 
sexual  perversioiL** 
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G.  Stanley  Hall  states: 

"  Degeneration  of  mind  and  morals  is  usually  marked  by  mor- 
phological deviations  from  the  normal  Face,  jaws,  mouth,  nose, 
arms,  feet,  legs,  trunk,  neck,  head  and  its  parts  may  be  too  small 
or  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest.  Among  functional  devia- 
tions are  abnormal  innervation  on  one  side  or  of  special  muscles 
or  of  vasomotor  nerves,  developmental  irregularities,  in  dentition, 
in  learning  to  walk  and  sit,  eneuresis,  inclination  to  epileptic  and 
other  attacks,  incongruity  between  age  and  appearance ;  while  the 
psychic  stigmata  following  Meyer's  ^classification  are  abnormal 
habits,  ideations,  actions,  sex  psychoses,  emotional  attitudes, 
egotism,  disequiliberation,  imperative  ideas,  associated  move- 
ments, explosive  activity,  periodicity,  etc.  Clouston  says  all  sorts 
of  J)08tponement  of  developmental  processes  and  all  forms  of 
asymmetry  about  the  head  and  face  should  be  considered  as  moral 
danger-signals." 

In  Warner's  opinion: 

«  *  *  *  defective  physiognomy  in  make  and  proportioning 
of  the  features  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  low  brain  power  with 
defective  nutrition  in  after  life." 

Tic 

Tic  occurs  in  predisposed  individuals  who  usually  show  other 
indications  of  mental  instability.  An  abnormal  mental  state 
exists  in  which  there  is  an  inability  to  control  the  will.  Move- 
ment may  be  clonic  (unduly  rapid)  or  tonic  (with  prolonged  dura- 
tion). The  onset  is  frequent  at  puberty.  Where  there  is  psychical 
predisposition,  trauma  and  imitation  may  be  noteworthy  factors, 
and  infectious  diseases  may  usher  it  in.  Heredity  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  mental  instability  is  usually  evident  in  the  family 
history.  Charcot  maintains  that  "  in  every  case  of  tic,  however 
trivial,  especially  if  attended  with  phenomena  such  as  coprolalia, 
a  hereditary  element  is  discernible."     Tic  may  affect  any  muscle. 


*  American  Journal  of  Insanity.    Jan.  1896. 
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Its  usual  forms  are 
blinking 
grimaces 

wrinkling  forehead 
nodding 

tossing  of  head  or  arm 
salutatory 
shoulder  jerk 
respiratory  phenomena 

sobbing 

moaning 

sighing 

coughing 

whistling 
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Obesity 

A  factor  in  obesity  is  the  disturbance  of  the  internal  secretiom^ 
especially  of  the  thyroid  and  pituitary  glands,  the  testes  and 
ovaries.  Heredity  of  course  plays  its  part,  but  far  less  often  and 
in  a  much  smaller  way  than  has  been  supposed. 

The  symptoms  of  obesity,  in  addition  to  the  great  avoirdupois, 
are  that  the  patient  tires  easily  and  on  slight  exertion  becomes 
short  of  breath.  The  preponderance  of  carbohydrates  gives  riae 
to  gastric  distress;  indigestion  and  constipation  follow.  Later, 
signs  of  absorption  appear,  and  headache,  migraine,  neuralgia  and 
even  neuritic  pains  are  common,  as  also  joint  pains  usually  termied 
rheumatism. 
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Stigmata  in  epilepsy 

Turner  found  that  in  epilei)sy  the  more  pronounced  the  deform- 
ity is  the  more  enfeebled  is  the  mentality.  In  200  epileptics  he 
found 

Facial  asymmetry      Al)normal  palates      Abnormal  ears 
42  per  cent.  41.5  per  cent.  23  per  cent 
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Anatomical  evidences  of  a  hereditary  degenerative  character 
are :  Chromatic  asymmetry  of  the  iris,  congenital  cataracts,  anom- 
alies of  the  limbs  such  as  Polydactyly,  syndactyly  and  dispro- 
portionate length  of  arms.  Also  there  are  cerebral  anatomical 
stigmata  by  aid  of  which  the  hereditarily  or  congenitally  defec- 
tive brain  may  be  recognized,  as  stammering,  tics,  etc.  Other 
stigmata  are  astigmatism,  dwarfism  and  gigantism  of  the  teeth, 
longitudinal  striation  of  the  teeth. 

According  to  Montessori,  the  Italian  authority: 

"  Children  always  show  a  greater  number  of  individual  mal- 
formations than  adults.  Table  shows :  only  4  per  cent  of  the  labor- 
ing class  are  without  malformations,  while  the  peasantry  and  the 
well-to-do  have  from  18  to  14  per  cent.  Among  normal  adults 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  persons  having  1  to  2  stigmata ;  while 
those  having  3  or  4  stigmata  are  more  frequent  than  those  without 
any  at  all. 

"  Excepting  for  a  few  laborers,  there  are  no  normal  persons 
with  5  or  6  malformations ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  number  of  coexist- 
ing malformations  that  is  held  to  be  the  test  of  degeneration,  the 
sign  of  an  abnormal  morphological  individuality.*' 
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CHAPTER  31 
BiETn  AND  Eaely  Development 
The  infant  at  birth  weighs  from  7  to  10  pounds. 

Male  Female 

Average  length  in  inches 19.34:  18.98 

Average  weight  in  pounds 7.55  7.23 

Average  girth  of  chest  in  inches 13.25  12.65 

Average  circumference  of  head  in  inches.  .    13.96  13.57 

The  size  of  the  head  is  of  interest,  for  small-headed  infants  are 
less  likely  to  live;  the  brain  is  the  principal  seat  of  vitality. 

At  nine  months  old  the  fontanelle  can  still  be  felt,  the  head  is 
still  open  and  growing  fast,  it  measures  about  17^4  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; at  twelve  months,  19  in.  and  at  seven  years  20  to  21 
in.    After  three  years  old  a  circumference  of  19  in.  is  too  smalL 

During  the  first  year  a  child  grows  about  9  in.  in  length  and 
gains  about  13  lbs.  or  increases  less  than  one-half  its  length,  but 
much  more  than  doubles  its  weight.  During  the  second  year  the 
child  should  grow  in  height  a  trifle  over  five  inches  and  gain 
four  or  five  pounds,  and  by  two  and  a  half  years  of  age  should 
have  about  one-half  its  adult  height  and  nearly  one-fifth  its  adult 
weight. 

The  senses  are  the  only  gate  at  which  the  world  enters  the  mind 
of  nijiu.  Only  a  few  days  pass  before  newly  born  children  dis- 
tinguish sour,  sweet,  bitter,  salt.  Mr.  Bell  found  a  desire  to 
taste  everything  that  could  be  carried  to  the  mouth,  regardless  of 
its  edible  qualities-grass,  plants,  soap,  worms,  bugs,  ink,  —  one 
hundred  and  eighty  different  objects  being  enumerated;  but  this 
desire  was  already  declining  at  the  age  of  four  or  five.  Later,  he 
thought,  came  a  propensity  to  make  and  taste  unusual  mixtures  of 
food  and  drink,  or  to  taste  foods  in  their  stages  of  preparation  — 
one  hundred  and  twenty  articles  being  enumerated  —  culminating 
between  seven  and  ten.  Adolescent  curiositv  vents  itself  on  new 
articles  in  a  bill  of  fare,  now  flavors,  etc.  Hall  says:  "  The  true 
beginning  for  a  psychology  essentially  genetic  is  hunger,  the  first 
sentient  expression  of  the  will  to  live,  which  with  love,  its  other 
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fundamental  quality,  rules  the  world  of  life  —  man  is,  phjsicallj 
considered,  what  he  eats  and  what  he  does  with  it,  or  better,  what 
he  completely  digests.  Food  is  the  first  object  of  desire,  and  all 
fins,  legs,  wings  and  tails  were  developed  either  to  get  food  or  to 
escape  finding  a  grave  in  some  other  creature's  stomach.  Low 
forms  of  life  that  cease  to  be  sessile  do  so  to  get  food,  which  is  the 
chief  end  of  the  worldwide  struggle  for  survival,  where  the  law, 
*  Eat  or  be  eaten,'  is  imperative  —  the  first  laugh,  if  Spenoer  is 
right,  was  in  prospect  of  food,  and  says,  when  interpreted  phylet- 
ically,  '  This  is  good  enough  to  eat.'  From  the  standpoint  of 
liie  higher  metabolism,  every  cell  and  tissue  has  its  own  specific 
hunger,  and  what  we  call  hunger  is  a  symphony  of  many  parts  or 
a  net  algebraic  result  aggregated  from  the  specified  hunger  of  all 
the  tissues  and  cells.  In  a  sense  every  disease  is  due  to  cell 
hunger,  and  old  age  and  death  are  progressive  starvation.  Most 
of  the  diseases  of  middle  and  later  life  are  probably  due  to  avoid- 
able errors  of  diet." 

It  is  probably  possible  for  the  child,  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone 
to  distinguish  the  breast  of  the  nurse  from  that  of  his  mother,  and 
the  milk  of  the  cow  from  the  milk  of  the  breast,  before  it  touches 
his  lips,  as  early  as  one  day  after  birth.  At  any  rate  the  normal 
child  can  smell  many  things  rightly  when  a  few  hours  or,  at  most, 
a  few  days  old. 

Every  child  when  just  bom  is  completely  deaf,  and  sometimes 
several  days  elapse  before  the  tympanum,  with  the  auditory  ossi- 
cle, is  capable  of  conducting  external  impressions  of  sound  prop- 
erly to  the  brain,  which  is  as  yet  by  no  means  sufficiently  devel- 
oped for  hearing.  And  even  when  these  days  have  passed,  the 
hearing  must  be  called  very  bad.  A  difficulty  of  hearing  continues 
to  exist  normally  for  a  long  time. 

When  bom  the  child  is  quite  incapable  of  seeing,  but  there 
exists  already  sensibility  to  light. 

The  development  in  the  case  of  children  born  from  four  to  six 
weeks  too  soon  is  generally  behindhand  —  and  the  upper  back 
part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  seems  to  be  most  in  arreare. 

In  regard  to  their  color-sense,  all  children  who  have  not  had 
special  training  in  this  direction  show  great  uncertainty  up  to 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  even  in  the  third  they  often  waver 
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in  judgment  to  such  a  degree  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
color-blind.  But  where  this  ignorance  of  colors  continues  into- 
later  life,  it  is  very  often  the  result  not  of  organic  defect  in  the 
child  but  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

At  birth  mental  freedom  is  wholly  lacking.  Man  does  not 
inherit  freedom,  nor  can  it  be  given  him ;  he  must  achieve  it  for 
himself.  The  degree  in  which  it  is  attained  is,  in  general,  a 
pretty  good  measure  of  the  degree  of  mental  development  and 
organization  that  has  been  reached  by  the  individual 

It  is  a  general  law  that  the  child's  activity  up  to  the  age  of  four 
or  five  months  gives  no  evidence  of  a  real  moral  sense,  still  less  of 
the  intentional  or  willed.  The  reflex  mechanism,  automatic  or 
instinctive,  is  organized  at  the  outset ;  thoughts  and  will  take  pos- 
session of  it  later. 

According  to  Thomdyke  we  may  conveniently  divide  growth 
into  the  following  year  periods: 

Birth  to  1  plus  or  minus  J4 — Infancy 
1  plus  or  minus  34  to  5  plus  or  minus  1 — Babyhood 
5  plus  or  minus  1  to  12  plus  or  minus  1 — Childhood 
12  plus  or  minus  1  to  14  plus  or  minus  1 — Transition 
14  plus  or  minus  1  to  18  plus  or  minus   ? — ^Adolescence  (early) 
18  plus  or  minus  ?  to  25  plus  or  minus   ? — ^Adolescence  (later) 

Nerve  signs 

In  regard  to  nerve  signs  Warner  says : 

"  The  general  conditions  of  make  and  power  of  brain  are  ascer- 
tained by  observation  of  the  '  nerve-signs,'  which  are  movements, 
action,  balance,  gestures,  or  other  motor  acts. 

"  The  child  who,  when  spoken  to,  suddenly  goes  through  a  num- 
ber of  extra  movements,  excited  but  not  controlled  by  the  spoken 
word,  is  liable,  at  the  same  time,  to  mental  confusion  and  may 
make  some  absurd  mental  errors. 

"  Indications  of  brain-disorderliness  are  slouching,  listlessness, 
inaccuracy  in  action  and  in  looking, —  points  that  may  generally 
be  removed  by  good  physical  training,  whereupon  improved  men- 
tal action  would  probably  follow. 

"As  a  sign  of  defect,  probably  permanent,  in  the  nerve  system, 
there  is  excessive  and  coarse  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  forehead, 
causing  horizontal  and  vertical  furrows. 
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"A  further  sign  of  exhaustion  and  probable  liability  to  head- 
aches is  observed  in  marked  fullness  under  the  eyes. 

"  The  signs  of  nerve  exhaustion  are :  over-mobility ;  the  arms 
several  times  thrown  about,  often  with  the  left  hand  clenched, 
fidgetiness.  There  may  be  fullness  under  each  eye,  indicating 
probably  a  suflFerer  from  headaches." 
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From  Francis  Wafer's  Study  of  Children 

According  to  Montessori,  repeated  attacks  of  infective  diseases 
even  though  they  are  survived,  denote  organic  weakness,  with 
facile  predisposition  to  infective  agencies  —  in  other  words, 
deficient  power  of  immunity.  Prolonged  intestinal  maladies  or 
typhus  in  the  early  months  (denutrition  from  pathological  causes 
or  exhaustive  diseases)  may,  in  themselves,  be  the  cause  of  the 
child's  enfeeblement  and  its  consequent  arrest  in  development. 
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Atrophy  of  the  thymus  gland,  says  Sajous,  is  always  found  in 
infantile  atrophy.  In  marasmus  the  thymic  changes  are  due  to 
the  absence  in  the  food  of  agents  which  prevent  thymic  atrophy. 

Instincts 

Colvin  writes  of  instincts: 

"  Certain  complex  reflexes  are  given  the  name  of  instincts. 
*  *  *  When  checked  they  develop  into  emotions.  Instincts 
further  differ  from  reflex  activities  in  the  fact  that  while  thev  are 
inherited  they  are  not  necessarily  present  at  birth,  but  may 
appear  during  the  course  of  the  individual's  development  For 
this  reason  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  habits, 
which  likewise  put  in  their  appearance  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
not  present  at  birth. 

"  The  great  difference  between  instincts  and  habits  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  acquired,  while  the  former  are 
in]K)rn.  Habits  are  the  result  of  education,  but  instincts  are 
inherited. 

"An  instinct  may  be  defined  as  a  complex  set  of  reflexes  working 
together  for  a  common  result,  of  which,  however,  the  individual 
possessing  the  instinct  is  often  uncons(*ious. 

"  Some  of  the  most  important  human  instincts  are,  however, 
fairly  well  agreed  upon.  They  include  fear,  anger,  sympathy, 
affection,  play,  imitation,  curiosity,  acquisitiveness,  constructive- 
ness,  self-assertion  (leadership),  self-abasement,  rivalry,  envy, 
jealousy,  pugnacity,  clannishness,  the  hunting  and  predatory 
instincts,  the  migratory  instinct,  love  of  adventure  and  the 
l^lkno^vn,  superstition,  the  sex  instincts,  which  express  themselves 
in  sex  love,  vanity,  coquetry,  modesty,  and  closely  allied  to  these, 
the  love  of  nature  and  solitude,  the  sesthetic,  the  religious  and  the 
moral  emotions,  and  the  appreciation  for  the  incongruous  and  the 
comic.  The  majority  of  these  instincts  are  very  important  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  whether  he  be  precocious,  normal  or 
feeble-minded. 

"  Fear  of  physical  discomfort  is  sometimes  a  wholesome  co^ 
rective  for  improper  conduct.  It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  punishment  in  the  form  of  marked  social  disapproval  is  one 
of  the  strongest  inhibitions  which  can  motivate  conduct,  and  this 
form  of  punishment  should  be  cmy)loyed  whenever  it  can  be  made 
effective." 
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Unlearned  or  naiive  reaciions  or  inMincts 

(From  James'  Principles  of  Psychology.) 

Common  physiological   fiinctions,    such   as  breathing,    sleeping, 

digesting,  etc.,  etc. 
All  the  so-called  "  reflexes,"  such  as  sneezing,  snuffing,  snoring, 

coughing,  sighing,  sobbing,  gagging,  vomiting,  hiccoughing, 

starting,  moving  the  limbs  when  tickled,  touched  or  blown 

upon,  etc.,  etc. 
Sucking 

Biting  an  object  placed  in  the  mouth 
Chewing  and  grinding  the  teeth 
Licking 

Making  characteristic  grimaces  over  bitter  and  sweet  tastes 
Spitting 

Clasping  things  which  the  palm  of  the  hand  touches 
Grasping  at  certain  objects,  e.  g.  small,  bright,  or  moving  o])jeets 
Carrying  to  the  mouth  the  object  when  grasped 
Pointing 

Making  a  peculiar  sound  expressive  of  desire 
Crying 

Protrusion  of  the  lips 
Turning  the  head  aside 
Holding  head  erect 
Sitting  up 
Standing 
Creeping 
Walking 

Following  objects  p(>in<2:  nwny  slowly.     (?) 
Running  from  objects  coming  toward  the  child  fast.     (  ?) 
Climbing 

Vocalization;  that  is,  the  general  babblijig  of  infants 
Emulation  or  rivalrv :  that  is,  the  tendenrv'  to  do  what  others  are 

doing  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  what  they  get 
Pugnacity 
Resentment 
Sympathy  (?) 
The  hunting  instinct ;  that  is,  the  tendency  to  catch,  play  with  and 

tease  small  living  things 
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General  physical  activity;  that  is,  the  general  tendency  to  move 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  not  to  keep  still,  to  do  things  to  things 

General  mental  activity;  that  is,  fondness  of  having  ideas,  pleas- 
ure at  the  presence  of  feelings  or  thoughts,  delight  in  mere 
thinking,  irrespective  of  the  consequences 

Fear  of  noises 

Fear  of  strange  men  and  animals 

Fear  of  black  things 

Fear  of  the  dark 

Fear  of  open  places 

Fear  of  high  things 

Fear  of  spiders  and  other  vermin  (?) 

Fear  of  snakes  (?) 

Fear  of  solitude 

Acquisitiveness;  that  is,  the  tendency  to  take  what  one  sees. 

Miserliness;  that  is,  the  tendency  to  keep  Avhat  one  takes,  to 
resist  attempts  to  take  away  anything  one  has  had  about  him 

Unreasoning  collecting  and  hoarding  of  objects 

Fear  of  exposure;  i.  e.  the  tendency  to  feel  comfortable  and  to 
repose  when  sheltered. 

Motor  coordination 

Want  of  control  of  the  hand  through  the  eyes  may  produce  mifr 
takes  taken  for  mental  faults. 

Coordination  may  ])e  defined  as  the  ability  to  accomplish  by 
means  of  muscular  contractions  and  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  eiiergj',  a  definite  purpose  or  assigned  task.  It 
means  more  than  the  simultaneous  or  successive  synergy  of  two  or 
more  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.  It  requires  a  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  muscular  innervation  necessary  to  move  a  member  of 
the  body  at  a  given  rate  through  a  given  distance.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  control  of  this  muscular  innervation  is  dependent 
upon  the  will,  and  that  volitional  activity  is  closely  associated 

with  mentalitv. 

%■' 

Important  as  the  functions  of  the  brain  are,  and  much  as  we 
desire  to  study  its  action,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can 
watch  the  effects  of  its  working,  and  that  is  by  watching  the  move- 
ments which  it  produces  in  the  parts  of  the  body  by  its  action  on 
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the  muscles.  All  movements  in  the  body  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  nerve  system  on  the  muscles ;  this  is  very  important 
to  remember.  Hence,  movements,  the  outcome  of  movements,  and 
mobile  expression  are  signs  of  brain-action  and  the  brain- 
condition. 

Accuracy  of  movement  is  a  very  diflFerent  function  and  marks 
the  volitional  control  of  the  will,  and  the  inhibition  of  irrelevant 
spontaneous,  reflex,  or  automatic  movements.  It  involves  con- 
scious effort  and  attention.  The  same  motions  performed  with 
precision  by  the  lower  reflex  centers  are  often  at  first  performed 
very  imperfectly  by  the  higher  conscious  and  self-directed  powers. 
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CHAPTER  32 
The  Head 

The  head,  being  the  most  significant  part  of  the  body,  is  also 
the  part  which  the  field  worker  can  study  while  talking  with  per- 
sons in  the  field.  With  good  scientific  insight  a  great  deal  can  be 
learned  about  families  by  studying  their  heads  and  the  subordi- 
nate parts.  The  head  registers  abnormalities  of  growth  in  its  bony 
formation  and  contour,  character  and  intelligence  in  its  physiog- 
nomy ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  most  important  senses,  and  indicates  the 
state  of  bodily  nutrition,  nervous  status,  health  and  happiness.  A 
field  worker  who  can  detect  and  record  clearly  all  that  the  head 
and  face  tell  of  Heredity,  life  history  and  social  condition  of  per- 
sons interviewed  has  already  a  good  start  on  the  person's  social 
and  mental  status. 

Head  form  is  relatively  uninfluenced  by  climate  and  food,  and 

is  one  of  the  clearest  of  all  permanent,  hereditary  differences.  The   .' 

best  of  the  head  measurements  is  perhaps  the  ratio  between  length    : 

and  breadth,  above  80  being  usually  classed  as  brachycephalic  or 

broad-headed,  and  below  75  being  classed  as  dolichocephalic  or 

long-headed.      Ripley    concludes   that   the   basal   population    of 

Europe  in  the  stone  a^e  was  composed  of  long  heads,  the  Eskimos 
being  a  relict  of  the  old  Cromagnan  stock.    Round  heads  came  in 

from  Asia,  slowly  driving  the  long  heads  upland  and  producing 

the  vast  diversity  in  small  space  that  characterizes  the  western 

part  of  the  Old  World. 

Cpehalic  index 

From  the  measurements  of  the  length  and  width  of  head,  the 
cephalic  index  may  be  computed  readily  by  multiplying  the  width 
by  100  and  dividing  by  the  length.  This  index  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  of  those  used  in  anthropometry.  By  it  the 
type  of  head  may  be  determined  as  follows:  if  the  index  is  less 
than  75,  S.  is  long  headed  (dolichocephalic)  ;  if  75-80.9  S.  is 
medium  (mesocephalic) ;  if  81-86.9  S.  is  broad  headed 
(brachycephalic)  ;  if  87  or  over,  S.  is  excessively  broad-headed 
(hyperbrachycephalic. ) 
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CHAPTER  33 

Eab 

The  external  ear  presents  a  constant  fruitful  field  for  the  stud7 
of  neuropathic  stigmata.  In  the  abnormal  ear  there  may  be  adbe^ 
ent  lobules,  excessive  conchoidal  development,  abnormal  thinning 
of  the  margin,  deformities  of  the  antihelix,  the  Morel  ear,  etc 

Ears  of  epileptics 

Of  200  epileptics,  65  per  cent,  had  normal  ears 

10  per  cent,  had  abnormal  ears  as  to  shape 
8  per  cent,  had  abnormal  ears  as  to  Bize 
5  per  cent,  had  asymmetrical  ears 
23  per  cent,  had  aural  stigmata 

In  epileptics  abnormalites  of  the  ear  are  more  common  than 
with  normals.  Defects  of  the  lobule  are  most  frequent ;  they  may 
be  large  and  fleshy,  small  or  absent.  The  pinna  may  be  small, 
thin  and  circular  resembling  the  chimpanzee,  or  the  whole  car 
may  be  large  and  outstanding  with  a  marked  convexity  as  seen 
from  ])ehiud.  There  may  be  numerous  minor  malformations  of 
the  helix,  antihelix,  tragus  and  antitragus.  The  hearing  of 
epileptics  is  not  so  acute  and  does  not  detect  such  fine  differences 
as  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded. 

In  infants  hearing  is  virtually  normal  on  the  third  or  fourth 
dav. 

One  can  test  hearing  by  a  watch  or  by  the  voice.  In  using  a 
watch  ascertain  previously  how  far  from  the  head  it  can  be  heard 
by  persons  with  good  hearing ;  use  a  measuring  tape,  holding  one 
end  against  the  ear,  and  the  other  against  the  watch. 
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Normal  Eas 


1.  Antitragus 

2.  Lobulua 

3.  Tragus 

4.  Crura  Furcata 

5.  Antihelix 

6.  Fossa  scaphoidea 

7.  Fossa  ovalis 

8.  Fossa  cyrabae 

9.  Fossa  concha 

10.  Incisura  intertragica 
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CITAPTKR  34 

PaLcVTE 

There  seems  to  be  some  condition  in  the  feeble-minded  that 
favors  the  development  of  the  gothic  palate.  Irregularities  of  the 
palate  are  closely  allied  to  the  asymmetries  of  its  structure.  There 
may  l)e  uneven  inclinations  of  the  t%vo  sides.  A  large  number  of 
the  asymmetries  and  irregularities  are  no  doubt  acquired  and  due 
to  pathological  conditions  of  the  floor  of  the  nose.  A  small  amount 
of  asymmetry  may  be  due  to  asymmetry  of  the  whole  face. 

High  and  narrow  palates  are  due  to  the  premature  occlusion  of 
the  palatal  suture.  The  merely  high  palate  is  undoubtedly  of 
hereditary  origin.  Xarrowing  may  be  confined  to  the  anterior 
third,  resulting  in  a  V-shajjed  arch.  Excessive  narrowness  in 
front  is  almost  confined  to  the  upper  arch  and  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  prognathism;  its  causes  are  no  doubt  hereditary.  It 
is  more  common  in  females.  The  polygonal  or  angular  character 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  lower  arch;  but  is  found  very  occa- 
sionally in  the  upper  arch.  Late  eruption  of  the  canines  and 
large  teeth  may  have  an  influence.  A  lower  polygonal  arch  is 
found  in  8.3  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  in  18.9  per  cent,  of  the 
female  feeble-minded.  In  01.5  j)er  cent,  of  the  males  and  45.6 
I)er  cent,  of  the  females  it  is  associated  with  prognathism  of  the 
upper  arch.  This  is  significant.  The  prognathic  arch  is  consid- 
ered by  some  as  decidedly  a  character  of  organic  inferiority  or 
of  reversion.  Thickness  of  the  arch  in  an  adult  may  be  the  per^ 
sistciice  of  an  infantile  charactei-  or  a  pathological  condition. 
Massive  arches  predominate  in  the  male  feeble-minded  and  they 
arc  much  more  frequent  in  the  young  than  in  the  older,  showing 
that  the  infantile  condition  is  ])rolong(Hl  and  may  disappear  later. 

All  of  the  lower  human  races  and  animals  are  prognathic.  As 
we  approach  man  there  is  a  steady  regular  increase  of  orthognathy 
of  the  alveolar  arches,  (U-  approach  to  the  vertical.  In  the  male 
the  palate  is  slightly  broader  and  lower  than  in  the  female. 
Abnormalities  of  the  palate  are  ininicrous  in  white  people  who  are 
normal  and  healthy.  There  are  many  ])roofs  that  heredity  plays 
n  large  part  in  alniormalitios  of  the  palate,  but  it  is  diflFicult  to 
decide  whether  abnormalities  are  inherited  or  acquired,  as  a  large 
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per  cent,  of  those  in  children  are  of  rachitic,  syphilitic,  tubercular 
and  neuropathic  origin. 

The  Gothic  arch  is  a  pointed  arch  usually  associated  with  nar- 
rowness. It  is  found  in  10  per  cent,  of  males  and  2.2  per  cent,  of 
females  at  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren. 

The  torus  is  an  exostosis  along  the  suture.  Many  of  these  ele- 
vations look  as  if  they  were  produced  by  an  attempt  at  a  further 
lateral  growth  of  the  palatal  processes  after  these  could  no  more 
widen  from  some  cause  or  other.  The  new  bone  seems  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  Trophic  irregularities 
may  be  allied  to  a  rachitic  condition  of  the  osseous  system  in  gen- 
eral Rachitis  causes  atrophic  retardation  in  the  bones,  and  this 
retardation  is  followed  by  an  augmented  and  often  more  or  less 
irregular  deposition  of  the  bony  tissue  and  such  phenomena  would 
clearly  account  for  the  ridges  along  the  palatal  sutures,  where 
osteotropbic  processes  are  more  active  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  palate. 

Palatal  ridges  are  found  in  8.8  per  cent,  of  male  and  10.6  per 
cent,  of  female  feeble-minded.  Among  normals  the  rate  for  both 
sexes  is  the  same.  The  abnormality  is  much  more  frequent  among 
the  feeble-minded  than  among  the  normal.  Clefts  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  mouth  are  common  among  the  feeble-minded.  The 
causes  of  cleft  palate  are  hereditary  and  of  a  degenerative  nature. 

The  most  frequent  abnormalities  of  the  uvula  are  lateral. 
Deflected  uvula  is  more  common  in  the  feeble-minded  than  in  nor- 
mals. In  examining  the  patient  should  be  asked  to  swallow  once 
or  twice  to  see  whether  the  position  is  not  changed.  A  striking 
thing  is  the  increase  in  deflections  in  females  during  adolescence. 
Defection  may  be  explainorl  by: 

1.  Paralysis  (common  in  the  feeble-minded) 

2.  A  congenital  deficiency,  partial  or  entire,  of  one  of  the  lat- 
eral muscles  of  the  organ. 

3.  Pathological  conditions,  as  inflammations  and  infiltrations. 
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CHAPTER  35 

Teeth 

Infants  are  someeimes  bom  with  teeth.  The  first  tooth  gener- 
ally appears  at  six  or  seven  months.  The  teeth  usually  erupt  in 
groups  with  considerable  regularity.  There  are  so  many  normal 
variations,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  ind 
fast  rules.  In  a  general  way  the  first,  or  temporary  teeth,  erapt 
as  follows: 

2  middle  lower  incisors 6—8  manfhs 

4  upper    incisors 8—10  months 

2  lateral  lower  incisors 12-15  months 

4  anterior   molars 12—15  months 

4  canines 18-20  months 

4  posterior  molars 24-30  months 

Delay  or  irregularity  in  cutting  the  teeth  may  be  due  to  rickets 
or  may  be  merely  an  individual  or  inherited  peculiarity. 

The  first  of  the  second  or  permanent  teeth  are  the  so-called  "  six 
year  old  "  molars,  which  appear  at  this  time  behind  the  posterior 
molars  of  the  first  dentition.  The  permanent  teeth  then  b^in  to 
replace  the  temporary  teeth,  the  bicuspids  taking  the  place  of  the 
temporary  molars,  after  which  the  permanent  molars  erupt  pofr 
teriorly.  The  permanent  teeth  erupt  in  a  general  way  as  follows, 
the  lower  teeth  usually  preceding  the  upper: 

4  first   molars 6  years 

4  middle   incisors 7  years 

4  lateral  incisors 8  years 

4  first   bicuspids 9  years 

4  second   bicuspids 10  years 

4  canines    12-13  years 

4  second   molars 12—15  years 

4  third   molars 17—25  years 
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Excessively  large  teeth  appear  mostly  in  beings  of  a  congeni-. 
tally  abnormal  physical  status.    Probably  these  are  more  nearly  a 
case  of  reversion  than  small  teeth.     Very  large  and  very  small 
teeth  are  not  met  with  in  the  same  individual.    Diminutive  teeth 
were  found  in  3.1  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  3.9  per  cent,  of  the 
female  patients  at  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children.    Teeth  of  excessive  size  were  found  in  only  five 
injBtanees  at  the  Syracuse  institution.    In  two  out  of  the  five  cases 
it  was  the  middle  upper  incisors  which  were  excessive,  in  two 
others  it  was  the  canines  and  in  one  it  was  both. 

A  projecting  portion  was  observed  in  the  canines  of  several  per- 
sons, and  in  these  same  persons  there  were  indications  of  disor- 
ders of  physical  evolution  or  nutrition  during  growth.  The  ring 
below  the  summit  in  these  defective  canines  possibly  represents  a 
period  of  constitutional  derangement  in  the  person's  life,  a  period 
of  malnutrition  allied  to  rachitis  or  some  similar  process.  The 
tubercles  on  the  summit  of  the  teeth  are  not  new  formations  but 
those  parts  of  the  normal  teeth  which  represent  those  of  the  orig- 
inal cells  of  the  second  canines  which  have  not  been  aflFected  by 
the  period  of  the  person's  abnormal  condition.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  canines  below  the  constriction,  are  equally  parts  developed 
during  the  individual's  normal  condition  or  during  a  period  of 
restitution. 

Diastemata  is  the  term  used  to  signify  all  imusual  natural 
spaces  between  the  teeth.  Several  conditions  may  cause  this,  a 
large  gum  with  normal  teeth,  normal  gum  with  small  teeth,  a  con- 
genital lack  of  some  teeth,  atavism.  In  the  Syracuse  State  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-minded  Children  diastemata  of  all  kinds  were 
found  in  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  17.2  per  cent,  of  the 
females. 

Prognathic  teeth  are  those  which  slant  forward  more  than  nor- 
mal, and  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  child's  sucking  its  fingers. 
They  are  marked  in  negroes  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  antipodes. 
Invergent  teeth  are  those  slanting  inward.  In  the  white  race  the 
upper  teeth  are  more  likely  to  be  prognathic  This  may  be  due  to 
the  greater  freedom  with  which  the  upper  teeth  may  become  slant 
ing  owing  to  the  overlapping.     The  lower  teeth  are  likely  to  be 
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prognathic  when  the  lower  jaw  is  too  large  or  too  smalL  The 
significance  is  greater  when  both  jaws  are  prognathic.  In  malei 
up{)er  prognathism  was  found  in  2  per  cent.,  and  lower  progna- 
thism in  1.3  per  cent  In  females  there  was  one  case  of  doaUe 
prognathism,  three  cases  of  upp^r  and  one  of  lower  prognathisDL 
This  refers  to  children  in  the  Syracuse  institution.  Out  of  38 
males  between  15  and  20  years  of  age  only  3  and  out  of  41  fexnalei 
only  8  were  found  with  any  wisdom  teeth,  while  in  68  or  86  per 
cent,  no  wisdom  teeth  had  appeared.  The  earliest  age  at  whid 
any  of  the  third  molars  made  its  appearance  was  15  years  in  both 
sexes.  Before  the  age  of  18  years  only  two  such  teeth  appeared 
in  the  males  and  in  eight  cases  in  the  female.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  a  numljer  of  cases  in  which  the  wisdom  teeth  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  age  of  30  years.  Occasionally  other  teedi 
have  been  found  wanting  besides  the  molars.  For  example  in  t 
boy  of  14  lx)th  upper  and  lower  second  incisors  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

There  is  no  substantial  explanation  of  invergent  teeth.  They 
are  not  infrequent  in  apes,  monkeys  and  lower  animals.  The  javi 
of  white  men  tend  to  diminish  in  all  directioiui  but  they  tend 
especially  to  shorten.  The  consequences  of  the  shortening  of  the 
jaws  are  various  crowdings  of  the  teeth,  for  the  teeth  are  not 
diminishing  in  size  in  direct  proportion  to  the  jaws.  The  crowdr 
ing  aff(^ct8  generally  some  j)art  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  tiie 
dental  arch  and  the  third  molars.  Crowding  is  somewhat  more 
frequent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

It  is  considered  that  the  teeth  of  the  feeble-minded  and  normal 
are  the  same  previous  to  the  age  of  17  years.  x\fter  that  those  of 
the  feeble-minded  are  much  worse.  How  much  this  is  due  to  lack 
of  caro  is  uncertain.  As  the  feeble-minded  advance  toward  the 
age  of  40  years,  they  shed  their  teeth  like  a  normal  person  of  60 
or  70,  they  have  a  premature  dental  senility,  with  only  now  and 
then  an  exception.  Caries  in  teeth  are  most  common  in  white 
civilized  man.  Vitality  and  resistance  decrease  with  the  advance 
of  evolution.  Teeth  get  better  as  we  go  down  in  the  line  of  evolu- 
tion.   Black  men  have  nmch  finer  teeth  than  white  men. 

The  alveolar  arch  is  synmietrical  and  but  a  little  thicker  than 
the  teeth  at  the  point  of  insertion  into  the  gum.     It  presents  a 
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moderate  inclination  forward.  Deviation  of  its  form  and  sym- 
metry should  be  considered.  In  the  Syracuse  State  Institution 
there  were  irregularities  in  the  alveolar  arch  in  3.2  per  cent,  of  157 
male  cases,  and  in  4.5  per  cent,  of  176  female  cases.  Excessive 
narrowness  in  front  is  frequently  associated  with  prognathism 
and  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  arch.  The  pro- 
portion of  normal  arches  is  small,  esi)ecially  in  the  female,  where 
abnormal  arches  are  to  normal  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
It  is  more  evident  in  adults  than  in  children.  Arches  may  be  too 
high  or  too  low,  excessively  narrow  in  front,  polygonal  or  of  dif- 
ferent thickness.  Some  of  the  irregularities  are  due  to  traumatic 
causes  or  inflammatory  processes,  others  to  a  neurotrophic  origin. 
Rickets  may  be  the  cause.  The  alveolar  arch  is  low  in  children  to 
the  7th  year  (during  the  first  dentition).  In  later  life  there  is  an 
absorption  of  the  arches.  The  low  alveolar  arch  represents  an 
infantile  condition  and  implies  an  arrest  of  development.  The 
Tery  high  arch  is  in  every  way  closely  related  to  the  prognathic 
arch. 
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CHAPTER  36 
Breathing 

\U»utli  brt»atliing  is  an  indication  of  nasal  obstruction  due  to 
.^vIoiuMvl  vt^^otation  or  deflected  nasal  septum.  By  use  of  a  tougne 
\lrpit*fiHv»r  tht»  size  of  the  tonsils  may  be  readily  examined,  and  in 
ji\»iuo  rast's  the  back  wall  of  the  throat  can  be  seen.  Throat  and 
luouth  conditions  are  important  and  should  be  ascertained. 

II  v|K»rtroi)hic  lymphatic  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharjTix  is  a 
\riv  I'roqiu^nt  and  noticeable  disturbance  among  mental  defectives, 
riiin  lirtrtiio  is  normally  present  surrounding  the  crypts  in  the 
iiiucuUH  membrane  of  the  pharjTix  and  in  the  pharyngeal  tonsil 
nihl  it  irt  only  in  its  overgrowth  that  it  becomes  pathologicaL  The 
dirtM'l  consequence  is  obstruction  of  nasal  breathing.  This  condi- 
tiuii  probably  aggravates  the  feeble-mindedness,  through  a  slug- 
^\fi\\  lymph  circulation  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  in  turn 
jilVtH'lH  llu»  functional  activity  of  the  higher  centers.  Retzues  and 
l.r/7  Krif  have  demonstrated  the  close  anatomical  relations 
lii^hvriMi  the  lymph  channels  and  the  base  of  the  brain. 
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CHAPTER  37 
Speech 

Defects  of  speech  are  common  among  the  feeble-minded,  insane 
and  epileptic.  There  is  the  scanning  speech  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
syllable  omission  in  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  stuttering, 
lisping,  tongue  tie  and  aphasia.  Speech  changes  are  marked  in 
chorea. 

Scripture  has  observed  that  practically  all  stutterers  habitually 
speak  in  a  monotone  and  lack  the  power  of  speaking  rhythmic- 
ally. L.  P.  Clark  has  described  the  plateau  speech  of  epileptics, 
which  is  also  monotonous,  and  lacks  curves  of  inflection.  Bromyi- 
ing  associates  stammering  with  an  enlarged  thymus.  The  thymus 
is  so  located  that  if  enlarged  it  can  easily  press  on  the  trachea. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  larynx  is  phonation.  The  voice  is  a 
moving  column  of  breath  set  in  vibration  by  its  own  impact  upon 
the  vocal  shelves  and  reenforced  by  its  diffusion  through  the  vari- 
ous resonant  chambers  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
therefore  it  follows  that  phonation  is  the  process  by  which  the 
column  of  breath  is  formed,  set  in  vibration  and  diffused,  and  a 
description  of  this  process  must  include  the  necessary  respiratory 
movements  and  at  least  a  reference  to  the  resonant  chambers,  as 
well  as  a  description  of  the  action  of  the  larynx  itself.  The  respir- 
atory movements  of  phonation  are  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
breathing.     The  one  is  active,  the  other  passive. 

The  character  of  the  impaction  of  the  column  of  breath  upon 
the  vocal  shelves  is  an  important  factor  in  the  regulation  of  their 
vibrations.  It  has  been  shown  bv  actual  demonstration  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibratory  excursions  of  the  vocal  shelves  is 
increased  and  the  pitch  of  the  voice  heightened  by  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  motion  of  the  column  of  breath.  This  is  true,  in  part 
at  least,  because  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  motion  is  attended  by 
an  increase  of  expiratory  effort,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
pressure  within  the  column  of  breath,  the  tracheal  tube  being 
somewhat  elastic,  this  pressure  tends  to  enlarge  the  column  of 
breath  in  the  trachea,  and  as  this  is  forced  through  the  smaller 
opening  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,   it  carries  its  anterior  portion 
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'  '  "*'    ""w.iril  the  thyroid,   and  its  posterior  downward,  thus 

'  =^  •  *:  :uo  distance  l)etween  the  anterior  and  posterior  attach- 

*  •  *    ^Hvoniing  a   direct   longitudinal   tensor  of   the  vocal 

**    "V*  ovhor  hand,  if  this  tendency  of  the  column  of  breath  to 

to 

* '   4%i-  :,tv  wval  shelves  tense  during  its  rapid  and  forcible  move- 

'   '      •'*  ^'sijitod  by  the  contraction  of  the  internal  thj^roarytenoid 

^-  ■»*^,  •;io  rosult  is  a  greater  intensity  or  loudness  of  voice.    In 

^  '^'*>  tiio  column  of  breath  becomes  an  im[M)rtant  factor  in  reg- 

*    -^^i  s\»!h  the  pitch  and  the  intensity  of  the  voice. 

»v'  vv'^ijMvatory  movements  of  phonation,  therefore,  are  definite 

*^''^K\     It  is  by  means  of  the  d<»pressor  and  elevator  muscles 

'"  *•   ■•^^'  i^^lunui  of  breath  may  be  controlled  with  the  necessaiy 

V*  •  :iv*\  und  that  the  requisite  tension  may  l>e  given  to  the  drum- 

^    ^^  sills  of  the  thorax  for  the  purpose  of  giving  resonance  to  the 

^*'»\\v      The  colmim  of  breath  is,  therefore,  compressed  and  its  rate 

V    Mouv^u  through  the  glottis  regulated  with  great  precision. 

' '  '*  Kjuite  possible  that  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  may 
^^^  -^i   ibo  intrinsic  muscles  in  ren<lering  the  vocal  shelves  tensa 
V*  '^^  this  opinions  differ. 

'^  -lo  lunrtion  of  the  larynx  in  phonation  is  to  furnish  and  con- 
'»••  ihe  shelves,  the  vibration  of  which  is  the  first  cause  of  the 
»»*%i'!xl  of  which  the  voice  is  made.  These  shelves  are  merely  dedu- 
.»i'v\itious  or  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  reflected 
'M'r  [\\v  tbyroarytenoi<l  or  so-called  vocal  muscles,  the  lining  mem- 
»i^iuo  of  that  portion  of  the  shelves  which  forms  the  rinia  glottidis 
Uiwiig  luvn  transformed  by  the  exercise  of  its  function  into  white 
i!>ivus  tissue. 

Iho  various  changers  in  the  laryngeal  tones  of  the  voice  depend 
.|\»u  certain  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  vocal  shelves, 
\i\k{  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  governing  the  vibration  of 
xLniigs;  the  three  physical  changes  in  them  which  govern  tone 
Iviug  changes  in  length,  weight  and  tension.  The  length  and 
\%cight  of  the  vocal  shelvc's  vary  somewhat  in  different  larynxes, 
lu  a  violin  the  tone  <l(?])ends,  not  upon  the  vibration  of  the  strings 
but  on  the  effect  of  these  vil>rations  u|>on  the  whole  instrument 
S<»  the  human  voice  is  the  result  of  various  complex  conditions. 
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Stuttering 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  stuttering  is  a  nervous  shock.  It 
is  a  typical  psychoneurosis  that  may,  perhaps,  be  appropriately 
called  a  "  general  anxiety  neurosis." 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  stuttering  is  mental  contagion  by 
intentional  or  unintentional  imitation.  A  boy  thinks  it  fun  to 
mock  a  stutterer,  and  ultimately  finds  that  he  himself  cannot  stop 
stuttering.  Stuttering  frequently  appears  after  whooping  cough, 
also  after  scarlet  fever,  measles,  intestinal  troubles,  etc.     The 

cause  seems  to  lie  in  the  condition  of  exhaustion.    The  most  strik- 

« 

ing  symptoms  are  cramps  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  connected 
with  speech.  Abdominal  cramps  are  nearly  always  present. 
Cramps  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  enunciation  are  usually  the 
most  apparent  ones. 

A  marked  symptom  is  a  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  that 
reveals  itself  in  a  monotonous,  hard,  and  often  husky  laryngeal 
tone.  In  thousands  of  stutterers  this  symptom  was  never  once 
absent. 

Other  symptoms  are  shown  in  the  excessive  rapidity  of  speech, 
in  the  superfluous  sounds  or  grunts  that  the  stutterer  may  use  to 
start  himself,  in  the  contortions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  in  the  huskiness  of  the  tone,  etc.  A  never  fail- 
ing symptom  is  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  patient  in  his  ability 
to  speak  correctly.  In  many  cases  the  thought,  "  Will  I  be  able 
to  say  that  word  ? "  is  sufficient  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  person  to  say  it.  The  stutterer  always  lives  with  the  fear 
that  his  speech  may  '^  go  back  on  him." 

Most  stutterers  are  shy  and  timid;  the  boldness  or  indifference 
in  other  cases  is  only  a  kind  of  bravado  to  cover  up  timidity.  It 
may  well  be  that  timidity  is  the  basis  on  which  stuttering  arises. 
If  this  is  true,  stuttering  would  then  be  a  condition  in  which 
timidity  shows  itself  by  a  peculiarity  in  speech. 

There  is  some  element  besides  timidity  in  the  disease.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  perhaps  disclose  what  it  is.  In  several 
cases  there  has  been  a  determined  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble 
and  perfect  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  yet  at  the  bottom 
of  his  soul  the  patient  really  did  not  wish  to  be  cured.  This 
reminds  one  of  some  forms  of  hysteria,  psychasthenia,  and  neu- 
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rasthenia,  wheu  the  disease  is  really  produced  by  the  patient  in 
order  to  obtain  some  end,  although  he  is  absolutely  unconscious  of 
the  self-production.  It  may  be  suggested  that  stuttering  is  a 
defect  which  tends  to  exclude  him  from  the  society  of  his  fellows, 
and  that  persons  who  really  have  this  unconscious  tendency 
instinctively  seize  upon  such  a  means  of  encouraging  it. 

Stuttering  is  therefore  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  which  arises 
from  excessive  timidity  and  shows  itself  in  speech  peculiarities 
tending  toward  a  condition  of  segregation,  which  will  enable  the 
person  to  avoid  occasions  where  he  will  suffer  on  account  of 
timidity. 

Reference 

Scripture.    White  and  Jelliffe. — Nervous  and  mental  diseases.  2 
vol.  London,  Kimpton,  1913. 
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CHAPTER  37 

Eyes 

The  young  infant  has  a  marked  tendency  to  sleep  in  the  day- 
time rather  than  in  the  night.  The  eyes  of  the  new  born  child, 
says  Espinas,  open  by  preference  at  twilight  and  in  the  evening. 

The  new  born  child  squints,  to  avoid  the  brightness  of  the  light. 
He  has  from  birth  a  marked  convergent  power,  which  permits  him 
to  shelter  his  eye  in  the  dark  chamber  formed  by  the  angle  of  the 
eye. 

But  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  second  period  begins  very  soon, 
toward  the  third  week,  when  the  child's  eyes  have  served  their 
apprenticeship,  and  show  a  decided  taste  for  light.  Simply  let- 
ting in  the  light  will  often  quiet  a  crying  child. 

First  occur  motions  that  are  not  coordinate;  then  motions  that 
are  regular  but  involuntary;  then,  finally,  voluntary  motions. 
Then  only  can  a  child  really  direct  his  glance. 

"  I  was  surprised,"  says  Darwin,  "  to  see  how  slowly  my  son 
acquired  the  faculty  of  following  an  object  with  his  eyes  when  it 
was  waved  quite  rapidly  l>efore  him;  even  at  the  age  of  seven 
months  and  a  half,  he  had  not  acquired  it  fully." 

The  fourth  month  the  child  stretches  out  his  hands  to  seize 
objects  that  are  distant  twice  the  length  of  hi«  arm  from  him,  and 
although  disappointed,  he  tries  several  times  to  accomplish  his 
purpose. 

Morse  finds  that  the  function  of  the  lacrymal  glands  is  not 
developed  at  birth.  Tears  are  shed,  as  a  rule,  at  about  three 
months. 

In  Chicago,  among  2,080  boys  and  2,735  girls,  Smedley  found 
32  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  latter  with 
visual  defects.  These  increased  rapidly  during  the  first  three 
vears  of  school  life,  decreasing  after  the  age  of  nine,  first  slowly, 
then  more  rapi<ny,  till  the  age  of  thirteen  was  passed.  From  ten 
onward,  those  with  visual  defect  stand  lower  than  those  whose 
sight  is  normal,  and  the  same  was  found  true  for  nearly  all  ages 
in  cases  of  defective  hearing. 

Gilbert  tested  children  from  six  to  eighteen,  by  asking  them  to 
estimate  the  number  of  inches  between  two  marks  twenty  inches 
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apart.  At  the  age  of  six,  these  comparative  estimates  were  only 
about  one-fifth  the  real  distance-,  and  up  to  fifteen  the  distance  was 
always  judged  too  short ;  fifteen  to  sixteen  was  the  most  accurate 
age,  and  older  people  overestimated. 

Two  principal  forms  of  badly  built,  badly  proportioned  eycsfl 
are: 

1.  The  small  flat  eye.     (Hypermetropia.) 

2.  The  long  eye  which  causes  short  sight.     (Myopia). 

The  small  flat  eye  is  irregularly  developed  or  proportioned  at 
birth,  the  condition  being  congenital ;  it  is  undersized  and  the  con- 
dition is  often  inherited.  It  does  not  produce  clear  pictures  on 
the  retina,  and  the  focusing  apparatus  is  strained,  to  produce  dear 
vision  of  the  letters  in  a  book.  This  may  lead  to  headaches  or  to 
squinting.     Eyes  should  be  kept  12  inches  from  book. 

Juvenile  cataract  is  not  infrequent  of  occurrence  in  the  feeble- 
minded. It  consists  of  an  opacity  of  the  lens  substance  or  its  cap- 
sule, or  both,  varying  in  degree  from  that  in  which  the  opaque 
zone  can  be  barely  detected  to  a  greater  density.  There  are  erron 
of  refraction  in  a  large  per  cent,  of  cases.  Hyperopia  is  moat 
common  (in  80  per  cent,  of  cases)  ;  myopia  is  less  frequent  (found 
in  9  per  cent,  of  cases). 

Motor  disorders,  nystagmus  and  strabismus  (the  latter  quite 
common)  are  found.  In  many  cases  of  strabismus  the  central 
vision  is  very  poor  and  the  field  of  vision  restricted.  This  amUy- 
()I)ia  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  condition  antedating  the 
squint,  and  in  fact  causing  it,  to  the  prolonged  disuse  of  the 
squinting  eye.  The  most  frequent  anomaly  of  the  appendages  of 
the  eye  is  epicanthus,  a  ridge  of  skin,  from  the  upper  eyelid 
around  the  inner  canthus  which  seems  to  be  due  to  an  unusual 
redundancy  of  the  skin  in  this  region.  It  may  be  unilateral  or 
affect  both  eyes. 

Nearly  8  per  cent,  of  idiots  are  congenitally  blind. 

References 
(\)inpayrc.  Hall,  and  Warner.  ' 
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CHAPTER  39 
Instbuotion  to  Field  Wokkebs 

The  preparation  for  field  work  is  of  great  importance  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  foundation  for  a  long  and  complete  study  to  be  made. 
at  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  money. 
In  going  into  the  field  one  is  proceeding  into  the  unknown.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  that  she  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
such  facts  as  are  already  known,  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation. 
If  a  study  is  being  made  of  a  person  in  an  institution,  the  first 
step  should  be  to  read  the  record,  taking  notes  and  jotting  down 
such  questions  as  come  to  one's  mind.  The  record  of  the  physical 
examination  of  the  inmate  usually  contains  a  fund  of  definite 
information  observed  and  recorded  by  scientifically  trained  per- 
sons. Under  institutional  discipline  it  has  been  possible  to  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  a  prolonged  physical  examination,  to  reexam- 
ination, to  keep  him  under  observation,  and  to  subject  him  to  vari- 
ous laboratory  tests.  The  information  thus  gained  is  of  the  great- 
est value  and  is  of  a  kind  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  field. 
For  this  reason  it  should  be  given  attention  at  this  time.  In  tak- 
ing notes  for  use  in  the  field,  it  is  advisable  to  acquire  the  names 
and  addresses  of  physicians  and  committing  officials,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  local  poor  officials  and  supervisors  who  may  be  used 
as  references.  An  examination  of  the  correspondence  on  the  case 
is  also  worth  while,  as  it  gives  the  names  of  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  patient. 

The  next  logical  step  in  preparation  is  to  see  the  patient,  and 
if  his  mentality  warrants  the  expenditure  of  time,  to  have  a  quiet, 
friendly  visit  with  him  alone.  In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  see 
the  patient  personally,  to  inform  oneself  as  to  his  present  health, 
his  progress  in  school,  his  skill  in  athletics  or  the  life  in  his  cot- 
tage. If  the  patient  has  even  a  moderate  degree  of  intelligence  he 
is  often  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  send  a  message  home,  and  this 
together  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  affairs  offers  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  stinmlate  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  the 
investigation  and  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and 
confidence. 
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As  to  equipnieut,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  it  as  simple  as  possible 
in  order  to  make  traveling  easy.  A  pocket  map  of  the  state  show- 
ing the  towns  is  essential,  as  well  as  mape  of  the  states  immedi- 
ately adjoining.  As  atlas  should  be  a  part  of  the  office  equii»nent. 
There  should  be  a  small  pocket  notebook  and  larger  pieces  of 
paper  which  may  be  fastened  together  for  the  making  of  tempo- 
rary charts.  A  camera  of  the  folding  variety  or  one  that  can  be 
carried  in  a  brief-case  will  add  much  to  the  family  histories. 
When  photographs  of  heads  and  shoulders  are  taken  a  portrait 
lens  is  of  use  to  register  the  characteristic  facial  expression.  A 
brief-case  can  be  used  not  only  for  carrying  the  articles  mentioned 
above  but  for  railroad  time-tables  and  articles  for  personal  eoinfort 
such  as  drinking  cup,  purse,  sweater,  etc.  It  is  well  to  have  all  Df 
one's  papers  along  at  all  times  in  order  that  time  spent  in  waiting 
for  trains  or  for  interviews  with  busv  persons  may  be  useil  in 
assembling  facts  and  studying  them  as  a  basis  for  further  inter- 
views. 

Ihe  use  of  dates  in  family  records  is  of  more  significance  than 
would  appear  at  first  thought.  Xot  only  do  dates  tend  to  confirm 
facts  which  have  (K*cured  in  recent  years,  but  they  place  an  indi- 
vidual historically,  often  connecting  him  with  a  tide  of  immigra- 
tion or  emigration,  or  with  industrial  events  such  as  the  building 
of  a  railroad  or  a  canal.  Such  facts  serve  as  an  historic  back- 
groimd  on  which  to  build  the  facts  of  everyday  life. 

In  New  York  State  the  records  of  vital  statistics  in  most  of  the 
towns  go  back  to  1884  or  1886.  In  a  few  instances  the  town 
records  go  back  as  far  as  1836  but  such  information  is  meagre  and 
there  are  many  ga])s.  In  the  records  of  births, —  stillbirths  and 
the  births  of  illegitimate  children,  often  not  reported  by  the 
familv,  mav  sometimes  be  (liscovered.  Likewise  the  records  of 
marriages  sometimes  throw  light  upon  cases  of  bigamy  or  children 
born  outside  of  wedlock.  Records  of  death  not  only  give  the  cause 
of  death  which  is  most  important  in  the  consideration  of  heredity, 
but  the  age  and  date  of  birth,  the  birthplaces  of  the  parents  and 
the  maiden  name  of  the  mother.  In  the  case  of  elderly  persons 
who  died  several  years  ago  this  is  important  as  it  frequently  makes 
it  possible  to  carry  the  history  back  a  generation  farther.     The 
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discovery  of  the  maiden  name  in  an  early  generation  often  throws 
a  new  light  on  the  family  history  and  makes  it  possible  to  connect 
the  family  under  investigation  with  other  families  in  the  same 
neighborhood. 

Aside  from  the  records  of  vital  statistics  there  are  other  records 
of  a  more  or  less  public  character  which  are  open  to  any  person 
with  a  legitimate  interest.  These  include  the  records  of  alms- 
houses, orphan  asylums,  reformatories,  jails  and  prisons,  the 
records  of  poor  officials  an<l  those  of  court  convictions.  The  latter 
go  back  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  in  many  of  the  counties.  For 
local  publicity  the  files  of  newspapers  are  often  useful.  In  some 
newspaj)er  offices  the  articles  are  indexed  under  various  heads  such 
as  murder,  Qrson,  embezzlement,  etc.,  making  it  easy  to  find  any 
article  wanted.  When  tracing  of  ancestry  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  the  time  being  sj^nt,  a  search  of  deeds  and  other 
county  records  may  be  of  interest.  Visits  to  old  cemeteries  some- 
times yield  interesting  bits  of  information  as  do  the  records  of 
undertakers  when  the  public  records  are  not  accessible. 

The  value  of  testimony,  even  when  honest,  depends  much  upon 
the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  person  interviewed.  The 
descriptions  of  some  persons  are  habitually  tinged  with  optimism, 
while  others  tend  to  present  things  in  the  worst  possible  light. 
;Much  depends  upon  the  temperament  of  the  person  interviewed, 
and  this  element  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  canceled  by  the  person 
making  the  investigation  and  his  personal  equation  must  be  taken 
into  account 

The  testimony  of  the  heads  of  institutions,  especially  of  the 
larger  ones  where  there  is  broad  experience,  is  valuable  in  that 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  individual  at  close  range 
for  an  extended  period,  and  to  compare  his  reactions  with  hun- 
dreds of  others  in  the  same  fixed  environment.  School  records  and 
work  records  at  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
individual  has  reacted  to  the  routine  and  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion are  of  great  importance.  In  New  York  State  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons  at  Albany  can  furnish  information  about  per- 
sons who  have  been  in  state  prisons  in  recent  years.  Information 
in  r^ard  to  persons  in  penitentiaries  and  jails  must  be  obtained 
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flirectly  from  these  institutions.  Records  of  the  insane  who  have 
been  inmates  of  the  state  hospitals  may  l)e  obtained  from  the  State 
Hospital  Commission.  Vital  statistics  may  be  obtained  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

The  physician  is,  of  all  persons,  usually  the  best  fitted  to  give 
information  alK)ut  the  health  and  mentality  of  a  family.  Afl  a 
rule  he  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  humanity  and  is  able  to  establish 
standards  of  ability  and  conduct.  Xot  only  has  he  a  knowledge  of 
individuals  and  their  families,  but  he  is  often  well  iniormed  as  to 
social  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  community.  In  many  cases 
he  is  untrained  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  feeble-mindednesSy  but 
together  with  the  representatives  of  other  professions  he  is  rapidly 
becoming  more  conversant  along  this  line. 

Poor  law  officials,  except  in  the  case  of  superintendents  of  the 
poor  who  are  also  the  keej>ers  of  almshouses,  usually  have  only 
a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  families  with  which  they  deal 
They  are  frequently  untrained  in  their  work  and  their  experience 
is  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  Teachers  are  good 
observers  but  their  knowledge  is  often  weak  on  the  side  of  physi- 
ology- and  psychology,  and  their  occupation  has  trained  them  to 
take  an  optimistic  view  of  a  child's  capabilities.  They  at  least 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  the  individual  child 
with  a  group  and  with  a  still  larger  number  who  have  been  under 
their  care  in  past  years.  The  testimony  of  employees  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  any  previously  mcnticmed  and  consequently 
is  of  great  value  Employers  are  often  able  to  give  information 
in  regard  to  ability,  industry,  tenacity  of  purpose,  adaptability, 
thrift,  and  ability  to  (wperate. 

Data  can  sometimes  be  obtained  from  other  states  by  writing  to 
persons  in  charge  of  institutions  or  those  whose  names  are  in  the 
directorv  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities.  As  a  rule 
information  from  a  distance  is  difficult  to  obtain  except  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  have  been  dealt  with  1)y  public  officials.  Inte^ 
views  made  by  distant  investigators  are  for  the  most  part  unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  the  investigator  is  often  untrained,  and  even 
when  trained  is  likely  to  have  different  standards.  Such  informa- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  limited  usually  to  the  records  of  publie 
institutions. 
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Persons  to  interview 

In  investigating  a  family  the  first  person  to  be  interviewed  is 
the  mother,  when  the  person  studied  is  a  child.  The  mother,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  person,  can  give  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
natal period,  the  circumstances  of  birth,  infancy,  and  early  child- 
hood. If  the  person  studied  is  an  adult,  the  husband  or  wife,  and 
the  older  brothers  and  sisters,  especially  when  the  parents  are  dead 
or  senile,  are  the  best  persons  to  interview  at  the  beginning.  As 
many  members  of  the  family  as  possible,  as  well  as  their  consorts 
and  descendants,  should  be  seen  in  person.  Sometimes  this 
requires  repeated  visits,  visits  at  night  or  visits  to  places  of 
employment. 

Present  neighbors  should  be  used  as  reference  guardedly,  in  fact 
it  would  seem  as  if  one  were  justified  in  visiting  them  only  under 
certain  circumstances,  owing  to  the  comments  and  unpleasant  gos- 
sip which  are  likely  to  ensue.  If  the  reference  and  the  family 
investigated  are  of  a  decidedly  different  social  class,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  chance  of  news  being  carried  or  of  questions  being 
asked.  In  the  case  where  a  crime  has  been  conmiitted,  the  public 
either  knows  or  is  justified  in  knowing  the  circumstances,  and 
discussion  of  the  affair  is  a  public  matter.  As  a  rule  physicians, 
teachers,  employers  and  poor-law  officials  give  enough  information 
so  that  a  visit  to  neighbors  would  be  superfluous. 

In  conjunction  with  the  description  of  an  individual  there 
should  be  a  description  of  the  environment  which  he  has  chosen, 
or  the  way  in  which  he  has  modified  the  environment  in  which  he 
has  beer,  placed.  This  is  relative  merely  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  standards  in  the  community  rather  thjin  with  social  con- 
ditions as  a  whole.  A  description  of  the  general  environment  is 
esi^ential.  Taking  the  family  as  a  whole  into  consideration,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  it  is  self-supporting  or  near  the 
lK)r<lerline  of  dependency,  and  whether  it  is  above  or  below  the 
so<*ial  average  for  the  community.  Any  particular  traits  such  as 
alcoholism,  criminality  or  wanderlust  which  appear  in  several 
ineiiil)ers  of  ♦be  family  or  in  more  than  one  generation  should  be 
made  the  object  of  special  inquiry. 

An  effort  should  l)e  made  to  check  all  data,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  much  must  be  left  to  the  final  judgment  of  the  investigator. 
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Obviously  data  relative  to  ability  and  habits,  about  which  the  po^ 
sons  interviewed  are  Iik(»ly  to  differ,  should  be  most  carefully 
checked  and  coniirnied.  in  many  instances  testimony  must  be 
discounted  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  investigator  in  order 
to  make  allowances  for  human  nature.  For  example  the  testimoDT 
of  a  parent  for  a  child  cannot  usually  he  accepted.  In  such  o«M 
undesirable  traits  which  are  freely  mentioned  by  teachers,  .pig*- 
sicians  and  employers  are  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
covered  up.  Information  in  regard  to  mentality  and  abiUlj, 
because  they  cannot  l>e  easily  measured,  must  necessarily  be  frag- 
mentary  and  must  be  acquired  from  various  sources.  Prejudiefli 
of  one  i)erson  for  another  are  usually  easily  detected  so  that  into 
mation  may  be  checked  accordingly. 

Anecdotes  are  of  value  in  that  they  often  create  a  striking  fli 
characteristic  picture  of  an  individual  or  his  reaction  to  a  giva 
situation.  I'^sually  they  cannot  be  confirmed,  but  if  related  m 
anecdotes,  this  is  hardly  necessary,  especially  when  the  facts 
in  accordance  with  the  information  acquired  from  other  sourcesL 


Handling  the  data 

The  system  of  recording  and  handling  data  is  of  as  muck 
importance  as  the  acquiring  of  information,  for  if  not  put  in  a 
permanent  and  accessible  form,  the  facts  are  inevitably  lost  B 
is  not  simply  a  question  of  recording  facts  but  of  arranging  thea 
in  logical  order  so  that  important  points  will  be  brought  out  AD 
records  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  contimh 
ing  them  at  some  future  time,  and  for  this  reason  each  new  reeord 
should  be  made  a  basis  for  a  future  investigation.  The  name  and 
residence  of  each  individual  should  therefore  be  clear.  In  tb 
case  of  women,  owing  to  the  numerous  alliances  which  many  d 
them  make,  to  the  uncertainty  in  many  cases  of  a  legal  marriage^ 
and  to  the  fact  that  manv  return  to  the  use  of  the  maiden  namB 
or  the  name  of  a  formei*  consort,  it  seems  best  to  use  the  maida 
name  throughout  the  record,  recording  also  the  names  of  the  vari- 
ous consorts  in  order.  The  last  place  of  residence  as  well  as  tfce 
places  of  residence  for  prolonged  periods  may  be  recorded  at  tk 
end  of  the  description  of  each  individual. 
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The  record  itself  should  consist  of  a  statement  of  facts.  The 
impressions  of  the  investigator  are  seldom  given,  but  if  they  are, 
they  are  stated  as  such.  It  is  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  fol- 
low the  case  with  a  summarv  and  discussion.  In  this  the  writer 
mty  summarize  the  case,  make  comments,  deal  in  hypothetical 
(piestions,  draw  conclusions,  and  take  other  liberties  which  could 
not  be  taken  in  the  record  itself. 

Readable  record 

The  record  should  first  of  all  be  readable  and  the  facts  presented 
m  such  a  way  that  a  clear  definite  picture  is  left  with  the  reader. 
There  must  be  a  combination  of  precision  and  reserve  which  the 
treatment  of  scientific  material  deserves,  combined  with  a  freedom 
md  facility  of  expression  which  will  handle  the  material  to  the 
best  advantage.  A  wide  vocabulary  is  useful  and  will  often  do 
tway  with  a  tiresome  string  of  adverbs  and  adjectives.  It  is 
important  to  cultivate  accuracy  and  to  avoid  loose  or  local  terms. 
An  exact  quotation  of  the  person  interviewed  is  often  more  telling 
than  any  description  of  the  investigator. 

Ethics 

The  ethics  of  field  work  is  a  matter  to  which  a  thoughtful  person 
must  necessarily  give  consideration.  In  obtaining  information 
about  personal  and  family  affairs  and  using  it  for  a  public  record 
one  is  undoubtedly  sacrificing  individual  rights  for  the  good  of  the 
{mblic.  This  is  typical  nevertheless  of  the  trend  of  present  social 
and  civic  affairs.  In  all  cases  information  should  be  given  vol- 
untarily and  should  be  handled  with  due  consideration  for  the  per- 
sons concerned.  Conscious  of  the  importance  of  her  mission,  and 
with  sincerity  of  purpose  the  ex[)erienced  investigator  becomes 
able  to  handle  the  most  intimate  affairs  in  an  impersonal  way, 
without  embarrassment  to  herself  or  the  person  investigated. 

Another  ethical  question  which  arises  is  how  far  one  is 
justified  in  running  the  risk  of  stirring  up  local  gossip  by  making 
inquiry  alnnit  a  family.  This,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above, 
would  seem  to  l)e  justified  by  the  end  in  view.  Discussion  follow- 
ing an  investigation  is  inevitable,  and  although  it  is  to  l)c  regretted 
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it  is  not  of  as  serious  importance  as  it  would  at  first  seem.  Still 
another  question  which  arises  is  how  far  an  investigator  is 
justified  in  giving  information  in  order  to  confirm  it  or  to  obtain 
further  facts.  On  this  ix)int  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
tlifference  of  opinion  hut  it  would  seem  at  least  as  if  one  were 
justified  in  leading  up  to  the  subject  in  order  that  it  may  be  sug- 
gested to  the  person  being  interviewed.  It  would  not  be  ethical 
to  spread  information  which  is  known  only  to  a  limited  number. 
However  in  this  as  in  other  matters  much  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
mcMit  of  the  investigator  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which  exists 
l»etwtH?n  herself  and  the  person  l)eing  interviewed. 
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CHAPTER  40 

Suggestive  Questionnaire 

The  following  questionnaire  compiled  by  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Shaw, 
is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  questions  that  must  be  asked  by  the 
field  worker,  whether  they  are  directed  to  other  persons  or  ure 
asked  of  himself  in  organizing  his  material  and  judgments  about 
persons : 

I.  Traits  relating  essentially  to  the  intelligence,  the  capacity  for 

acquiring  knowUdge,  the  judgment,  etc. 

How  easily  did  he  learn;  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  study 

very  hard  to  keep  up  in  school  ? 
What  was  his  standing  in  school?     (School  recorcfe) 
What  did  the  teachers  say  about  him  ? 
Was  he  proficient  in  some  subjects, —  deficient  in  others  ? 
Is  his  education  up  to  his  opportunities? 
Are  his  powers  of  attention  and  concentration  good  or  bad? 
Does  he  observe  well  ? 
How  capable  is  he  in  positions  ? 
Is  he  considered  to  have  good  common  sense  ? 
Is  his  advice  sought  by  others? 

Is  he  quick,  imjHilsive  or  delilx?rate  in  his  judgment? 
Is  he  definite  or  vague  of  purpose? 
Does  he  ])lan  with  good  foresight? 
How  practical  is  he  ?    Can  he  use  tools  well  ? 

II.  Traits  relating  essentially  to  the  output  of  energy. 

In  childhood  —  was  he  lively,  active  at  work  or  play, —  or 

lazy  and  sluggish  ? 
In  his  play  as  a  child  what  did  he  prefer?    Did  he  exercise 

much  imagination  in  it? 
Is  he  naturallv  talkative  or  inclined  to  be  silent  ? 
Is  he  energetic,  slow  or  sluggish  i 
Does  ho  show  a  tendency  to  overactivity, —  to  much  push  and 

tension  'i 
Is  he  active  or  overactive  by  fits  and  starts? 
Does  he  spend  his  energy  sensibly  or  in  a  desultory  way  ? 
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III.  Traits  relating  essentially  to  the  suhjecfs  eMimate  of  hiviself. 

Is  he  self-reliant  or  self-<lepreciative  (feeling  of  inferiority)  ? 
Is  he  conceited,  egotistic, —  given  to  self-admiration  If     Is  he 

vain,  proud? 
Does  he  pay  unusual  attention  to  his  dress, —  is  he  foppish  if 
Is  he  honest  with  himself, —  does  he  emphasize  his  dislike 

for  sham? 
Does  he  seem  to  be  genuine  ? 
Does  he  blame  others  for  his  faults  ? 
Is  he  inclined  to  i)ay  much  attention  to  his  aches  and  pains, — 

is  he  inclined  to  self-i)ity  ? 

IV.  Adaptabilitu  toirard  the  environment 

(a )  The  niore  striking  traits  which  on  their  abnormal  side  inter- 

fere in  a  rather  general  and  striking  way  with  contact 
with  the  envircmment. 
Is  he  sociable,  easy  to  get  acquainted  with,  or  does  he  hold 

people  oif  ( 
Does  he  make  friends  easily  i 

flf  he  prefers  to  l)e  alone,  how  does  he  rationalize  this? 
•    Are  there  special  circumstances  under  which  he  goes  away 
by  himself  (e.  g.  when  r(»j)rimanded,  criticised,  or  when 
.something  is  required  of  him)  ? 
Is  he  bashful, —  at  ease  with  strangers^    Is  there  a  marked 
diiference   in    behavior   in   his   intercourse  with   friends, 
family  or  strangers? 
When  a  child,  did  he  play  freely  w^itli  other  children  ? 

(b)  Traits  which,  in  a  more  specific  but  in  a  less  obvious  way, 

interfere  with  contact  with  the  environment. 
Is  he  selfish,  or  sympathetic,  kind-hearted,  altruistic? 
Is  he  generous  or  penurious^ 
Has  he  genuine  respect  for  the  rights  of  others? 
Is  he  tactful  or  offensive? 
Is  he  quarrelsome,  or  easy  to  get  along  with  ? 
Can  he  cooperate  witli  others?  ^ 

Does  he  want  his  own  wav  ? 
Was  he  obedient  when  a  child  ?  # 

Is  he  nnich  inclined  to  criticise  others? 
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Does  he  take  advice  well,  or  does  he  always  think  he  is  in  the 

right  ? 
Is  he  stubborn, —  set  in  his  opinions  ? 
Does  he  allow  his  mistakes  to  be  pointed  out  to  him  ? 
Is  he  apt  to  blame  others  for  his  own  mistakes  ? 
Is  h^  trustful  or  suspicious? 
Is  he  resentful  or  forgiving  ? 
Does  he  hold  grudges  long  ? 
Is  he  easily  offended  ? 

Does  he  see  slights  when  none  are  intended  ? 
Is  he  jealous  or  envious  ? 
Does  he  think  the  world  treats  him  ill  ? 
Does  he  feel  satisfied  with  his  environment?     Does  he  feel 

above  it? 
Does  he  readily  adapt  himself  to  new  environments  (as,  being 

away  from  home,  moving  to  new  places,  etc.)? 
(c)   Traits  which  show  to  what  extent  the  subject  lays  bare  to 
others  his  real  self. 
Is  there  much  known  of  his  inner  life,  his  views,  his  mental 

attitudes  ? 
Is  he  frank  and  open  ? 
Has  he  or  has  he  not  a  tendency  to  unburden  himself  to  other 

people,  or  special  people  ? 
Is  he  demonstrative  ? 
If  reticent,  is  he  reticent  generally  or  in  relation  to  certain 

topics  ? 
Is  he  more  frank  to  certain  people  ? 
(il)   Traits  which  in  normal  proportions  are  useful  qualities, 
but  in  exaggerated  form  interfere  with  efficiency. 
Is  he  consc'ientious, —  has  he  a  natural  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility, or  is  he  unusually  scrupulous  ? 
Is  he  easilv  blocked  in  his  activitv  bv  scruples  and  doubts? 
Is  he  committed  to  a  routine,  or  is  he  free  and  agile  mentally  ( 
Is  he  **  finicky  "  in  his  demands  for  truthfulness  and  justice? 
(e)    Traits  which  show  a  tendency  to  active  shaping  of  situ- 
atioiiH,  or  the  reverse. 
Is  he  inclined  to  be  a  leader  or  inclined  to  be  led  ? 
Do<?s  he  show  much  demand  for  self-assertion  ? 
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Is  he  courageous  or  cowardly  ? 
Is  he  imitative, —  suggestible? 
(f)  Traits  showing  the  attitude  toward  reality. 
Does  he  take  things  as  they  are,  or  as  he  wants  them  to  be } 
Is  he  phantastic  or  over-imaginative? 
Is  he  inclined  to  build  air-castles;  how  strong  is  the  tendency 

to,  and  how  much  satisfaction  does  the  subject  get  from, 

day-dreaming  ? 
Is  he  truthful  or  apt  to  lie  ? 

V.  Mood. 

Is  he  cheerful,  light-hearted  ? 

Is  he  serious  or  frivolous? 

Is  he  enthusiastic  ? 

Is  he  jovial,  bubbling  ? 

Has  he  good  sense  of  humor  ? 

Is  he  optimistic, —  hopeful  ? 

When  such  traits  are  present,  are  they  more  or  less  habitual, 

or  do  thoy  come  out  only  under  certain  circumstances  ? 
How  does  he  react  to  i)leasure,  good  news,  success  ?    (Descrip- 
tion of  reaction.) 
Is  he  despondent;  has  he  a  tendency  to  look  on  the  dark 

side, —  brood  ? 
Does  he  become  despondent  without  apparent  reason  ? 
Are  there  any  topics  he  is  especially  inclined  to  worry  about  ( 
When  such  traits  are  present  are  they  more  or  less  habitual, 

or  do  they  come  out  only  under  certain  circumstanc^es  ? 
How  does  he  react  to  real  trouble,  such  as  ]>ereavement,  fail- 

ure     or     success,     to     responsibility?      (Description    of 

reaction.) 
Does  he   make   attempts  to  overcome   his   despondency  or 

worrying  ? 
Docs  he  crave  svTiipathy  in  his  depression? 
Does  he  seem  to  enjoy  his  discomforts  ? 

Is  ho  stable  or  variable  in  his  moods,  away  up  or  away  down! 
Does  his  mood  cliange  easily  ? 
Is  he  easily  frightened? 
Has  he  a  tendency  to  anxiousness, —  to  forebodings  ? 
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Are  there-  special  topics  which  bring  out  his  anxiousness  ? 

When  anxious,  what  is  his  reaction? 

Has  his  mood  apparently  been  influenced  by  any  special 
occurrence  or  circumstance? 

Is  he  irritable,  quick-tempered  ? 

Are  there  special  topics  or  circumstances  which  irritate  him  ? 

How  does  he  react  when  irritated  ? 

Does  the  irritation  last  long  ? 

Did  he  have  "  tantrums  "  when  a  child  ? 

Is  he  patient? 

Is  he  sensitive,  touchy? 

Is  he  fault-finding  ? 

Is  he  phlegmatic,  indifferent?  Has  this  existed  since  child- 
hood? 

VI.  histinctive  Demands.    Traits  which  are  more  or  less  clearly 
related  to  the  sexual  instinct. 

(a)  Friendship. 

Is  he  affectionate,  demonstrative,  or  is  he  cold  ? 

Does  he  have  many  friends,  or  is  he  whimsical  in  making 

friends  ? 
Does  he  keep  friends  long,  or  does  he  give  them  up  on  slight 

provocation  ? 
Is  he  sentimental  in  his  friendship  ? 
What  qualities  in  others  attract  him  ? 

(b)  Attachment  to  members  of  the  family. 

Does  he  resemble  in  his  ways  and  characteristics  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  ? 

Does  he  show  any  marked  preference  for,  or  great  depend- 
ence on,  any  member  of  the  family,  or  marked  antagonism  ? 
(Father,  mother,  older  or  younger  brother  or  sister.) 

Has  there  been  a  change  in  this  respect  between  childhood 
and  adult  life? 

What  was  his  reaction  to  the  death  of  any  member  of  his 
family  ? 
( (• )   Attitude  toward  the  other  sex. 
(1)  General. 

Is  his  i)ersonal  attitude  in  harmony  with  his  own  sex  ?  (Tom- 
boy, sissy,  mother's  boy,  mannish,  effeminate.) 
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l8  he  natural  and  at  ease  with  the  opposite  sex? 

Is  he  or  is  he  not  especially  attracted  by  the  opposite  sex  ? 

Is  he  attracted  by  older  or  younger  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex? 

Did  he  have  manv,  few,  or  no  love  affairs? 

Is  he  sentimental? 

When  love  affairs  were  broken  off,  what  was  the  reason? 

What  was  the  reaction  toward  disappointment  in  love? 

Was  he  decided  or  wavering  when  the  question  of  engagement 
or  marriage  came  up  ? 

In  marriage  or  similar  relationships,  what  is  the  attitude 
toward  the  partner?  Is  he  affectionate,  kind,  op  dissatis- 
fied, irritable,  fault-finding,  jealous,  over-anxious,  indiffer- 
ent, domineering, —  or,  on  the  other  hand,  very  submissive? 

is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  desire  for  children? 
('2)   Sj)ecific  Sexual  Demands. 

Is  the  demand  for  sexual  gratification  great  or  small? 
(potency,  psychic  impotence,  ejaculatio  praecox,  frigidity.) 

Does  the  subject  masturbate?  If  not,  has  he  never  mastur- 
bated, or  when  did  he  stop? 

Are  there  any  perversions? 

(«^)  General  Traits  Derived  from  Sexual  Instinct  or 
Reaction  Against  Its  Assertion. 

Was  there  much  sexual  curiositv? 

Does  he  talk  much  of  sexual  matters, —  tell  suggestive  stories  ? 

Does  he  indulge  in  gossip  with  a  sexual  coloring? 

Is  he  particularly  innocent,  modest,  prudish? 

Does  he  show  a  special  demand  for  nicety,  neatness,  cleanli- 
ness, moralizing? 

Is  he  easily  disgusted  ? 

Arc  there  anv  idiosvncrasies  toward  food  or  odors? 

Is  there  any  8i>ecial  tendency  to  cruelty,  plaguing, 
tantalizing? 

VII.    (fCHr  rn  1  i}i  fv  rrsfs. 

Is  ]w  interesto<l  in  liis  work, —  does  be  get  .satisfaction  from 

it  ^  or  from  otlier  pursuits? 
Is  he  ambitious,  and  in  what  direction  i 
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Is  he  interested  in  sports  and  other  diversions  ? 
To  what  extent  has  he  been  able  to  satisfy  his  ambition  ? 
What  are  his  hobbies? 
Has  he  any  fads? 

Does  he  read  much,  and  what  is  the  character  of  his  reading  ? 
Is  he  religious,  does  he  get  comfort  from  his  religion,  or  is 

his  interest  merely  superficial? 
Does  he  show  any  vague  gropings,   such   as   spiritualism, 

occultism,  theosophy,  "  deep  subjects? '' 
Is  he  superstitious? 
In  what  does  he  get  his  deepest  satisfaction  ? 
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CHAPTER  41 

School  Uecords  and  Retardation 

When  a  person  is  asked  how  far  he  went  in  school  he  may 
reply  "  I  never  had  much  education  "  or  "  I  was  in  the  third 
grade."  Xow  the'grade  a  person  was  in  ^vhen  he  left  school  is  no 
pr(K)f  that  he  belonged  in  that  grade,  for  persons  are  often  pro- 
moted every  two  years,  because  the  desks  get  too  small  for  them 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  promotion  is  not  made  on  merit 
Hence  it  is  l)est  to  consult  the  sr^hool  records  and  former  teachers 
for  information  regarding  the  school  ability.  School  records  are 
considered  important  in  the  determination  of  mentality,  for  if  a 
person  reached  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  on  merit,  but  is  a  worth- 
less person  now  the  results  are  significant.  Equally  interesting 
is  the  situation  where  a  person  of  almost  no  schooling  has  never- 
theless made  good  and  is  self-supporting.  Field  work  ought  to  be 
able  to  throw  light  on  the  usefulness  of  the  present  kind  of  edu- 
cation for  normal,  subnormal  and  feeble-minded  persons  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  a  modification  of  the  curriculum  bet- 
ter to  fit  the  needs  of  special  cases.  In  order  to  do  this  the  inves- 
tigator should  Im?  familiar  with  the  ])hilosophy  of  education.  Col- 
vin  points  out  that  fundamentally  all  consciousness  may  be  consid- 
ere<l  as  l>oth  sensory  and  aflFoctive  in  nature.  This  means  that  all 
experience  finds  at  its  basis  sensation  on  the  one  hand  and  feeling 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact  for  education  to  recognize 
that  there  can  be  no  experience  without  sensation.  Sensation  must 
be  interpreted,  must  be  given  a  meaning,  before  it  is  of  value  in 
directing  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  This  interpretation  is 
what  is  known  as  ])ercepti()n.  In  any  developed  experience  we 
never  find  simple  sensation,  but  perception.  Pure  sensation  is  an 
abstraction.  In  the  inter])retation  of  sensation  that  constitutes 
perception,  l)ehavi()r  is  the  essential  fact. 

The  individual  learns  in  so  far  as  he  reacts  to  his  environment; 
he  is  educated  by  doinp;  the  procciss  is  not  i)assive.  The  definitions 
of  children  show  how  fun<lamental  action  is  in  the  interpretation 
of  experience.  The  following  are  examples  of  some  of  these,  as 
quoted  by  various  writers:  Pickle  is  something  green  to  eat.  Kiss 
is  if  you  hug  and  kiss  somebody.    Vain  is  if  you  always  look  in 
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the  glass.  A  knife  is  to  cut  meat.  A  clock  is  to  see  the  time.  An 
armchair  is  to  sit  in.  A  garden  is  to  walk  in.  A  potato  is  to  eat 
with  meat 

A  habit  can  be  established  by  exercising  it.  Mere  resolve  with- 
out execution  is  worse  than  useless. 

"  By  what  means  is  education  achieved  ?  "  There  are  four  chief 
ways  in  which  this  is  brought  about ;  that  is,  through  ^'  trial  and 
error,"  through  the  "  adaptive  instincts,"  through  "  self-directed 
imitation,"  and  finally  through  the  formation  of  "  free  ideas." 

Trial  and  error  method  is  the  most  fundamental  process  in  all 
learning.  A  large  part  of  the  social  progress  of  human  beings  is 
the  result  of  this  blind  process  of  "  trj%  try  again." 

Play  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  forms  of  instinctive  expres- 
sion that  education  can  avail  itself  of  to  direct  conduct.  Play  is 
valuable  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  play  is  always  a 
pleasurable  activity  and  as  such  is  desirable  in  itself.  Further 
it  stimulates  the  imagination  and  thus  is  a  means  of  developing 
the  intelligence.  Through  free  play  the  child  learns  his  place  in 
the  group.  It  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  qualities 
of  leadership  on  the  one  hand,  and  docility  on  the  other.  He  finds 
that  he  can  at  times  command,  and  that  at  others  he  must  obey. 
He  discovers  his  proper  place  in  the  group ;  he  develops  initiative 
and  learns  obedience. 

Retardation 

The  amount  of  retardation  of  a  child  in  school  is  frequently  a 
strong  indication  of  his  intellectual  status.  Hence  if  a  child  is 
retarded  in  school  it  is  well  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
retardation,  either  in  terms  of  non-attendance,  frequent  moving, 
illness  or  inherent  dullness.    Heilmnn  writes; 

**  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that,  in  spite  of  compulsion  by  law, 
attendance  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  retardation.  Those  of 
the  next  greatest  fre(|uencv  are  late  entrance  and  home  life.  If  all 
the  adequate  causes  be  given  in  the  order  of  their  frecjuencv  of 
(K'currence,  thev  are  as  follows:  Attendance  .3()(),  entrance  234, 
home  life  222,  health  182,  school  history  154,  sight  1158,  nutrition 
111,  adenoids  04,  deficiency  50,  conduct  5J5,  speech  48,  hearing  45, 
language  39,  tonsils  5.  The  total  number  of  social  causes  is  1,015. 
They  ai>pear  almost  twice  as  often  as  the  physical  causes,  which 
occur  only  593  times.     It  appears  to  bo  probable  that  the  social 
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rausps  ore  not  only  most  frequont,  but  also  most  far-rear»hinp  in 
tlieir  ronseqnencos.  Many  of  llie  physical  causes  would  doubtless 
<lisai)|)ear  with  the  iniproveniont  of  some  of  the  social  causes.'' 

Boas  finds  that: 

Influence  of  retardation,  so  far  as  it  has  l)een  studied,  seems  to 
be  lasting.  In  other  words,  a  retardation  in  development  is  never 
completely  made  good  by  long-continued  development.  When  t 
child,  through  unfavorable  influences,  has  grown  slowly  dnring  t 
number  of  years,  it  will  probably  continue  to  grow  longer  than 
other  normal  children;  but  the  total  amount  of  its  growth  wHl 
always  remain  too  small.  (F.  Boas  and  C.  Wissler,  Statistics  of 
growth  (Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1904 
pp.  25-132.) 

Illness  in  early  childhood,  malnutrition,  lack  of  fresh  air  and 
physical  exercise,  are  so  many  retarding  causes,  which  bring  it 
about  that  the  growing  individual  of  a  certain  age  is  in  iti 
physiological  development  younger  than  the  healthy,  well-nonp 
ished  individual,  who  has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  who  puts  his 
muscular  system  to  good  use. 

It  seems  more  than  likely,  judging  from  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  a  few  simple  mental  activities  that  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  study,  that  mental  development  follows  laws  quite 
analogous  to  those  of  physical  develof)ment.  (E.  Meunuuin, 
Vorlesungen  zur  Einfuhrung  in  die  experimentelle  Padagogik 
(Leipzig,  1907,  vol.  1.) 

References 
Boa^,  Colvin,  Heilman. 
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CHAPTER  42 
Social  Reaction 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  topic  of  all  those  handled 
by  the  field  worker.  In  the  last  analysis  the  ability  to  live  in  the 
community,  self-supporting  and  law-abiding,  as  the  test  of  life. 
He  who  accomplishes  this  has  no  need  of  a  social  physician. 
Ability  to  meet  one's  fellow  men  is  a  quality  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, and  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  the  formal  prepara- 
tion of  persons  for  life.  Education  should  deal  in  some  practical 
way  with  this  problem,  especially  in  regard  to  those  who  are  super- 
sensitive or  over-retiring,  or  even  over-boisterous  in  their  demon- 
strations, for  it  is  just  such  matters  which  make  or  mar  one's 
career.  The  earliest  sign  of  poor  social  adjustment  should  be 
noted,  for  it  is  easier  to  direct  the  stream  from  a  point  near  its 
source.  The  amount  of  social  failure  that  is  due  to  this  sort  of 
thing  is  probably  very  great  and  the  careful  correction  of  these 
defects  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  lessening  insanity,  vagrancy, 
pauperism  and  crime. 

Terms  describing  five  traits  of  character,  used  by  Heilman : 

1.  Social  reaction, —  boldness  or  shyness. 

2.  Feeling  and  its  expression, —  amiability,  responsiveness, 
sullenness  or  surliness. 

3.  General  mental  and  physical  activity, —  stolidity,  inertness, 
alertness,  or  nervousness. 

4.  Intellectual  character, —  reflectivity  or  impulsiveness. 

5.  Will  or  volitional  character, —  stubbornness,  wilfulness, 
firmness,  flexibility  or  vacillation. 

Hall  says: 

"  ilanners  are  of  course  minor  morals  and  should  be  from 
within  outward,  and  not  products  of  external  environment.  They 
belong  intrinsically  to  character  and  are  normally  the  physiologi- 
cal econoniies  of  expressing  the  higher  and  better  sentiments. 
Here  girls  are  more  plastic  than  boys,  more  apt  in  putting  on  and 
oflF  vivacity,  languishing  moods,  drawling  8|)eech,  fine  ladyism, 
8U|)erior  ways,  accents  and  airs  of  many  kinds.'' 
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Goethe  well  Hays  that  nothing  is  more  significant  of  men'6 
characters  than  what  they  find  laughable. 

It  is  one  thing  to  rate  the  social  reaction  of  adults  and  another 

to  interpret  that  of  children.  The  growing  child  passes  throu^ 
many  phases,  as  can  best  be  learned  by  studying  Hall's  Adoles- 
cence and  then  applying  the  knowledge  to  the  direct  study  of  the 
juvenile  mind. 
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CHAPTER  43 
Economic  Status 

This  is  a  very  definite  matter  and  with  attention  can  be  exactly 
recorded.  It  is  a  question  not  only  of  the  weekly  wage,  but  of  the 
disposition  made  of  it.  Some  families  pay  their  bills,  others  do 
not.  Those  who  are  often  moving  from  one  place  to  another  should 
be  under  some  suspicion  as  either  poor  workers  or  poor  managers. 
A  person  with  a  very  small  income  but  good  management  will 
often  live  better  and  keep  a  finer  home  than  a  big  earner  but 
thriftless  spender.  The  quality  of  articles  purchased  is  also  sig- 
nificant. It  used  to  be  taught  that  it  was  better  to  wear  a  dress  of 
good  quality  but  somewhat  out  of  style,  than  a  shoddy,  stylish  gar- 
ment. The  practice  of  pretty  sensible  people  is  changing  in  this 
respect,  and  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  styles  vary  it  seems 
economy  to  some  to  buy  garments  which  will  last  a  season  but  no 
longer,  because  they  cannot  longer  be  worn  and  keep  within 
the  styles.  The  way  the  families  studied  handle  this  problem  is  of 
interest.  Their  dietary  is  also  important,  for  on  the  quality  of  the 
food  much  depends  as  to  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  the  oflF- 
8y)ring.  The  kind  of  a  house  one  is  willing  to  live  in  is  also  indi- 
cative of  standards  of  living.  Simple  minds  love  to  have  things 
very  ornate.  They  buy  china  with  gaudy  patterns,  and  variegated 
strings  of  beads.  They  wear  ten-cent  diamond  rings  and  gay  rib- 
bons. This  tendency  carried  to  excess  is  an  indication  of  insanity. 
On  the  other  hand  some  homes  are  intensely  dreary  for  the  lack  of 
anything  bright  and  cheerful  like  a  plant  or  a  gay  cushion.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  a  home  become  so  sodden  and  indifferent  that 
they  probably  do  not  mind  the  faded,  dreary  barrenness  of  their 
surroun<lingH,  but  this  lack  of  taste  and  attention  to  the  nice  things 
of  life  marks  them  cither  as  exceedingly  poor,  or  very  indifferent. 
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CHAPTER  44 
Summary  and  Analysis  of  Field  Work 

One  of  the  great  quoBtions  with  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  is 
whether  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  Wome  parents.  The  real 
test  of  this  is  the  quality  of  their  children  and  how  they  bring 
them  up.  These  are  questions  for  the  field  worker.  A  good  parent 
not  only  brings  good  children  into  the  world  but  makes  every  sac- 
rifice to  give  them  a  good  start  in  life.  Parents  who  neglect  their 
children,  who  feed  them  injudiciously,  who  overindulge  or  over- 
punish  them,  who  swear  and  tell  smutty  stories  before  them,  who 
encourage  them  to  bring  home  what  they  can  find  and  no  questions 
iiskcd,  who  fail  to  keej)  them  in  school  or  to  send  them  to  church 
run  the  risk  of  making  undesirable  citizens  of  their  children,  and 
arv  not  desirable  parents.  It  is  for  the  field  worker  to  cast  up 
their  account  and  appraise  them  as  good  or  poor  citizens.  Those 
who  fail  in  their  parenthood  are  not  wholly  to  blame.  Instruction 
an<l  |)reparation  for  this  most  imjwrtant  task  should  be  given  to 
all  growing  citizens  and  until  they  are  given  definite  knowledge 
to  go  on,  it  is  more  by  luck  than  good  wit  if  they  make  no  serious 
mistakes  in  bringing  uj)  their  children. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  field  worker  or  some  outside 
scientist  shall  analyze  the  data  gathered,  the  Bureau  is  convinced 
that  the  field  worker  should  always  give  the  first  analysis  of  the 
material,  and  scientists  can  then  give  a  reinterpretation  if  the 
tiehl  worker's  conclusions  seem  to  them  insufficient  or  wrong.  It 
is  not  wise  to  posti)one  analysis  until  a  group  of  cases  has  been 
stu<lied.  Each  familv  historv  is  a  unit  in  itself,  which  is  not 
strictly  comj>arable  to  any  other  unit,  and  requires  careful  study 
and  intelligent  thought.  What  has  l>een  found  in  one  family  can 
then  be  looke<l  for  in  another  and  the  <lifferences  l>etween  the  tAVO 
noted.  Th(»  analysis  of  a  group  of  families  is  more  a  statistical 
matter  and  th(»  individualitv  of  the  cases  is  lost,  as  they  are  all 
reduc(»<I  to  a  comnuMi  denominator.  The  Dureau  would  not  care 
to  hiw'v  lieM  work  <lon(»  by  a  ])ersAn  who  is  incapalile  of  analyzing 
results,  or  who  is  indifferent  to  con<'lusions.  At  first  a  field  worker 
is  v(»rv  timid  and  reticent  about  trying  to  reach  a  deduction,  but 
this  timidity  can  be  overcome  in  a  measure  by  giving  her  ample 
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time  to  read  up  on  the  subject.  Nothing  gives  her  confidence  like 
being  set  to  read  everything  that  has-been  published  on  the  subject 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Going  through  the  index 
medicus  and  looking  over  all  the  articles  recently  published  gives 
even  a  new  field  worker  much  poise  as  to  the  scope  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 

Analysis  of  the  family  as  a  unit  of  population 

The  net  profit  or  loss  to  the  State  of  the  existence  of  any  family, 
if  it  could  be  computed  would  be  vastly  interesting.  More  definite 
knowledge  of  this  kind  is  necessary  before  the  State  can  decide 
which  families  should  be  cut  off  and  which  should  be  allowed  to 
reproduce.  Families  meet  their  tragic  crisis  usually  in  one  or  two 
generations.  That  is,  if  one  has  five  generations  of  a  family,  the 
defects  will  tend  to  be  most  conspicuous  in  one  or  two  of  the  gen- 
erations, and  in  one  or  two  of  the  branches,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  family  in  all  generations.  What  it  is  that 
causes  these  bad  spots  if  of  interest  to  eugenists,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  them  is  the  program  that  social  reformers  are  seeking. 
''  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  often  interred 
with  their  bones."  If  some  progenitors  could  be  confronted  with 
all  the  evil,  illness  and  unhappiness  that  would  entail  in  their 
lines,  it  is  doubtful  whether  thev  would  desire  to  leave  issue. 
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MENTAL  EXAMINATIONS 


EXAMINATION  OF  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  CHILDREN 

All  the  children  in  twenty-three  child-caring  institutions  were 
tested  mentally.  Of  2,142  children  so  tested,  143  were  diagnosed 
as  feeble-minded  as  follows: 


NAME  OF  INSTITUTION 


Albftny  OnAan  Asylum 

Berkshire  InduBtrial  Home 

Cajuta  Home  for  ChildreD 

Children's  Home 

Children's  Home  for  the  CSty  and  Town  of  Newbiugh . . . 

City  HoQHtal  and  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  for  Destitute  Children  of  Madison  Coimty 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Hudson  Orphan  and  Relief  Association 

Industrial  Home  of  the  City  of  Kingston 

Ithaca  Children's  Home 


Jefferson  Coimty  Orphan  Asylum 
St.  Mary's  Home  and  Sohool 


St.  Mail's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Patrick's  Orphanage 

St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum. 

Society  of  the  United  Helpers 

Southern  Tier  Orphans'  Home 

Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  Foundation 

Troy  Orphan  Asylum 

Utica  Orohan  Asylum , 

Western  New  York  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Home- 
less and  Dependent  Children 


Total 


Place 


Albany 

Canaan 

Auburn , 

Middletown .  . . 

Nen^urgh 

Ogdenaburg 

Peterboro .... 
Plattsburgh... 

Utica 

Hudson 

Kingston 

Ithaca 

Watertown ... 

Dunkirk 

Port  Jervis ... 
Watertown ... 

Albany 

Ogdensburg. . . 

Efmira 

Cooperstown . . 

Troy 

Utica 


Randolph 


Nttmbbb 


Tested 


129 


2,142 


Feeble- 
minded 


144 

12 

97 

10 

53 

6 

30 

3 

88 

1 

143 

7 

45 

5 

28 

2 

117 

11 

38 

5 

31 

2 

17 

80 

2 

65 

1 

130 

8 

92 

2 

305 

19 

47 

1 

63 

2 

106 

5 

208 

11 

141 

11 

17 


143 


In  most  cases  Goddard's  1911  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence  was  used.  The  supplemental 
tests  that  were  used  varied  and  are  not  reported  here.  The  work 
was  done  by  five  diflFerent  investigators,  and  a  report  was  made 
for  each  institution.  The  results  here  represented  are  compiled 
from  several  of  the  reports.  Certain  internal  diflFerences  in  the 
reports,  especially  in  certain  tables,  prevent  the  totals  from  being 
the  same  in  all  the  tables,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  combined  reports 
give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  mentality  of  orphan  asylum 

[6] 
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children  than  any  one  of  the  reports  would  give.  2,142  children 
are  a  fair  sized  sample  of  the  35,000  children  in  orphan  asylums 
in  New  York  State. 

If  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  orphan  asylum  children  are  feeble- 
minded (143:2,142)  the  situation  is  not  so  grave  as  has  been 
pictured  by  some  workers,  but  it  implies  the  presence  in  the  State 
of  2,100  feeble-minded,  dependent  children,  most  of  whom  ou^t 
to  be  in  permanent  custody. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  remaining  94  per  cent  of 
orphan  asylum  children  are  normal,  for  fully  one-half  of  them  are 
retarded,  dull,  subnormal,  or  border-line  cases.  It  will  require 
extraordinary  attention  and  wisdom  to  make  them  self-supporting 
and  law-abiding  when  they  grow  up. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  by  mental  aiid  physical  age  of 
1,712  of  the  children  tested.  When  the  mental  and  physical  ages 
agree  one  has  supposedly  normal  children.  This  group  of  387  is 
bracketed.  Only  137  have  mental  ages  higher  than  their  physical 
tiges,  while  1.188  have  mental  ages  lower  than  their  physical  ages. 
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In  Table  2  the  amount  of  advancement  or  retardation  is  com- 
puted, attention  being  paid  to  the  fractions  of  a  year  both  in 
physical  and  mental  age.  Children  are  rated  at  age  mentally  the 
diflFerence  between  whose  physical  and  mental  ages  is  not  more 
than  half  a  year  in  either  direction.  Those  with  a  retardation  of 
from  six  to  eighteen  months  are  considered  as  one  year  retarded 
and  90  on.  This  more  careful  distribution  shows  479  to  be  at 
age,  131  advanced,  and  1,102  retarded  mentally.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  are  three  or  more  years  retarded  mentally,  but  of 
these  only  143  were  considered  to  be  feeble-minded. 
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Table  3  shows  for  a  slightly  difFerent  group  than  the  above,,  tlie 
distribution  of  retarded,  at  age  and  advanced  children  according 
to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  the  institutions.  In  ^jm 
table  all  children  are  regarded  as  at  age  whose  physical  and  m^til 
ages  agree  within  a  year  and  a  half  in  either  direction.  It  il 
much  more  liberal  to  the  child  than  the  preceding  table,  and  yet 
close  to  one-half  of  all  the  children  considered  are  retarded  e?m 
with  this  favorable  interpretation.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  tahb 
that  normal  as  well  as  subnormal  children  are  retained  in  institiir 
tions  for  long  periods  of  time. 

TABLE  III 

Relation  of  Mentality  to  the  Length  of  Time  Spent  in  the 

Institutions 


time  in  institution 


Leae  than  1 

1  year.  . . . 
IJ  years.., 

2  years.., 
2§  years.. , 

3  years. . , 
3i  years.., 

4  years.., 
4§  years. . , 

5  years.., 
5}  years.. , 

6  years.., 
6i  years . . , 

7  years.., 
7§  years... 

8  years... 
Si  years.. . 

9  years. . , 
0    years... 

10§  years... 

11  years.., 

12  years... 
]2§  years.. , 
13 j  years.., 
15    years... 


year. 


Totals. 


Retarded 


234 

82 

51 

79 

18 

49 

32 

34 

19 

33 

22 

21 

11 

17 

15 

8 

7 

3 

1 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


744 


NUMBBB 


At  ABB 


282 

110 

91 

70 

50 

62 

46 

23 

26 

20 

17 

21 

8 

14 

13 

7 

6 

6 

1 

5 

1 


880 


Advaneed 


12 

4 
1 

4 


4 
4 


2 
1 
2 


36 


To!ri 


m 
« 
m 

n 

9 

« 

II 

SI 

% 
11 

0 

II 


1.1 


Table  4,  built  on  less  complete  data  than  the  other  tables,  W 
made  to  find  out  whether  improper  guardianship  cases  are  lowff 
grade  children  than  those  committed  because  of  the  death  rf 
parents.  It  does  not  seem  conclusive  in  the  combined  talfc 
although  the  results  in  the  first  two  or  three  institutions  seenirf 
to  point  that  way. 
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14 
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lb 
3 

li 
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9 
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Improper  guardianship.  .  .  . 

Death  of  one  parent 

Death  of  both  parents 

Death  of  parent  or  parents. 

Both  parents  living 

Illness  of  mother 
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Table  5  shows  clearly  that  orphaa  asylum  children  are  heavy  ': 
retardates  in  school,  even  though  some  are  in  grades  higher  than  l 
where  they  belong,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  children  who  1 
clog  a  school  system.  In  this  table  seven  years  is  regarded  as  the  f 
fitting  age  for  the  first  grade,  eight  years  for  the  second,  etc.,  which  ; 
is  liberal  toward  the  child.  Nevertheless  of  those  in  grammar  j 
grades,  only  242  are  in  higher  grades  than  the  minimum  of  expeo-  !, 
tation,  318  are  in  the  expected  grade,  and  902  are  retarded.  ' 
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Table  6  shows  that  when  the  mentality  of  the  children  is  con- 
sidered, 475  of  those  in  the  grammer  grades  are  rightly  graded, 
237  are  not  graded  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  752  are  in 
grades  the  work  of  which  they  cannot  measure  up  to.  The  period 
of  education  for  dependent  children  is  usually  limited  to  the 
amount  required  by  law,  and  it  is  distressing  to  find  so  large  a 
proportion  of  them  apparently  misgraded.  Though  some  of  them 
have  the  advantage  of  attending  good  schools,  the  usual  curriculum 
is  too  literary  for  most  of  them,  and  of  all  children  they  need  a 
practical  education,  for  many  of  them  have  no  one  on  whom  to 
depend  for  support  except  themselves. 
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Institutional  life  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  stupiditf 
and  dullness  of  dependent  children,  but  it  is  probably  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  their  dullness  is  inherent,  and  that  the  instita- 
tion's  fault,  if  it  had  one,  is  in  trying  to  treat  and  educate  these 
children  as  if  they  had  normal  intelligence.  By  the  use  of  mental 
tests  orphan  asylum  children  can  be  sorted  into  three  groups,  those 
who  are  normal  or  better,  those  who  are  dull,  and  those  who  an 
feeble-minded.  The  first  group  should  have  eveiy  educaticmal 
advantage  possible,  the  second  group  should  be  trained  for  eaming 
their  own  living  and  need  practical  help,  while  the  third  group  will 
become  either  custodial  cases  or  common  laborers. 
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2.  EXAMIl^ATION  OF  DELINQUENT  GIBXS 

In.  the  course  of  five  years  the  Bureau,  of  Analysis  and  In-vestiga- 
tion,  at  the  request  of  the  institution,  examiaed  mentally  six 
hundred  and  seven  inmates  of  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Girlfi.  In  this  work,  more  than  in  any  other  done  by  the  Bureau, 
a  dia^osis  was  needed  that  would  help  decide  the  future  of  the 
innaai^eS),  and  it  was  sought  by  every  means  at  haad  to  determine" 
whether  the  inmate  was  feeble-minded  enon^  to  require  custody, 
01  whether  she  waa  normal  or  subnormal  and  could  be  trusted  at 
large. 

The  first  hypothesis  worked  on  was  that  there  is  a  correlation 
between  mentality  and  conduct,  and  it  was  rather  naturally 
assumed  that  if  the  inmates  of  lowast  mental  grade*  could  be  sent 
into  custody  the  worst  of  the-  problem  of  delinquency  would  be 
setttledk 

In  general  the  delinqiiency  of  young  girls  relates  to  sex  matters, 
but  the  physical  instinets  of  sex  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
whether  feeble-minded  or  normal  AH  children  need  to  be  safe- 
guarded from  premature  sex  experiences,  and  if  the  onvironment 
is  such  that  precocious  sex  experiences  come  to  them,  it  seems  that 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  grade  mentalities  are  influenced 
adversely. 

It  is  true  that  bright  deLinquents:  are  usually  placed  on  proba- 
tion while  those  who  are  subnormal  are  sent  to  institutioiis,  buA 
the  degree  of  the  delinquency  does  not  correlate  with  the  degree 
of  the  mentality,  and  in  the  institution  it  is  the  brighter  rather 
than  the  duller  ones  who  are  most  disorderly  in  their  conduct. 

Those  who  created  the  greatest  problems  were  given  to  the 
Bureau  first  for  examination,  and  it  was  a  striking  fact,  when  a 
number  of  the  best  inmates  were  tested  later  —  inmates  who  had 
gained  red  ribbons  for  good  conduct  and  who  conformed  to  the 
training  easily  —  to  find  that  they  rated  lower  than  the  most  dis- 
orderly inmates.  This  well-behaved  group  proved  to  be  feeble 
minde^l  girls  of  the  peaceful  sort.  The  ill-behaved  girls,  in  many 
cases,  rated  so  nearly  normal  mentally  that  they  could  not  in  any 
sense  be  pronounced  feebleminded  and  sent  into  custody.  How- 
ever by  every  sign  given  in  their  past  history  and  present  conduct, 
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they  were  social  failures,  bound  still  further  to  fail,  and  ought  to 
receive  permanent  custody  unless  thev  were  to  be  allowed  to  foUow 
a  career  of  great  license  and  mischievousness  in  the  community. 

In  other  words,  testing  the  mentality  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Training  School  did  not  in  any  considerable  way  solve  the  disci- 
plinary problems  of  the  institution.  This  led  finaUy  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  type  called  **  psychopathic  personality,''  where  the 
mind  is  nearly  normal  in  ability  but  does  not  function  normally, 
does  not  inhibit  improper  impulses,  is  so  selfish  and  self-centered 
that  it  would  be  willing  to  "  bum  down  the  house  and  it  were  to 
roast  their  eggs." 

The  period  of  this  report  brings  us  up  to  the  time  when  the. 
Bureau  grasped  the  significance  of  these  psychopathic  personal- 
ities in  relation  to  reformation,  and  since  then  this  type  has  beea 
diagnosed  more  freely.  But  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion the  term  was  not  used  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  but  the 
diagnoses  made  were  based  on  mentality,  and  were  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  investigators  to  size  up  correctly  the  mental  eflSciency 
of  the  inmates,  account  being  taken  of  their  past  history,  heredity 
so  far  as  known,  institutional  conduct  and  the  results  of  the  mental 
tests.  The  work  was  done  by  several  different  persons  and 
extended  over  a  perio<l  of  five  years.  A  great  many  tests  were 
used,  but  in  nearly  every  case  a  mental  age  was  obtained  by  some 
revision  of  the  Binet  tests,  four  versions  of  it  being  used  during 
the  period. 
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Table  1 
Number  Tested  ai  Each  Physir 

Phymcal  ^^  ^9^  Number 

age  tested 

12 13 

13 22 

14 62 

15 130 

16 154 

17 119 

18 59 

19 30 

20  .' 18 

607 


Table  2 
Number  Tested  at  Each  Mental 

Mental  age  -^9^  Number 

(Binet)  tested 

V 1 

VI 1 

VII 7 

VIII 31 

IX 80 

X 174 

XI 176 

XII 112 

XV 17 

Adult 5 

Xot  rated 3 

607 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  physical  ages  that  most  of  the 
girls  tested  were  adolescent  or  older,  and  that  they  had  practically 
completed  their  mental  growth.  In  many  instances  of  border-line 
cases,  especially  of  those  recently  admitted  who  came  from  a  bad 
environment  and  who  had  certain  physical  disabilities,  the  investi- 
gators reserved  diagnosis,  and  expressed  the  desire  to  retest  the 
inmate  after  six  months  or  a  year.  Expectation  of  marked  mental 
improvement  in  these  cases  was  not  realized,  and  the  investigators 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  first  judgment  of  the  mentality 
of  these  inmates  was  more  reliable  than  they  themselves  thought, 
for  the  second  examination  seldom  varied  more  than  two  or  three 
points  from  the  first,  and  this  much  variation  may  occur  in  any 
case.  Thus  with  these  girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
it  was  found  that  there  was  little  gain  in  mental  development 
however  much  the  institution  extended  their  knowledge  and 
improved  their  habits  of  living.  This  conclusion  may  not  hold 
for  any  other  group,  but  it  is  reported  as  one  of  our  surprising 
experiences  with  this  group. 

By  studying  the  mental  ages  of  those  tested  it  is  found  that 
imbeciles  were  practically  never  committed  to  the  institution 
during  the  period  in  question,  but  also  that  very  few  of  reallv 
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normal  intelligence  were  committed.  The  great  group  was  of 
moron  or  border-line  intelligence,  girls  who  had  mind  enough  to  be 
self-supporting  in  the  world  if  they  would  behave  themselves.  The 
variety  of  diagnosis  was  not  prescribed,  but  represents  the  terms 
used  liy  the  investigators  to  express  their  impression  of  the  mental- 
ity of  the  girls.  The  groups  called  retarded,  subnormal,  nearly 
normal,  not  normnh  horder-Une  and  not  feeble-minded,  show  very 
clearly  the  uncertainty  of  classification  of  many  of  these  cases  for 
they  are  neither  clearly  normal  nor  clearly  feeble-minded. 

The  institution  was  in  the  habit  of  returning  as  improperly 
committed  inmates  who  were  markedly  feeble-minded,  and  this 
taught  the  committing  oflScers  to  know  that  feeble-minded  girU 
would  not  be  accepted  as  inmates.  It  resulted  from  this  that  the 
girls  they  committed  were  such  as  they  themselves  did  not  consider 
very  feol)le-minded,  and  who  they  hoped  would  be  retained  in 
the  institution.     Thus  the  institution  had  an  unusual  number  rf 

4 

really  border-line  cases  during  this  period,  and  this  made  definite 
diagnosis  veiy  difficult.  The  distribution  of  diagnosis  by  mental 
ages  is  given  to  show  that  the  investigators  did  not  feel  warranted 
in  these  cases  to  make  diagnosis  simply  by  rule  in  relation,  to  ft 
certain  amount  of  retardation. 
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Although  35  per  cent  of  the  607  tested  were  diagnosed  as  feeble- 
minded, it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  most  of  these 
were  under  XI  years  of  age  mentally,  and  that  only  one  person 
with  a  XII  year  mentality  was  rated  as  feeble-minded.  It  is  with 
the  XI  year  group,  as  pointed  out  by  Kohs  and  others,  that  the 
greatest  diflSculty  in  diagnosis  is  encountered.  With  many  of  these 
cases  there  seems  no  reason  that  they  should  not  get  along,  be  sdf- 
supporting  and  obey  the  laws,  but  the  fact  simply  is  that  they  do  * 
not.  Many  of  the  psychopathic  personalities  fall  in  or  near  this 
group.  More  than  four  of  the  GOT  would  now  be  rated  by  us  as  psy- 
chopathic, but  that  term  was  not  in  common  use  when  we  began  the 
work  at  the  State  Training  School.  A  term  much  used  at  that 
time  to  describe  the  high  grade  mentalities  who  are  constant 
offenders  was  moral  imbecile.  As  they  are  neither  "  moral  "  nor 
"  imbeciles,"  and  as  the  term  has  no  psychological  content  in 
terms  of  tests,  it  was  avoided  by  the  Bureau,  for  it  seems  to  convey 
no  more  meaning  than  sim])ly  to  say  that  the  child  is  bad  in 
behavior.  This  is  a  fact  and  not  a  diagnosis.  It  is  those  who 
live  with  the  child  who  know  this,  not  the  physician  or  the 
psychologist  who  discovers  it.  The  term  constitviionaX  mferiar 
was  also  avoided  as  lacking  in  definite  content.  It  is  a  term  that 
has  been  convenient  for  those  to  use  who  are  confronted  with  the 
diagnosis  of  a  person  of  inferior  intellect  and  physical  stigmata, 
and  have  not  the  means  at  liand  of  rendering  a  definite  psycho- 
logical report. 

It  has  been  suggested  among  psychologists  that  if  their  work  i8 
ever  to  mean  something  definite,  then  a  certain  mentality  must  al- 
ways be  called  feeble-minded,  and  a  certain  other  always  be  called 
normal.  To  speak  of  a  person  as  feeble-minded  is  to  mean  that  he 
rates  below  a  certain  point  on  a  given  scale  of  intelligence.  Men- 
tality is  only  one  factor  in  getting  along  in  the  world,  and  it  may 
not  be  the  most  important.  One's  disposition,  the  way  one  reacts 
to  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  jolts  and  disappointments  of  life,  is 
partly  constitutional  and  partly  a  matter  of  training,  but  it  is 
extremely  important,  for  it  is  largely  that  which  decides  whether 
persons  can  be  lived  with  or  whether  they  cannot.  No  method  has 
occurred  to  the  Bureau  by  which  this  second  factor  can  be 
measured,  and  it  is  felt  that  particularly  in  the  case  of  delinquent 
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girls,  like  those  in  the  Training  School  at  Hudson,  this  matter  of 
temperament,  of  customary  reaction,  is  quite  different  from 
mentality,  and  equally  as  important,  if  they  are  to  be  reformed. 
Five  years'  work  has  led  the  Bureau  to  recognize  this  need  but 
not  to  solve  it. 

Table  4 

Summary  of  Diagnosis 

Normal 59 

Feeble-minded 202 

Psychopaths 4 

Others 342 


607 

Range  of  Mental  Ages  under  Each  Diagnosis 

Subnormal  and  retarded IX  to  XII 

Border-line VIII  to  XII 

Feeble-minded V  to  XII 

Nearly  normal    XI  to  XII 

Normal XI  to  adult 
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3.  REPORT  OF  MEXTAL  EXAMINATION  OF  194 
INMATES  OF  THE  WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  SEFDGE 
FOR  WOMEN  AT  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

Jessie  L.  Herrick,  M.  D. 

The  West(?rn  House  of  Reftigo  for  Women  is  a  reformatory 
institution  for  the  commitment  of  any  female  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  thirty  years,  (Mjnvioted  by  any  court  or  magistrate  of 
petit  larceny,  vagrancy,  habitual  drunkenness,  of  being  a  com- 
mon prostitute,  of  frequenting  disorderly  houses  or  honses  of 
prostitution,  or  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  who  is  not  insane,  nor 
mentally  or  physically  incai)able  of  being  substantially  benefited 
by  the  discipline  of  such  institution. 

The  present  study  was  made  to  throw  light  on  whether  the 
women  pommitted  to  the  Refug(^  are  mentally  capable  of  being: 
substantially  IxMietited  by  the  training  then*  given. 

In  this  rather  comprehensive  study  of  104  reformatory  women, 
the  investigator  sought  to  find  out  (A)  the  physicial  conditiou 
existing  and  the  state  of  health  during  childhood,  (B)  the  mental 
condition,  whether  sane  or  in.sane,  (C)  the  mental  content  indepen- 
dent of  special  education,  termed  native  ability,  (D)  the  intel- 
ligence level. 

The  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale 
of  Intelligence  was  used,  and  also  six  supplementary  psychological 
tests,  viz. : 

1.  Retentive  memorv  test  (Bureau's). 

•■ 

A.  Visual  memorv. 

• 

B.  Auditorv  memorv. 

2.  Construction  test  B  (Ilealy  and  Fernald). 

3.  Pictorial  coni]>letion   (II(>aly). 

4.  ^lotcM'  coordination   rlFealv). 

.").  Ivnox  Cube  T(»st   fu.-cfl  in  plnce  of  pictorial  completion  in 
certain  cases). 
6.  Dvnamometer. 

Bv  the  use  of  these  tests  it  was  sou^rht  to  examine  memorv. 
common  sense,  practical  judgment,  perception,  discrimination  and 
logical  reasoning. 
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The  examinations  were  ccmdncted  in  the  large  sitting-room 
at  Ihe  indoistrial  building,  which  was  cheerful  and  homelike. 

This  was  probably  the  first  mental  examination  these  women 
were  ever  called  upon  to  undergo.  Their  attitude  therefore  was 
of  great  interest.  When  the  news  first  «pread  around  the  grounds 
a  sort  of  panic  or  fear  was  at  once  manifested  and  the  word 
Matteawan  was  passed  among  them ;  the  idea  of  feeble-mindedness 
never  presented  itself  to  their  minds. 

As  each  woman  walked  down  the  long  room  toward  the  inves- 
tigator, the  latter  gained  an  impression  of  the  general  appearance, 
size,  gait,  carriage,  facial  expression.  The  women  were  slow  in 
adjusting  themselves.  The  first  glimpse  of  a  new  environment  at 
once  threw  them  back  into  the  old  spirit  of  distrust  and  antago- 
nism. A  happy  greeting  or  the  interest  in  the  games  would  dispel 
this  uneasiness  in  the  younger  women.  The  favor  of  the  more 
dif^tmstful  women  was  gained  only  inch  by  inch,  sometimes  not  at 
all.  Often  the  face  was  turned  aside  and  the  ^es  averted  during 
the  whole  examination,  the  look  sullen.  This  was  essentiallv  true 
of  cases  with  low  intelligence  but  advanced  physical  age.  The 
sullenness  would  come  and  go,  acting  as  a  means  to  hide  the  igno- 
rance of  an  answer  to  a  question,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  know,  but 
r  wouldn't  tell." 

Certain  failures  with  the  tests  were  characteristic  with  these 
women.  They  lack  ability  to  visualize  and  project  an  idea  from 
what  was  gone  before.  This  is  shown  particularly  with  the  ball 
and  field  test.  After  being  told  the  story  very  distinctly,  they 
would  pick  up  the  pencil,  look  at  the  circular  field  and  say  "  There 
haint  no  ball  there."  Again  the  examiner  would  say  "  That  is 
true.  We  imairine  there  is  one,  we  make  believe."  And  again 
the  same  remark  would  follow,  ^'  There  haint  no  ball  there." 
Their  sordid  experiences  seem  to  have  removed  them  far  from 
their  childhood  days  of  ball  playing  and  imagination,  if  they  ever 
had  anv. 

Their  ilefinitions  in  the  vocabularv  test  were  childish  in  the 
extreme,  and  their  knnw](»diro  of  the  meaninc:  of  w<^rds  is  so  poor 
that  much  of  the  talking  that  is  done  to  them  must  pass  entirely 
over  their  heads.  They  cannot  define  by  the  use  of  synonyms,  but 
usually  explain  a  word  only  by  using  it  in  a  sentence,  as  '*  roar, — 
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the  wind  roars/'  "  quake  —  an  earthquake/'     Of  the  first  87 
examined  36  gave  this  detinition,  and  only  one  said  '^  to  shaka" 
The  following  lists  of  words  that  are  or  are  not  in  their  Yocaba- 
larv  are  of  interest: 


JVords  in  their  vocabulary. 

\Vord,s  not  m  their  vocabulary. 

health 

* 

repose 

lecture 

forfeit 

hvsterics 

mellow 

curse 

re^rard 

dungeon 

skill 

snip  (street  definition  I 

civil 

juggler 

charity 

revenge 

justice 

Their  past  exjH^rience  is  their  world  and  influences  the  present 
They  have  livctl  in  vice,  have  dwelt  upon  their  bodily  passioiu 
and  emotions,  and  have  idealized  nothing.  All  the  processes  irf 
ideation  are  weak,  and  thev  have  no  ideals. 

Physically  they  seem  much  older  than  their  actual  ages,  they 
an*  heavy,  smlden,  have  a  forlorn,  dragged-out  appearance  and 
have  no  physical  buoyancy.  Those  who  are  aflFected  with  syphilis 
will  i^ive  an  iHvasional  briirht  answer,  but  seem  to  fall  back  into  i 
dull  iMudition.  The  elTcct  of  syphilis  on  brain  activity  amount- 
iM::  to  a  doraii:rcniriit  is  well  known  tn>in  the  studv  of  the  cases  in 
the  State  hi;»spiTals.  Just  how  long  it  takes  the  disease  to  read 
the  brain  *ontors  is  nor  known,  but  we  are  aware  that  there  are 
physical  disturbances  all  along  the  route,  with  a  constant  reaction 
CvMuc  on  lK*tweim  the  b«>ilv  and  the  mind. 

Kconomically  these  women  are  p<»r,  and  have  in  many  cases 
ox}vrionced  great  poverty  in  youth.  ^I«>st  of  them  went  to  woik 
,iT  the  aire  of  fourttH'u,  aiui  as  their  own  stories  show  thev  were 
r.vinc  imir.oral  lives  bv  the  time  tb.ev  were  sixteen.  This  was 
}>artly  duo  to  tb.eir  inexperience,  ami  to  lack  of  moral  training, 
whirh  caused  them  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Prac- 
licsdlv  all  of  them  are  sex  otTenders,  but  eleven  of  the  194  denied 
Ais. 

The  majority  had  attended  public  schiX*!  from  two  to  five  years, 
^ricording  to  their  own  statements,  but  this  small  amount  of  train- 
lii  to  have  done  little  to  Wnetit  or  improve  their  lives. 
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Laboratory  tests  for  syphilis  resulted  as  follows: 

Number  tested  for  syphilis 187 

Positive  Wasserman  reaction 60     32% 

Negative  Wasserman  reaction 127     68% 

(Of  these  three  were  "  almost  complete ''  reactions.) 
Each  girl  tested  was  asked  at  what  age  she  committed  the  first 
immoral  act.    Of  eleven  denying  immorality  three  were  so  feeble- 
minded as  not  to  know  the  quality  of  the  act.     The  distribution 
by  ages  at  the  commitment  of  the  first  immoral  act  follows : 


« 

Table  1 

Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

12 

2 

21 

..     3 

13 

9 

22 

..     4 

14 

22 

23 

..      1 

15 

27 

24 

..      1 

16 

54 

25 

..      1 

17 

26 

27 

..      1 

18 

16 

29 

..      2 

19 

8 

20 

6 

183 

Tabi 

,E    2 

Per 

Diagnosis 

Number  cent. 

Normal  mentality  . 

33 

17 

Subnormal 

94 

48.4 

(Including  10  border  line  deficiency  cases.) 

Feeble-minded  .   ... 

67 

34.5 

194 

99.9 

err: r 
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Table  4 
Heights  and  Weights  of  Albion  Inmates 


AGE 

AVKRAOK  WkIQHT 

Number  at 
each  age 

Feet 

Inohee 

Pounds 

Ounoet 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

1 

5 
5 

2.8 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.8 
2.6 
2.6 
2.9 

.5 
2.6 
1.9 
3.2 
8.5 

.5 
2.7 
4.4 

128 
126 
126 
1^ 
133 
137 
130 
141 
139 
133 
138 
148 
137 
108 
151 
160 

15 
8 

9.9 
5.3 
1.6 
5.6 

10.7 
5.3 

11.1 

14 
2.6 
5.3 
5.3 

""ii'.i 

6 

16 

31 
18 

30 

23 

12 

9 

7 

12 

6 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

:oud 

187 

Each  woman  had  on  the  same  number  of  garments,  materials 

^ame  quality.     Sample   clothing  weighed   6^/4   pounds.     All 

faps  and  shoes  were  removed  before  weighing  and  measuring 
^an. 

Tlie  weights  range  from  99^0  pounds  to  216  pounds. 
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4.  MENTAL  EXAillXATlON  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN 

Some  lessons  in  pedugogy  have  been  learned  from  the  feeWe- 
miiuled  which  could  be  applied  to  normal  children,  and  in  the 
matter  of  mental  tests  in  this  countrv,  the  feeble-minded  in  insti- 
tutions  received  them  fii-st,  and  later  they  were  given  to  puUie 
school  children  both  to  distinguish  the  very  bright  and  the  veiy 
dull.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  the  public  school  system  of  New 
York  State  has  been  done  locally,  and  not  through  the  central 
State  board.  Thus,  in  many  communities  where  no  local  mental 
examiner  was  available,  appeal  was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  An- 
alysis and  Investigation  to  come  and  help  select  the  children  for 
the  special  classes  or  even  those  which  ought  to  go  into  custody. 
The  Bureau  was  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools  in  this 
manner,  and  was  limited  onlv  bv  time  and  the  small  size  of  its 
staff  from  doing  a  work  of  considerable  usefulness  in  this  line. 

Retarded  Pupils 

About  10  per  cent,  of  school  children  repeat  grades,  some  due 
to  illness  or  change  of  residence,  but  mostly  because  their  minds 
are  slow  and  the  school  work  prescribed  for  them  is  not  adapted 
to  them.  Among  the  10  per  cent,  are  some  truly  feeble-minded 
children,  w^ho  are  usually  segregated  in  a  special  class  where  they 
do  good  handwork  and  are  kept  happy  during  their  school  yean. 
Although  many  school  systems  now  recognize  the  need  of  special 
classes  in  order  to  rid  the  grades  of  imbecile  children,  the  big 
problem  which  the  schools  face  is  not  to  amuse  these  low-grade 
children,  who  will  never  amount  to  very  much  as  citizens,  but  to 
recognize  and  treat  more  effectively  the  10  per  cent,  of  backward 
children,  from  whom  come  most  of  the  truants,  delinquents  and 
ne'er-do-wells  of  the  school  system.  These  backward  children  do 
not  succeed  with  prescribed  school  work,  because  it  is  too  abstract 
for  them,  but  they  would  do  splendid  work  of  a  concrete  nature. 
Through  lack  of  congenial  instruction  they  become  discouraged 
and  begin  to  look  upon  themselves  as  failures;  they  dislike  school 
and  their  teachers,  seek  every  opportunity  to  absent  themselves, 
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and  maintain  an  attitude  which  is  bad  and  unwholesome  toward 
their  education.  They  become  fractious  and  disorderly,  rude  and 
impertinent,  and  are  a  heavy  drain  on  the  patience  and  time  of 
the  teachers  with  little  profit  to  themselves.  These  conditions, 
when  studied  in  case  after  case,  are  found  to  be  deplorable, 
especially  in  relation  to  big  sullen  boys,  sitting  in  seats  too  small 
for  them,  or  promoted  every  two  years  without  merit,  only  to  sit 
through  classes  that  are  beyond  their  comprehension.  It  is  for 
such  as  these  that  provision  should  be  made  very  generally  in  the 
school  system,  for  they  are  present  everywhere  in  greater  or  less 
numbers. 

To  meet  this  problem  in  one  school  system  in  a  community  with 
many  industries,  the  Bureau  recommended  as  follows: 

Craftsman  School 

"  There  is  a  special  class  that  might  be  established  with  real 
educational  profit.  It  would  rid  the  grades  of  some  of  the  big 
boys  who  are  nuisances  there  because  they  cannot  do  the  work 
and  do  not  care  for  it,  and  who,  therefore,  become  idle  and  dis- 
orderly. In  a  special  class  these  same  boys,  who  are  destined 
mostly  to  become  common  laborers  or  manual  laborers  of  some 
sort,  could  be  trained  for  efficiency  in  the  line  of  work  for  which 
they  are  adapted  and  for  citizenship.  The  class  might  be  called 
the  Craftsman  School,  and  if  it  needs  a  one-room  shop  building 
there  is  no  reason  why  in  course  of  time  these  boys  could  not  build 
the  structure  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher  and 
perhaps  one  hired  mechanic. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  admission  to  the  school  be  restricted  at 
first  to  boys  in  physical  age  from  11  to  16,  in  mental  age  from 
VIII  to  X,  and  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  from  65  to  75. 
If  a  boy  of  higher  mental  age  or  quotient  seems  to  need  this  kind 
of  work  he  can  be  admitted  without  detriment,  but  duller  boys 
should  probably  be  excluded. 

"  For  their  school  work  the  boys  could  spend  two-thirds  of  their 
time  on  bench  or  machine  work,  drawing,  chair  caning,  cobbling 
or  what-not,  and  one  third  on  pleasant  language  work,  practical 
number  work,  physiology,  moral  training  (some  sex  hygiene)  and 
current  topics,  leading  up  to  citizenship.    They  should  have  thei 
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own  ball  teams  to  play  the  other  schools.  Because  of  the  natuie 
of  their  course  they  could  spend  somewhat  longer  hours  under 
guidance  than  other  boys,  if  desired.  They  would  turn  out  enough 
good  shop  work,  it  is  hoped,  to  commend  the  experiment  to  the 
taxpayers,  would  gain  manliness  and  lead  happy  lives>  whereas 
school  work  now  is  tedious  for  most  of  them.  They  need  not  be 
branded  at  all  as  backward  or  delinquent  boys,  but  simply  as  those 
who  are  gifted  in  handwork  rather  than  in  bookwork,  that  is,  as 
hand-minded,  not  book-mindod.  They  are  big  enough  so  that  they 
can  walk  a  long  distance  to  school  if  necessary.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  class  could  produce  some  of  the  smaller  and  simpler  articles 
needed  for  the  schools,  as  waste  baskets,  plain  tables,  etc.  Thev 
should  have  some  sort  of  label  or  stamp  to  mark  their  goods  on  the 
*  made  in  Germany  '  i)lan.  As  the  boys  would  spend  on  the  avc^ 
age  several  years  in  this  class,  after  it  is  once  well  started,  new 
boys  can  be  apprenticed  in  a  way  to  older  and  more  skillful  boys^ 
and  the  boys  themselves  can  cooperate  in  the  teachiug  of  the 
sim])ler  industries.  To  give  a  boy  like  this  some  special  respon- 
sibility', even  if  small,  calls  out  his  capability  and  manliness. 
When  these  boys  are  pleasantly  occupied  disciplinary'  troubles  wiH 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Their  shop  teacher  should  be  a  man, 
but  feminine  iniluonce  should  not  be  wholly  eliminated.  A  woman 
teacher,  who  is  a  good  story  teller,  can  get  many  good  ideas  over 
to  them  without  much  effort  on  their  part.  They  might  have  such 
an  hour  once  or  twice  a  week.  Thev  should  also  take  an  occa- 
sional  hike  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  learning  about 
nature  at  first  hand,  instead  of  through  books.  In  every  way  they 
should  make  their  contact  with  life  at  first  hand  instead  of  through 
the  medium  of  books,  which  medium  is  so  thick  that  most  of  them 
cannot  see  through  it. 

"  If  admission  to  this  class  is  hard  to  get  and  the  privileges  are 
many,  boys  will  leam  to  as])ire  to  it  and  appreciate  it  when  they 
get  it.  The  selection  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  inaugurate  the  work 
should  be  carefully  made,  and  the  teacher  should  become  respon- 
sible for  the  moral  education  and  welfare  of  the  bovs  to  a  some- 
what  higher  degree  than  the  ordinary  school  teaoher,  for  one  (d 
the  main  purposes  of  the  work  is  to  save  these  boys  from  delin- 
quency and  crime  toward  which  it  is  known  that  boys  of  this  men- 
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tality  are  apt  to  drift,  when  they  find  themselves  failing  in  the 
competition  of  life.  The  money  spent  to  hire  the  teacher  will  be 
saved  in  court  and  institution  bills,  for,  if  properly  trained,  these 
boys  will  become  good  citizens  and  will  be  self-supporting." 

Vocational  School  Farm  Recommended 

In  a  community  in  the  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  district 
another  group  of  troublesome  boys  was  found,  and  the  following 
recommendations  were  made,  and  these  seem  to  the  bureau  to  be 
more  important  than  the  former  ones: 

"  This  county  stands  preeminent  for  its  farm  industries.  It  is 
a  rural  county  in  which  good  farm  laborers  are  always  needed. 
Those  who  naturally  drift  toward  farm  labor  are  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  compulsory  years  of  education.  If  the  school 
can  recognize  these  children  who  are  clover  with  their  hands  and 
are  willing  workers,  but  not  gifted  students,  and  who  have  good 
physiques,  they  might  be  trained  for  their  life  work  of  physical 
labor  in  some  better  way  than  by  following  the  course  of  abstract 
studies  prescribed  for  those  who  will  enter  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. This  fact  is  generally  recognized  in  the  educational  world 
but  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it  has  held  back  most  educational 
systems.  A  strongs  intelligent  pioneer  is  needed  to  blaze  the  way 
toward  practical  and  effective  training  for  life  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  be  the  world's  manual  laborers.  The  experiment  must 
first  be  made  in  a  community  where  there  is  an  intelligent,  con- 
scientious and  enlightened  school  board,  free  from  politics,  and  a 
superintendent  of  schools  with  vision  and  orgjmizing  ability.  Back 
of  these  there  nmst  l)e  a  taxpaying  public  which  puts  the  welfare 
of  its  children,  the  training  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  the 
u[)-building  and  conservation  of  their  morals  above  every  consid- 
eration of  economy  and  self-satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are. 
The  place  itself  must  also  be  favorable.  It  must  be  in  a  county 
where  there  are  many  expert  farmers  who  love  the  soil  and  its 
tillage,  and  the  school  system  must  be  in  a  village  which  is  close 
to  good  farm  lands  and  which  offers  a  good  market  for  farm 
produce. 
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*'  With  a  carefully  selcMited  site,  with  plenty  of  good  spring 
water,  and  preferably  on  the  State  road,  this  village  can  gradually 
build  up  a  school  farm  that  will  be  a  model  to  the  countryside  as 
well  as  an  example  to  all  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  expense 
of  the  undertaking  must  be  kept  down  to  a  reasonable  figure  both 
in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and  to  make  the  experiment  com- 
mend itself  to  other  communities  which  have  similar  needs. 

'^  With  right  men  in  charge  and  the  right  children  selected  for 
training,  the  plan  of  industrial  farm  training  cannot  but  succeed, 
and  the  boys  so  trained  can  easily  get  good  jobs  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  do  a  man's  work.  The  head  teacher  at  the  farm  must 
be  an  educator  and  a  trained  agriculturalist  as  well  as  a  lover  of 
nature  and  boys.  lie  should  be  assisted  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
his  wife  who  will  live  on  the  fann.  The  salary  budget  will  be 
perhaps  $1,800  a  year,  and  these  men  will  train  thirty  boys  at  a 
time.  The  cost  of  teaching  will  not  be  greater  than  if  two  special 
clap^jcs  of  fifteen  each  were  formed  with  a  woman  teacher  for  the 
younger  children  and  a  skilled  manual  training  teacher  for  the 
older  class. 

"A  room  in  the  farmhouse  can  be  fitted  with  a  blackboard  and 
movable  tables  and  chairs.  Here  the  bovs  can  have  their  lessons  in 
numbers,  spelling,  writing  and  geography,  which  will  relate  mainly 
to  matters  of  interest  on  the  fann  and  will  occupy  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  a  dav  for  each  bo  v.  In  this  room  also  the 
boys  will  eat  their  noon-ilay  meal,  consisting  of  a  lunch  brought 
from  home,  and  some  hot  soup,  cereal  or  vegetable  prepared  by 
the  farmer's  wife.  If  the  farm  is  close  to  the  river  the  boys  can 
perhaps  add  bathing  and  swimming  to  the  pleasures  of  country 
life.  Their  labor  on  the  farm  must  be  apportioned  to  their 
physical  strength,  as  they  will  range  in  age  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years.  But  thev  will  learn  kindness  to  animals,  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  stock,  how  to  drive  horses,  plant  seed,  weed  gardens,  build 
fences,  cai*e  for  milk,  harvest  and  prepare  goods  for  market  The 
oldest  boys  can  plough,  do  the  haying  and  fell  trees.  The  smaller 
bovs  can  clean  the  bams,  water  and  feed  the  stock  and  work  in 
the  gardens. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  school  training  will  be  to  ride  to  town 
on  the  neatly  j)ainted  school  produce  wagon  behind  a  well-groomed 
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horse,  and  peddle  the  flowers  and  vegetables  among  the  town's 
people.  Thus  a  boy  will  learn  to  meet  people,  to  please  the  public, 
to  study  prices  and  keep  accounts.  If  the  school  farm  is  on  the 
State  road  many  automobile  parties  will  stop  to  visit  the  cheerful 
and  unique  spot  and  will  buy  milk  to  drink  and  v^etables  to 
take  home  and  thus  add  to  the  popularity  and  profit  of  the  school. 
It  should  be  a  rule  that  nothing  raised  on  the  school  farm  can  be 
given  away,  even  to  its  benefactors. 

"  By  a  four  or  five-year  course  of  training  in  wholesome  out- 
door work,  by  living  close  to  Nature  in  a  beautiful  spot,  by 
learning  the  discipline  of  working  hard  and  doing  a  good  job, 
by  cultivating  character  and  a  desire  to  give  the  value  of  a  dol- 
lar for  every  dollar  taken  in,  boys  who  are  now  misfits  in  the 
schoolroom,  who  are  mischievous  because  the  schoolbooks  do 
not  interest  them,  can  grow  into  manhood,  healthy  in  body,  happy 
in  their  activity,  sound  and  self-reliant,  prepared  for  citizenship 
and  for  maintaining  their  own  homes." 

New  York  State  has  a  compulsory  education  law  which  re- 
quires all  children  to  remain  in  school  until  they  are  sixteen 
years  old  or  until  they  have  completed  the  sixth  grade  and  are 
fourteen  years  old.  A  law  like  this  is  good  for  the  majority, 
and  prevents  parents  from  taking  their  children  too  early  from 
school  for  the  sake  of  profiting  by  their  earnings,  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  it  works  real  hardship.  In  some  school 
systems  where  there  is  no  adequate  manual  training,  big  dull 
boys  are  sitting  in  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  grade  waiting  for 
the  time  to  come  when  they  can  leave  school,  learning  nothing 
in  the  meantime,  but  whittling  away  their  time  and  learning 
bad  habits  of  idleness  and  sloth.  If  these  same  boys  could  be 
placed  to  work  when  they  have  ceased  to  learn  at  school,  they 
would  be  happier  and  safer.  As  it  is  they  have  too  much  idle 
time  on  their  hands,  for  they  are  not  even  allowed  to  work  out  of 
school  hours  at  anything  worth  while. 

Size  of  Classes 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  it  was  remarked  that  the  feeble- 
minded have  taught  the  normal  some  things.  Through  dealinp" 
with  the  feeble-minded  in  public  schools  it  has  been  learned  t? 
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tlie^  da  best  in  classes  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  because  the  tetdier 
can  give  them  personal  attention  and  study  their  aptitudes  and 
dispositions.     Would  it  be  less  profitable  to  the  State  to  give 
personal  attention  to  its  normal  children  who  are  going  to  set 
the  standards  of  the  next  generation?  .  They  too  have  aptitudes 
and  dispositions  which  are  worth  studying,  but  in  a  class  of  forty 
or  even  thirty  the  teacher  has  too  much  to  do  to  devote  herself 
to  the  personal  development  and  culture  of  her  pupils,  hence  she 
runs  them  as  nearly  as  possible  into  one  mold,  and  if  they  do 
average  work  in  an  average  way  nothing  more  is  said  or  thougbt 
about  them.     Thus  many  persons  of  superior  abilities  and  diax- 
acteristics   slip  through   the   school   system  without   being  any 
better  trained  in  that  for  which  they  are  gifted  than  are  all  the 
rest  of  the  school  population.     If  all  school  classes  could  follair 
the  example  of  the  special  classes  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
limit  themselves  to  fifteen  pupils,  and  have  a  teacher  who  devoted 
herself  to  studying  the  special  traits  of  her  pupils,  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  would  produce  a  much  more  finished  product 
than  at  present,  when  the  least  worthy  and  least  hopeful  papib 
are  the  only  ones  to  receive  special  attention. 
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5.  REPORT  OF  THE  MENTAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PUPILS  IN  THE  THOMAS  INDIAN  SCHOOL, 

IROQUOIS,  N.  Y. 

The  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale 
for  intelligence  was  used,  together  with  the  Seguin  form-board, 
Healy's  test  A.  and  B.  and  pictorial  completion  motor  coordina- 
tion, kindergarten  peg  board  and  other  standardized  teerts.  As 
the  Stanford  revision  was  standardized  on  white  tjhildren  and  as 
this  was  the  first  time  in  New  York  State  that  Indian  children 
had  been  measured  mentally,  the  work  was  r^arded  as  experi- 
mental. 

The  Thomas  Indian  School  receives  destitute  and  orphaned 
Indian  children  for  the  purpose  of  educating  them.  In  tiges  they 
range  from  kindergarten  age  to  about  twenty  years.  Both  sexes 
are  received.  The  school  work  is  on  the  Brents'  basis  and  the 
school's  diploma  is  conferred  on  those  who  complete  iSie  Regents' 
examinations  in  all  the  preliminary  subjects.  It  takes  some  of 
the  Indians  a  good  many  years  to  achieve  this,  so  that  many  are 
of  what  is  usually  considered  high  school  age.  As  the  Indians 
tend  to  mature  younger  than  white  youths,  some  of  the  pupils 
seem  to  have  the  ripe  maturity  of  men  and  women.  Doubtless 
they  have  also  the  ambitions  and  passions  of  men  and  women. 
The  older  of  the  pupils  tested  express  a  liking  for  whatever  work 
they  perform  at  the  institution,  and  seem  at  least  as  well  adapted 
to  be  earning  their  own  living  as  to  completing  their  preliminary 
studies. 

The  general  aim  of  the  school  seems  to  be  to  make  the  Indians 
as  much  like  white  persons  as  possible.  There  appears  to  be  no 
effort  to  stimulate  the  cultural  development  of  these  children 
along  Indian  lines.  Indian  dances  are  not  practiced,  nor  was 
the  handiwork  seen  in  the  hands  of  pupils  after  school  hours 
different  from  that  of  white  young  folks. 

The  Indians  are  said  not  to  be  particularly  healthy  as  a  race 
but  they  are  sturdy  to  look  upon.  Boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
have  the  statures  of  men,  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  arms 
are  well  develope^l.     The  young  men  take  delight  in  football 
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the  smaller  lads  roll  and  tumble  on  the  lawns  as  fearless  as  play- 
ful kittens.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  location  of  the  institution 
does  not  permit  of  water  sports,  of  swimming  and  diving  for  the 
young  braves,  of  canoeing  and  water  polo. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  twenty-one  pupils  tested  con- 
sisted of  observations  of  their  stature  and  features,  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  tongue,  teeth  and  lips,  and  of  the  muscular  de- 
velopment of  the  thorax  and  arms.  From  the  small  number  of 
children  thus  observed,  it  was  noted  that  certain  points  of  like- 
ness and  difference  exist  between  Indian  and  white  children. 
The  head  of  the  Indian  is  large  and  well  rounded,  but  the  fore- 
head is  low,  narrow  and  small  and  the  abundant  hair  infringes 
on  it,  especially  in  the  lower  types.  The  hair  is  straight,  coarse 
and  blue-black  in  some  few  cases,  but  more  often  borders  on  the 
brown  and  in  some  cases  shows  a  slight  inclination  to  wave.  The 
eyes,  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  usually  quite  beautiful  no  matter 
how  ugly  the  other  features  may  be.  In  a  few  cases  eyes  of  bril- 
liant blackness  were  seen,  but  a  warm  reddish  brown  is  also  char- 
acteristic. With  the  older  boys  and  some  of  the  girls  the  eyes  are 
kept  averted  all  the  time  and  they  do  not  look  trustingly  into 
the  eves  of  the  examiner  as  is  usual  with  white  children.  But 
the  Indian's  timidity  confines  itself  to  the  averted  eye  and  per 
haps  the  silent  voice.  He  does  not  hitch  around  in  his  chair, 
look  hither  and  von,  thrash  his  feet  and  work  his  hands  like  the 
nervous  white  child.  He  is  calm.  There  is  never  a  need  of 
rej>eating  a  question  for  him,  for  he  is  listening  with  respectful 
attention.  His  ears,  which  seem  to  be  keen  and  efficient,  are 
formed  more  coarsely  than  white  ears,  and  there  seems  to  be  one 
characteristic  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  tragus.  One 
Darwinian  tubercle  was  seen,  but  when  touched  did  not  show 
much  cartilaginous  formation  underneath.  Statues  of  Indians 
show  a  sharply  j^rominent  h<M)ked  nose,  but  in  those  tested  the 
nose  was  flat,  fleshy  and  negroid  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  per 
sons  whose  features  in  this  and  other  ways  approximate  those 
of  white  persons.  The  length  of  the  Indian  jaw  from  the  ear, 
where  it  is  hinged,  to  the  point  of  the  chin,  is  something  impres- 
sive outside  and  terrifying  inside.  It  gives  the  Indian  a  lai^r 
mouth  than  his  white  brother,  and  the  teeth  are  powerful  to  tear 
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or  grind.  Some  of  the  palates  were  high  but  not  misshapen. 
The  tongues  are  long,  very  red  and  in  some  cases  of  inferior  per- 
sons are  deeply  fissured.  The  lips  are  always  thick  and  a  ripe 
red,  but  the  size  of  the  mouth  is  not  large  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  jaw.  The  throats  are  round  and  fair  with  no  sign  of 
extra  fulness. 

The  skin  color  varies  from  something  almost  white  to  a  pale 
mulatto  tint,  a  muddy  tone,  a  ruddy  brown  and  a  distinctly  olive 
brown.     The  face  and  throat  often  differ  markedly  in  color. 

The  arms  of  the  Indian  girls  were  bare  below  the  elbow  and 
are  less  shapely  than  some  well-formed  white  arms,  but  strong. 
The  Indian  hands  are  not  plump  or  short-fingered,  but  are  long, 
brown,  spare  and  sinewy.  The  shoulder-blades  project,  due  to 
defects  in  posture  about  as  often  as  with  white  youths,  but  on 
the  whole  the  Indians  hold  themselves  quite  straight,  and  the  boys 
have  handsome  chest  formation  when  the  chests  are  elevated. 
Xo  matter  how  much  an  Indian  young  man  averts  his  eyes  or 
hesitates  in  his  answers,  he  loves  to  have  his  biceps  gripped  to 
test  their  strength  and  he  will  open  his  big  jaw  and  willingly 
say  '^  ah."  Physical  prowess  is  evidently  still  a  point  of  great 
pride  with  him  and  is  the  best  point  of  contact  for  his  moral 
and  civic  training. 

The  reaction  of  the  Indians  to  the  tests  was  a  matter  of  ^reat 
interest.  Two  lessons  were  learned  at  the  outset.  It  is  needless 
to  repeat  a  question  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  prompt  answer 
to  any  question  that  requires  thought.  Ask  an  Indian  what  there 
is  alike  about  a  knife  blade,  a  penny  and  a  piece  of  wire  and  he 
will  close  his  big  jaw  tightly,  look  away  and  sit  with  passive 
attitude  for  perhaps  a  hundred  seconds.  It  is  wrong  to  construe 
this  as  fear,  bashfulness,  suUenness  or  idleness.  The  Indian  is 
very  busy.  He  is  thinking.  When  he  has  finished  thinking  he 
will  give  you  the  right  answer  or  none  at  all,  for  he  rates  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  thought  before  he  makes  it  public.  lie  never 
bluffs,  he  never  guessies.  Much  oftener  than  with  white  people 
he  never  does  less  than  his  strenuous  best.  It  is  true  that  if  one 
asks  him  too  many  of  these  white  man's  questions  that  require 
hard  thought,  he  may  balk,  for  it  is  as  much  beneath  his  dignity 
to  say  he  doesn't  know,  as  to  try  to  get  out  of  the  trouble  bv 
telling  the  first  foolish  answer  that  passes  through  his  min^ 
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Where  memory  or  school  knowledge  is  tested  the  Indian  shines. 
He  reads  well  and  accurately  and  remembers  what  he  reads. 
His  attention  is  intense  enough  to  make  him  apt  at  repeating 
numerals.  He  draws  beautifully,  writes  well  and  can  detect  dif- 
f(*rences  of  weight. 

His  great  shortcoming  is  his  English,  which  is  precise  but  not 
fluent.  His  pronunciation  is  throaty  and  he  inclines  to  a  plateau 
mimible.  His  vowel  as  well  as  ^'s"  sounds  differ  somewhat 
from  those  of  the  white  race.  Short  "  i "  is'  quite  different, 
"  pig  "  he  pronounces  '*  peeg."  Short  "  a  "  is  somewhat  nmlauted 
into  *'  ae ."  In  some  words  his  speech  resembles  slightly  Bowery 
speech  in  New  York,  as  '*  thoity  ■ '  for  *'  thirty."  The  consonants 
are  correct  but  bi^k  distinctness  because  of  the  low,  throaty 
quality  of  the  voice.  It  must  be  remembered,  then,  that  English 
is  practically  a  foreign  language  to  the  Indian.  The  majority  of 
those  tested  are  of  the  Seneca  tribe  and  are  apt  to  converse  with 
each  other  in  their  native  tongue,  though  this  is  against  the  policy 
of  the  school,  and  it  is  probable  they  are  quite  as  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  their  own  language  as  ii^  knowledge  of  English. 
One  young  man  who  was  seriously  lacking  in  English  voeabulaiy 
was  tested  on  his  native  speech  and  could  give  the  Indian  equiv- 
alents for  but  the  coninionost  Knglish  words.  He  did  not  know 
enough  of  either  language  to  do  any  clear  thinking,  if  an  Indian 
thinks  in  words. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  Indians  seems  pretty  well  developed, 
their  sense  of  humor  less  so.  Abstract  words  are  not  nearlv  so 
difficult  for  them  as  thev  are  for  the  feeble-minded  of  the  white 
race.  In  fact,  the  Indian,  so  far  as  tested,  does  not  seem  feeble- 
minded in  the  same  way  the  whitf^  man  is.  He  does  not  plan  well 
when  he  is  verv  dull,  in  the  way  of  doing  |)roblems  in  arithmetic, 
but  even  when  quite  dull,  ho  apperceives  many  relations  from 
which  the  white  person  crathers  no  meaning.  What  the  pure 
savage  mind  was  capable  of  cannot  now  be  learned  for  the  blorxl 
is  mixed.  But  the  Indian's  thinking  process  is  certainly  slower 
than  the  white  man's  on  all  difficult  matters  and  his  caution  in 
speech  is  greater.  Furthermore  he  has  a  fatal  way  of  remember- 
ing every  light  promise  and  fo(^li8h  word  of  the  white  man  and 
bringing  it  up  to  him  weeks  afterward  wlien  perhaps  the  latter 
with  mental  flippancy  is  arguing  on  the  opposite  side. 
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As  a  taee  the  IndiaxMi  are  said  to  be  quite  honest  and  what  use 
was  made  of  the  Anssage  test  showed  that  they  are  careful  observ- 
ers and  good  witnesses.  An  eminent  white  lawyer  was  recently 
shown  this  testimony  teat  with  the  subsequent  questions.  "  What 
^[uestion  Is  the  butcher  asking  the  woman  ?  What  is  her  answer  ?" 
He  did  not  know  and  in  this  was  typical  of  the  best  white  minds, 
but  a  humble  Indian  in  the  ^ranmiar  grade  was  asked  and 
answered  both  these  question  correctly. 

Some  Indians  at  least  are  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  average 
white  child  in  intelligence.  Had  the  tests  been  standardized  to 
measure  those  traits  in  which  the  Indian  is  conspicuoudy  keen, 
the  white  ehild  would  make  as  poor  or  a  worse  showing  than  the 
Indian  does.  It  would  be  necessary  to  test  all  the  pupils  in  the 
school  to  get  any  conclusive  evidence,  for  in  this  preliminary 
examination  only  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  oases 
were  tested.  When  a  test  has  been  made  of  a  few  hundred 
Indian  ehildren  it  may  be  possible  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  or 
€fven  sensible  to  try  to  run  them  into  the  white  mold  education- 
ally, whffn  they  have  such  distinct  aptitudes  of  their  own.  The 
preBPnt  hrirf  study  suggests  the  question  whether  the  early 
physical  and  mental  maturity  of  the  Indian  should  not  be  con- 
sidered more  and  whether  his  education  should  not  be  made  of 
such  a  nature  that  he  will  be  fitted  to  take  up  a  trade  or  a  craft 
by  the  time  he  matures  physically.  While  the  boys  get  practice 
in  farming  tliey  get  no  systematic  instruction  in  it,  and  if  they 
settle  on  the  reservation  thcA'  are  ahnost  certainlv  destined  to 
depend  on  farm  produce  for  sustenance.  It  is  said  that  the  adult 
Indian  does  not  take  kiuflly  to  instruction  in  farming,  replying 
haughtily  to  all  offers  that  it  was  he  who  tauglit  the  white  man 
to  raise  Indian  corn,  potatoes  and  turkeys.  He  cannot  or  will  not 
Bee  that  to-day  the  white  man's  corn  stands  taller  and  fuller  in 
the  ear  than  his,  b(»cause  of  tlie  new  knowledge  of  husbandTy 
which  the  white  man  possesses.  Hence  if  these  Indian  boys,  the 
State's  wards,  are  to  be  mmh  <roo<l  farmers,  it  ought  to  be  done 
while  they  are  still  at  school  and  it  is  earn(\stly  reconunended  that 
a  irood  agricultural  course  1)(^  addc^l  to  the  curriculum. 
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6.  REPORT  OF  MENTAL  REEXAMINATION  OF 
THIRTY-SEVEN  CHILDREN  TEN  MONTHS  AFTER 
THE  FIRST  EXAMINATION 

Catherine  E.  Conway 

After  the  mjfental  examination  by  the  Bureau  of  the  children  in 
an  orphan  asylum  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  the  local  board 
oi  education  voted  to  employ  a  special  teacher  for  the  backward 
children  in  the  institution.  When  this  class  was  instituted  the 
Bureau  was  requested  to  reexamine  the  orphan  asylum  children 
and  to  assist  the  teachers  in  selecting  the  children  for  the  special 
class.  Ten  months  elapsed  between  the  first  examination  in 
March,  1915,  and  the  second  in  January,  1916.  Thirty-seven 
children  received  both  examinations,  and  these  have  been  made 
a  group  for  special  study,  as  the  divergence  of  their  work  on  the 
two  examinations  was  in  some  cases  striking. 

The  children  have  the  advantage  of  attending  the  public  school, 
and  although  the  institution  is  of  the  congregate  type,  it  is  small 
enough,  with  its  family  of  fifty,  for  the  children  to  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  their  supervising  officers.  The  children,  how- 
ever, labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  previous  negle<Jt,  which 
most  of  them  have  suffered,  and  in  their  families  cases  of  insan- 
ity, feeble-mi ndedness,  alcoholism,  immoralitv%  incompetency  and 
ihiftlessness  occur.  With  such  heredity  and  past  environment  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  a  high  percentage  of  mental  retardation 
and  defectiveness  in  the  group. 

The  1911  Goddard  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Measuring 
Scale  for  Intelligence  was  used  on  both  occasions,  so  that  the 
results  are  comparable.  As  five  questions  constitute  a  year's 
2:roup,  it  is  arbitrarily  assumed  that  each  child,  if  progressing 
normally,  should  gain  four  extra  points  in  ten  months'  time. 
A  subject,  however,  who  failed  by  one  point  is  not  considered 
retarded,  but  it  is  noted  that  he  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
The  failure  to  gain  more  than  two  points  in  ten  months  is  looked 
upon  as  indicative  of  some  mental  or  physical  handicap. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  in  each  individual  case  is  followed 
bv  a  studv  and  expln nation  of  the  results. 
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Case  1.    M.  H. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mcntol  B«b| 

March  12,  1915 5  4/12  IV. 2*  HI 

January  14,  1916 0  2/12  VI. 2  V 

*Dccimab  not  points  used,  i.  r.  .2=  1  point. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  examination  !M.  was  shy,  babyish  and 
backward  with  strangers,  which  may  have  affected  the  results  of 
her  tests.  Since  tlien  she  has  been  going  out  to  school,  and  hei* 
daily  contact  with  outsiders  must  have  made  her  feel  freer  with 
the  examiner  the  second  time  and  thereby  caused  her  to  have 
better  results.  Besides,  she  is  ten  months  older  and  her  school 
training  must  have  improved  her  mental  condition. 

ilental  development  according  to  tests  in  ten  months,  twelve 

points,  or  two  years. 

Caw  2.    R.  L. 

Age 

»       '  *  ■  ^1 

DATE  Physical  Mental  Btfri 

March  16,  1915 4  8/12  VI  T 

March  13,  1910 5  6/12  VI. 6  VI 

R.  is  still  advanced  mentally  according  to  the  tests,  but  did  not 
gain  th(»  exjxK'ted  four  points. 


Case  3.    /.  Af . 

Age 

DATE 

March  13.  1915 

January  14,  1910 

Physical 

4  9/12 

5  7/12 

Mental 
V 
VI. 6 

m 

Yl 

The  noticeable  improvement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subject 
is  ten  months  older,  and  that  she  has  been  going  to  kindergarten^ 
since  the  first  examination. 

Mental  develo])mont  in  ten  mouths  according  to  tests,  eight 
points. 

Cane  4.     E.  M. 

Age 

^  .       ■       ^  , ,  ^ 

DATE  Physical  Mental  Bsnl 

March  IS,  1915 5  2. 12  III      I^easthsnlU 

January  17,  1910 0  0.  12  IV. 6  IV 

At  the  time  of  the  iirst  examiiiatinn  the  subject  had  been  in  the 
institution  onlv  three*  month.s.     Since  the  first  examination  she 
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has  been  improved  physically,  has  been  going  to  kindergarten, 
and  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  institution,  all  of  which  may 
account  for  her  marked  mental  development. 

Mental  development  seven  points,  or  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  years. 

Case  5.    B.  C. 

Age 

^  •  *"  '  "k 

DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  10, 1915.. 6  6/12  V  IV 

January  13.  1916 7  3/12  V.6  IV 

The  fact  that  B.  was  ten  months  older  at  the  time  of  the  second 
examination  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  his  mentaf 
development,  for  although  he  has  been  going  to  school  he  is  said 
to  have  gained  almost  nothing  from  class  work.  lie  is  a  very 
restless,  inattentive  and  distractible  boy.  It  is  quite  possible  his 
mental  development  will  continue  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then 
cease,  for  his  reactions  to  tests  and  his  surroundings  are  very 
subnormal. 

Mental  development,  three  points,  or  one  point  less  than  the 
expected  growth. 

Case  6.     E.  H. 

Age 

DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

May  12,  1915 6  5/12  VII. 2  VI 

January  19,  1916 7  3/12  VIII  VI 

E.  has  made  the  expected  mental  progress  in  ten  months.  She 
wa«  tried  in  three  groups  beyond  those  of  last  year,  but  s(*oro(? 
only  one  point  throughout  these  groups. 

Mental  development  according  to  tests,  four  points. 

Case  7.     C.  C. 

Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basai 

March  12.  1915 5  7/12  III.  4    Less  than  III 

Janiiary  22,  1916 0  5/12  V.6  V 

(\  had  poliomyelitis  as  a  baby,  and  was  seriously  neglected  while 
at  home.  lie  had  been  in  the  institution  a  little  over  a  vear  at 
the  time  of  the  first  examination,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
improved  very  much  since  his  commitment.     His  improved  phy*  * 
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cal  condition  and  normal  surroundings  are  thought  to  be  the  main 
factors  which  caused  his  great  progress  mentally.  His  reactions 
to  the  tests  were  much  better  the  second  time,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  more  familiar  with  common  objects,  although  he  is  still  veiy 
distractible. 

Mental  development  according  to  te^ts,  ten  points,  or  two  yean. 


Case  8.    A.  D. 

Age 

DATE 

March  11,  1916 

January  21,  1916 

Physical 

6  2/12 

7  0/12 

Mental 

V 
VI. 4 

BmiI 

m 

YI 

A.'s  mental  progress  of  this  year  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  ten  months  older  at  the  time  of  the  second  exam- 
ination. It  was  assumed  when  she  was  successful  with  the  VI 
problems  in  1916  that  she  could  do  the  preceding  ones,  so  was  not 
tried  on  the  simpler  ones.  In  1915  she  was  taken  through  the 
VIII  year  group.  She  failed  on  all  the  prol)lems.  In  1916  she 
was  taken  through  the  VIII  and  IX  year  groups.  She  failed  in 
both  of  these  groups,  so  it  would  seem  that  she  was  given  as  much 
opportunity  to  bring  up  her  mental  age  last  year  as  she  was  thi« 
year.  She  will  in  all  probability  make  up  her  present  mental 
retardation. 

Mental  development,  seven  points,  or  one  and  o^ne-half  years. 

Case  9.     E.  L. 

Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Badi 

March  10,  1915 6  5/12  VII. 4  VI 

January  21,  1916 7  3/12  VIII. 2  MI 

E.\s  mental  growth  has  kept  ])ace  with  her  physical  growth. 
ilental  development  according  to  tests,  four  points. 

Case  10.     A.  M. 

Age 


DATE  PhvBical  Mental  BaMl 

March  17,  1915 6  6/12  V.2  IV 

January  15,  1916 7  4/12  VII. 4  VI 

A.'s  backwardness  last  year  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  in  the  institution  only  three  months  at  the  time  of 
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the  examination.  During  the  past  year  his  mental  growth  kept 
pace  with  his  physical  growth,  and  he  also  made  up  his  one  year 
of  retardation. 

Mental  development,  eleven  points,  or  a  little  over  two  years. 

Case  11.    A.  M. 

Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

MirehlO,1915 6  4/12  VII. 2  VII 

January  8,  1916 7  2/12  VII. 8  VII 

A-  is  a  bright  little  fellow.  His  failure  to  score  four  points 
more  than  he  did  at  the  first  examination  is  due  perhaps  to  some 
local  condition,  probably  a  cold  or  some  other  indisposition. 

Mental  development,  three  points. 

Ca8e  12.    L.  C. 

Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  11,  1915 7  1/12  VII. 8  VII 

Jiniuffy  17,  1916 . . . : 8  0/12  VIII. 6  VIII 

L.'s"  mental  growth  has  kept  pace  with  his  physical  growth. 
Mental  development,  four  points. 

Case  13.    M.  S. 

Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

Biareh9,  1915 7    0/12  VII. 2  VII 

JtnuAry  15,  1916 7  10/12  VII. 8  VI 

M.'s  mental  growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  her  physical  growth. 
She  was  given  every  possible  chance  to  work  up  a  higher  mental 
age  but  failed.  Her  failure  to  make  the  expected  progress  cannot 
be  attributed  to  poor  health,  improper  home  or  school  training. 
She  does  poor  work  in  school.  In  fact  her  teachers  were  surprised 
that  she  tested  so  nearly  normal. 

Mental  development,  three  points. 

Case  14.    R.  D. 

Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

Mardi  12,  1915 7  9/12  VII. 8  VI 

January  17,  1916 8  7/12  VIII. 2  V 
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B.'s  mental  growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  his  physical  growth 
during  the  past  ten  months.  However,  he  is  still  a  nonnal  boy 
and  it  may  be  that  he  will  make  just  the  average  progress  from 
henceforth. 

Mental  development,  two  points. 


Case  16.    G.  H. 

Age 

DATE 

February  12,  1915 

January  18,  1916 

Physical 

8  3/12 

9 1/12 

Mental 

IX. 4 
X.2 

BmH 

vm 

vn 

It  is  expected  that  a  child  will  do  better  on  luv.  second  examina- 
tion, especially  when  ten  months  have  elapsed  since  the  firat 
G.  did  do  better  the  secoivd  time,  for  she  made  the  expected  meaUi 
progress,  but  she  solved  problems  last  year  that  she  failed  on  this 
year.  These  problems  are:  Giving  the  value  of  stamps,  (Vin.4), 
naming  the  months,  (IX.4),  rearranging  the  weights,  (IX.3), 
and  copying  the  design  (X.2).  She  is  a  bright  child  and  her 
failure  to  solve  the  above  problems  is  not  an  indication  of  deteriora- 
tion. She  may  not  have  been  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
put  forth  her  best  effort.  All  of  the  problems  have  a  time  limit 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  would  have  solved  them  if  given 
her  o^vn  time.  She  might  have  given  the  value  of  the  stamps 
if  id  lowed  more  than  Ww  seconds.  Last  vear  she  mav  have  been 
drilled  on  the  months  a  short  time  before  the  examination  and 
may  not  have  given  any  consideration  since  then.  She  may  have 
forgotten  them,  for  she  named  them  all  last  year  and  this  yeir 
she  Bucceeded  in  naming  only  four  in  fifteen  seconds.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  weights  and  copying  the  design  seem  to  be  a  matter 
of  divided  attention. 

Mental  development,  four  points. 


Case  16.     B.  N. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Btfri 

March  17,  1915 6  10/12  V.8  IV 

January  18,  1916 7    8/12  VI. 6  V| 

B.^s  mental  growth  has  kept  pace  with  his  physical  growth,  but 
he  has  not  made  up  any  of  his  retardation.    He  is  seriously  handi- 
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capped  physically  and  up  to  September,  1915,  had  not  beea  able 
to  attend  school  regularly.  If  his  health  permits  his  r^ular 
attendance  at  school  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  will  make  up  bis 
present  mental  retardation. 

Mental  development,  four  points. 


Ca8e  17.    H.  Y. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  18, 1915 7  10/12  IX. 4  VII 

JMiuftrylS,  lPt6   8    7/12  X.2  IX 

H.  gave  a  sem^ce  containing  three  given  words  and  named 
sixty  words  in  three  minutes  last  year  and  failed  on  these  problems 
thitf'year.  Since  they  are  problems  expected  of  a  child  older  than 
he  is  even  now,  it  would  seem  that  his  success  the  first  time  wbls 
luck.  He  is  almost  two  years  advanced  mentally  and  his  mental 
growth  continues  to  keep  pace  with  his  physical  growth. 

Mental  development,  four  points. 


Case  18.    J.  C. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  11,  1916 9  5/12  VIII. 4  VI 

January  15,  1916 10  3/12  VIII. 6  VI 

J.*4  successes  last  year  over  this  year  were  in  arranging  Ine 
weights,  recognizing  different  pieces  of  money,  and  repeating 
series  of  seven  digits.  The  problem  of  the  weights  seems  to  have 
been  chance  or  luck,  for  in  1015  he  arranged  them  correctly  twice, 
while  in  1916  he  arranged  them  correctly  only  once.  The  matter 
of  recognizing  the  money  in  1915  and  not  doing  so  in  1916  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  examination 
J.  had  b(H»n  in  the  institution  a  comparatively  short  time  and  may 
have  remembered  the  diiTerent  pieces  of  money  from  seeing  them 
at  his  own  home,  and  since  he  is  not  a  bright  nor  observing  boy 
he  may  have  forgotten  thc^m  when  not  seeing  them.  lie  was  given 
as  fair  a  fhance  this  year  as  last  with  the  seven  digits,  but  made 
a  failure.  At  the  time  of  the  second  examination  he  may  not  have 
^iveii  elosi*  enough  afteiifion  to  remember  seven  digits. 
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Although  he  made  no  noticeable  mental  progress  in  ten  months, 
his  teacher  reports  that  he  is  doing  good  work  in  school.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  work  is  only  the  first  part  of  the 
third  grade.  He  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  higher  division  of  the 
third  grade  and  it  is  felt  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  advance  much 
further  than  this  in  school  work. 

Mental  development,  one  point. 


Case  19.    B.  D. 


Age 


Case  20.    L.  F. 


Age 


DATE  Physical           Mental  Biiri 

March  16,  1915 9  4/12           Vin.2  VH 

January  20,  1916 10  2/12               IX. 2  VH 

Mental  development,  five  points,  or  one  point  more  than  the 
expected  progress. 


Case  21.    J.  H. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Btfil 

March  16,  1915 8  9/12  VII. 6  VII 

January  19,  1916 9  7/12  VIII. 6  VII 

Besides  making  the  expected  progress  tT.  has  made  up  one  point 
of  her  mental  retardation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  she  will  make 
up  her  retardation  in  time. 

Mental  development  according  to  tests,  five  points. 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Banl 

March  15,  1915 9    0/12  IX  VH 

January  21,  1916 9  10/12  DC. 6  VHI 

Although  B.  did  not  make  quite  the  expected  mental  prograi 
she  is  a  normal  child  and  her  failure  to  score  one  more  point  to 
bring  her  up  to  expectation  may  have  been  due  to  her  tempen- 
ment  at  the  time  of  her  second  examination. 

Mental  development,  three  points. 
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Case  22.    C.  L. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  17, 1915 9    0/12  IX. 4  VIIi 

Jiniury  17,  1916 9  10/12  X.2  VII 


I 


C.  is  a  normal  boy  whose  mental  growth  is  equivalent  to  his 
physical  growth. 
Mental  development  according  to  tests,  four  points. 


Case  23.    M.  M. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

MiidiS.  1915 9  3/12  VII. 4  VII 

JBmary  14, 1916 101/12  VIII. 2  VII 

M.  has  made  the  expected  mental  progress  in  ten  months'  time 
but  she  is  still  two  years  retarded.  She  is  not  likely  to  make  up 
ker  mental  retardation.     Her  school  work  is  noticeably  poor. 

Mental  development  according  to  tests,  four  points. 


Case  24.    O.  S. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

Msrdi9,  1915 9    0/12  VII. 4  VII 

Jinuary  14,  1916 9  10/12  1X4  VIII 

G.  not  only  made  the  expected  four  points  progress  but  he  made 
up  more  than  one  year  of  his  mental  retardation.  He  is  not  quite 
one  year  retarded  at  present,  while  last  year  ho  was  two  years 
retarded.  The  boy's  mental  progress  seems  to  indicate  that  his 
retardation  has  been  caused  by  previous  neglect. 

Mental  development,  ten  points  or  two  years. 


Case  25.    //.  S. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  17.  1915 9    0/12  IX. 4  VIII 

Jinuary  18,  1916 9  10/12  IX. 8  VIII 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  H.  is  beginning  to  reach 
his  limit  mentally,  for  he  failed  to  make  the  expected  mental  j)rog- 
rej?s:  or  whether  his  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  niav  have 

7  « 
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Case  31.    F.  H. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  12,  1916 114/12  XI  X 

January  19, 1916 12  2/12  XI  X 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  F.  has  not  shown  any  mental  develop- 
ment in  ten  months  he  appears  like  a  normal  boy.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  reached  the  age  when  the  physical  development  is  greater 
than  the  mental,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  up  his  present 
retardation  when  the  physical  growth  is  not  so  rapid. 

No  mental  development  according  to  the  tests. 


Case  32.    F.  H. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  8,  1916 11    1/12  VI. 8  IV 

January  13, 1916 11  11/12  VII. 8  VI 

Although  feeble-minded,  F.  has  gained  a  whole  year  mentally 
according  to  the  tests,  in  ten  months.  Her  successes  this  year  over 
last  year  show  quite  distinctly  the  influence  of  training,  and  it  is 
possible  that  she  will  develop  another  year  mentally.  She  shows 
marked  signs  of  nervousness  and  is  beginning  to  look  very  awk- 
ward.    Her  present  retardation  in  four  years. 

Mental  development,  five  points. 


Case  33.    E.  S. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  8,  1915 10  8/12  VI.4  IV 

January  12, 1916 116/12  VII. 2  V 

E.  has  made  the  expected  mental  progress  in  ten  months*  time, 
but  has  made  up  none  of  her  four  years  of  mental  retardation. 
Her  successes  this  year  show  the  influence  of  the  training  she  has 
been  receiving  during  the  past  year.     She  is  a  feeble-minded 

child. 

Mental  development  according  to  tests,  four  points. 
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Case  34.    J.  J. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

Marchl2,1915 11    3/12  VIII. 6  VII 

January  13,  1916 11  11/12  VIII. 4  VI 


\ 


J.  was  suffering  from  a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time 
if    of  the  second  examination,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  the 
results  of  the  examination  were  affected  by  his  physical  condition. 
f   At  any  rate,  one  would  expect  him  to  be  able  to  solve  problems 
*    with  which  he  succeeded  last  year.     He  is  four  years  retarded  men- 
tally at  present,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  able  to  make 
this  up.    He  is  rather  a  difficult  boy  to  manage  in  school. 
No  mental  development. 


Case  35.    C.  A, 

Age 

DATE 

March  9,  1915 

January  20, 1916 

Physical 

117/12 

12  5/12 

Mental 

X.2 
XI.8 

Basal 

VIII 
XI 

Besides  making  the  expected  mental  progress  in  ten  months, 
C.  has  almost  made  up  his  mental  retardation.  His  case  is  prob- 
ably one  of  temporary  backwardness. 

Mental  development  according  to  tests,  eight  points. 


Case  36.    A.  H. 


Age 


DATE  Physical  Mental  Basal 

March  13,  1915 12    1/12  IX. 6  VIII 

January  19, 1916 12  11/12  X  VIII 

A.  is  either  approaching  or  is  in  the  adolescent  period,  and 
because  of  this  the  results  of  her  examination  are  not  likely  to 
come  up  to  expectation.  During  the  second  examination  she 
appeared  self-conscious  and  was  inclined  to  be  indifferent.  She 
did  not  show  either  of  these  characteristics  at  the  time  of  the  first 
examination. 

Mental  development,  two  points. 
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Case  37.  L.  J. 


Age 


^^Art:  Physical  Mental  Bull 

^''■"•*    "»    ■''••  12*5  12  1X6  Vm 

»'•     ''^  13  3  12  IX. 8  VI 


>  «  •■<m    • 


•  'vl  Oil  tlnv(»  T)ri)ljl(»rris  this  vear  that  she  did  verv  well 
.«...  ^v.ti.  ;iiul  her  basal  age  this  year,  is  two  years  lower  than 
V,  n  *i  1^1  N^.ar.  It  is  a  question  whether  she  could  have  detected 
i-'x  ■-•.'  ^^.ii>^  parts  in  the  pictures  (VIL3)  last  year,  for  she  wis 
«o'.  *;t\\ni  this  problem.  She  is  a  backward  child  and  appears  to 
^^"^\^  A  liu-k  of  effort.  It  is  felt  that  a  third  examination  will 
tl-.N*\\  ovMi^idcrable  light  iipan  her  mental  condition. 
M*mU;jI  tlrvrlopnient  according  to  tests,  one  point. 

I'hi    l\sls  on  ^Yhich  the  Additional  Points  Were  Gained 

rhr  n^rs  of  the  children  range  from  five  through  thirteen,  so 
I  lull  nhr  would  expect  their  additional  points  gained  to  come  from 
inn  ^'.riHip  of  tests,  beginning  witli  the  tive-year  tests  for  the 
NuuMt'r.si  children  up  to  and  including  the  hardest  tests  on  the 
ni'iili*.  This  proved  true,  but  certain  of  the  questions  furnished 
iiiiin-  Hiicccsses  than  others,  viz.,  the  definitions,  description  of 
piilmr.-i,  counting  backwards  from  twenty,  naming  the  months, 
iimiM'/iiig  the  weights,  copying  the  design,  repeating  six  digitus 
MiltTpn -tilt ion  of  the  questions  of  comprehension,  forming  a  sen- 
Iriicf  ill  which  are  used  thrw  given  words,  giving  rhymes,  and 
ri'.irraiiging  the  dissected  sentences.  Xo  particular  test  scored 
more  successes  than  others,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  weighted 
riilics  wjis  conspicuous  for  the  impro^•ement  made  in  it  in  the  ten 
iMoiillis  bv  the  children.  It  was  rather  noticeable  that  some  chil- 
drcn,  who  succeeded  with  this  in  March,  1915,  failed  in  Januarr, 
\U]i't.  These  children  happened  all  to  be  normal,  and  thrir 
fjiiliirr*  is  explained  as  due  to  divided  attention,  for  their  erroB 
wt'ic  slight,  but  sufficient  to  cause  a  failure. 

Clnssif]  cation 

<)nlin:irily   in   a  mixed   poj)ulation,  such  as  is  found  in  anv 
iiji-titutioii,  it  is  expcvted  that  there  will  be  four  groups  of  chil- 
li, njiiricly:     Prrmcion.'^,  normal,  retarded  and  feehle-mindfi^ 


Normal 
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This  group  contains  a  few  who  are  from  three  to  seven  points 
advanced  mentally  according  to  the  tests,  but  from  their  school 
and  institution  records  they  could  not  in  any  sense  be  called  pre- 
cocious. They  are  the  bright  normals.  Among  the  normals  are 
some  children  who  will  very  likely  fall  in  the  next  lower  group  as 
time  goes  on,  and  among  the  retarded  are  a  few  who  will  gradu- 
ally take  their  places  among  the  normals,  so  that  the  institution 
population  is  constantly  changing  when  classified  according  to 
mentality.      The  classification   and  changing   appears  to   be  as 

follows : 

Bright 

Average 

Slow  and  dull 

^         ,    ,  ,  Restoration  cases 

Ketarded J  ^^ 

Ts  on-restoration  cases 

Morons 

Feeble-minded J  Imbeciles  (comparatively  few 

I       found  in  children's  homes). 

The  retarded  group  is  likely  to  form  the  greatest  problem  to  any 
institution  or  school  system,  for  the  normal  fall  in  line  with  the 
regular  routine  and  the  feeble-minded  are  finally  disposed  of  in 
custodial  institutions  or  are  assigned  to  ungraded  classes  until 
permanent  custody  can  be  achieved.  Among  the  retarded  group, 
training,  proper  nourishment  and  individual  attention  will  help 
the  children  capable  of  restoration  to  take  their  places  among  the 
normals,  while  the  same  amount  of  attention  will  not  change  to 
any  marked  extent  the  conditicm  of  the  children  incapable  of 
restoration. 

Two  examinations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  which  children 
are  going  to  change  from  one  group  to  the  other,  but  are  enough 
to  show  that  such  a  change  occurs.  Between  the  two  examinations 
in  question  one  child  out  of  thirty-seven  made  up  his  retardation, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  at  least  four  others  taking  their  places 
among  the  normal  group  within  a  short  time.  At  the  last  exami- 
nation there  were  mnnv  doubtful  cases,  but  l)ccause  thev  showed 
some  signs  of  developing  mentally  they  were  left  in  the  same 
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classes.  It  is  felt  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  at  least  three 
of  the  retarded  subjects  will  eventually  take  their  places  among 
the  high-grade  morons. 

Conclusions 

1.  Approximately  seventeen  subjects  solved  problems  last  year 
that  they  failed  on  this  year.  Failures  of  this  kind  do  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  mental  deterioration,  for  five  children  who  fall  in 
this  group  are  normal.  Generally  speaking,  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  subnormality,  for  of  the  remaining  twelve,  three  ire 
feeble-minded,  three  are  placed  in  the  border-line  class,  and  six 
are  considered  subnormal. 

2.  (a)  Sixteen  had  the  same  basal  age  in  1916  as  they  did  in 
1915. 

Of  these: 

Three  are  normal  according  to  the  tests, 
Two  are  advanced  mentally. 
Ten  are  retarded  one  and  two  years. 
One  is  feeble-minded. 

(b)  Sixteen  raised  their  basal  age,  one,  two  and  three  yearn 

Of  these : 

Ten  are  normal  or  advanced  mentally. 
Four  are  retarded  one  and  two  years, 
Two  are  feeble-minded. 

(c)  Five  lowered  their  basal  age  one  and  two  years. 

Of  these : 

One  is  advanced  mentally, 

Two  are  retarded  two  and  four  years  respectively. 

From  the  above  figures  it  can  be  stated  that  upon  reexamina- 
tion normals  are  more  likely  to  raise  their  basal  age  than  sub- 
normals, while  retarded  and  feeble-minded  subjects  are  likely  to 
have  the  same  basal  age  or  lower  it. 

3.  Of  the  eight  subjects  who  were  advanced  mentally  in  1915, 
four  made  the  expected  mental  progress  in  1916,  three  made  one 
point  less  t^an  the  expected  progress  and  one  made  half  the 
expected  progress.     Seven  are  still  advanced  mentally,  while  one 
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is  normal.  The  advanced  subjects  do  not  show  as  many  points 
above  normal  in  1916  as  they  did  in  1915,  which  is  an  indication 
that  as  children  grow  older  their  mental  progress  as  shown  by  the 
1911  scale  is  not  as  rapid  as  in  their  earlier  years. 

4.  All  the  feeble-minded  subjects  made  some  progress  mentally 
in  ten  months,  and  the  child  who  is  of  the  lowest  grade  made  one 
point  more  than  the  expected  progress.  She  is  still  four  years 
retarded.    Training  very  likely  accounts  for  her  development. 

5.  Accorciing  to  the  tests  three  subjects  failed  to  make  any  prog- 
ress. One  of  these  lost  one  point,  but  it  is  possible  that  his  physi- 
cal condition  influenced  the  results  of  the  tests,  since  he  was  not 
well  at  the  time  of  the  second  examination. 

6.  Of  the  twelve  subjects  who  made  some  progress,  but  failed 
to  come  up  to  expectation,  two  are  normal,  two  are  slightly 
advanced  mentally,  three  are  definitely  feeble-minded,  and  five 
are  subnormal. 

Expectations  Upon  Reexamination 

On  the  second  examination  normals  should  succeed  with  prob- 
lems that  they  solved  on  the  first.  After  a  year  or  more  has 
elapsed  between  examinations  they  should  be  able  to  raise  their 
basal  age  or  at  least  retain  the  one  attained  on  the  first  examina- 
tion. Subjects  who  were  advanced  mentally  on  the  first  exam- 
ination, may  or  may  not  make  the  expected  progress.  Beyond 
eight  years,  mental  development  is  not  so  rapid  as  is  noted  earlier, 
because  the  tests  are  more  difiicult  and  the  older  the  subject,  the 
more  even  is  his  mental  progress. 

Young  feeble-minded  subjects  up  to  twelve  years  should  show 
some  progress. 
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7.  EEPORT  OX  A  SPECIAL  CLASS  OF  ELEVEN 

DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 

Investigatoe  Florence  Givens  Smith 

The  following  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Analysis 
and  Investigation  as  a  part  of  the  sun-ey  of  Oneida  County  as 
ordered  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities-  At  the  request  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  Utica,  a  mental  test,  t 
diagnosis  and  brief  family  history  were  made  of  the  eleven  chil- 
dren in  the  special  class  at  the  Vocational  School.  The  class  was 
first  visited  in  January,  1917,  and  was  found  to  be  of  interest 
owing  to  the  various  types  of  abnormal  children  therein  repre- 
sented. Although  there  w^ere  special  classes  connected  with  a 
number  of  the  public  schools,  the  children  of  this  class  were  drawn 
from  different  parts  of  the  city.  All  were  recognized  ae  misfits, 
and  many  of  them  had  proved  so  troublesome  that  they  had  been 
suspended,  the  teachers  having  I'efused  to  retain  them  longer  in 
the  regular  grade.  From  the  point  of  view  of  education  and 
school  discipline  therefore,  the  children  in  this  group  were  the 
most  difficult  in  the  citv. 

4- 

The  result  of  the  mental  examinations  was  as  follows: 


NAME 


c.  R. 

R.  A. 

M.  T. 
F.  P.. 
J.  P.. 
D.  W. 
A.  E. 
J.  C 
C.  .S.. 


L.  B. 
A.  B 


Physical  age 


I 


Average.  .  .  I 


14  10/12 
13 

6/12 

1/12 

7/12 


15 
12 
10 
11 
14 
15 
13 


3/12 
3/12 
1/12 

13  10/12 

14  1/12 


13 


Mental  age 


VITI 

VIII 

VIII 

VII 

IV 

VI 

VITI 

VII 

IX 

VIII 

VI 


8/12 
8/12 
4/12 
3/12 
6/12 
6/12 
8/12 
8/12 
4/12 
10/12 


VII 


DiagnooB 


Fcoble-minded,  psychopathic  and  eriBuaafirtie. 

Feeble-minded,  psychopathic,  aloohdic. 

Feeble-niindKl.  psychopathic. 

Fot'ble-mindod. 

Feeble-minded. 

FtH'ble-minded,  rickets. 

Feeble-minded. 

Feeble-minded,  psychopathic. 

Feeble-minded,  psychopathic. 

Feeble-minded. 

Feeble-minded. 


The  following  are  resumes  of  the  histories  of  the  varioitf 
children. 

1.  C.  K.  was  bom  in  Italy,  Ifarch  12,  1902.  In  appearance, 
he  is  small  and  rather  underdeveloped  for  a  lx)y  of  his  age.  His 
head  is  long  and  narrow  and  his  hair  grows  low  on  his  temples  and 
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forehead.  The  characteristic  position  of  his  head  is  low  and  for- 
ward. His  nose  is  long,  his  lips  thick  and  protuberant;  his  ears 
are  well  shaped,  except  that  they  are  rather  pointed  at  the  top, 
and  the  upper  rim  of  the  left  ear  is  somewhat  heavy.  His  hair  is 
fairly  thick  and  usually  upstanding,  his  skin  pale,  and  his  char- 
acteristic expression  is  a  frown.  When  tested  in  Jsinuary,  1917, 
he  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  VIII  8/12  years,  and  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  58.  His  basic  year  would  have  been  VIII 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  failed  in  one  test  each  in  V,  VI,  and  VII. 
His  test  with  the  dynamometer  was  R  29,  31,  L  30.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  very  rapid  reaction.  He  wants  his  own  way  and 
sulks  if  he  can  not  get  it.  He  reacts  so  quickly  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  killing  a  man  some  day  on  impulse  before  he  thinks  it 
over.  His  motor  coordination  is  swift  and  accurate,  and  his  oiJy 
probable  salvation  will  be  to  get  a  place  in  a  mill  or  factory  where 
he  can  do  simple,  rapid  work. 

He  first  attended  Bleecker  Street  School,  going  to  grade  3-B  by 
being  promoted  without  merit.  He  was  a  chronic  truant  and 
accomplished  so  little  that  he  was  given  errands  to  do  or  anything 
^ch  would  keep  him  busy.  He  was  once  arrested  for  stealing 
and  sent  to  St.  Vincent  Industrial  School.  He  has  been  five 
terms  in  the  special  class,  and  such  faculties  as  he  has  are  well 
trained.     His  teachers  are,  without  exce})tion,  fond  of  him  and 

^fer  to  him  as   "Poor  C ."      He  cooperates  woll   and   is 

uiclined  to  be  f riendlv  if  handled  tactfully ;  if  not  he  is  sullen  and 

revengeful.    His  impulses  are  sudden  and  strong,  and  he  continu- 

illy  shows  a  tendency  to  take  revenge  without  giving  the  matter 

adequate  consideration.      In  the  classroom   he   is   a   disturbing 

^iement,  frowning,  threatening  and  grumbling  if  he  does  not  get 

^s  Way.     Lack  of  inhibition  is  the  most  striking  thing  in  his 

^*^^  makeup.     He  is  industrious  and  probably  would  be  self- 

Pporfiug^  but  is  likely  to  get  in  trouble  through  committing  some 

-^    ?  ^^  passion.     It  is  probable  that  ho  will  marry,   as  he  is 

^^Hte  and  companionable  and  already  shows  an  interest  in 

QJ.J   '       ^f  thf*    opposite  sex.     He  is  a  moron  with  pronounced 

rj./^      '  ^^^tir  f^ndencies  and  should  be  protected  from  committing 
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So  far  as  can  be  judged  the  immediate  family  is  normal,  thotigh 
the  mother  is  somewhat  inferior  mentally. 

2.  R.  A.  was  bom  in  Italy  in  1904.  He  is  unusually  hand- 
some and  is  well-developed  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  He  has  black 
hair  and  eyes,  a  shapely  nose,  arched  lips,  well-shaped  ears  and  a 
clear  olive  skin.  His  facial  expression  is  good  when  in  repose, 
but  at  once  becomes  petulant  when  he  is  corrected.  He  has 
attended  Bleecker,  Brandegee,  Mt.  Carmel  and  the  Vocational 
Schools  and  has  been  excluded  from  all  of  them  on  account  of  tem- 
per and  bad  conduct.  lie  spent  two  terms  in  Grade  1-A,  and 
three  terms  in  Grade  2-B.  AMien  tested  in  January,  1917,  he  was 
found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  VIII  8/12  years  and  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  66.  Grip  of  right  hand,  30,  31;  left  hand  31.  He 
has  fits  of  temper  when  he  will  fall  on  the  floor  and  refuse  to  get 
up,  knock  his  head  against  the  blackboard  or  strike  the  teacher. 
Since  two  years  of  age  he  has  shown  an  abnormal  fondness  for 
liquor  and  will  do  anything  to  procure  it.  He  will  break  into 
casks  of  wine  in  his  godfather's  cellar  or  bribe  men  to  bring  him 
liquor  from  a  saloon.  The  news  is  often  circulated  about  the 
school  that  he  has  had  a  certain  nimiber  of  beers  during  the  noon 
rec^^s.  His  periods  of  temper  are  thought  to  occur  when  he  ia 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  occasiimally  has  crying  spells 
when  ho  is  getting  over  a  dnink.  He  is  energetic  and  industrious; 
will  work  hard  to  procure  drink  or  amusement. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  with  an  eight 
years  Did  mentality  who  is  able  to  acquire  but  little  book  knowl- 
edge, although  he  will  undoubt^lly  bo  able  to  learn  a  simple 
trade.  His  inordinate  desire  for  drink  and  his  high  temper 
will  undoubtedly  got  him  into  trouble.  He  lacks  personal  pride 
and  will  probably  fall  below  his  present  standards  when  he  gets 
bovond  the  influence  of  his  family. 

This  boy  is  an  only  child  of  working  parents,  each  one  of 
whom  is  one  of  the  least  dosirnblo  nionil)ors  of  their  familv.  On 
tho  inothor's  side  his  antocodonts  are  of  peasant  stock,  some  of 
thorn  illiterate  but  all  honest  and  self-supporting.  On  the  fathers 
side  are  several  who  have  foll()wo<l  tlio  learned  professions.  The 
bov  is  thought  to  have  inhoritod  his  dosiro  for  drink  from  his 
]>atornal  ^ran<lniothor  who  is  said  to  have  drunk  to  excess. 
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3.  M.  T.  was  bom  in  Italy  in  1900.  She  is  large,  healthy 
looking,  and  well  developed  for  one  of  her  age.  She  has  no 
gross  stigmata  and  is  rather  pretty  for  a  girl  of  her  type.  She 
dresses  in  a  fantastic  way,  wears  many  bright  colors  and  orna- 
ments and  is  fond  of  attracting  attention.  She  continually  steals 
and  is  thought  to  be  ^sexually  immoral.  She  went  to  Grade  2-A 
in  the  public  school,  can  read  a  little  in  the  first  reader,  can 
copy,  but  can  not  write  from  dictation.  Her  writing  is  like 
that  of  a  child  of  seven.  She  can  add  a  column  of  figures  but 
can  not  carry,  and  can  not  subtract  if  she  has  to  borrow.  She 
is  poor  in  manual  training  but  does  all  kinds  of  housework  at 
home.  She  evidently  enjoys  arousing  boys  sexually;  spends 
much  time  writing  love  notes  and  in  company  with  J.  C.  meets 
boys  in  out  of  the  way  places.  When  tested  in  January,  1917, 
she  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  VIII  4/12  years  and  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  54. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  girl  with  an  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  and  a  mentality  of  eight.  She  is  incapable,  morally  irre- 
sponsible, pleasure  loving  and  fond  of  personal  adornment.  It 
is  probable  that  she  could  make  a  living  at  simple  factory  work, 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  has  not  the  all  round  ability  which  is  re- 
quired to  run  a  household.  It  is  probable  that  she  will  fall  into 
prostitution,  if  indeed  she  has  not  already  done  so,  or  that  her 
marriage  will  be  forced. 

This  girl's  father  is  undersized  and  physically  and  mentally 
defective.  He  comes  of  a  large  family  in  which  there  are  said 
to  be  some  three  or  four  who  are  feeble-minded.  The  girl's 
mother  is  a  woman  of  good  native  ability  and  superior  appear- 
ance. 

4.  F.  P.  was  bom  in  Utica  in  1904.  He  is  an  imbecile  with 
a  silly  facial  expression  and  many  marks  of  degeneracy.  His 
forehead  is  receding,  the  portion  of  the  head  above  the  eyes  is 
full,  the  upper  lip  protrudes  beyond  the  lower,  teeth  are  poor, 
and  there  is  a  facial  tic  which  affects  the  eyes.  He  is  disgust- 
ingly filthy  about  his  person  and  on  this  account  has  at  times 
been  excluded  from  school.  He  is  imable  to  concentrate  his 
attention;  can  not  be  interested  in  either  book  work  or  manual 
training,   and  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  boys  of  higher 
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mentality  who  often  advise  him  to  do  mischievous  things.  It  is 
said  that  he  used  to  smoke  a  pij)e  but  has  not  done  so  for  six 
vcfars.  lie  can  not  read  and  does  not  follow  directions.  When 
tJ-rftnl  in  January,  1917,  he  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of 
VI 1  0/12  ye^rs,  and  an  intelligence  quotient  of  60.  The  test 
with  the  dynamometer  was  right  hand  IS,  21,  left  hand  21.  He 
has  been  an  habitual  truant.  On  February  Ifi,  1915,  he  WM 
arrestetl  for  wilful  destruction  of  j)roi)erty;  on  November  4th, 
11)15  for  truancy,  and  in  the  spring  of  1917  for  larceny,  at  which 
time  lie  was  s(»nt  to  tlie  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 

This  boy  is  practically  untrainable.  It  is  probable  that  he 
will  not  be  self-supporting,  although  he  will  be  capable  of  doing 
occasional  odd  jobs  such  as  cleaning  stables  or  shoveling  coal,  a> 
that  he  can  maintain  himself  only  by  living  with  relatives.  He 
is  so  siisceptible  to  influence  that  he  is  likely  to  fall  into  petty 
crime  under  the  influence  of  those  of  higher  intelligence. 

An  older  sister  of  this  boy  did  p(K)rly  in  school,  and  early  fell 
into  prostitution,  coming  into  Juvenile  Court  and  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Angel  Guardian  Home  at  Troy.  A  younger  sister 
is  not  promising.  The  mother  of  the  boy  is  defective  as  wa« 
hor  father  before  her.  The  boy's  father  belonged  to  a  fairly 
•rood  family,  but  he  was  in  a  reformatory  in  his  vouth  and  WM 
a  brutal,  drinking  innn. 

.J.  J.  P.  born  in  1907,  is  of  Italian  parentage.  She  is  an 
imbecile  with  echolalia,  inclined  to  Ik»  jihsent-minded.  Is  described 
by  her  teach(jrs  as  (luiet  and  inoffensive.  Her  face  shows  nianv 
irre^iilarities  of  growth  and  rickets  has  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  cause.  IFer  head  is  flat  at  the  sides  and  prominent  in 
front,  forehead  is  bossed,  u])per  lip  is  short,  lower  lip  protrudes 
an<l  tongue  hangs  over  it.  Kycs  and  hair  dark  brown,  complexion 
liirht  olive.  Toiigne  not  fissured.  When  tested  on  January  26, 
1917,  she  was  found  to  have  a  mctital  age  of  IV  6/12  years,  and 
an  intelligence  quotient  of  42.  The  test  with  the  dynamometer 
was  right  hand  10,  17,  and  left  hand  11.  She  did  poorly  in  the 
test  with  the  fonn-boarcl.  C^1nl(^<;  to  sch«>ol  neatly  dressed  and  is 
well  behaved. 

The  prognosis  of  this  caso  is  that  she  will  be  a  quiet-,  inoflFen- 
sive  imbecile  who  can  be  cared  for  at  home  under  ]>roper  8upe^ 
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Tision.  She  will  probably  not  be  self-supporting.  At  her  pres- 
ent age  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  she  will  be  cap- 
able of  doing  housework. 

There  are  three  other  members  of  this  fraternity.  The  oldest 
has  gone  to  Grade  4-A,  spending  two  years  in  each  grade,  the 
second  is  dull  but  brighter  than  the  first.  A  younger  sister  is 
alow  in  school,  having  spent  two  terms  in  Grade  1-B.  The  parents 
are  clean,  Uirifty  people  and  have  lived  in  the  same  house  for  a 
long  time.  They  visit  the  school  and  cooperate  with  the  teachers. 
The  mother  is  thought  to  be  of  higher  intelligence  than  the 
father. 

6.  D.  W.  was  bom  November  5,  1905,  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  small  for  his  age,  but  active  and  energetic. 
His  head  bulges  at  the  top  of  the  forehead  and  shows  a  stricture 
below.  Bickets  or  a  birth  injury  has  been  suggested  as  a  possi- 
ble cause  for  his  condition.  On  November  5,  1905,  when  tested 
at  the  Brandegee  School,  he  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of 
V  years  plus.  On  January  26,  1917,  when  tested  he  was  found 
to  have  a  mental  age  of  VI  6/12  years,  and  an  intelligence  quotient 
of  about  60.  He  was  slow  on  the  form-board  and  poor  at  drawing. 
The  test  with  the  dynamometer  was,  right  hand  20,  20,  left 
hand  16. 

Lives  alone  with  his  father.  Child  is  usually  on  the  street 
imtil  his  father  comes  home  from  the  factory.  There  is  thought 
to  be  a  step-mother,  but  she  was  not  in  the  home  in  April,  1917. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  prognosis  of  this  case  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  boy  is  but  11  years  old  and  childish  for  his 
age. 

7.  A.  E.  was  bom  October  26,  1902.  He  is  a  big,  strong  boy 
with  wavy  black  hair  and  a  weak  face.  He  is  rather  handsome  and 
appears  to  be  in  excellent  physical  health.  He  is  high-tempered, 
revengeful  and  easily  influenced.  He  was  once  in  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  but  his  father  secured  his  release.  At 
one  time  he  threatened  to  "  knife "  his  teacher  if  she  did  not 
give  a  favorable  report  to  the  probation  oflScer.  He  has  had  a 
trick  of  standing  on  the  street  comer  and  weeping.  When  asked 
by  passers-by  what  was  the  matter,  he  would  say  that  he  had 
lost  50  cents,  whereupon  he  was  usually  given  a  few  coins.     When 
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tested  on  January-  26,  1917,  he  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age 
of  VIII  0/12,  and  an  intelligence  quotient  of  60.  Hia  basic 
vear  was  Vlll.  He  failed  in  definitions  in  VIII,  and  on  rhymes 
and  giving  numbers  backward  in  IX.  Beyond  that  point  he 
could  do  nothing  but  drawiug.  The  test  with  the  dynamometer 
was  right  hand,  31,  30,  left  hand  30. 

The  family  consists  of  the  parents  and  five  children.  They 
have  receivetl  help  from  the  city  of  Utica  off  and  on  since  1912, 
and  have  received  care  from  the  city  physician.  They  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Board  of  Gharitiei^ 
by  the  W.  C  T.  U.,  by  the  agent  for  Dependent  Children,  the 
General  Hospital,  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  St.  John's 
Orphan  Asyhim,  and  St.  Joseph  Infant  Home  as  well  as  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  as  mentioned  above. 

The  boy  in  question  is  physically  strong,  and  will  probaUy 
make  a  good  farm  laborer.  Under  proper  direction  and  if  not 
subjected  to  bad  influences  he  will  undoubtedly  be  self-suppoitii^ 

8.  J.  C.  was  bom  October  20,  1901.  She  is  constitutionally 
inferior  and  microcephalic,  her  face  is  long  and  small,  her  em 
deep  set  and  closely  placed,  and  her  ear  lobules  adherent  Her 
eyes  and  hair  are  dark  brown,  her  skin  pale;  she  has  large  ton* 
sils  and  is  a  niouth-broather.  She  is  somewhat  undersized  and 
under-ileveloi>cil.  Her  hearing  is  a  little  dull  for  English  word^ 
her  voice  cracked  and  whispery.  She  is  quick  in  her  movementi 
and  erratic  in  her  conduct.  Is  fond  of  boys  and  inclined  to  be 
silly  and  immoral.  Attention  p(X)r.  Is  barely  able  to  read  and 
write.  When  tested  oh  Januar^•  2(>,  1917.  she  was  found  to 
have  a  mental  age  of  VII  S/12  years,  and  an  intelligence  quotient 
of  50.  The  test  with  the  dynamometer  was  right  hand  23,  25; 
left  hand  21  1/2. 

A  brother  was  mentally  defective:  was  in  grade  4-B  whenk 
left  school  at  V\  was  high  tempered,  and  unable  to  confonn  to 
school  discij)line.  A  sister  is  also  undoubtedly  defective  as  flbo 
s|)ent  two  tenns  in  a  grade  and  continually  shows  less  ability  to 
progress.  The  mother  of  the  girl  is  defective  and  is  considered 
by  many  insnne.  She  is  erratic,  and  excitable.  The  father  btf 
l>een  in  the  County  Hospital  at  Rome. 
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9.   C.  S.  was  bom  in  New  York  State  (Syracuse  or  Rochester) 
Feb.  20.  1903.      He  is  a  strong,  well-developed  blond  boy  with 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a  face  covered  with  pimples  and  black- 
heads.   His  ears  are  somewhat  outstanding,  and  his  mouth  wears 
a  pouting  expression.     The  characteristic  attitude  of  his  body  is 
relaxed  and  slouchy,  with  his  head  bent  forward  and  his  eyes 
turned  upward.     His  hair  is  usually  disheveled.     He  is  usually 
sullen  and  alternates  between  being  in  an  indifferent  and  an  impul- 
sive mood.     When  tested  in  the  fall  of  1915  (age  12.8)  he  was 
found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  IX. 2  and  was  pronounced  a  feeble- 
minded boy  of  delinquent  type,  too  old  to  be  with  3rd  grade  chil- 
dren,  and  suited  to  work  in  a  special  class.     Tested  in  January, 
1917,  he  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  IX  4/12  years  and 
an  intelligence  quotient  of  71.     The  examiner  describes  him  as 
^ocentric,  emotionally  unstable,  and  ready  to  break  out  if  any- 
thing does  not  suit  him.     It  is  stated  that  his  reaction  time  is 
rapid,  he  lacks  patience  and  is  resentful.    He  claims  to  have  gone 
as  far  as  the  VI  Grade  in  the  Syracuse  Schools,  but  could  not 
have  been  promoted  upon  merit.     He  was  placed  in  the  special 
class  because  of  his  consummate  meanness  to  the  principal  at  the 
Bleecker  Street  School.    During  the  first  year  in  the  special  class 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  read,  but  during  the  past  year  he  has 
cooperated  better.     He  can  do  all  the  simple  operations  in  arith- 
metic including  long  di\nsion,  reads  in  the  third  reader,  and  copies 
accurately,  but  he  cannot  reproduce  orally  a  story  which  he  has 
heard.      He  is  Aeat  about  all  handwork  and  does  splendidly  in 
woodwork.    He  has  been  poorly  trained  at  home,  and  his  mother 
does  not  cooperate  with  the  teachers,  so  that  some  allowance  for  his 
conduct  must  be  made. 

This  boy  has  no  surviving  brothers  and  sisters.  According  to 
the  mother  the  boy's  father  is  a  Canadian  with  a  small  amount  of 
Indian  blood.  He  is  said  to  have  had  mechanical  ability  and  to 
have  attended  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Rochester.  The  mother 
describes  him  as  sullen  and  high-tempered,  and  gives  incompati- 
bility as  her  reason  for  separating  from  him.  She  states  that  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs  is  a  good  one,  and  that  the  bw's 
paternal  uncles  and  grandfather  have  mechanical  ability.     The 
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boy's  mother  is  an  ignorant  woman  of  poor  intellect  and  weak 
character,  who  dresses  beyond  her  means  and  is  reputed  to  fe 
immoral.  The  maternal  grandfather  committed  murder  or  iiian- 
slaughter  in  his  youth  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and 
ser\*ed  a  prison  tenn.  His  subsequent  record  is  said  to  have  be^i 
good. 

The  prognosis  for  this  boy  is  that  he  will  be  self-supporting  by 
means  of  some  mechanical  trade.  He  is  evidently  a  social  misfit: 
is  likely  not  to  be  law-abiding  and  to  be  unhappy  and  irregular 
in  his  domestic  relations. 

10.  L.  B.  was  born  in  New  York  State  April  1,  1903.  He  is 
physically  undersized,  but  bears  no  pronounced  stigmata.  His 
attention  is  good,  but  his  memorj'  is  poor.  He  is  said  to  be  4 
chronic  liar.  He  went  to  Grade  2-A  in  Lansing  Street  School, 
Utica.  Is  not  troublesome.  When  tested  in  January,  1917,  he 
was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  VII  and  an  intelligenee 
quotient  of  57.  His  test  with  the  dynamometer  was  right  hand 
18,  21:  left  hand  20. 

This  bov's  familv  lives  in  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a  frame 
house  in  a  fair  neighborhood.  His  father  has  been  in  court  f« 
non-supj)ort  and  also  for  whipping  the  boy.  His  mother  is  a  dull 
woman,  who,  nevertheless,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  family. 

The  i)rogn()sis  in  this  ease  is  that  the  lK)y  may  be  self-supporting 
or  ])artially  so  under  the  care  of  relatives  or  friends,  owing  to 
his  docile  temperament. 

11.  A.  B.  was  bom  December  27,  1902.  He  is  an  imbecile  of 
an  easily  recognizable  type.  He  is  slightly  cross-eyed,  has  a  looae- 
jointed  gait,  and  most  of  the  time  wears  a  silly  smile.  He  is  good- 
natured  but  incapable  and  the  type  that  is  usually  teased  or  takea 
advantage  of  on  the  streets.  When  tested  in  January,  1917,  he 
was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  VT  years  and  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  43.  His  test  with  the  dynamometer  was  right  hand 
18,27;  left  hand  22. 

Of  his  family  history  little  is  known.  It  is  probable  that  his 
mother  is  of  higher  intelligence  as  she  has  some  appreciation  of 
her  son's  mental  condition,  and  worries  about  who  will  care  for 
him  when  she  is  dead. 

The  prognosis  in  this  case  is  that  the  boy  will  be  incapable  of 
self-support  and  that  he  will  become  an  institutional  case. 
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Oeneral  Comment 

The  room  used  for  the  special  class  is  a  medium-sized  room  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Vocational  School.  It  is  fitted  for  seating 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  children,  and  has  tables  in  the  rear  for 
manual  training.  The  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  Oswego  Normal 
and  has  had  several  years  of  experience  in  teaching.  She  has  also 
attended  the  summer  school  for  teachers  and  physicians  at  the 
Elome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  She  has  especial  qualifications  in 
being  patient,  calm,  tactful  and  in  having  a  sense  of  humor  which 
enables  her  to  handle  diflicult  situations.  She  studies  each  child 
individually  and  tries  to  use  the  methods  most  successful  with 
each  one.  The  program  consists  of  alternating  bookwork  with 
m.anual  training  of  various  kinds,  music  and  physical  culture. 

The  children  in  question  have  all  been  tried  in  the  grades  and 
have  demonstrated  hot  only  that  they  cannot  keep  up  with  normal 
children,  but  that  they  impede  the  progress  of  the  average  class. 
The  majority  have  been  repeaters  in  the  lower  grades,  have  been 
advanced  without  merit  to  relieve  the  teacher,  or  have  been  tried 
in  some  other  special  class.  All  have  been  given  a  trial  with 
normal  children,  and  after  that  many  have  been  tried  in  the 
classes  for  defectives  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  city 
schools.  That  most  of  them  have  been  in  school  from  four  to 
ten  years  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  range  in  age  from 
10  7/12  to  15  5/12  years,  and  average  at  13  years.  The  mental 
age  for  that  group  ranges  from  IV  6/12  to  1X4/12  years,  and 
averages  about  VII  years.  The  intelligence  quotient  ranges  from 
42  to  69,  and  averages  57.3. 

It  may  be  seen  then,  that  as  a  whole  this  is  a  group  of  adolescent 
children  with  a  mental  age  of  VII  years.  Many  of  them  are  well 
advanced  in  puberty  or  have  passed  through  it.  As  might  be 
expected,  one  sees  in  these  young  adults  with  children's  mental- 
ities a  manifestation  of  the  sex  instinct  without  normal  inhibi- 
tion. This  shows  itself  in  excitement  in  the  presence  of  the 
opposite  sex,  in  scattered  attention,  dreaming  and  occasional  acts 
of  perversion,  in  the  girls'  bribing  the  boys  to  do  their  work,  in 
the  girls'  overadoming  themselves  and  painting  their  faces,  in  the 
writing  of  love  notes  often  obscene,  in  the  drawing  of  suggestive 
pictures  or  the  unclean  interpretation  of  certain  remarks.     The 
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teacher  herself  apparently  does  not  escape  being  the  objective  of 
sexual  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

Not  only  is  the  mentality  of  the  class  of  a  low  order,  but  in  at 
least  six  of  the  eleven  cases  there  is  a  psychopathic  element  as 
exhibited  in  excitability,  scattered  attention,  temper  and  stubborn- 
ness. On  account  of  this  they  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
as  if  all  of  them  were  feeble-minded  children  of  the  phlegmatic 
type.  For  such  psychopathic  children  conformity  to  ordinary 
school  discipline  is  impossible,  and  they  become  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  a  special  class  as  well  as  in  a  normal  group.  This  is 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  leave  their  seats  and  walk  about 
the  room,  talk  and  whisper  among  themselves,  address  the  teacher 
when  she  is  otherwise  occupied,  and  become  involved  in  quarrels 
even  to  the  point  of  coming  to  blows.  Some  of  them  have  such 
an  inordinate  desire  for  attention  that  they  require  frequent 
praising  for  their  work.  Most  of  them  have  little  power  of  sus- 
tained effort  and  must  be  given  a  frequent  change  of  occupation. 
For  this  reason  the  daily  program  is  often  changed,  and  the  book 
work  abandoned  for  manual  training.  The  room  is  frequently 
strewn  with  paper  and  tools,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is 
noisy  and  disturbed.  * 

The  educational  attainments  of  the  children  differ  widely,  some 
being  unable  to  read,  while  others  read  in  the  Third  Reader.  In 
arithmetic  they  range  from  those  who  can  copy  numbers  without 
having  any  understanding  of  their  meaning  and  those  who  are 
unable  to  carry  or  borrow  in  addition  or  subtraction,  to  those 
who  can  do  all  the  simple  operations  including  long  division. 
Their  ability  to  copy  a  written  exercise  or  reproduce  a  story  orally 
differs  rather  widely,  depending  as  it  does  much  upon  memory 
and  imagination.  In  handwork  most  of  them  attain  a  higher 
standard  than  in  bopkwork. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  a  class  of  children  who  at  an  early  age 
are  not  only  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  average  intellectual  stand- 
ards of  the  public  school,  but  are  unable  in  conduct  to  adapt 
themselves  to  such  a  grou]).  At  the  present  time*  the  school  law 
makes  no  provision  for  children  of  this  type,  but  insists  that  they 

♦March,  1917. 
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be  put  through  the  same  educational  processes  as  normal  children 
up  to  the  age  of  16  years.  One  familiar  with  their  school  work 
must  admit  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  vain  attempt,  as  few  if 
any  of  such  children  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  or  are  capable 
of  reading  a  newspaper  understandingly.  Manual  training  is  no 
doubt  of  some  value  as  it  prepares  some  of  them  for  handwork 
in  factories. 

The  practical  question  involved  is  whether  the  children  of  this 
<;lass  having  failed  to  conform  to  the  average  school  life,  will  be 
able  to  adapt  theinselves  in  the  next  stage  after  leaving  school. 
Judging  them  solely  as  to  intelligence  it  would  seem  that  per- 
haps 50  per  cent,  would  be  capable  of  self-support  at  simple  occu- 
pations, provided  they  are  allowed  to  follow  them  under  close 
fiupervision.  Such  supervision  for  individual  cases*  would  obviously 
be  so  expensive  as  to  exceed  the  value  of  their  labor,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  would  be  better  suited  to 
custodial  care  or  to  colony  life.  Besides  the  intellectual  quali- 
fications which  would  fit  them  for  maintaining  themselves,  there 
is  the  more  intricate  problem  of  conduct.  Several  of  these  chil- 
dren have  already  shown  themselves  so  unsocial  or  so  anti-social  in 
conduct  that  one  can  predict  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that 
they  will  not  be  law-abiding. 

The  matter  of  the  hereditary  background  of  such  a  group  of 

abnormal  children  is  one  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  a 

sociologist.      In  the  class  here  studied,  6  of  the  children  are  of 

Italian  parentage,  2  of  Polish,  and  3  of  native  American  stock. 

In  several  of  the  Italian  cases  an  investigation  of  their  family 

histories  was  begun,  but  was  found  most  difficult.     The  first 

obstacle  to  overcome  was  that  of  language,  as  none  of  the  parents 

could  speak  English,  and  few  of  the  older  brothers  and  sisters 

could  do  so.     For  this  reason  one  was  often  dependent  for  an 

interpreter  upon  a  neighbor  or  a  young  child.     This  offered  a 

handicap  in  the  way  of  making  the  investigation  understood, 

and    impressing    upon    them    its    importance.     Second,    more 

difficult  and  well  nigh  impossible,  was  the  matter  of  dealing  with 

llie  Italian  peasant  temperament  which  is  excitable,  inaccurate 

ttd  has  few  scruples  about  denying  the  truth.     The  parents  in 

idl  eases  were  unintelligent  and  in  many  cases  illiterate,  and  it 
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was  clear  that  they  had  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  object  of 
the  investigation.  Their  interpretation  of  the  visit  as  a  rule  was 
that  the  child  was  not  studying  hard  enough  or  was  not  behaving 
well  in  school.  It  seemed  impossible  to  impress  upon  them  any 
subtle  shades  of  meaning  in  regard  to  the  natural  limitations  of 
the  child^s  ability,  his  relative  slowness  in  certain  subjects,  his 
unadaptability  or  peculiarity  of  temperament.  Visits  were  found 
in  several  cases  to  be  followed  by  a  severe  scolding  or  whipping 
of  the  child,  and  advice  for  him  to  study  harder  or  behave  better. 
The  parents  had  no  understanding  of  the  terms  backward,  nervoos 
or  feeble-minded.  The  word  '*  crazy  "  was  used  by  the  Italians 
to  cover  these  terms  and  also  those  of  insane  or  erratic.  The  sonth 
Italians  oi^pccially  were  suspicious,  and  invariably  answered  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  abnormal  relatives  in  the  negativa  Such  ans- 
wers were  no  doubt  the  result  of  ignorance  as  well  as  of  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  truth. 

American  families  also  were  found  difficult  of  analysis,  using 
the  defective  school  child  as  a  starting  point.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  have  no  realization  that  the  child  is  defective,  or 
that  he  is  therefore  a  special  problem  and  expense  in  the  matter  of 
education.  With  many  parents  the  fact  is  recognized  and  accepted 
that  the  child  does  not  do  well  in  book  work,  but  to  those  parents 
who  are  illiterate  this  is  not  a  serious  matter,  and  plans  are  made 
for  the  child  to  c;o  to  work  in  a  factory  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school. 
The  parents  of  this  group  had  little  concern  as  to  criminalistic  ten- 
dences,  precocious  sexual  manifestations  or  temper,  and  considered 
them  from  the  individual  rather  than  from  the  social  point  oi 
view. 

The  family  histories  as  known  indicate  that  the  children  in 
nearly  all  cases  come  of  feeble-minded,  neurotic  or  criminalistic 
stock,  or  more  often  from  a  stock  having  a  combination  of  these 
traits.  A  visit  to  their  homes  shows  that  the  parents  are  invariably 
poor,  incapable  and  intemperate.  Although  many  of  them  are  of 
foreign  nationality,  have  undergone  the  adjustment  incidental  to 
settling  in  a  foreign  coimtry,  and  have  diflFerent  standards  of 
living,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  among  the  less  capable.  It  may 
be  fairly  assumed  therefore  that  the  defect  in  these  cases  is  in 
almost  every  case  the  result  of  hereditary  taint. 
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The  future  of  such  a  group  of  children  is  a  matter  for  tiioughtf ul 
eonfiideration.  If  the  schools  are  useful  as  clearing  houses  for 
defectives,  a  class  such  as  this  has  fully  demonstrated  its  need 
for  attention.  The  special  class  should  be  a  sieve  through  which 
those  who  will  not  be  self-supporting,  those  who  will  not  be  law- 
abiding,  and  those  who  will  not  have  proper  supervision  shall 
not  pass  unless  to  enter  a  custodial  institution.  Provision 
shoidd  be  made  to  study  these  children  and  to  secure  their  admis- 
sion to  an  institution  for  defectives  before  they  leave  school  to 
go  to  work.  After  they  have  become  self-supporting  it  is  more 
difficult  to  impress  upon  their  relatives  and  the  public  authorities 
the  fact  that  they  need  care.  Such  children  as  are  allowed  to 
leave  school  should  have  a  suitable  occupation  found  for  them, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  only  on  probation,  this  period 
being  extended  as  long  as  possible.  Those  failing  in  such  a  plan 
would  be  suited  to  colony  life  where  they  could  enjoy  freedom 
and  the  fruit  of  their  labors  without  being  allowed  the  right  of 
reproduction. 
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A  CRIMINALISTIC  FAMILY* 
Geeteude  E.  Hall 

Hennan  Rauber,  aged  19,  married  Henrietta  Klug,  aged  17, 
in  1881,  and  in  twenty  years'  time  they  produced  ten  children, 
eight  boys  and  two  girls  of  whom  seven  are  living.  Seven  of 
the  eight  boys  have  been  arrested  and  have  served  time.  The 
boy  who  was  never  arrested  died  June  19,  1915,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

That  a  family  with  seven  criminalistic  sons  would  repay  study 
was  the  opinion  of  a  Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties who  requested  that  they  be  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Analysis  and  Investigation. 

The  study  of  the  family  discloses  that  certain  traits  are  prac- 
tically absent,  viz.:  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  epilepsy,  sexual 
license  and  pauperism.  The  traits  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  the  crimes  committed  are  alcoholic  excess, 
tendency  to  fight,  lack  of  industry,  desire  to  be  well-housed  and 
well-dressed  and  to  keep  up  a  good  front,  and  lack  of  religious 
conviction. 

Herman  Rauber's  father,  I-l,  was  an  excessively  alcoholic  man 
who  came  to  America  from  Germany  with  his  wife  and  young 
family,  and  who  would  not  work  on  the  ground  that  he  was  worth 
more  than  the  wages  paid.  He  was  not  a  fighter  but  merely 
loafed  and  drank  and  left  his  wife  Sieglinda,  1-2,  to  raise  the 
family.     Lived  in  X.     Dead. 

Sieglinda,  1-2,  kept  a  tailor  shop  and  employed  many  hands, 
among  them  the  widow  King,  1-7,  and  some  of  her  daughters. 
Si^linda  left  her  worthless  husband  and  lived  with  one  B.,  1-3, 
and  after  her  husband's  death  married  successively  Richard  C, 
1-4,  and  John  B.,  1-5.     Sieglinda's  traits  were  great  industry, 

•Thirty  of  the  ninety-five  persons  charted  were  seen/ as  starred. 
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non-aleoholism,  quite  a  fondness  for  men,  and  an  atheistic  ten- 
dency, in  which  she  was  openly  aggressive. 

Brunhilda  S.  King,  1-7,  whose  husband,  a  peaceful  man,  I-flj 
passed  away  rather  early  in  life,  was  a  Tartar.  At  one  tinn 
she  had  chai'ge  of  many  women  employed  on  a  farm  near  X, 
and  she  was  a  rough  taskmistresci  who  punished  them  whenever 
they  displeased  her.  Her  own  daughters  stood  in  awful  fear  of 
her  chastisements,  and  one  of  them  said  she  would  never  mourn 
for  her  mother  when  she  died,  but  she  did.  Mrs.  Klug  and  at 
least  two  of  her  daughters  worked  at  tailoring  for  Mrs.  Raubei 
and  here  the  ronumce  between  Herman  Rauber,  11-16,  and  Hen- 
rietta Klug,  11-17,  developed.  Herman  was  drinking  hard  then 
but  canud  $12.00  a  week  at  indoor  carpentry  and  the  Klug 
girls  were  quite  poor.  Furthermore  Henrietta  was  pretty  an< 
romantic  and  Hennan  wa*s  well  set  up  physically.  Night  after 
night  Henrietta  met  her  lover  only  to  come  home  and  be  whippe< 
by  her  mother.  Members  of  the  household  say  they  saw  Mrs 
Klug  pull  out  handfuls  of  Henrietta's  hair  during  these  punish- 
ments. Meanwhile  Sioglinda,  the  unbeliever,  became  furious  t( 
think  that  ilrs.  Klug  did  not  consider  Sieglinda's  Herman  goo( 
enough  for  her  Hojirietta,  and  in  order  to  spite  Mrs.  Klug  wen 
with  the  young  couple  to  a  Lutheran  minister  to  get  the  kno 
titxl  so  that  Mrs.  Klug  could  not  break  it.  The  marriage  solem 
nizcd,  Henrietta  went  on  her  knees  to  her  wrathy  parent  for  fo 
givenetis,  which  was  finally  granted  after  the  couple  were  agai 
niarrie<l  in  the  Catholic  way.  Mrs.  Klug  was  a  Catholic  whi 
!Mr8.  Sieglinda  Kauber  was  an  atheistic  Protestant. 

Heinian,  lJ-i(»,  and  Henrietta  11-17,  the  parents  of  the  sev 
criminals  contributed  to  their  offspring  several  conspicuous  trai 

Herman  Rauber  like  his  mother  was  an  unbeliever  and  boast 
tliiit   he   "feared    neither  God,    man   nor   the  devil."     He  wi 
illiterate.     When  other  children  were  in  school  he  must  have 
at  plav  on  the  streets  for  he  had  onlv  nine  months  of  sehooli 
His  mother  was  too  buv^y  to  rear  him,  his  father  too  indiffe 
It    seems   quite   c?rtain    that    fundamental   moral    training 
omitted  in  his  case.     As  a  man  he  was  selfish,  brutal,  beastl 
alcoholic,  had  no  love  or  affection  for  his  children,  failed  to  su] 
port  them  properly,  would  rather  fight  than  eat,  and  could 
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help  taking  things  if  the  owner  was  absent.  With  all  his  thefts 
he  was  never  arrested  for  larceny,  but  was  arrested  for  non-sup- 
port, drunkenness  and  fighting.  Lives  in  X,  bom  in  Germany 
in  1864. 

Henrietta,  II-17,  inherited  her  mother's  fighting  qualities. 
She  fought  hard  to  maintain  her  family,  worked  button-holes  and 
sewed  for  others,  kept  the  home  together,  defended  her  children 
against  all  comers,  knocked  the  father  down  when  he  needed 
it,  and  could  "  swear  better  than  anv  man."  If  other  children 
quarreled  with  hers  she  set  hers  on,  saying,  "Don't  you  Stand 
back.  You  hammer  them."  The  family  was  chronically  in 
debt  but  she  fought  the  tradespeople  who  came  to  solicit  pay- 
ment, and  thoy  left  subdued  in  spirit  by  the  volley  of  her  wrath. 
When  a  man  came  one  Sunday  to  ask  the  return  of  a  new  dog- 
collnr  that  one  of  the  sons  had  stolen,  she  lunged  at  him  with 
hor  fist  and  he  reeled  from  the  stoop.  Having  taken  the  advice 
f)f  n(MjrhI)(U's  ho  returned  when  Herman,  the  father,  was  at  home 
and  the  collar  was  produced. 

in  the  enrlv  vears  of  her  married  life  at  least,  Henrietta  was 
I>erfectly  faithful  to  her  brute  of  a  husband,  and  he  recognized 
this  and  said,  "  Well,  anyway,  Henrietta  does  not  run  around," 
and  from  beginning  to  end  she  loved  her  children.  As  house- 
kec»j)ers  go  Henrietta  was  neat  but  the  King  and  Kauber  strains 
are  exctssivelv  neat  an<l  thriftv,  so  that  her  relatives  found  some 
things  to  criticize  in  her  housekeeping.  They  regarded  it  as 
litth*  short  of  sin  that  she  did  not  have  enough  coal,  potatoes 
and  other  su{)plies  laid  in  in  the  fall  to  last  all  winter  and  they 
disliked  it  that  she  did  not  set  the  table  and  have  family  meals 
instead  of  letting  each  one  eat  when  he  got  home.  And  last  and 
most  disgusting  to  her  relatives  she  had  bedbugs,  at  least  she 
lia<l  one,  as  the  following  storv'  was  told  to  prove.  One  day  a 
l)rother-in-law  went  with  ifr.  Kauber  to  Seaside,  a  resort  near 
X,  and  as  thev  sat  <lown  to  the  table  to  drink  beer  the  head  of 
the  Kaul)er  family  {)icked  a  bedbug  off  his  coat,  set  it  down  on 
th<*  iloor  headed  toward  X,  and  said  "  Xow  see  if  vou  can  find 
vour  way  home."  "  Yes,  that  is  Herman  "  said  the  relative, 
*'  1I<*  Wduldn't  givp  himself  the  trouble  to  kill  that  bedbug.  He 
ii(»ver  did  anything  to  h(»lp." 
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\i -^i  v»r*  tlio  iiJativcs  believe  that  the  downfall  of  the  Rauber 
•.  >  was  due  more  to  environment  than  to  an  inherited  criminal 
*  i,.iiiK*v,  and  they  are  probably  right.  The  environment  created 
>\  tho  ali'oholic,  raging  father  and  the  swearing  mother  was 
;^'.v:ty  intense  for  young  nerves,  but  the  children  love  their 
-lu'ihor  and  abhor  their  father.  As  they  sat  discussing  him 
!hoir  voices  were  raised  and  their  words  were  strong. 

•*  11^  bit  me  through  the  thumb,"  said  one,  "  Here  is  the  scar." 

"  Ves,  he  would  bite  a  dog's  tail  off,"  said  another. 

**  lie  chased  me  with  a  razor." 

*' When  I  was  so  high"  (measuring),  "he  pounded  so  hard 
t»n  th(»  table  that  the  lamp  went  up  in  the  air  and  poor  little 
kid  that  I  was,  I  crawled  under  the  table  in  terror." 

**  Why  you  "  (meaning  the  inspector)  "  couldn't  talk  with  him. 
lie  doesn't  know  anything.  He  is  just  rough  and  rude,  wouldn't 
treat  you  civilly.  And  if  you  said  anything  he  didn't  like  he 
would  strike  vou." 

**  When  he  met  us  on  the  street  he  would  never  speak  to  us  or 
take  us  by  the  hand.     He  never  said  a  kind  word  to  us." 

*'  He  swore  and  used  awful  language  before  us  and  called  my 
mother  vile  names  and  if  we,  not  knowing  how  bad  the  words 
were,  called  each  other  by  them,  he  would  give  us  a  black  eye 
that  would  last  a  week." 

"  I  often  wondered  why  other  fathers  were  nice  to  their  chil- 
dren and  made  happy  home  life,  and  why  our  father  did  not" 

**  He  was  always  ugly  when  he  was  drunk,  not  silly  or  happy, 
just  brutally  ugly  and  he  was  dnmk  most  of  the  time." 

"  When  he  camo  home  if  his  supper  wasn't  ready  he  would 
throw  the  frvin^  i)iin  out  of  tho  window,  meat  and  all." 

'^  He  never  called  us  children,  he  called  us  curs  and  brats." 

"  When  we  were  older  and  worked  and  got  a  piano  we  couldn't 
have  any  company  and  sing  and  play  at  home  because  he  cursed 
and  raged  so." 

"He  didn't  got  settled  at  night  till  eleven  o'clock  and  thirst 
for  drink  drove  him  out  at  4 :30  or  5 :00  in  the  morning.  We 
couldn't  oyow  ^ot  our  n^t.  WIkmi  drunk  ho  fell  in  the  canal, 
and  crawling  out  slept  on  its  bank  with  icicles  forming  all  over 
him.    It  didn't  make  him  sick  at  all  for  he  took  another  drinL" 
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"He  drank  so  much  that  his  nose  is  spread  out  all  over  his 
face  and  his  skin  is  purple  with  it." 

"  He  stole  chickens  and  other  things.  It  is  our  father  that  is 
the  matter  with  us  Rauber  boys." 

As  this  accusation  of  the  father  progressed  with  the  insistency 
of  a  Greek  chorus  discussing  a  tragic  crisis,  the  inspector  said  to 
herself,  "  This  is  hyperbole.  The  Raubers  have  a  trait  of  exagger- 
ation," but  after  she  had  seen  their  father  in  the  unsavory  saloon- 
hotel  outside  the  city  limits,  where  he  puts  in  his  spare  time,  she 
realized  that  "  The  English  language  has  no  words  to  describe  so 
inhuman  a  creature."  He  is  a  man  of  fifty-five,  well  set  up 
physically,  apparently  perfectly  healthy,  with  a  bulbous  nose  and 
the  hardest  face  ever  seen.  A  voice  that  ought  to  be  rich,  deep 
and  melodious  is  soulless  and  harsh.  The  man  seems  devoid  of 
every  human  trait,  of  love,  and  joy  and  hope,  and  solicitude  for 
offspring,  of  memory  of  the  past  and  plans  for  the  future.  He 
cannot  be  compared  favorably  with^  even  a  dumb  animal.  Every 
spark  of  gallantry,  of  manhood,  seems  dead.  He  is  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  code  or  family  life  in  the  world. 
Yet  he  is  not  so  mentally  dull  as  he  is  spiritually  sodden.  He 
said  "I  know  who  you  are  and  what  you  have  come  for.  My 
family  have  told  me  but  I  am  not  interested.  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  Fritz  did  wrong.  Let  them  take  him  away  and  punish  him. 
I  wish  nothing  to  do  with  it."  Such  was  his  interest  in  his 
youngest  son,  an  attractive  lad  who  had  been  sentenced  to  a 
reformatorj'  within  a  month.  And  with  that  he  went  back  to 
the  barroom,  his  heaven. 

Nor  was  the  alcoholism  and  bad  temper  of  the  father  the  only 
factor  which  ruined  the  environment  of  the  home  for  the  children. 
Herman  Rauber  like  his  father  often  refused  to  work,  saying 
that  he  was  a  union  man  and  must  have  union  wages.  He  bragged 
that  he  could  got  lots  of  work  at  $9  a  week  but  that  he  would 
not  work  for  less  than  $12.  During  these  idle  times  the  wife 
certainly  could  not  support  the  big  family  and  debts  piled  up.  If 
a  child  could  bring  home  pieces  of  wood  and  coal  he  was  not  asked 
where  he  got  them.  The  father  was  wK)nt  to  brag  of  the  many 
things  he  had  taken  without  getting  caught.  There  was  the  time 
when  he  and  his  brother  Gottfried  thought  it  best  to  quit  X 
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a  8pell  and  while  walking  the  tracks  toward  B.  in  another  county, 
found  a  solitary  well-dressed  man.  They  judged  the  man  had 
money  and  as  they  had  none  they  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a 
coupling-pin  and  took  all  he  had,  a  watch  and  three  cents.  Another 
time  Honnan  was  so  clever  as  to  rob  a  henroost  and  not  get  caught. 
These  were  no  ordinary  eating  hens,  they  were  pedigree  stock 
If  a  beer  barrel  or  wine  cask  was  left  out  it  seemed  like  !in  invita- 
tion to  Herman  Rauber  to  take  it. 

The  familv  have  alwavs  been  hard  up  but  nevertheless  desire 
to  live  well.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  not  fond  of 
work.  The  easiest  way  to  make  a  living  is  to  take  it.  Moreover 
the  boys  were  often  and  again  turned  out  of  the  house  because 
they  would  not  work  and  this  fairly  forced  them  to  help  them- 
selves to  that  which  others  had  acquired.  Probably  they  would 
not  steal  if  there  was  any  easier  way  to  live  without  work,  and 
by  spells  they  all  do  some  work,  but  they  do  not  love  it. 

The  strongest  trait  of  all  in  the  Raubers  is  the  lust  for  battle. 
The  boys  have  always  hung  together  pretty  well  and  a  saloon 
outside  the  city  limits  was  long  their  headquarters.  Let  some 
nnwarv'  customer  say  something  to  offend  the  Raubers  and  the 
whole  pack  were  at  him.  Wolfgang  was  once  pulled  in  for  defend- 
ing the  Catholic  religion  with  his  fists.  lie  is  said  even  to  have 
})itched  in  when  husbands  and  wives  were  quarreling  although  it 
was  none  of  his  business.  A  Rauber  is  always  spoiling  for  a 
fight  and  it  is  an  unhappy  polic-eman  that  has  to  arrest  him  for 
ho  doesn't  mind  beating  up  the  police  too.  Wolfgang  is  the  oldest 
and  when  the  others  were  still  young  Wolfgang  was  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  police  authorities.  Thus  every  young  Rauber 
looked  on  the  jxilice  as  his  enemies  and  if  he  could  put  something 
over  on  them  so  much  the  better.  One  of  the  boys  said  that  they 
feel  that  all  the  ])oHcc  in  X  are  down  on  them  and  are  always 
planning  to  "  get  them."  Thus  they  grow  suspicious  of  every 
stranger.  The  inspector  was  to  them  a  female  detective  to  whom 
nothing  must  l>e  told  until  she  gaine<l  their  confidence.  Then  they 
cooperated  and  made  the  statements  quoted  above.  Handsome 
and  healthy  as  they  are,  and  intelligent  and  spirited,  the  forces 
which  denied  them  the  happy,  peaceful  home-life  they  so  much 
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craved  as  children,  deserve  severe  opprobrium.  To  be  sure  they 
had  in  any  case  some  appetite  for  drink  to  overcome  but  their 
love  for  battle  rightly  directed  might  have  placed  them  in  the 
ranks  of  a  police  force  as  guardians  of  the  peace  instead  of  its 
defamers.  They  would  have  worked  well  at  a  job  where  they 
could  be  well-dressed  and  respected  and  could  settle  disputes.  As 
one  policeman  said  with  a  degree  of  frankness,  "  Wlmi  a  pity  the 
Raubers  broke  the  laws.  With  nine  votes  in  the  family  they  could 
have  had  any  position  the  city  of  X  had  to  offer  if  only  they  were 
straight.*' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rauber  are  now  living  apart.  She  says  it  is  the 
fourteenth  and  last  time.  He  pays  her  $5  a  week  but  she  has  to 
go  after  it  Saturday  nights  to  Black's  saloon,  his  hanging-out 
place,  and  Mrs.  Black  says  he  often  fairly  insults  her  before  he 
pays  the  money.  Now  that  she  is  through  rearing  her  family  she 
shows  some  signs  of  desire  for  a  sporting  life.  It  is  a  question 
why  she  moves  so  often  and  to  such  great  distances.  The  neigh- 
bors fear  her  tongue  and  do  not  «iy  much,  but  a  reliable  authority 
is  of  the  opinion  that  she  harbors  men,  gives  them  drink  and  gets 
all  their  money.  There  is  no  proof  of  this  but,  if  so,  for  the  sake 
of  her  young  daughter  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  Here  again  the 
fault  probably  is  not  desire  for  sex  gratification  but  for  love  of 
fine  clothes  and  the  pleasures  that  money  will  bring.  Mrs. 
Rauber's  relatives  do  not  see  much  of  her  and  do  not  suspect  her 
of  improper  conduct  in  this  way,  but  they  freely  admit  that  she 
is  nervous  and  irascible  and  suggest  that  her  troubles  have  nearly 
turned  her  mind.  Thev  say  that  she  savs  of  herself,  "  I  shall  end 
up  in  the  insane  asylum,"  but  this  is  not  very  evident.  She  is 
noisy  and  excitable  but  she  keeps  up  a  brave  front  and  would 
undoubtedly  like  to  live  like  a  lady  and  deserve  the  res])ect  be- 
stowed upon  one  if  she  knew  how.  That  her  hard  life  has  not 
disoriented  her  more  than  it  has  is  a  wonder.  For  her  to  leave 
unpaid  debts  when  she  moves  seems  to  l>c  a  habit  of  long  standing. 

At  least  twelve  addresses  of  hers  were  found,  the  present  one 
being  the  corner  of  G.  and  H.  streets,  X,  a  five-room  apartment 
over  an  empty  store,  at  $5  a  week.  There  is  a  bath-room,  but  only 
stove  heat,  hardwood  floors,  not  verj'  much  furniture,  but  mostly 
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new,  a  pleasant,  neat  home.     Only  her  daughter  Frieda  lives  with 
her.     Mrs.  Rauber  was  bom  in  X  in  1864. 

The  Children  of  Herman  and  Henrietta  Rauber 

The  first  l)om,  WoJffja7i(j,  111-10,  was  bom  in  X  in  1882  and 
is  now  in  Detroit.  He  was  not  seen.  He  is  of  medium  build, 
weighs  about  100  lbs.  and  is  tattooed  with  a  butterfly.  He  joined 
the  navy  and  deserted.  His  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Rita  L.,  then 
lived  in  B.  and  he  wont  to  her  house  and  induced  her  son  Wil- 
helni,  his  eousiu  two  years  his  junior,  to  run  away  to  X  with  him. 
They  took  passage  in  an  empty  box  car.  As  it  was  winter  they 
nearlv  froze  and  starved  and  Wilhelm  was  almost  delirious  for 
a  drink.  When  they  reached  X  Wolfgang  looked  for  water  first 
and  was  giving  Wilhelm  the  drink  he  craved  when  he  saw  a 
policeman  coming.  Instantly  he  deserted  the  sick  boy  and  fled. 
Wilhelm  was  taken  to  the  hospital  with  a  diagnosis  of  frozen 
kidneys,  and  was  not  expected  to  live  but  he  did.  Wolfgang 
was  cai)tured  and  returned  to  the  navy.  Again  he  escaped  and 
was  captured  and  was  offered  for  retum  to  the  navy,  but  the 
navv  said  '*  Xo,  thanks."  Thev  had  seen  all  thev  wanted  of 
him.  Wolfgang  married  Gladys,  III-20,  but  she  was  glad  to 
divorce  him.  lie  has  been  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Detroit, 
and  when  he  travels  always  jumps  freights.  He  is  a  notorious 
fighter  and  all  his  aunts  and  uncles  have  tried  to  keep  their  sons 
out  of  his  path.  At  one  time  he  was  a  railroad  trainman.  His 
police  and  county  court  records  follow: 

Police  Court 

Xovcmbcr  7,  1902.  Convicted  of  petit  larceny;  judgment 
susj)on<lcd;  crave  his  age  as  21  years. 

December  iM,  100*5.  Convicted  of  assault  3rd  degree  (arrested 
for  assault  2nd  degree,  pleaded  guilty  to  assault  3rd  degree),  sen- 
t(Miccd  to  pay  a  iine  of  $'50  or  serve  30  days  in  M.  County  Peni- 
tentiary,    (lave  his  age  as  21  years. 

!May  2-K  lOO.S.  Convicte*!  of  assault  3rd  degree;  discharged, 
complainant  not  appearing. 
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June  15,  1904.  Arrested  for  grand  larceny  2nd  degree;  dis- 
charged. 

July  1,*  1904.  Convicted  of  petit  larceny,  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $180  or  serve  180  days  in  the  County  Penitentiary. 

December  17  1906.  Arrested,  charge  assault  3rd  d^ree;  dis- 
charged. 

September  11,  1906.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  sentenced  to 
serve  two  months  in  County  Penitentiary  or  pay  a  fine  of  $10. 

September  12,  1906.  Convicted  of  vagrancy;  sentenced  to 
County  Penitentiary  for  10  days. 

January  16,  1907.  Convicted  of  vagrancy;  sentenced  to 
County  Penitentiary  for  10  days. 

January  14,  1908.  Convicted  of  non-support;  sentence  sus- 
pended. ^ 

April  4,  1908.  Convicted  of  malicious  mischief;  judgment 
suspended. 

June  8,  1908.  Convicted  of  non-support  and  intoxication; 
ordered  brought  in. 

September  21,  1908.  Convicted  of  vagrancy;  sentenced  to 
County  Penitentiary  for  10  days. 

[N'ovember  5,  1908.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  sentenced  to 
County  Penitentiary  for  5  months. 

September  10,  1909.  Convicted  of  vagrancy;  judgment 
suspended. 

January  27,   1910.     Arrested  for  vagrancy;  dismissed. 

March  29,  1910.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $10  or  serve  10  days  in  the  County  Penitentiary. 

July  26,  1910.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  judgment  sus- 
pended. 

Xovember  4,  1911.  '  Arrested,  charge  assault  3rd  degree,  for- 
feited $20  bail. 

January  27,  1912.  Arrested,  charge  intoxication;  judgment 
suspended. 

March  5,  1912.  Convicted  of  creating  a  disturbance;  sen- 
tenced to  County  Penitentiary  for  a  period  of  6  months;  gave 
age  as  35. 
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December  5,  1913.     Convicted  of  assault  3rd  degree;  sentenced 
to  County  Penitentiary  for  30  days;  gave  his  age  as  30  years. 
November  3,  1014.    County  Penitentiary,  30  days.    * 

County  Court 

November  20,  1914.  Indicted  jointly  with  his  brothers 
Beowulf,  Oscar  and  Gustav,  for  robbery,  first  degree;  tried  to- 
gether with  Beowulf  upon  the  indictment  and  convicted;  verdict 
set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted.  Beowulf  pleaded  guilty  to 
grand  larceny,  second  degree.  (See  record  of  Beowulf.)  Wolf- 
gang released  on  his  own  recognizance. 

Whenever  Wolfgang  was  in  jail  his  mother  would  go  to  him 
and  take  him  candy  and  pies  and  cakes.  She  always  stood  by 
him. 

The  second  son,  *IIaiis  Ravber,  III-21,  was  bom  in  X  in 
1884  and  is  now  married  to  Minna,  III-22,  and  lives  with  her 

in  ,  outside  the  city  limits.     They  have  two  children, 

*Heinri€h,  aged  about  3%,  and  '^Rosa,  aged  about  2.  Hans  drinks 
some  and  doesn't  like  to  work  very  well.  W^hen  seen  he  was 
employed.     He  rents  half  a  house,  a  rather  humble  home.     His 

wife  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  B ,  at  whose  saloon  the  Rauber 

boys  have  hung  out.     Hans  and  Minna  were  in  parochial  school 

together,  and  have  long  liked  each  other,  although  Mr.  B 

was  opposed.  In  the  end  the  marriage  was  one  of  necessity  and 
the  good  priest  saw  that  it  was  properly  solemnized.  For  some 
time  they  lived  at  the  saloon.  Alinna  is  one  of  17  children.  She 
is  a  quiet  little  woman  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Her  children 
seem  normal.  Hans  is  rather  small  and  looks  pinched,  but  has  a 
noisv  voice.  He  lives  in  the  same  world  of  fear  as  the  rest  of 
the  family.  The  inspector's  call  at  his  door  when  he  was  not  in 
made  him  "so  nervous  he  conkhrt  eat  his  supper."  When  seen, 
he  cooperated  well  after  he  understood  that  no  one  was  trying  to 
"get  him."'     His  police  court  record  follows: 

May  5,  1904.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  judgment  sus- 
pended; gave  a^e  as  19  years. 

January  26,  1900.  Arrested  charged  with  malicious  mischief; 
discharged;  gave  his  age  as  21  years. 
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December  17^  1906.  Arrested  and  charged  with  assault^  third 
degree;  dismissed. 

January  16,  1907.  Convicted  of  assault,  third  degree;  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  $10  or  serve  10  days  in  the  County 
Penitentiary. 

November  13,  1911.  Convicted  of  assault,  third  degree;  sen- 
tenced to  serve  30  days  in  the  County  Penitentiary. 

May  25,  1912.  Arrested  charged  with  intoxication;  forfeited 
$20  bail. 

June  16, 1912.    Convicted  of  intoxication;  judgment  suspended. 

The  third  son,  *Siegfriedy  III-24,  was  bom  in  X,  Oct.  26, 

1886  (Pub.  Rec.),  and  boards  at St.,  X.    He  was  in  the 

navy,  is  said  to  have  been  married  and  lived  with  his  wife  one 
day  and  has  now  lived  for  some  time  with  a  woman  who  set  him 
up  in  the  cigar  business,  that  being  his  trade,  although  he  is  now 
driving  a  small  auto  truck,  and  owns  a  little  pleasure  car.  It  is 
possible  he  would  marry  this  girl  were  it  not  for  his  former  alli- 
ance. Had  he  not  heckled  the  inspector  for  asking  his  mother 
why  he  did  not  live  at  home,  she  would  not  have  known  that  he 

felt  guilty  for  living  at St.     When  he  was  feeling  more 

at  ease  he  assured  her  he  might  be  going  home  to  live  with  his 
mother  soon  now.  He  is  the  only  son  who  helps  support  his 
mother,  giving  her  $3  a  week. 

Siegfried  is  a  most  interesting  product  of  the  union  of  Her- 
man and  Henrietta.  He  has  curlv,  soft  brown  hair  and  a  fine 
German  set  of  teeth,  nose  a  little  heavy,  eyes  cold,  face  hard.  His 
voice  is  deep  and  heavy,  much  too  loud  when  he  is  excited,  but 
full  of  pathos  as  he  recounts  the  unhappiness  and  ignominy  of 
his  boyhood.  Siegfried  loves  fine  clothes  and  was  dressed  styl- 
ishly in  the  evening,  and  he  has  a  large  bump  of  self-esteem.  His 
voice  plays  lovingly  around  such  words  as,  "  When  I  was  engaged 
with  a  vaudeville  troup,"  "  When  I  went  out  in  my  car,"  "When 
I  used  to  play  on  the  piano  and  sing."  He  would  undoubtedly 
like  to  be  an  imposing,  highly-respected  citizen,  and  the  knowl- 
e<lge  that  the  police  are  watching  him  constantly,  and  that  if  any- 
thing is  missing  in  X.  they  will  come  and  pull  him  out  of  bed 
before  looking  anywhere  else,  puts  the  iron  into  his  young  soul. 
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Siegfried  has  enough  temperament  to  have  made  an  actor,  or  at 
least  a  politician  or  labor  agitator,  and  he  has  a  fine  figure,  not 
stout,  but  such  intelligence  as  he  possesses  must  be  devoted  to 
eluding  the  police.  lie  wishes  he  lived  in  a  city  where  he 
wouldn't  be  suspected  of  everything  that  happens.  Only  the 
Sunday  before,  he  had  come  in  from  hunting  and  thrown  down 
four  rabbits  wheu  a  policeman  came  up  and  wanted  to  search 
him  and  he  resisted.  1'his  young  man  is  at  war  with  society  and 
society  has  its  hand  raise<l  against  him.  There  is  no  way  that 
he  can  ever  get  to  bo  like  other  peoi)l(%  to  move  about  without 
fear,  for  he  is  a  marked  man,  he  bears  a  bad  name,  the  name 
liauber.  And  yet  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  him.  He  has 
some  of  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  and  is  kind  to  children  and 
helps  support  his  mother.  His  faults  are  that  he  drinks,  is  not 
overfond  of  work,  likes  to  live  and  dress  better  than  his  means 
will  afford,  is  capable  of  harshness  and  of  fighting,  and  is  in  con- 
flict with  society.     His  police  court  record  follows: 

February  8,  190(5.  Arresttnl  on  charge  of  petit  larceny;  dis- 
charged ;  gave  age  as  19. 

Dec'em])er  17,  1901).  Arrested  on  charge  of  assault,  third 
degree ;  d  i  sch a  rged. 

January  1(5,  1907.  Convicted  of  creating  a  disturbance;  sen- 
tenced to  i)ay  a  fine  of  $10  or  ser\x»  10  days  in  the  County 
Penitentiarv. 

January  ol,  1912.  Convicted  of  criminally  receiving  stolen 
property,  and  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

Februarv  2-1,  1912.  Arrested  for  iirrand  larcenv,  second  de- 
gree;  tak^  to  E.  to  answer  the  above  charge  there,  where  he  was 
alleged  topiave  br(>k(»n  into  a  store  and  committed  the  larceny. 

The  fifurth  son,  '^Paul  Oscar,  III-2(),  was  bom  in  X.,  Dec.  22, 

1888  (l^ub.  Record),  and  is  married  and  lives  at St.  His 

wife,  Jl/r///  *S'..  111-27,  has  had  troubh*  with  JFrs.  Rauber,  senior, 
who  says  that  she  lies.  Oscar  and  ^lay  boarded  with  Mr.  Rauber 
imtil  recently,  and  their  year-old  child,  *Jun^,  IV-7,  was  seen 
at  the  grandmother's.  June  is  a  charming  little  girl,  walks  well, 
has  four  teeth,  but  does  not  talk,  although  she  understands  many 
things.     She  seems  normal  and  has  a  good  disposition.     Oscar, 
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the  father,  is  quite  handsome,  due  to  brown  eyes  of  unusual 
beauty.  One  of  Herman  Rauber's  sisters  has  just  such  friendly, 
histrous  eyes.  Oscar  is  the  best  of  the  boys  now  living  and  works 
steadily  at  his  trade  of  cigarmaking.  The  appeal,  which  he 
makes  on  one's  sj-mpathy  while  telling  of  his  wretched  childhood, 
is  intense.    His  police  and  county  court  records  follow : 

May  25,  1912.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $10  or  ser\-e  30  days  in  the  County  Penitentiary;  gave  his 
age  as  23. 

November  20,  1914.  Indicted  jointly  with  his  brothers  Wolf- 
gang, Beowulf  and  Gustav,  for  robbery,  first  degree;  after  the 
trial  of  Wolfgang  and  Beowulf  he  was  released  upon  his  own 
recognizance. 

Beowulf,  III-28,  the  fifth  son,  was  born  in  X.  in  1800,  was 
in  the  navy,  and  later  occupied  as  a  fireman  and  a  driver.  He 
is  unmarried  and  is  now  in  prison.  He  has  the  following  bad 
court  records: 

March  2,  1908.     Arrested  on  charge  of  malicious  mischief; 

eharge  withdrawn,  case  dismissed. 

June  19,  1908.     Count v  Penitentiarv  for  10  davs. 
/  ft  «  t. 

Deceml)er  30,  1911.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  judgment 
suspended;  gave  age  as  21  years. 

March  5,  1912.  Convicted  of  creating  a  disturbance;  son- 
tttttced  to  serve  30  davs  in  the  County  Penitentiarv. 


County  Court 

November  3,  1902.  Arrested  and  taken  to  the  shelter  for 
stealing  apples;  November  4,  1902,  no  comi)liunt  filed;  released. 
(Children's  part  of  County  Court.) 

February  25,  1915.  Convicted  upon  his  plea  of  guilty  of  ixr^ind 
larceny,  second  degree.  (Indicted  for  ro])borv,  first  decree.) 
Gave  his  age  as  24  years;  sentenced  to  Auburn  Prison  under  an 
Indeterminate  sentence  of  not  less  than  2  veins,  2  months,  nor 
n»ore  than  4  years,  7  months.  Admitted  to  Auburn,  March  1, 
1915.    Transferred,  Great  Meadows,  July  2,  1015. 

irustav,  III-29,  the  sixth  son,  was  born  in  X.,  Dec.  IT,,  1892 
(Pub.  Rcc),  and  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Auburn   Prison,     lie 
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was  always  disorderly,  an<l  for  somotliiug  he  did  during  lnstnl^ 
tions  wheii  a  iiiero  lad,  the  priost  sent  him  away  to  an  institution 
for  training.  lie  always  said  he  *'  didn't  care,"  and  that  jjerhaps 
accounts  for  his  coiiiuiitiiunt  to  the  State  Industrial  School,  to 
Elmira  liefonnatorv.  and  to  Auburn  State  Prison. 

Giistav  was  sent  to  the  industrial  school  for  stealing  ehickcniy 
was  paroled,  returned,  and  escaped.  In  Klniira  Itefonnatory  he 
was  in  the  fourth  i)riniary  and  did  fairly  well.  lie  passed  seven 
examinations,  hut  failed  in  niathenuitics  and  two  others.  In 
trade  studies  he  did  best,  had  80  per  cent,  twice  in  moulding,  78 
per  cent,  in  language,  and  '20  per  cent.,  and  another  time  49  per 
cent.,  in  arithmetic.  He  was  not  especially  troublesome,  his  three 
offenses  being  that  he  called  names,  fought  and  stole  IIanibui]gef 
steak.  He  was  paroled  Xov.  20,  1911,  to  work,  and  was  later 
allowed  to  work  in  X.  He  made  six  reports  while  on  parole,  and 
his  absolute*  release  from  the  reformatory  was  apj>roved  Jan.  15, 
1912.  On  Feb.  29,  1912,  he  was  sentenced  to  Auburn  Prison  for 
a  term  of  from  2  vears  to  -1  vears  and  4  months,  and  was  trans- 
ferred  to  (Minton  Pris(m. 

On  April  19,  191;")  he  was  sentenced  to  Auburn  again.  Fritz 
tells  that  an  Irish  lad  Pat,  stole  a  good  bit  of  money  and 
shared  it  with  Gustav,  but  that  Pat  managed  to  put  the  blame 
on  Gustav  and  to  get  a  lighter  sentence  than  (Justav  got-  Tlii3 
made  (lustjiv  mnd  nnd  in  Aubuni  he  had  a  light  with  Pat 
for  which  he  was  jjunished,  by  ])eing  sent  to  the  *'  cooler''  fori 
number  of  days  and  living  on  bread  and  water.  Fritz  think 
Gustav's  tuberculosis  dates  from  this  experience.  This  stoiT  i* 
unconfirmc^d  but  shows  one  of  tli(»  reasons  why  the  Kanbers  are 
bitter  against  the  instruments  of  justice  and  refonnation. 

While  paroled  from  Auburn  he  misbehaved  and  was  sent  baet 
BO  that  he  was  in  Aul)urn  thn^e  times.  He  became  addicted  »o 
morphine  and  his  brothers  attributes  his  gross  moral  insensibility 
to  the  use  of  this  drug.  Ft  is  possible,  too,  that  his  long  teniw  ia 
institutions  tended  to  harden  him.  (Vrtainly  it  seems  that  liis 
early  death  cut  short  a  career  of  crijue,  for  there  was  little  good 

in  him. 

Gustav  never  respond(Ml  to  reformatory  measures.     His  record 

foUowa: 
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May  15,  1908.  Committed  to  the  State  Industrial  School  by 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  upon  a  charge  of  burglary  and  petit  larceny. 

March  2,  1910.  Convicted  of  burglary  third  degree  and  grand 
larceny  second  degree ;  gave  his  age  as  seventeen  years ;  stated  he 
had  been  before  convicted  of  petit  larceny  and  vagrancy  —  sen- 
tenced to  Elmira  Reformatory. 

February  26,  1912.  Convicted  of  burglary  third  degree  and 
grand  larceny  second  degree;  gave  his  age  as  nineteen  years; 
stated  he  had  before  been  convicted  of  petit  larceny  and  birrglary 
third  degree  and  grand  larceny  second  degree  —  sentenced  to 
Auburn  Prison  under  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  not  less  than 
2  years  nor  more  than  4  years  3  months. 

February  16,  1915.  Convicted  of  grand  larceny  second  degree, 
upon  his  plea  of  guilty.  (He  was  indicted  for  robbery  first  degree 
as  second  offense),  gave  his  age  as  22  yrs;  stated  he  had  before 
been  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  and  burglary  third  degree  and 
grand  larceny  second  degree  twice;  sentenced  to  Auburn  Prison 
for  a  term  of  five  vears. 

Gustav  looked  very  much  like  his  father  and  had  a  hard,  frown- 
ing face.  He  died  in  Clinton  Prison  Hospital,  Xovember  17, 
1915,  of  pulmonarj'  hemorrhage  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Buried  in  X. 

The  seventh  child  was  a  girl  Elsa,  III-t]0,  who  died  of  measles 
at  the  age  of  19  months.    She  was  born  in  X  in  1895. 

The  oighth  child,  or  seventh  son,  was  Otto,  III-31,  bom  in 
X  June  29,  1897  (pub.  rec.)  and  died  June  19,  1915,  of  phthisis 
(pub.  rec),  aged  17  years  11  months  and  20  days.  He  was  a 
machinist  by  trade  and  promised  his  mother  that  the  police  would 
never  get  him  and  they  never  did. 

The  ninth  child,  eighth  son,  was  ^Fritz,  III-32,  boni  in  X., 
August  13,  1899,  now  in  Elmira  Reformatory.  The  priest  says 
that  as  a  young  l)oy  he  found  him  on  the  strtH^ts  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  and  a  relative  says,  **At  the  ago  of  thirteen  he  lay 
around  outside  nights  and  wasn't  teaehed  to  work,  lie  was 
pushed  out  of  the  house  by  his  mother,  like  a  dog  and  she  told 
him  *  You  get  your  living  von  barking.'  What  was  the  poor  child 
to  do  but  to  steal  ?  He  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything.  It 
was  just  the  same  with  Otto."     In  parochial  school  he  was  con- 
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sidered  stubborn,  but  not  a  bully  and  not  immoral.  The  matron 
of  the  Shelter,  from  which  he  escaped  twice,  reports  that  he 
seemed  to  have  no  bad  sex  habits.  He  told  her  he  could  see  that 
crime  doesn't  pay  and  he  was  "  going  to  cut  it  out."  He  reached 
the  sixth  grade  in  school,  and  many  persons  were  surprised  when 
he,  like  all  of  his  brothers,  turned  to  crime.  He  was  a  nice  look- 
ing boy,  verj'  tall  and  seemed  to  be  made  of  better  stuff.  But  he 
was  easily  influenced  and  was  chrotiically  out  of  funds.  Eveiy 
member  of  his  family  drinks  beer,  and  his  mother  states  that  the 
last  time  lie  stole  he  had  been  to  a  Jewish  wedding  and  was 
intoxicated. 

His  record  in  the  Children's  Court  shows  quite  a  list  of  lar 
cenies.  On  August  27,  1912,  he  stole  a  wheel;  on  November  19, 
1914,  he  attempted  to  burglarize  the  French  Church;  from  one 
John  Thomas  he  stole  a  gold  watch  and  $3;  in  May  6,  1915,  he 
broke  into  a  store  and  stole  20  sack  coats,  20  pairs  pants  and 
3  raincoats  valued  at  $150,  and  took  the  loot  away  in  an  auto;  on 
July  13,  1916,  was  his  last  offense,  which  landed  him  in  Elmiii 
Reformatorj'.    His  court  record  follows: 

County  Court,  Children's  Part 

Fritz  Rauber,  born  August  13,  1899. 

September  10,  1912.  Petition  filed  alleging  delinquency- 
taking  a  bicycle  (August  27,  1912). 

September  17,  1912.     Placed  on  probation. 

November  8,  1912.  Before  court  for  violation  of  probation; 
sent  to  shelter  until  Xovember,  1914. 

November  12,  1912.     Escaped  from  the  shelter. 

January  17,  1913.  Before  court  for  violation  of  probation; 
continued. 

October  23,  1913.  Before  court  for  violation  of  probation; 
continued. 

December  2,  1913.     Taken  to  shelter  for  malicious  mischief. 

December  5,  1913.     No  i)etition  filed;  released. 

April  2,  1914.     Dismissed  from  probation. 

November  20,  1914.  Petition  filed  by  Officer  Kauffman  alleg- 
ing delinquency  —  attempted  burglary. 

November  24,  1914.    Sent  to  municipal  hospital. 
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December  13,  1914.    Returned  to  shelter. 

December  16,  1914.  Permitted  to  leave  shelter  to  find  work 
and  live  with  mother  under  probationary  oversight  of  the  court. 

Februarv  26,  1915.     Petition  dismissed. 

May  21,  1915.  Petition  filed  alleging  delinquency  —  taking 
clothing  valued  at  $150  —  burglary  and  larceny. 

May  22,  1915.     Escaped  from  the  shelter. 

October  4,  1916.  (In  adult's  part  of  County  Court.)  Indicted 
for  robbery,  first  degree;  pleaded  guilty  to  assault,  second  degree 
—  sentenced  to  Elmira  Keformatory. 

The  records  at  Elmira  Reformatory  show  that  at  the  age  of 
17  Fritz  Rauber's  height  is  5  feet  11%  inches  and  his  weight 
15914  lbs.,  that  his  mental  status  and  capacity,  moral  appreciation 
and  susceptibility  are  poor,  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  drink 
beer  and  whiskey,  and  to  visit  prostitutes  two  or  three  times  a 
month,  and  that  he  had  a  chancre  when  he  was  14.  He  is  doing 
fourth  primary  work  poorly  and  fails  especially  with  arithmetic, 
in  which  he  got  zero. 

Fritz  has  a  long  face,  long  ears,  gray  eyes,  not  quite  on  a  level 
when  they  glance,  and  fairly  good  teeth.  He  is  somewhat  emo- 
tional and  cries  easily.  He  cried  at  his  trial  and  again  while 
being  interviewed.  Like  his  brothers,  he  is  rather  open  in  his 
speech  and  speaks  in  a  direct  way.  He  says  his  first  stealing  was 
done  in  the  ten-cent  store  which  he  and  boy  friends  would  walk 
through  and  "  scoop "  things.  He  smiled  as  he  recalled  this 
pastime.  He  says  he  did  it  when  he  was  thirteen.  At  that  age 
he  loft  home,  got  some  long  trousers  and  beat  his  way  about  the 
world  for  eight  months.  By  jumping  freights  and  getting  odd 
jobs  to  do  he  made  his  way  to  Buflfalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Chicago,  Terra  Haute,  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines,  Arkansas,  and 
Huxie,  Mo.  Fi-om  the  last  named  place  he  decided  for  the  first 
time  to  write  home  and  got  a  letter  in  reply  that  made  him  home- 
sick to  the  degree  that  he  started  for  home. 

In  1914  he  made  another  tour;  in  1915  another;  and  again  in 
1916,  and  has  been  as  far  as  Chicago  three  times.  From  the 
time  he  was  thirteen  he  went  in  for  men's  vices,  drinking,  gam- 
bling and  visiting  prostitutes.  According  to  his  story  he  made 
good  money  by  spells  at  common  labor,  shoveling  coal,  working 
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in  hotels  and  the  like.     He  describes  Wolfgang  a^  an  awful 
fighter,  one  who  could  never  see  a  quarrel  going  on  without  pitch- 
ing in  and  taking  sides,  but  he  praises  his  conduct.    He  confirms 
the  account  of  Siegfried's  brief  marriage,  says  that  Oscar  worked 
hard  and  helped  support  the  family  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that 
Otto   was  a  good  boy  to  work.       He  reports  that   his   father 
would  be  out  all  night  after  pay  day  and  throw  aivay  all  his 
money,   and   thinks  there  is  something  wrong  with  him.     His 
mother  was  gooil  to  him,  but  he  does  not  speak  tenderly  of  her. 
When  asked  to  name  any  good  influence  there  had  been  in  his 
life,  a  kind  friend  or  teacher  that  inspired  him  to  right  living,  he 
said  there  had  lieen  none.     He  seems  as  devoid  of  ethical  prin- 
cii)les,  conscience  and  love  of  others  as  is  his  father.    He  does  not 
like  lx*ing  in  Elmira,  complains  of  the  strict  discipline,  of  his 
assignments,  and  says  he  does  not  want  to  learn  a  trade,  for  lie  can 
make  nnough  money  without  knowing  one.    He  is  in  the  machine 
shop  but  has  no  love  of  it.    He  also  objects  to  the  strict  orders  in 
the  drill  squad.     Elmira  will  never  do  him  any  good,  he  claims, 
and  says  ho  has  learned  more  about  the  ways  and  methods  of  steal- 
ing since  he  came  there  than  he  ever  knew  before.    Thus,  thisboj 
is  scon  to  be  clcarlv  at  war  with  societv,  with  no  ideals  or  moral 
convictions  to  guide  him,  w^th  a  mind  that  appears  to  be  rather 
inferior  to  that  of  Gustav  and  the  older  boys,  and  a  childhood  and 
youth  spent  in  the  presence  or  pursuit  of  crime.     There  is  little 
hope  of  making  a  good  man  of  him  now. 

The  wanderlust  which  is  marked  in  Wolfgang  and  Fritz  is  also 
evidenced  by  a  **  trip  ■'  wliich  Beowulf,  Siegfried,  and  Oscar  took 
to  Portland,  ^\o.,  and  by  the  fiict  that  three  of  the  brothers  joined 
the  nnvy,  but  that  at  loast  two  of  them  deserted.  Herman,  the 
father,  and  his  brotlier  Gottfried  also  took  a  "hike"  from  X.  to 
B.  the  time  thcv  robbed  the  man  of  the  watch.  Mrs.  Rauber's 
wanderlust  consists  in  moving  rather  often  to  distant  parts  of  the 
citv  of  X.  This  is  partly  to  avoid  paying  debts  to  the  landlord, 
irrocer  and  bulchor. 

The  tenth,  and  last,  child  is  ^Frifda,  III-33,  bom  in  X  in 
1001,  a  large,  tall,  well-built,  pretty  girl  who  went  to  the  fifth 
grade  in  school  having  attended  mostly  the  parochial  schools,  and 
who  now  works  in  a  button  factory  on  piece  work,  9%  hours  ij 
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day,  gauging  button  slabs.  A  pay  slip,  which  was  seen,  shows 
that  she  earned  $13.86  in  one  week.  She  gives  her  wages  to  her 
mother. 

A  butcher,  who  was  interviewed,  seemed  much  more  interested 
in  Frieda's  moral  welfare  than  in  the  $12  which  Mrs.  Rauber 
owed  him  when  she  moved  away.  He  kept  saying,  "  The  girl  is 
«till  good,  but  she  will  not  be  long.  She  stays  home  and  goes  to  bed 
early  nights.  Her  mother,  I  see  walking  every  evening  on 
Main  street.  One  day  she  will  take  the  girl  with  her.  The  girl  is 
now  good."  A  neighbor  said  also,  rather  voluntarily,  that  Frieda 
goes  to  bed  soon  after  supper,  and  although  her  mother  urges 
her  to  have  a  beau,  refuses  to  go  out.  Like  all  the  family,  Frieda 
drinks  beer. 

When  Otto  died  in  June,  1915,  the  mother  left  Frieda  wi*h 
some  relatives  for  a  few  days,  and  they  say  Frieda  told  them  that 
her  mother  was  eniel  to  her  and  beat  her  and  locked  her  in  the 
bathroom,  but  made  them  promise  not  to  tell  it  for  fear  her 
mother  would  kill  her  for  telling.  The  mother  was  understood 
by  the  Children's  Court  to  be  living  with  a  young  man  recently. 
With  the  mother  age<l  52  and  the  daughter  aged  15,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  dangerous  this  sort  of  thing  is  for  the  daughter.  It  is  a 
new  kind  of  triangle.  Frieda's  birthday  is  not  publicly  recorded, 
but  her  mother  savs  she  was  born  in  1001.  Her  mother  savs  she 
wants  her  to  h«avc  neither  fijirl  friends  nor  men  friends,  and  that 
she  has  none.  This  nifiy  bo  because  the  mother  is  strongly  inter- 
ested in  the  wages.  However,  the  priest  snys  he  has  already  seen 
Frieda  associating  with  girls  whom  he  does  not  consider  nice. 
The  temptation  of  the  mother  will  l)e  to  get  what  money  her 
daughter  can  make,  both  as  days'  wages  and  in  other  ways.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Frieda's  virtue  is  a  thing  she  prizes 
above  everything  else.  She  has  put  up  a  stout  resistance  thus  far. 
Undoubtedly,  the  ,o:irl  needs  a  wise  woman  friend.  To  remove 
her  forcibly  from  her  home  would  be  a  hardship  to  her  mother 
-who  loves  her  and  whom  she  aids  to  support,  and  it  would  place 
the  family  in  further  oppositicm  to  the  government  on  the  ground 
of  unfair  j)lay. 

Frieda  is  too  good  a  girl  to  Ix*  sent  to  the  training  school,  and 
yet  she  knows  too  much  of  crime  and  debaucherj^  to  be  placed  in 
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a  home  of  great  innocence.  Besides,  she  is  self -supporting,  his 
a  good  job  and  is  earning  a  good  wage.  If  one  member  of  the 
family  is  thoroughly  industrious  then  far  be  it  from  the  publu 
to  nuike  lier  otlierwise.  She  is  a  pretty,  quiet-appearing  girl,  who 
was  evidently  som(?\vhat  backward  in  school  but  capable  in  indm- 
try.  In  school  she  was  considered  neat,  clean  and  submissive, 
but  sly. 

Herman  liauhcrs  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Although  the  central  theme  of  this  study  was  to  account  for 
the  deliiKjuencies  of  Herman  Kaubers  sons,  and  the  relatiTW 
wore  int(»rvicvved  mainly  with  this  thought  in  view,  nevcrthelea 
certain  tendencies  which  are  noticed  in  Herman's  family  can  be 

•r 

traced  in  the  others.  \ 

Of  Herman's  two  brothers,  Gottfried,  11-10,  was  highly  alco- 
holic, wjis  married  but  died  without  children.  He  is  thought  ts 
have  Ixmi  industri(Uis,  but  left  X,  and  little  is  known  about  him. 

The  ()th(*r  brother,  Aiign.st,  II-S,  is  an  excessively  alcoholic 
man,  so  much  so  that  he  is  said  to  drink  pure  alcohol  with  browa, 
sugar  in  it.  He  was  not  seen,  as  he  is  said  to  be  staying  ii 
PcMinsylvania  to  avoid  supporting  his  wnfe.  This  good  wodmHj 
^'Katrina.  II-O,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  women  the 
inspector  has  ever  chanced  to  meet.  Born  in  Germany  in  1854 
and  having  lived  then*  till  the  age  of  15,  her  speech  is  stiB 
sliirhtlv  Cierman.  She  is  both  intelliirent  and  virtuous,  wittv  and 
shrewd,  not  a  h(*avv  type  but  one  to  whose  eyes  laughter  and  teais 
come  in  qui<*k  succession.  She  is  a  thrifty  soul  and  a  pcrfeft^ 
housekeeper,  her  remarks  about  the  virtue  of  her  children  being] 
iut(M*spersed  with  wails  about  the  high  cost  of  living.  "Potatoei^ 
an*  diamonds  this  year,''  she  said.  "  We  are  glad  even  to  eat 
the  cripples."'  When  asked  if  the  high  price  of  coal  worried  hef; 
she  replied  proudly  that  as  usual  she  laid  in  her  whole  year*! 
supply  in  the  sjiring  when  prices  were  lowest.  She  has  supported 
and  brought  up  all  her  children,  five  in  number,  practicallT. 
unaided  by  her  husband,  who  <leserted  her  17  years  ago,  VfA 
before  that  contributc^d  r)0  cents  or  $1.00  a  week  to  the  family** 
maintenance,  and  came  and  ate  three  larffo  meals  a  dav,  and  when 
he  was  satisfied,  opened  the  window  and  whistled  for  the  doj^ 
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throwing  him  good  pieces  of  meat  while  the  children  looked  on 
with  hungry  eyes,  but  no  one  dared  to  protest.  She  has  faced 
death  many  times  from  the  raging,  drunken  husband  with  loaded 
pistols  and  sharp  weapons  in  his  hands.  One  day  he  vowed  he 
would  kill  her,  saying  he  could  shoot  most  anyboily  and  laid  the 
pistol  to  her  heart.  "  Well  kill  me  then.  You  will  only  kill  my 
trouble,''  but  he  desisted.  He  has  been  so  dangerous  at  times 
that  she  has  had  to  take  her  children  '^  and  walk  an  hour  through 
the  night ''  to  a  friend.  On  returning  home  one  such  Monday 
morning  she  found  the  house  locked  against  her  and  the  master 
gone.  She  crept  in  through  a  window  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  house  to  eat.  In  the  yard  she  had  a  few  potatoes  growing. 
These  she  dug  and  boiled  for  their  dinner.  There  was  nothing 
else  on  the  table.  Iler  husband  returned  and  was  so  angry  about 
the  poor  dinner  that  he  threw  the  potatoes,  plate  and  all,  into  the 
back  yard  where  thev  came  from.  *  ^ 

*^And  do  you  still  love  him  ? "  interposed  the  inspector. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  softly,  smiling  roguishly  through  her  tears, 
"  Oh  yes,  I  love  him." 

"And  whv  did  vou  marrv  him  when  he  drank  ?" 

"  Because  I  thought  I  could  reform  him.  He  had  a  good 
trade,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  I  was  taken  with  his  pretty  black 
eves.  I  did  not  think  then  that  I  was  the  one  who  would  be  hav- 
ing  the  black  eyes." 

*^\nd  about  your  sons?" 

"Oh,  if  you  could  help  me  with  my  son  Goetz !  He  goes  on 
sprees.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  not  worked  one  solid  year. 
And  when  he  does  work  thev  take  it  all  at  Seli<^'s  saloon.  Only 
recently  he  was  paid  oflF  $^0  and  Selig  took  $2(1  and  I  got  $-1-,  but 
I  have  him  to  sup])ort  and  he  is  37  years  old.  I  support  him  by 
being  janitor  at  the  German  Protestant  Church,  and  I  have  a 
long  walk  to  get  there.  And  when  I  go  by  Selig's  si>loon  Goetz 
stands  in  the  window  and  laughs  and  calls  to  Selig,  *  There  goes 
the  old  woman  to  shovel  coal  an<l  snow.'  And  it  is  much  snow 
I  had  to  shovel  on  all  these  sidewnlks  last  winter  and  I  went 
home  with  an  awful  ar'he  in  my  back  and  an  ache  in  mv  heart 
when  I  saw  my  boy  lying  drunk  at  Selig's.  As  long  as  he  has 
any  money  Selig  keeps  him  there,  but  when  his  money  is  all  gonq 
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he  says  to  him,  '  You  go  home  to  your  mother  and  let  her  support 
you.  What  do  I  want  of  you  more  here  ? '  And  when  I  hear 
a  noise  at  night  I  have  to  get  up.  and  come  down  to  see  if  it  is 
my  son  lying  in  the  cold,  drunk  on  the  stoop.  All  night  I  am 
worrying  about  him.  I  have  to  work  for  him  too  hard  by  day, 
and  by  night.  I  have  no  rest  because  of  him.  What  can  I  do! 
Last  April  he  was  in  the  County  Hospital  with  delirium  tremens. 
I  had  to  get  the  ambulance  to  come  to  Selig's  and  get  him,  and 
again  in  September  he  was  there.  When  he  gets  over  a  spell  he 
works  for  about  six  weeks  and  then  he  begins  to  drink  and  he 
drinks  and  drinks  until  he  is  wild  and  crazy  with  it  and  then 
he  is  awful  sick  and  comes  out  of  it  again.  ^Vhen  he  was  up  to 
the  County  Hospital  in  September,  Dr.  Smith  despaired  of  his 
life  but  ho  got  well.'' 

'*And  where  is  he  now?  " 

**  Lying  drunk  over  to  Selig's.  He'll  be  ready  for  the  hospital 
again  soon.  I  saw  something  advertised  in  the  paper  that  would 
cure  drunkenness  and  I  sent  and  got  it,  but  it  didn't  do  him  any 
good.  Why  he  has  one  leg  oflF  and  the  stump  gets  sore,  and  he 
had  some  alcohol  to  bathe  it  with  and  he  drank  that.  Xow  what 
can  you  do  for  me?    What  can  the  State  do  for  a  case  like  that?" 

**  Xotliing,  they  have  a  hospital  for  the  custody  of  alcoholics 
in  Massachusetts,  Init  none  in  this  state." 

These  and  many  other  statements  made  by  this  woman  were 
chocked  up  and  found  to  be  reliable.  Her  son  Goetz  is  described 
by  men  as  a  moan,  low-down  drunkard  who  "  bums  it  "  around 
oast  side  saloons  and  does  little  jobs  for  drinks.  He  w^as  bom 
in  R.,  N.  Y.,  in  1^70  or  1880,  came  to  X.  in  1894,  can  read  and 
write  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  woodworker.  One  of  the  striking 
thin/zs  about  his  evil  history  is  that  when  he  was  ten  years  old 
and  his  mother  was  very  hard  pressed  with  poverty  she  sent  him 
to  stay  a  while  with  his  grandmother,  Sieglinda  Rauber,  and  that 
wicked  old  woman  tausjht  him  that  there  is  no  good  in  the  world, 
no  God,  no  human  and  divine  law  and  moulded  him  into  an 
infidel.  He  has  never  boon  worth  anything  since.  Perhaps  he 
wouldn't  have  boon  anv^vav  but  his  mother  is  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian.  His  court  and  hospital  record,  together  with  that  of  his 
father,  follows; 
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Police  Court  Record  of  Goetz  Rauber  III-l 

September  11,  1906.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  judgment 
suspended. 

March  12,  1907.     County  Penitentiary,  20  days. 

January  9,  1908.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  sent  to  County 
Hospital  for  treatment;  gave  his  age  as  28  years. 

November  12,  1909.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  paroled  in 
care  of  probation  officer  for  six  months. 

January  2,  1911.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  judgment 
suspended. 

August  4,  1915.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $5  or  serve  15  days  in  the  County  Penitentiary. 

May  18,1916.   Convicted  of  intoxication;  judgment  suspended. 


County  Hospital 

Admitted 

Discharged 

Diagnosis 

Jan. 

10, 

1908 

Jan. 

20, 

1908 

Alcoholism 

Sept. 

11, 

1909 

Sept. 

16, 

1909 

Alcoholism 

Nov. 

3. 

1909 

Nov. 

8, 

1909 

Alcoholism 

May 

10, 

1910 

May 

16, 

1910 

Alcoholism 

Sept. 

3, 

1911 

Sept. 

10, 

1911 

Alcoholism 

Jan. 

10, 

1911 

Jan. 

11, 

1911 

Alcoholism 

June 

5, 

1911 

June 

14, 

1911 

Alcoholism 

Nov. 

10, 

1911 

Nov. 

21, 

1911 

Alcoholism 

July 

13, 

1912 

July 

30, 

1912 

Alcoholism 

Nov. 

8, 

1913 

Nov. 

24, 

1913 

Alcoholism 

April 

14, 

1914 

April 

20, 

1914 

.    Alcoholism 

July 

18, 

1914 

Aug. 

15, 

1914 

Alcoholism 

Dec. 

28, 

1914 

Jan. 

8, 

1915 

Alcoholism 

July 

26, 

1915 

Aug. 

2, 

1915 

Alcoholism 

Nov. 

18, 

1915 

Nov. 

30, 

1910 

Alcoholism 

Jan. 

12, 

1916 

Feb. 

3, 

1916 

Alcoholism 

April 

12, 

1916 

May 

16, 

1916 

Alcoholism 

Aug. 

28, 

1916 

Sept. 

18, 

1916 

Alcoholism 

(Doctor  gave  him  up) 


Polue  Court  Record  of  A  ucjust  Rauber  ITS 

March  6,  1904:.     County  Penitentiary,  6  months  or  bond. 

June  13,  1905.  Convicted  of  giving  tobacco  to  a  minor  child; 
judgment  suspended;  gave  his  age  as  50  years. 

September  22,  1900.     Arrested  for  non-support;  discharged. 

August's  second  child.  Bertha,  ITT-4,  died  when  9  weeks  old. 

*Charles,  III-5,  was  seen  as  he  was  at  home  being  out  of  work 
three  weeks.  (This  is  a  period  when  practically  every  man  who 
fvants  work  can  get  it.)     lie  has  a  weak  chin  and  is  alcoholic. 
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Bolhj,  IIl-G,  the  next  son,  died  aged  4  years. 

Chrustopher,  111-7,  born  September  17,  1891,  (Pub.  rec.),  is 
an  alcoholic  criminal  whose  record  follows.  He  has  gone  away, 
his  mother  knows  not  where. 

May  10,  1008.  Convicted  of  obstnicting  the  sidewalk;  judg- 
ment suspended;  gave  age  as  18  years. 

July  8,  lOOS.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $5  or  serve  oO  davs  in  the  County  Penitentiary. 

July  24,  1015.  Convicted  of  intoxication;  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $5  or  serve  15  davs  in  the  County  Penitentiary. 

"(■him J  III-S  born  in  X,  is  a  tailoress.  She  has  heavy  features 
and  a  L*oarse  bhnid  skin  which  reminds  one  of  Herman  Rauber. 
Her  blond  hair  favors  her  father,  ay  her  mother  is  dark.  Clara 
does  not  seem  much  like  her  mother  in  disposition,  and  she  tried 
to  correct  her  mother  once  or  twice  in  a  rather  superior  way. 

^'Crcrirudc,  ITl-0,  born  in  X,  works.  She  feels  for  her  mother 
and  ri])ples  into  laughter  at  her  mother's  witty  remarks  and 
said  with  vigor  that  she  is  going  to  find  some  way  to  make-  ker 
mother's  declining  years  easier.  Doth  girls  vow  they  will  not 
take  a  drinking  husband  if  they  never  have  any. 

They  hav(»  a  nice  h(»mo  in  a  retired  street  in  a  good  section 
of  the  city.  The  housekeeping  is  beautifully  done  and  all  fhe 
sadness  and  vsuffering  of  the  past  have  not  soured  them.  If 
Katrina  had  had  a  hus])and  worthy  of  her  she  w^ould  have  given 
the  State  some  noble  sons  and  daughters,  but  in  reproduction  the 
Rauber  blood  s<M»ms  to  l>e  verv  dominant  for  all  of  her  children 
are  inferior  to  her  and  entirely  unlike  her  except  possibly  Gert- 
rude, just  as  in  the  Herman  Rauber-Henrietta  Klug  union  all 
the  sons  favor  the  fatli(»r  in  looks,  in  lack  of  industry,  alcoholinn, 
dishone^•tv  and  fondness  for  fi<:;hting.  Thev  sav  themselves  that 
thev  are  their  father's  sons. 

Herman  Kaulxr  has  two  sisters  both  capable,  respectable 
women  and  goo<l  homcmakers. 

^Eliznhpfh,  IT-IO,  is  a  woman  with  the  fine  Rauber  phvsiquc 
and  a  ])retty  far»e  with  dark  aniber-colorcd  hair  and  glowinf! 
am]>er-brown  eyes.  She  is  of  a  friendly  trmi>erament  and  a  great 
talker.  There  is  probably  no  thriftier  housewife  in  X  than  she, 
and  her  husband  says  *'  You  give  Elizabeth  ten  cents  and  she  wiD 
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make  it  go  as  far  as  any  woman."     Speaking  of  Henrietta  Rau- 
ber's  extravagances  she  said :    "  Why  I  pinch  a  nickel  hard  before 
I  spend  it  to  go  to  the  movies.''    Elizabeth  married  a  man,  11-12, 
with  red  hair,  although  of  amber,  not  of  carrot  brilliancy,  and 
they  had  four  children,  three  with  red  hair  and  one  whose  hair 
"  shone  red  in  the  sun."    Of  the  children  Aiidrew,  III-IO,  Peter, 
III-13,  and  Lottie,  III-14,  died  young,  but  Joseph,  III-ll,  is  liv- 
ing and  married  and  has  a  year  old  child,  plump  and  handsome. 
Joseph  himself  is  handsome,  looks  self-respecting  and  is  said  to 
have  a  nice  home  and  doing  well.      But  the  Rauber  blood  is  in 
him.     When  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  had  left  school  he  got  in 
with  some  rather  bad  companions  and  would  not  work.     To  his 
thrifty  mother   this   was   unendurable.     So   after   trying   every 
other  means  she  put  him  out  of  the  house.     All  the  night  she 
wept  for  him  and  the  next  day  he  returned  cold  and  hungry  and 
ready  for  a  job  and  a  home.     He  worked  well  for  a  time,  and 
then  got  lazy.     Idle  boys  would  come  and  whistle  for  him  and 
he  would  go  out  with  them.     Again  his  mother  played  her  high- 
est card  and  locked  the  door  on  him.     Again  she  wept  and  feared 
but  again  he  came  back  to  her  ready  to  work.     Three  times  he 
lay  down  and  would  not  work.     The  last  time  he  was  with  some 
boys  who  stole  some  bathing  suits  from  the  yacht  club  and  were 
arrested.     She   pleaded   with   him   to   tell   the   truth    in    Court, 
which  he  did.     He  was  not  found  guilty  but  had  been  in  danger- 
ously Had  company.     At  the  age  of  twenty  she  had  her  last  battle 
with  him  about  working.     He  said,  "  Mother,  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  will  work  unless  you  let  me  go  on  the  railroad."     "But  I 
fear  you  will  be  killed,  I  don't  want  you  to  go  on  the  railroad." 
"  Then  I  will  not  work."     So  she  violdod.     At  20  he  became 
fireman  on  a  railroad  and  at  2.^  engineer,  and  he  has  workeil 
everv  dav  since.     The  wav  this  boy's  career  huiicr  in  the  balance 
for  five  years  and  his  final  vietorv,  or  perhaps  his  mother's,  is  im 
interesting  phenomenon. 

Elizabeth  is  a  ileteniiined,  masterful  woman  and  being  a  great 
talker  and  "  anxious  al>out  many  things  "  she  has  a  reputation 
among  the  neighbors  for  being  difficult  to  live  with.  There  is 
Bomething  vigorous,  detennined  and  incisive  in  the  Rauber 
temperament  a  little  suggestive  of  *^  the  mailed  fist,"  but  at  all 
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events  robust  and  rather  admirable  in  this  day  of  wishy-washy 
personalities.  They  impress  one  as  sound  of  body  and  staunch 
of  mind  but  lacking  in  ca])al)ility  for  religion.  The  priest  states 
that  Elizabeth  essayed  to  become  a  Catholic  but  fell  away  again, 
and  now  talks  dreadfully  about  the  (^atholics.  Her  whole  stand- 
ard  of  life  seems  to  bo  exclusively  economic*  and  it  is  quite  jkjs- 
sible  that  to  pay  the  church  tithes  revolted  her  thrifty  soul.  She 
owned  a  house  which  she  recently  sold,  and  has  taken  a  jajood  flat 
She  likes  to  turn  an  honest  penny  and  was  attending  a  confinement 
case  when  seen.    Her  own  kitchen  is  a  miracle  of  cleanliness. 

Her  husband^  '^Ludwifj,  ]I-12,  is  a  flagman  at  a  dangerous  rail- 
road crossing  in  X.  The  priest  says  that  he  too  "  talks  awful 
against  religion."  He  is  an  intelligent  man  who  answers  every 
question  clearly  and  incisively  and  who  threw  great  light  on  the 
family  history.  An  intellect  is  wasting  itself  in  that  railroad 
shanty  which,  had  it  been  better  trained,  would  doubtless  have 
ornamented  the  legal  profession  or  some  other  learned  vocation. 

Herman  Ilauber's  other  sister,  11-15,  married  *Emil  T.  11-14, 
a  man  who  owns  considerable  real  estate  and  who  keeps  a  shoe 
store.  They  are  neat  and  thrifty  to  the  last  degree  and  have  i 
very  comfortable  home.  She  is  a  capable  manager  and  papers 
her  own  rooms,  even  to  the  ceilings,  and  it  is  no.  botch  job.  She 
shows  the  hardness  of  the  Ilauber  nature  as  well  as  its  mental 
stamina.  Several  persons  said  "  If  Mrs.  T.  will  talk  she  can  tell 
you  a  great  deal."  There  was  strong  emphasis  on  the  "If  as 
though  not  one  of  them  would  dare  ask  her.  When  approached 
she  showed  at  first  the  same  suspicious,  hard,  uninterested  attitude 
that  her  brother  Herman  showed,  but  soon  invited  the  inspector 
in,  and  grow  communicative  in  a  careful,  guarded  way,  weighing 
her  statements,  without  warmth  or  fervor.  She  has  four  childreiii 
George  111-15,  Kilminl,  IIT-K),  Tiudolplu  111-17,  and  Frances, 
111-18.  Thev  were  not  seen  and  it  is  not  known  how  far  thev 
carrj^  the  Kauber  traits.  Slie  admits  having  used  every  means  to 
keep  them  away  from  their  cousins  and  has  evidently  had 
anxiety  over  them,  but  tli(\v  are  believed  to  be  good  citizens^  in 
no  wav  unusual. 

Mrs.  T.  Jias  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  and  has  not  fallen 
back.     She  is  a  capable,  hard-headed  business  woman  but  seems 
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to  lack  that  soulfulness  and  imaginative  spontaneity  which  gives 
a  softer  type  of  woman  charm  and  engaging  personality.  Like  lier 
sister  she  is  masterful  in  her  small  sphere  of  family  and  business 
life. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Rauber^s  sisters  are  a  different  stock.  They 
are  also  healthy  and  quite  good  looking  but  they  lack  the  "punch  " 
of  the  Raubers.  It  is  less  difficult  to  visit  their  homes,  but  also 
less  interesting.  With  one  exception  they  are  immaculate  house- 
keepers. Henrietta  seems  to  have  inherited  her  mother's 
inclemency  of  disposition,  but  the  others  have  every  appearance 
of  having  inherited  from  the  father  a  mild  and  peace-loving 
nature.  None  of  them  married  any  too  well,  but  it  is  not  a 
question  of  poverty  in  the  homes. 

*67ara,  11-19,  the  oldest,  was  bom  in  X  in  1849  and  married 
^^Jach  Hj^  11-18,  who  set  fire  to  a  number  of  cooper  shops  in  X 
and  paid  the  penalty  by  a  long  term  of  confinement  in  prison. 
When  he  got  out  he  said  he  would  not  ask  her  to  live  with  him 
and  went  away  somewhere.  She  earned  her  own  living  for  years 
as  a  tailoress  and  now  lives  with  her  married  daughter,  *Mrs. 
Overt,  III-35.  Mrs.  Overt  is  a  woman  of  considerable  decision 
and  a  great  talker  and  probably  resembles  her  grandmother  Klug 
more  than  she  does  her  mother.  She  is  good-looking  and  able- 
bodied  and  has  a  nice  *husband  of  mild  disposition  who  is  suffer- 
ing with  a  growth  in  his  stomach.  Her  older  child  Leo,  IV-8, 
'  has  a  steady  job  and  her  daughter,  IV-9,  is  nine  years  old  and 
in  school.  She,  like  the  other  relatives,  has  tried  to  keep  out  of 
the  Rauber  turmoil. 

*Rita  Klug,  11-21,  married  *Johann  L.  11-20,  an  American 
bom  French-German  who  loves  country'  life.  He  is  a  golden  blond 
type,  rather  good-looking,  but  placid,  contented  and  easy  going. 
He  lives  in  none  too  good  a  house,  for  which  he  pays  $60  a  year 
rent,  works  out  some  by  the  day  at  $2  wage,  and  traps  skunks  and 
niuskrats.  He  keeps  no  horse  and  cow  and  has  no  bank  aoeonnt, 
but  is  perfectly  content  with  things  as  they  are  and  is  rather 
proud  of  the  easy  way  he  gets  his  living.  His  wife  sits  by  the 
fire,  fat  and  idle,  fondling  her  grandchildren.  The  stove  is 
nnblacked,  the  floor  unswept,  which  is  a  breach  of  German 
etiquette,  but  the  home  is  comfortable  and  wann  for  all  that. 
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Their  oldest  sou  ^Wilhehrij  III-38,  appeals  to  his  mother  whea 
a^ked  liow  old  he  is,  and  between  them  they  decide  that  he  is  uow 
32.  lie  doesn't  look  over  20,  favors  his  father  in  being  a  ruddy 
golden  blond  and  seems  not  to  have  a  care  in  the  world.  It  isn't 
so  much  that  he  is  dull  or  stupid  as  that  he  seems  to  have  Jio 
responsibilities.  Here  is  a  man  of  verj'  limited  vim  and  initiative 
who  would  look  like  a  girl  if  dressed  in  girls'  clothes,  and  gives 
one  no  impression  of  being  a  bearded,  bread-winning  male.  It 
was  he  who  took  the  box-ear  ride  from  B.  to  X.  with  Wolfgang  and 
nearly  perished.  IIo  is  at  least  a  negative  tj'pe,  very  diiferent 
from  the  noisv,  loud-voiced,  domineering  Rauber  cousins. 

Mrs.  L.  has  a  daughter  Maud,  111-40,  married,  III-39,  of 
whose  three  children  Lucv,  Harold,  and  ^lilton,  IV-10-12,  *Lucy, 
the  old(^st,  was  seen.  She  is  a  pn^tty  blond  child,  ajiparently 
nonnal.  The  daughter  Base,  III-42,  is  married,  III-41,  and 
has  a  child  ^Itichard,  IV-i:>,  a  fat  healthy  baby  who  was  kicking 
his  heels  on  his  grandmother's  soft  lap. 

John,  11-43,  the  youngest  S(m  has  a  job  "in  the  city"  and  a 
newlv-wed  wife  who.se  name  !Mrs.  L.  did  not  know.  The  L's  live 
bo  (jnietly  and  so  inoirensively  in  their  country  home  that  •  — 
men  wlio  !)oast  that  thev  know  (n-ervbodv  in  the  counti'\''side  hi;ve 
never  hoard  of  them,  and  but  for  the  help  of  the  rural  mail- 
carrier  it  is  rloublful  if  thev  would  ever  have  been  located. 

The  King  girls  had  a  brother,  11-22,  who  married  and  died 
without  leaving  offspring.  His  career  is  not  referred  to  as 
ho])eful. 

The  youngest  daughter  next  to  Henrietta  is  '^'Fredericka,  11-25, 
a  pretty  woman  who  had  the  misfoi^une  to  nuirry  Thaler,  11-24 
an  alcoholic  man,  and  llieir  oldest  daughter  ^'Rose,  I1I-4G,  married 
111-15,  drinks  to  excess.  The  second  daughter  '"Gcrtnidp,  II1-4S, 
niarri(»d  a  fat  man,  IFl-tT,  and  lives  in  a  cottage  owned  by  the 
T'-;.  rfertrude  is  a  ])r(»ttv  vonntr  tliini::  who  runs  around  md 
stavs  at  home  verv  little,  l>ein*r  afraid  to  be  alone  and  afraid  of 
the  'lark.  The  other  Tinder  girls  Irene,  111-40,  and  Lucy,  111-50, 
work  out  and  live  with  llieir  mother.  1'his  family  represents  :i 
very  :nuch  :-oftenrd  tyi)e  as  c(>m])ared  with  the  forceful  egotism 
of  the  Kaubers. 
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In  conclusion  it  appears  that  the  State  has  suffered  considerable 
loss,  other  than  financial,  in  the  failure  of  the  Raubers  to  make 
good  citizens,  for  there  is  a  degree  of  robust  health,  dominance 
in  breeding,  forceful  vigor  and  personal  independence  in  their 
strain,  which  if  tempered  by  moral  behavior  and  love  of  home, 
ought  to  produce  some  strikingly  powerful  citizens. 


•'• 


1     .  I 
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2.  A  PAUPER  FAMILY 
A  PART  OF  THE  FAMILY  TREE  OF  CATUERIXE  VM 

Mabion  Collins 

The  C,  County  Almshouse  is  the  home  of  a  family  group  whick 
consists  i)f  Eliza  Bigger,  lIi-14  now  about  eighty  years  old,  ha 
two  brothers  I3ige  or  "  Dummy  "  and  William  Peddle,  her  thieB 
SOILS,  Levi,  J  V-21),  Hill,  IV-U,  tmd  Jim,  lV-35,  and  her  daughtff 
J*ess.  In  addition  to  this,  J.ibbic,  I\'-o7,  the  daughter  of  Elia, 
is  at  Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Womm 
and  Lottie  I>igger,  V-oii,  an  illegiiiuiate  daughter  of  Bess,  is  in 
the  Syracuse  institution  for  Fei»ble-M inded  Children.  Eliza's 
husband,  David  Bigger,  1 11-13,  died  in  the  C.  Couhty  Almshouse 
about  ten  years  ago.  Her  sister,  Margaret,  mentally  deficient, 
was  the  mother  of  thre(>  bovs  now  in  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asvlnm,  and  one  in  the  D.  County  Almshouse.  A  bnjther  of 
Eliza  and  Margaret  is  in  the  T.  C\)unty  Almshouse.  In  all,  thi^ 
teen  of  the  d(»seendants  of  one  <'atherine  Van,  II-6,  a  feeble- 
minded woman  bom  in  New  Jersey,  are  now  public  dependents 
in  various  institutions  in  >^^ew  Vork  State.  Of  the  78  known 
deycendants,  IJ)  or  one-fourth  laek  traits  which  are  essential  in 
the  struggle  for  (existence, 

Eliza  and  her  family  were  allowed  to  live  rent-free  in  a  little 

eabin  in  the  wooils  near  B .     Thev  eould  have  firewood  for 

the  cutting.  Although  the  members  of  the  family  were  8tron(} 
did  not  drink,  and  worked  with  an  ox-like  patience,  they  vren 
unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  generous  gifts  from  the  neighbors,  and  snp" 
plies  of  vegetables  received  from  the  almshouse,  the  family  wts 
obliged  to  seek  relief  from  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  each  wintff* 
A  glance  at  the  record  of  outd(K)r  relief  from  1890  to  1898  shows 
the  Biggers  were  given  grocery  orders  regularly  from  Xovember  or 

December  until  spring  each  year.  The  amount  of  relief  was  greater 
as  time  went  (m,  being  given  from  December  to  March  in  1890j 
but  from  October  to  May  in  1897-8,  and  begiiming  again  iheidi' 
lowing  September.  In  1898  the  family  was  removed  to  theahnfl" 
house  by  order  of  the  county  judge  on  the  ground  that  the  women 
members  should  be  protected  from  incestuous  relations,  which 
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wiere  strongly  suspected,  if  not  proven,  to  be  taking  place  within 
the  home. 

It  was  evident  to  the  local  officials  that  the  family  was  aot 

dependent  from  laziness,  as  all  the  members  worked  well  when 

«mployed  but  that  they  needed  direction  and  control.     The  lack 

of  judgment,  and  the  too  ready  response  to  evil  suggestions  made 

tiieir  industry  Ineffective  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  family. 

Having   neither   thrift  nor  forethought,  each  winter  found   the 

Biggers  dependent  upon  public  charity,  while  with  the  return  of 

''he  more  clement  season  and  its  opportunities  for  employment, 

they    again   attempted  self-support.      They  needed   control   and 

•■apable  direction,  and  with  this  their  industrious  habits  assured 

sufficient  earning  power  to  recompense  the  county  for  their  main- 

♦'mance  and  protection. 

Bess  is  constantly  employed  in  the  kitchen,  is  clean,  neat,  and 
uder   direction  is  an  efficient  helper.     The  men  saw  and  split 
ood,  and  work  on  the  farm,  thus  saving  the  county  the  expense 
of  hiring  farm  laborers.     Bige,  although  a  deaf-mute,  is  useful 
*v>Tit   the  place.     Eliza  and  "  Uncle "  Bill  Peddle  are  now  old 
and  iiMe  to  do  little  more  than  to  care  for  themselves.     Under 
coxmty  care  at  the  almshouse  the  family  is  contented  and  happy, 
'%  assured  of  good  food  and  clothing,  the  boys  are  not  exploited 
by  unscrupulous  neighbors,  and  Bess  no  longer  goes  to  live  with 
^Usreputable.  men.     Furthermore  the  line  of  Eliza  is  coming  to 
an  end  in  this  generation  with  one  exception.     One  daughter  of 
Less  was  sent  to  the  S.  T.  Orphan  Home  and  from  there  was 
adopted  in  1878.    The  records  give  the  name  of  the  foster  parent, 
but  she  is  now  unknown  at  her  former  address.    Bess's  daughter, 
Ida  V-31  by  name,  is  reported  to  be  married  and  living  in  W.  .  .  ., 
but  her  married  name  is  unknowTi.    If  she  is  normal  there  is  never- 
theless danger  that  she  will  transmit  the  family  defects.     If  she 
is  feeble-minded  the  probability  is  strong  that  she  is  establishing 
another  family  of  the  same  type  as  Eliza's.     Of  Eliza's  nine 
children  two  died  in  infancy,  one,  when  eleven  years  old,  crawled 
into  the  fire  and  burned  to  death,  one  is  at  Newark,  and  four, 
incapable  of  self-support,  are  in  the  C.  County  Almshouse.     One 
is  intelligent  and  self-supporting.     The  neighbors  explain  this  to 
their  own  satisfaction  by  supposing  that  he  had  a  different  father 
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from  the  othere.  Judging  from  Eliza's  history,  this  is  within  thfl 
range  of  possibilities. 

Eliza  had  a  sister  Margaret  who  was  feeble-minded,  but  aeven 
became  a  pauper.  Of  her  twelve  children,  six  were  feeble-minded, 
but  only  two  of  these  married,  the  other  four  being  permanently 
segregated. 

Catherine  Van,  II-6  the  mother  of  Eliza  and  ^Margaret,  was 
feeble-minded.  She  came  into  Xew  York  State  from  Xew  Jersey 
when  a  child.  Her  family  later  moved  to  Michigan,  leaving  in 
New  York  State  only  Catherine  and  her  brother  John,  who  died 
without  progeny.  Catherine  married  Peter  Peddle,  but  the  defec- 
tive germ-plasm,  which  is  noticeable  in  their  descendants,  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  Van  family. 

Peter  Peddle,  II-5,  who  married  Catherine  after  she  had  givea, 

birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  was  bom  in ,  Conn.,  and  his 

father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  C.  County.  Although  ^ 
Peddle  family  was  better  than  the  Van,  Peter  Peddle  is  said  to 
have  been  like  his  wife  in  some  respects.  He  was  a  hard  worker, 
but  lacked  intelligence  and  judgment.  Of  the  children,  Marildt, 
Mary  and  Tim  Peddle  went  to  Michigan,  and  they  were  probably 
the  brightest  children  in  the  family.  Percival  I.,  the  son  of  Petec 
Peddle,  was  not  brought  up  by  his  parents,  but  by  another  family, 
and  lie  has  risen  to  the  point  of  owning  his  own  farm.  In  appear- 
ance he  is  a  tj-pical  backwoodsman,  but  he  is  evidently  a  logical 
thinker  with  some  judgment.  His  sons  are  self-supporting, 
although  their  homes  are  poor. 

Andrew,  son  of  Peter  Peddle,  lived  for  a  time  with  a  sister  of 
Percival  I's.  wife,  an  immoral,  alcoholic,  and  syphilitic  woman, 
who  afterward  ran  off  with  a  colored  man  and  who  is  now  ending 
her  career  in  the  C.  Countv  Almshouse.  Andrew  later  married 
Grace  Gorer  and  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  one  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Andrew  was  considered  to  be  of  average  intelligenoa 
Three  af  liis  daughters,  who  are  somewhat  retarded  mentally, 
have  marrie<l  worthless  drinking  men,  and  have  poor  homes;  two 
daughters  who  are  dull  mentally,  but  are  hard  workers  and  are 
respected  in  the  community,  8ui)port  themselves  and  their  mothei 
by  doing  cleaning  and  wa^^hing;  one  daughter,  now  dead,  ia 
undescribed,  and  one  had  an  illegitimate  child;  the  two  boys  aw 
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linary  laboring  men.  The  family  of  Andrew  then,  while  not 
•wing  a  high  standard  of  living  conditions  or  of  mentality, 
■nishes  no  immediate  problem  to  the  State  or  community,  and 
es  no  indication  of  so  doing  in  the  future. 
Bige,  handicapped  by  deaf-mutism,  found  his  way  to  the  aim»- 
ise  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  From  the  readiness  with  which 
understands  directions  and  from  the  skill  which  he  has  in  the 
i  of  the  sign  language,  one  is  convinced  that  his  mental  defi- 
Qcy  is  due  largely  to  sense  deprivation. 

The  history  of  Lige  Peddle  is  much  like  that  of  other  members 
the  family.  The  record  of  his  admission  to  the  T.  County 
nshouse  in  1890  reads  as  follows:  "  This  man  is  a  wanderer 
m  C.  County.  As  he  can  readily  earn  his  maintenance  he 
3  taken  in."  The  present  keeper  of  the  T.  County  Almshouse 
's :  "  He  does  not  owe  the  countv  one  cent.  He  has  earned 
!rything  he  ever  got."' 

Dave  Peddle  is  said  to  have  been  like  the  others.  He  knew 
B  than  Bige,  but  was  a  good  worker.  He  died  in  1895  without 
ring  been  admitted  to  the  Almshousa 

David  Bigger,  the  husband  of  Eliza,  was  one  of  the  two  de- 
stive  members  of  an  otherwise  normal  family.  The  mental 
pacity  of  Bige  Bigger  is  shown  by  the  following:  One  day  he 
\8  pven  a  ten  dollar  bill  by  mistake  instead  of  a  one  dollar 
U.  He  took  it  home,  discovered  that  it  did  not  look  like  a  one 
liar  bill,  and  after  long  study,  he  and  his  wife  decided  that  it 
18  a  tWo  dollar  bill,  as  the  numerals  in  it  spelled  "  t-o."  Of 
e  other  members  of  that  fraternity,  two  died  young,  William, 
10  was  bright  but  stuttered,  was  killed  in  the  war,  David 
d  his  family  have  turned  out  well  with  one  exception,  viz., 
avid's  son  William  is  alcoholic  and  immoral  and  William's 
ildren  show  a  decided  tendency  to  drink.  Mary  Ann,  who 
arried  Isaac  Wodow,  was  normal,  and  her  family,  most  of  whom 
e  in  Xew  York  State,  are  reported  to  be  of  average  mentality. 
The  Burling  family,  into  which  Margaret  married,  was  of 
iter  stock  than  the  Peddle  family.  Philander  Burling, 
argarot's  husband,  took  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  possibly 
quired  during  the  war  those  habits  and  tastes,  which  led  him 
wander  about,  drink,  associate  with  families  of  low  mental 
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calibre,  and  finally  to  marry  into  one  of  them.  His  father  Wil 
liam,  was  evidently  not  that  sort  of  man.  His  obituary  natia 
says: 

"  The  death  of  Mr.  William  Burling  deserves  more  than  a  pi» 
sing  notice.  Apart  from  the  long  years  he  lived,  he  possesBed 
many  worthy  traits  and  noble  qualities.  Just,  moral  mi 
religious,  he  exemplified  the  Christianity  he  professed.  Hii 
appearance  was  striking.  Sinewj%  straight  and  tall,  with  laif 
hair  and  clean  shaven  face,  he  reminded  the  observer  of  the  eirif 
settlers  of  Xew  England,  and  his  figure  will  long  be  rememberrf; 
by  his  acquaintances.  He  brought  the  remote  past  into 
observer's  mind.     In  childhood  he  had  the  common  educati( 

advantages  that  P ,  11.  I.  afforded  eighty  years  ago,  wl 

he  was  bom,  Xoveinl)er  1813.     He  was  kind  and   amiable 
disposition,  retentive  of  memorv',  and  his  naturally  bright 
remained  unclouded  until  his  last  sickness.    His  speech  was  lesij^ 
easy,  and  flowing.     His  command  of  woptls  was  surprising,   ftj 
delighted  to  recall  the  past,  and  as  he  did,  his  face  would  bright 
and  his  large  eyes  sparkle,  though  eighty-seven  years  old. 
description  of  the  events  of  his  long  life  —  especially  his 
life — was  more  than  interesting — it  was  truly  poetic. 

*'  He  delighted  to  depict  his  coming  in  his  twentieth  year,  If  j 

driving  an  ox  team  from  P ,  R.  I.  to  G township— 1 

bear  and  deer  hunting,  his  going  and  coming  to  church  thxoi 
almost  trackless  woods,  and  so  vivid  were  his  descriptions 

the  hearer  was  held  sj)elll)ound.      The  growth  of  S ,  wl 

he  lived  for  the  last  forty  years,  from  the  beginning  to  the  presrf 
time  was  ever  fresh  in  his  memory.  As  he  was  advancing  * 
years  he  ceased  working  seventeen  years  ago,  and  from  that  ti* 
until  he  passed  to  his  eternal  rest,  he  spent  his  life  in  ease  i»j 
comfort.  His  last  illness  was  brief  and  his  death  peaceful  Bij 
leaves  a  daughter  and  a  son  to  mourn  his  loss." 

A  family  characteristic  l)ix>ught  in  by  Catherine  Van  has  dfl*j 
much  to   lighten   the  burden   caused  by  her  mental  deficicD^j 
She  was  industrious.     Her  husband  was  also  a  good  worker  i»] 
tlie  quality  appears  like  a  dominant  trait  in  her  children 
grandchildren. 
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The  defective  descendants  of  Catherine  Van  have  been  handled 
by  the  poor  law  oflScers  of  C.  County  with  k  wisdom  that  deserves 
commendation.  At  a  time  when  the  science  of  eugenics  had  not 
been  heard  of  outside  of  the  laboratory  of  Sir  Francis  Galton, 
the  inherent  good  sense  of  the  poor  law  oflScers  and  the  people 

of  B ,  told  them  that  institutional  care  was  the  safest  and 

wisest  for  the  Bigger  family.  Libbie  was  sent  to  Newark,  and 
Lottie,  before  the  age  of  danger  arrived,  was  sent  to  the  S.  T. 
Orphan  Home  and  from  there  to  the  Syracuse  State  Institution. 
In  only  two  lines  of  the  family  the  germ-plasm  of  Catherine  Van 
through  Eliza  Peddle  is  being  continued.  One  is  in  the  line  of  Ida, 
the  as  yet  unlocated  daughter  of  Bess,  ihe  other  is  the  line  of 
Edgar  Bigger,  who  by  marrying  a  superior  wife  has  insured 
Bafety  from  mental  defect  at  least  for  his  children. 
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3.  HUNTINGTON'S  CHOREA 

Partial  Report  of  Investigation  of  the  Family  of  Williax 
Hilt  Who  Was  Picked  Up  by  the  Police  in  New  YosX 
City  and  Sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital 

Gertrude  E.  Hall 

William  Hilt  was  seen  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and  was  in  la 
advanced  stage  of  Huntington's  chorea.  He  reported  that  hif 
mother  and  his  mother's  mother  had  chorea,  and  that  he  had  H 
brother  in  J.  As  his  speech  was  very  indistinct  and  his  memoij: 
poor,  it  was  decided  to  see  the  brother  to  get  the  family  histoiy. 
He  was  found  without  trouble,  but  stated  that  he  was  no  blood 
relative  of  William,  as  his  mother  adopted  William  when  iSbM. 
latter  was  a  mere  infant.  He  knew  little  about  William's  famil^y. 
except  that  his  mother  died  in  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  po»* 
fiibly  at  Danville,  Pa.,  and  that  two  half  sisters  of  W^illiam  livedL'. 
along  the  Delaware  river.  From  this  small  beginning  the  famfljT 
history  here  charted  was  worked  out. 

The  investigation  occurred  at  least  twenty  years  too  late,  for  if 
was  made  after  most  of  the  members  of  the  family  were  dead* 
The  early  history  was  gathered  by  consulting  the  oldest  resident! 
of  the  Catskill  mountains,  and  it  goes  back  to  the  time  when  them 
were  few  settlers  among  the  mount/iins,  and  the  life  was  wild  and 
rugged.      The  family  lived   in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  SUT^ 

rounded  by  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  but  this  seems  to  have  had 

«■  »■  < 

no  more  effect  upon  them  than  if  they  had  lived  in  a  city  tena* 
ment,  for  in  one  branch  of  the  family  several  members  died  of 
tuberculosis,  while  the  morals  of  many  of  the  members  were  ai 
bad  as  could  be  found  in  a  slum. 

The  family  was  always  poor  and  a  by -word,  but  did  much  haid 
work,  especially  in  the  making  of  shingles  by  hand.  They  fot 
lowed  the  tanneries  which  were  at  Hunter  in  1817,  Jewett  in  1801 
and  1830,  Lanesville,  Claryville,  Dewittville,  the  Willowemoc  and 
finally  in  Equinunk,  Pa.  They  like<l  to  work  by  the  job  ratiitf 
than  to  hire  out  for  steady  work.  In  those  days  a  man  got  abool 
fifty  cents  a  dav  for  labor,  as  the  obi  account  books  attest,  butnof 
nuich  money  changed  hands,   the  pay  being  taken  in  grocerioK; 
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Shingles  were  made  by  hand  for  fifty  cents  a  bunch.  A  man  could 
make  nearly  two  bunches  a  day.  William  Hilt's  grandfather, 
John  Mert,  could  do  better  than  this,  and  William's  great  grand- 
mother Ann  could  nearly  keep  up  with  a  man  at  the  labor. 

The  name  of  the  family  is  still  in  the  dark  after  several  months 
of  inquiry.  Most  of  the  time  they  went  by  a  nickname  which 
sounds  like  Mert,  but  is  probably  the  first  syllable  of  their  name. 
Exactly  what  the  rest  of  the  name  was  is  undetermined,  for  they 
were  illiterate  and  answered  to  any  name  they  were  called  by.  The 
Merts  were  Irish,  but  never  kept  up  with  the  Catholic  religion. 
They  are  among  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  Catskills  and  have  left 
a  stronger  -impression  than  many  respectable  families.  Say  to 
almost  any  old  inhabitant  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Woodstock, 
Olive  or  Shandaken,  "  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  Old  Sal  Mert  ?  "  and 
a  smile  of  recognition  will  be  the  response.  Then  the  person  will 
say :  "  I  used  to  hear  about  them  or  know  them  at  the  time  of 
the  war.  That  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  haven't  thought  of  them  for 
years.    They  are  all  gone  now." 

The  toughest  place  in  a  rough  country  was  the  home  of  Ann 
Mert,  the  grandmother  of  Sal,  and  Sal  was  her  brilliant  successor. 
Young  men  who  wanted  to  know  the  worst  that  was  going  on,  who 
wanted  to  brave  an  environment  in  which  fights  were  common  and 
strong  drink  was  raging,  who  wanted  to  be  sexually  indecent  amid 
the  lewdest  surroundings  and  to  run  the  risk  of  joining  that  ever- 
increasing  number  of  men  who  brought  disease  away  with  them 
after  their  debauchery,  went  to  the  Clove  to  visit  the  Merts.  Here 
in  cabins  under  the  wooded  sides  of  the  high  mountains  lived  the 
;  Merts  in  valleys  so  deep  that  in  winter  the  sun  did  not  rise  till  the 
j  forenoon  was  most  over,  only  to  set  again  in  the  early  afternoon. 
It  was  so  cold  in  the  notches  that  ice  lingered  on  into  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  the  winters  were  correspondingly  severe.  Yet, 
the  Merts  would  run  out  of  doors  with  little  or  no  clothing  on, 
and  what  kept  them  from  freezing  to  death  in  winter  was  a  mys- 
tery. Person  after  person  has  testified  that  the  children  ran  naked 
or  very  nearly  naked  the  year  round.  They  used  to  go  begging  for 
food  and  clothes,  but  although  clothes  were  given  them  by  neigh- 
bors they  never  seemed  to  wear  any.  Their  language  was  pic- 
turesquely rough  and  vulgar  even  in  a  wild  country,  and  men 
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shake  their  heads  yet  over  the  speeches  that  Ann  and  Sal  used  to 
make.  A  family  speech  defect,  together  with  a  brogue,  made  thdr 
sayings  tlie  bywords  of  the  community. 

The  effects  of  illegitimacy  in  the  family  are  perhaps  the  moit 
strikingly  interesting  of  the  phenomena  observed.  Of  the  tio 
sons  whom  Ann  Mcrt  had  with  her,  John  and  Merritt,  the  former 
was  ]>robably  her  rightful  son  and  the  other,  as  they  say  in  the 
mountains,  a  '*  happen-stance."  Merritt  got  a  nickname  whid 
Listed  him  all  his  life,  through  the  defective  speech  of  Sal,  Johni 
daughter,  who  called  him  **  Merty  Alert." 

ilerty  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  John,  but  was  a  giant  wi4 
a  terrible  stutter,  while  John  was  of  average  size,  blond  and  one 
eyed.  Time  and  again  persons  who  were  trj'ing  to  tell  about  the 
family  said,  after  enumerating  the  depravity  and  vulgarity,  "bat 
j^lerty  was  diH'erent.  He  tried  to  be  somebody."  Although  hii 
mother  and  John  treated  him  like  a  slave  before  he  got  his  growth^ 
overworked  him  and  pounded  him,  it  was  he  who  kept  a  home  for 
his  mother  in  her  old  age  after  she  was  jerking  with  chorea.  Ai 
a  young  follow  he  tried  for  a  while  to  live  with  the  sister  of  Jolm'i 
wife,  a  silly,  lewd  thing,  but  he  soon  got  sick  of  it,  and  so  far  is 
known  he  never  married  or  contracted  anv  other  alliance.  From 
a  reliable  source  it  was  learned  that  once  when  asked  why  he  had 
never  married,  he  replied  with  much  stuttering:  "  T-them  as  I 
w-want  I  c-cant  git,  and  t-them  I  c-can  g-git,  the  d-devil  w-wouldn't 
have.''  To  synipatlietic  listeners  he  would  say  also  that  he  wanted 
to  be  somebodv,  but  found  that  evervbodv  looked  down  on  hia 
because  he  was  a  Mert.  Nevertheless  he  drank  less  than  the 
others,  was  more  moral,  cleaner,  more  upstanding,  but  he  was  not 
above  cheating  at  shingles,  for  once  when  a  nice  looking  bund 
that  he  had  made*  was  opened  it  was  found  filled  with  sticks  ani 
shavings  on  the  inside.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  whi 
knew  him  that  some  good  blood  in  ilerty's  veins  rebelled  againflt 
his  vicious  environment,  but  he  probably  resisted  fate  more  in  hi* 
earlier  than  in  his  latter  life. 

In  the  case  also  of  William  Hilt,  an  illegitimate  child  of  Maiji 
John's  daughter,  there  is  something  rather  remarkable.  Mait 
was  a  wild  del)auchee  at  the  time  he  was  bom,  and  gave  him  awij 
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in  early  infancy  to  one  of  the  lowest  families  in  town,  a  family  in 
which  heavy  drinking  was  constant.  Will  is  absolutely  temperate 
on  the  testimony  of  his  employers  and  of  the  adopted  family  them- 
selves. As  there  was  nothing  in  his  environment  to  teach  the  boy 
not  to  drink,  it  seems  that  he  had  an  innate  lack  of  desire  for 
liquor  or  a  moral  abhorrence  of  it.  At  any  rate  he  grew  up  dif- 
ferent and  apart  from  those  whom  he  called  his  brothers.  He  was 
honest,  industrious  and  respected,  and  but  for  his  chorea  might 
have  made  something  of 'a  man.  A  man  who  knew  him  well  asserts 
positively  that  he  always  led  a  perfectly  moral  life  so  far  as 
women  were  concerned,  that  he  showed  no  interest  in  them,  even 
to  talk  about  them,  and  remained  unmarried.  It  seems  incredible 
that  such  a  young  man  could  come  from  so  degraded  a  family  as 
he  came  from,  but  the  unknown  blood  that  flows  in  his  veins  in 
addition  to  the  Mert  blood  must  have  had  a  controlling  influence 
on  his  destiny,  though  it  did  not  save  him  from  inheriting  chorea. 

There  is  still  another  case  of  illegitimacy,  that  of  Mary's  daugh- 
ter May.  May's  half  sister  Iva  says  that,  "  May  always  held  her 
head  up  as  if  she  were  better  than  the  rest  of  them."  May  is  a 
small  shapely  woman,  with  regular  features  and  refined  manners. 
Iva  is  of  a  much  coarser  stamp,  is  swarthy  and  lives  with  Italians. 
May  is  married  to  a  respectable  man  and  is  living  in  a  way  that  is- 
verv'  superior  to  her  past.  Besides  the  possible  good  blood  in  her 
unknown  paternal  ancestor,  there  is  another  factor  to  consider. 
Although  she  lived  at  home  nights  with  her  wretched  family,  she 
worked  bv  day,  even  as  a  little  child,  for  a  refined  woman  and 
learned  the  ways  of  decent  living.  Iva  speaks  very  bitterly  of  the 
home  life.  She  says  they  were  not  brought  up,  they  just  grew 
up.  Their  mother  was  jerking  with  chorea  from  Iva's  earliest 
memory  of  her,  and  Iva's  father,  Joe,  was  a  worthless  drunkard. 
Iva  has  made  a  good  woman  considering  what  she  came  from,  but 
May  has  made  almost  a  lady.  May,  however,  is  more  nervous 
than  Iva,  and  it  is  a  question  if  she  will  not  develop  chorea  within 
a  few  years,  while  Iva  herself  says  she  feels  jerky  when  she  gets 
nervous. 

The  family  was  investigated  much  too  late  to  get  a  first-hand 
studv  of  chorea,  but  the  disease  is  known  to  have  been  of  a  severe 
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form  for  many  of  those  who  had  it  went  insane.  William  Hilt 
was  sent  to  the  Grovemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  his  mother  Mary  died  in  the  Danville  State  Hospital, 
her  mother  Melinda  died  in  the  Ulster  Countv  Almshouse  at  a 
time  when  the  insane  were  cared  for  there,  and  her  record  says 
she  had  St.  Anthony's  dance  "  the  worst  way."  WilFs  great 
grandmother,  Sally  Ann,  jerked  so  that  she  could  not  keep  bed- 
ding over  her  and  froze  her  feet  before  she  died.  She  passed  away 
in  a  cabin  in  the  Catskills,  and  was  not  in  an  institution.  Besides 
these  four  cases  in  the  direct  line  there  are  twenty-two  other  cases 
in  the  family  as  well  as  one  questioned  case,  or  twenty-seven  cases 
in  four  generations,  all  descendants  of  Sally  Ann. 

While  doin/j:  this  piece  of  field  work  the  investigator  learned  of 
twenty-nine  alleged  cases  of  chorea  in  the  neighborhood  of  persons 
unrelated  to  the  Merts.  Whatever  may  have  caused  this  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  the  Catskills  it  is  certainly  dying  out,  for 
cases  arc  very  rare  now  compared  with  what  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Except  that  the  cases  have  in  common  iiivoluntaiy 
motion  of  the  muscles  in  an  incurable  way,  chorea  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  thing  any  more  than  epilepsy  is  one  thing,  but  there  are 
many  degrees  of  it,  if  not  many  kinds,  the  age  of  onset  is  variable, 
and  the  deterioration  due  to  it  is  sonnetimes  rapid  and  sometimes 
slow.  The  pedigree  here  submitted  shows  how  the  disease  made 
its  way  through  four  generations  of  a  family,  but  it  does  not  show 
the  degree  or  kind  of  nervous  disorder  of  one  case  as  compared 
with  another,  except  that  the  cases  shaded  lighter  had  lighter  forms 
of  the  disease  than  those  shaded  darker.  Some  persons  jerked  all 
the  time  while  awake,  others  more  noticeably  when  excited  or 
angry.  The  members  of  this  family  have  with  few  exceptions 
been  dead  for  vears  and  the  details  of  the  chorea  cannot  be 
rci'stablishcd. 
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4.  A  PERPLEXING  CASE 

Catherine  E.  Conway 

Mental  tests  bring  out  individual  differences  so  clearly  that  it 
often  seems  that  no  two  cases  of  mental  deficiency  are  alike.  The 
case  given  below  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau,  and  although  it  has  been  discussed  with 
many  experts  in  the  line  of  mental  deficiency,  it  is  still  unsolved. 
At  least  one  other  similar  case  awaits  diagnosis,  and  anyone  who 
can  throw  light  on  the  matter  is  most  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

The  Case  of  LiUa 

Lilla  was  among  a  group  of  children  who  were  given  a  mental 
examination  when  the  Bureau  first  begun  to  make  a  mental  survey 
of  orphan  asylum  children.  It  was  known  then  that  two  years 
previous  a  former  superintendent  of  the  home  had  tested  her  with 
the  intention  of  having  her  committed  to  a  custodial  asylum,  but 
because  the  mental  retardation  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  noth- 
ing further  was  done.  The  first  examination  by  the  Bureau  failed 
to  bring  out  any  unusual  traits,  except  that  she  was  two  years 
retarded  mentally  which  is  true  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  orphan 
asylum  children,  hence  a  diagnosis  was  deferred  until  further 
observation  could  be  made.  Two  years  later  another  mental  sur- 
vey was  conducted  at  the  same  institution  and  Lilla  happened  to 
be  there  still,  and  it  was  during  this  examination  that  her  reactions 
were  so  unusual  and  the  final  result  was  so  much  less  than  it  was 
two  years  previous  that  considerable  interest  was  aroused  in  her 
case.  It  required  two  mental  examinations  to  bring  out  the  traits 
that  the  tentative  diagnosis  of  this  case  is  based  upon  and  two  more 
to  verify  the  idea  that  such  traits  exist. 

The  four  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  same  person,  and 
the  1911  revision  of  the  Binet  tests  together  with  supplementary 
tests  standardized  by  the  Bureau  was  used  each  time.  The  time 
and  results  are  given  below: 


Date 


1912 

4/14/1914 

3/16/1916 

6/6/1916 

12/28/1916 


Mental  age  Physical  age 

Examined  by 

VII             8  plus 

Supenntendent. 

IX          11  1/12 

Bureau  1 

VI. 8      13  0/12 

Bureau 

Same 

VIII          13  3/12 

Bureau 

examiner. 

IX          13  9/12 

Bureau 
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Lilla  was  bom  March  3,  1903,  and  is  now  fourteen  yeare  old. 

In  1914  the  observations  made  w^ere:  She  is  slow,  dull,  indif- 
ferent and  fails  to  reason  or  plan  slightly  difficult  problems.  In 
March,  191(),  when  she  attained  a  mental  age  of  only  VI.8  years 
the  examiner  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  physical 
defect,  as  a  mental  deterioration  of  two  years  in  two  years'  time 
seemed  impossible,  especially  as  an  improvement,  no  matter  how 
slight,  was  anticipated.  An  eye  defect  was  suspected  when  she 
failed  to  copy  a  stpiare  and  a  diamond  from  models  and  later  when 
she  failed  to  recognize  the  four  primary  colors,  to  perforin  a  three- 
number  cancellation  and  a  (me-numl)er  cancellation  test.  She  was 
then  asked  to  write  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  and  the  result  was 
4-3-5-7-6-3-2-0-8-1,  and  when  asked  to  point  to  and  name  the  num- 
bers in  the  order  in  which  she  wrote  them  her  reply  was  1-2-3  and 
so  on.  Iler  failure  to  make  the  aesthetic  comparisons  seemed 
unpardonable  unless  she  were  blind,  for  all  children  six  years  and 
older  should  be  able  to  perform  the  test  without  any  tax  on  their 
mental  processes.  The  poor  results  and  the  idea  of  an  eye  defect 
were  scoffed  at  by  Lilla's  teacher  and^the  superintendent  who  were 
inclined  to  think  she  was  bluffing  and  could  have  done  better  if 
she  tried.  It  was  because  of  this  that  the  examinations  were 
rej)eate(l  in  June  and  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  variation  and  scattering  of  results  arc  illustrated  by  the 
basal  ages  and  the  age  group  limits  on  each  examination. 

Examination  Basal  age    Group  limit 

I  (1912) ?  vra 

II  (4/14/1916) IX  IX 

III  (3/16/1916) IV  X 

IV  (6/  6/1916) , Ill  XI 

V  (12/28/1916) IV  XI 

(The  basal  age  is  the  age  group  in  which  the  subject  succeeds  in 
answering  all  the  problems  in  that  group  and  the  age  group  limit 
is  the  last  group  in  which  the  subject  succeeds  in  answering  any  of 
the  problems.  In  this  case  the  subject  was  brought  through  two 
groups  beyond  the  age  group  limit). 

The  drop  in  the  basal  age  from  IX  on  the  second  examination 
to  IV  on  the  third  seems  to  point  to  something  more  than  a  mental 


VI. 

1. 

VIII. 

3. 

VIII. 

5. 

IX. 

3. 

IX. 

4r. 
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defect  while  the  regularity  of  the  age  group  limit  indicates  that 
the  mental  defect  exists.  Of  the  last  three  examinations  the  fifth 
was  the  best,  which  was  to  be  expected  since  she  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  drilled  on  the  various  problems  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  she  had  to  work  harder  to  get  a  mental  age  of 
IX  on  the  fifth  examination  than  she  did  on  the  second.  It  seems 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  on  subsequent  examination  she 
should  do  as  well  or  better  than  in  earlier  examinations  but  this 
was  not  ihe  ease  on  the  sec*ond,  third  and  fourth  for  on  more  than 
half  the  problems  she  failed  and  her  success  varied  from  one 
examination  to  another. 

The  questions  which  she  always  answered  were  five,  viz. 

Distinguish  between  morning  and  afternoon. 
Kepeat  the  days  of  the  week. 
Repeat  five  numerals. 
Give  the  date. 
Xame  the  months. 

These  tests  are  practically  all  of  one  kind  and  demand  rote 
memorv. 

As  opposed  to  these,  the  tests  with  which  she  never  succeeded 
except  on  the  fifth  examination  were  two,  viz. 

X.     1.     Recognize  pieces  of  money. 

X.     2.     Draw  from  memory  two  designs. 

Even  an  orphan  asj'lum  child  ought  to  know  money  by  the 
time  she  reaches  11  years  of  age.  Lilla  knew  the  names  but 
could  not  attach  them  to  the  right  coins.  These  two  tests  require 
close  attention  to  identify  forms  and  shapes.  This  she  failed  on 
in  four  or  five  trials. 

The  tests  on  which  she  showed  improvement  as  time  went  Dn 
were : 

Definition  of  common  objects. 

Describe  pictures. 

Copy  diamond. 

Count  backward  from  20. 

Form  a  sentence  using  three  given  words. 


VI. 

2. 

VII. 

2. 

VII. 

4. 

VIII. 

2. 

X. 

5. 
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Of  these  tests,  three  require  the  use  of  vocabulaiy  in  'wUA 
Lilla  is  poor,  but  her  improvement  may  be  an  indication  that 
she  will  be  able  to  overcome  this  deficiency  as  she  grows  older. 
Repeating  five  digits  requires  brief  memory  and  counting  hact 
ward  seems  with  her  a  matter  of  fixed  memory.  Her  success  ia 
copying  the  diamond  was  a  surprise  since  she  had  made  such  i 
bad  failure  on  this  test  on  her  third  examination. 

The  tests  on  which  her  performance  varied  more  than  seemed 
called  for  are: 


V. 

5.     « Patience." 

VI. 

5.     Aesthetic  comparison. 

VII. 

1.     Count  13  pennies. 

VII. 

5.     Recognize  colore. 

IX. 

1.     Make  change. 

IX. 

5.     Arrange  weights. 

The  "  Patience  ^'  test  is  a  simple  five  year  old  test  of  puttinj 
two  cards  together  to  make  them  look  like  a  model  card  that  b 
the  same  size  as  the  two  test  cards  when  put  together.  She  wii 
tried  on  this  on  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  examinations  and  sofr 
ceeded  only  on  the  fourth.  With  the  aesthetic  comparison  one  his 
one  chance  in  two  of  guessing  right.  All  six  year  old  childien 
can  do  this  and  a  high  per  cent,  of  five  year  olds  succeed  with  it 
She  can  count  thirteen  but  her  fingers  and  voice  do  not  keep 
together.  She  recognized  the  colors  on  the  first  and  fifth  exaxniiii- 
tions  and  remarked  during  the  last  examination  that  she  had  oo0 
of  the  iz;irls  teach  her  the  colors.  She  made  change  on  the  second 
and  fifth  examinations,  but  required  longer  time  than  is  allowed 
on  the  test.  She  never  has  been  able  to  arrange  the  weights  eof 
rectly. 

She  requires  constant  coaching  and  it  was  observed  in  her  school 
work  that  she  oxj)octs  constant  correction  and  redirection  and 
therefore  her  own  first  effort  is  probably  not  final  in  her  mini 

There  is  no  reply  on  record  where  she  has  l)een  uniformly  co^ 
rect  in  answer  to  any  question  which  requires  an  act  of  judgment; 
except  as  to  whether  it  is  morning  or  afternoon  and  any  nonnil 
six  year  old  child  knows  this  almost  by  intuition.  Her  judlgmtft 
is  weak  and  uncertain.     Whatever  faculties  she  has  of  this 
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are  oot  surely  and  permanently  at  her  command;  and  are  ill 
trained,  the  fault  of  which  is  possibly  in  her  own  makeup,  for 
ahe  has  been  in  a  good  institution  and  has  had  much  special 
attention. 

Her  performances  on  the  supplementary  tests  were  similar  tx> 
those  on  the  Binet  tests.  She  did  some  things  well  and  failed  Dn 
simple  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  year  problems.  Faulty  motor  co- 
ordination was  made  apparent  on  a  motor  coordination  test  of 
tapping  squares.  She  could  not  keep  entirely  off  the  lines  and  in 
March,  1916,  she  made  more  errors  and  tapped  fewer  squares 
than  in  April,  1914. 

Lilla'«  failure  to  perform  tests  which  require  the  use  of  intellect 
is  an  indication  of  feeble-mindedness,  but  her  scattering  and  un- 
evenness  of  performance  require  further  explanation.  It  was 
thought  that  the  result  of  a  Wasserman  test  might  reveal  a  con- 
dition hitherto  disregarded  but  when  two  tests  proved  negative 
this  idea  had  to  be  eliminated,  and  a  study  of  her  personal  and 
family  history  was  then  attempted. 

Lilla  is  one  of  fifteen  children  only  five  of  whom  are  living. 
Both  parents  were  alcoholic  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  least 
one  parent  was  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  at  the  time  of 
conception  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  mother  drank  and 
had  promiscuous  relations  with  other  men  while  pregnant  with 
Lilla.  One  brother  is  feeble-minded,  alcoholic  and  criminalistic ; 
has  been  in  the  county  penitentiary  twice,  the  local  jail  several 
times  and  the  state  reformatory  once.  A  sister  is  alcoholic  and 
a  sex  offender  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  married  a  man  of  sixty- 
one  who  was  the  supposed  father  of  her  illegitimate  child.  She 
also  was  in  a  state  reformatory.  The  older  brother  and  sister 
appear  to  be  normal  individuals.  The  mofher  and  all  members 
of  the  family  have  had  frequent  nosebleed  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  20  years,  except  Lilla  who  began  having  severe  nosebleed 
resembling  hemorrhages  at  the  age  of  six  years  on  an  average  of 
two  a  week,  which  continued  up  to  the  age  of  ten  when  the  period 
of  ten  months  elapsed  without  an  attack  and  then  she  began 
having  them  as  frequently  as  ever.  A  married  sister  has  two 
children  who  began  having  frequent  nosebleed  at  the  ages  of 
seven  and  eight  years  respectively. 
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The  history  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  both  parents;  the  imnuxnl- 
ity  of  the  mother ;  the  tubercular  condition  of  the  father  and  Ae 
possibility  of  hereditary  nosebleed  must  have  a  bearing  on  Ae 
physical  and  mental  makeup  of  Lilla, 

I.illa  is  a  pec^uliar  child  and  can  get  along  with  people  only  after 
they  get  to  know  her.  The  matron  who  had  her  for  six  jmn 
reported  that  it  required  at  least  three  years  before  she  ackiu% 
knew  how  to  handle  Lilla  and  when  it  was  thought  she  was  to  k 
transferred  to  another  institution  because  of  a  crowded  conditw 
in  the  institution  where  die  had  been  an  inmate  for  six  jeamt 
more,  her  toaeher  felt  that  Lilla  would  lose  all  she  had  gained  ii 
school  before  she  would  be  understood  in  the  next  home,  idiick 
was  true  for  she  failed  to  do  any  work  in  the  grade  in  which  lb 
was  placed,  she  was  a  chronic  whisperer  and  an  all  round  distiubeL 
She  is  erratic  and  sulky  at  times,  but  does  not  show  much  temfMr. 
One  instance  is  cited  however,  when  the  class  was  to  take  in 
examination  in  spelling  and  as  it  was  about  to  begin  Lilla  spilt 
her  ink.  As  a  punishment  for  her  carelessness  she  was  made 
to  use  a  pencil.  The  result  was  that  out  of  60  words  Lilla  got  tfo 
correct.  After  the  class  was  dismissed  the  teacher  had  L3Ii 
remain  and  take  the  examination  over  again,  with  the  result  tlvt 
slie  had  all  correct  but  two.  There  was  no  chance  for  study 
between  the  two  examinations.  It  seems  that  it  wonld  reqoitt 
more  mentality  than  Lilla  has  successfully  to  misspell  48  mA 
esj)ecially  when  she  knew  them  before  the  first  examinatiML  A 
copy  of  the  result  of  her  first  examination  is  as  follows: 


I^illa's  spelling  Word  given 

1.  mestner ? 

2.  mestma ? 

3.  eertane curtain 

4.  merkat market 

5.  angle angle 

6.  sala sale 

7.  watck watch 

8.  matto motto 

9.  eono echo 

10.  prede pride 

11.  huahuy hurry 


Lilla's  spelling  Word  gmv 

12.  thiret thirty 

13.  celly celery 

14.  amny army 

15.  chemeny ehinmey 

16.  Grery ? 

17.  femily family 

18.  memey money 

19.  dakey ? 

20.  valey valley 

21.  sehf safe 

22.  beaf beef 


I 

jilla's  spelling 

Word  given 

23. 

batef 

belief 

24. 

mefie 

? 

25. 

bevile 

revile 

26. 

velocno 

volcano 

27. 

clemate 

climate 

28. 

wheater 

weather 

29. 

mation 

,  nation 

30. 

raleway 

railway 

31. 

leewyer 

lawyer 

32. 

milener 

milliner 

33. 

seller 

cellar 

34. 

mucsicuans.. . 

musicians 

35. 

aiigus 

August 

36. 

metaxos 

Matoax 
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Lilians  spelling        Word  given 

37.  treemed trimmed 

38.  retenal ? 

39.  menner manner 

40.  grecful graceful 

41.  pelease police 

42.  receive receive 

43.  posses possess 

44.  exerises exercises 

45.  penaful plentiful 

46.  medicine medicine 

47.  chepter chapter 

48.  genereous ....  generous 

49.  nowspaper. . . .  newspaper 
50   dellar dollar 


Lilla's  scattering  of  successes  and  unevenness  of  performances 
are  also  demonstrated  in  her  attitude  in  the  class  room  and  around 
the  cottage.  One  day  she  makes  a  great  effort  to  do  good  work 
and  the  next  day  will  probably  bring  forth  poor  results.  She  has 
been  known  to  throw  rubbers  down  the  tSilet,  destroy  the  other 
girls'  things  and  to  put  a  bean  in  her  ear  just  to  see  what  would 
happen  and  within  the  last  year  she  has  been  caught  stealing 
v^etables  out  of  the  garden. 

Every  one  who  knows  Lilla  seems  agreed  that  she  is  feeble- 
minded but  no  one  seems  satisfied  with  that  diagnosis  in  account- 
ing for  her  conduct.  The  idea  of  a  visual  aphasia  while  not 
entirely  discounted  was  dropped  after  it  was  learned  that  this 
defect  had  not  been  detected  by  the  teacher  and  it  was  reported 
that  she  read  rather  well,  and  was  able  to  read  numbers  with  a 
fair  amount  of  accuracy.  However  the  examiner  kept  in  mind 
that  the  day  Lilla  was  observed  in  the  class  room,  a  copy  of  the 
spelling  words  that  she  copied  from  the  board  was  examined  and 
not  one  of  the  words  had  been  copied  correctly.  It  is  true  that 
her  eyes  or  the  brain  back  of  them  do  not  take  in  quickly  and 
accurately  the  forms,  shapes  and  directions  of  things  in  front  of 
her.  The  possibility  of  foar  was  also  eliminated  for  there  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  fear  the  teachers  and  matron  she  has 
been  with  practically  all  her  life  and  she  knows  the  examiner 
quite  well. 
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In  the  Bumniaiy  made  after  the  fifth  and  last  examinatitm  it 
was  noted  that  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  her  reactions, 
but  she  8tili  showed  an  inability  to  plan,  reason,  follow  directions 
readily,  and  to  handle  abstractions.  Her  vocabiilary  was  limited ; 
associations  were  not  as  free  nor  as  rapid  as  they  should  be.  She 
hesitated  over  simple  problems  and  lacked  confidence  in  herself. 

In  li)17,  while  reading  recent  medical  literature  in  relation  to 
the  ductless  glands  and  epilepsy,  the  members  of  the  Bureau  com- 
piled the  following  notes  on  the  pituitary  body,  and  noted  at  once 
that  the  symptoms  assigned  to  dyspituitariam  were  also  those 
possessed  by  Lilta. 

The  pituitary  body  is  a  small  reddish  body  located'  in  the  sella 
turcica,  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  seems  to  have  three  parts, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lobe  and  an  intermediate  part.  The 
anterior  lobe  is  connected  with  skeletal  growth.  The  posterior 
lobe  stimulates  metabolism,  maintains  blood  pressure,  increases 
peristalsis,  etc.  In  dyspitultarism  there  may  be  eitcessive  adenoid 
formation  and  freijuent  nosebleed.  In  hyperpituitarism  there 
may  be  weakness  of  the  bladder  walls*  leading  to  enuresis  with 
high  sugar  tolerance  aud  an  abnonual.  desire  for  sweets.  The 
temperament  becomes  different,  the  subject  cannot  get  along  with 
others,  cries  easily,  is  cowardly,  aud  occasionally  has  epileptoid 
attacks.  Hypoactivily  nieims  mental  and  bodily  sluggislmesB, 
dullness,  apathy,  backwardness  in  school,  loss  of  control  at  slightest 
difficulty  and  dismay  at  the  problems  faced.  It  may  occasion 
nosebleed  ajid  failing  eyesight,  great  roundness  of  the  face,  great 
height  of  the  frontal  bone,  edema  of  the  eyelids,  falling  of  the 
hair  and  its  absence  in  axillae. 

If  Lilla's  case  is  one  of  dyspituitariam  the  diagnosis  could  be 
hased  on  the  following  points: 

Frequent  nosebleed  which  she  has  had  since  the  age  of  tax 
years. 

Changes  of  lemperame^t  shown  on  her  mental  examinations  an^' 
in  her  conduct  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  cottaga 

Inahility  to  get  along  with  others.  She  does  not  adapt  herself 
readily  to  new  surroundings  or  people. 

Cowardly.  This  trait  is  brought  hut  during  a  thunder  storm 
ot  when  in  the  dark.     It  is  not  definite. 
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Dull,  apathetic  and  backward  in  school. 

Loses  control  of  herself  when  a  slight  difficulty  has  to  be  faced. 

JHo  hair  in  cuctUae. 

Cries  easily. 

Very  fond  of  sweets. 

Temporary  failing  eyesight. 

It  was  hoped  that  at  last  the  riddle  was  solved  and  that  by 
judicious  feeding  with  ductless  gland  extracts  her  mental  aberra- 
tions would  be  corrected.  Consequently  an  X-Ray  picture  was 
taken  which  showed  that  the  sella  turcica  is  negative  for  any  en- 
largement. The  medical  report  was  made  that  there  are  absolutely 
no  signs  of  dyspituitarism,  so  that  the  case  of  Lilla  remains  un- 
diagnosed and  as  puzzling  as  ever. 
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rqwrts  sent  to  his  mother  were  most  gratifying.     She  had  found 

woik  in  P ,  Pa.,  through  friends,  sometime  in  1913.     Later 

she  went   to  work   on   a  large   well-managed   farm   known   as 

"  Xew  P ,"  in  the  township  of  North  A ,  Ohio.    Early  in 

1914  she  married  Anthony  M ,  who  had  been  a  foreman  on  the 

same  farm  for  ten  years,  and  would  have  been  happy,  but  for  the 
longing  for  her  children.  Some  friends  took  Marie  from  the 
Brooklyn  Home  to  her  soon  after  her  marriage. 

Two  and  a  half  vears  from  the  time  of  his  entrance,  Jimmie  had 
become  a  normal  child,  with  no  need  for  further  treatment.  In 
September  of  this  year,  Mr.  George  F.  Shiebler,  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  of  Brooklyn,  wrote  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  see 
if  Jimmie  could  not  be  taken  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  the  step- 
father, who  asked  for  him.     An  Italian  priest  in  North  A , 

the  postmaster,  the  superintendent  of  the  farm  and  fifteen  fellow- 
^rkmen  all  wrote,  vouching  for  the  stoj)father,  who  was  already 
very  fond  of  Marie.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  take  little 
Jimmie  to  his  new  home.  He  was  a  lovable,  bright,  happy  child, 
*8  all  who  saw  him  agreed.  He  could  recite  poems,  count  to  six- 
teen, make  paper  boxes  and  caps,  and  talk  as  well  as  any  child 
of  his  age,  although  perhaps  a  trifle  undersized.  As  Italians 
are  a  small  race,  even  that  may  not  have  been  so.  When  asked 
^hat  he  wanted  for  supper,  his  quick  answer  was  ^^  chicken." 
^  the  trip  took  a  night  and  a  day,  his  normal  condition  was 
assured,  at  least  to  the  attendant,  as  it  had  been  to  the  doctors 
^ho  had  known  the  child  for  years.  The  meeting  with  his 
Mother  and  sister  was  indeed  happy,  although  he  did  not,  of 
^ourse^  remember  either,  but  was  willing  to  take  my  word  as  to 
them.  We  all  drove  in  the  superintendent's  auto  to  the  now  home 
for  Jimmie,  a  well-kept  single  house,  similar  to  several  provided 
for  the  workmen.  He  was  being  petted  by  the  commimity  and  his 
^ew  father,  when  I  left  him,  glad  the  child  had  been  saved  from 

*  life  in  an  institution  for  the  mentally  deficient.    Mrs.  M 's 

husband  had  already  taken  steps  to  change  the  children's  name  to 
*^i8  own.  Jimmie  was  to  start  school  at  the  farm  next  dav.  and 
^ill,  I  feel  sure,  keep  up  with  others  of  his  age. 
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THE   PROBLEM   OF  THE    MENTAL    DEFECTIVE   AND 

THE   DELINQUENT 

A  PULN  FOR  THEIR  1>EIX&MINATION,  REGISTRATION  AND  CAS£ 

Chesteb  Lee  Carlisle,  M.  D. 

The  plan  herewith  presented  is  belieFed  ,to  repfresent  the 
modem  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  administration  and  methods 
of  care  of  indiyiduals  suffering  from  mental  defect  and  conditioas 
allied  to  the  psychosee  and  the  psycho-nenroses,  and  those  demon- 
strating by  their  symptom-behavior  the  various  forms  of  delin- 
quency and  dependency.  All  the  literature  av.ailable  on  these 
fiiibjects  has  been  freely  consulted,  and  if  any  ideas  were  found 
which  had  practical  bearing  upon  the  development  of  this  plan  as 
herewith  outlined,  they  were  incorporated,  including  any  con- 
jBtructive  thought  outliued  in  official  reports  of  various  institution!. 
The  experience  of  others  has  been  taken  advantage  of  and  iredy 
ased  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  needs  of  the  State.  This 
opportunity  is  taken  to  express  our  indebtedness*  to  all  those 
workers  in  this  field  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  who  have  left 
the  imprint  of  tfaeir  personality  by  ideas  which  have  helped  us 
of  the  present  day  and  gaieration. 

Geoieral  Organization  and  Methods  of  Administration 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  consists  of  twelve  members,  one  from  each 
judicial  district  and  three  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Fxcxm 
their  number  thev  elect  a  President  and  a  Vice-President  and  are 
assisted  in  the  general  transaction  of  their  affairs  by  the  Secretary 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Board. 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  divided  into  four  departments,  viz  : 
Division  of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquenry,  Division  of  Medical 
Charities,  Divison  of  Adult  Wards,  and  Division  of  Children. 
Each  of  these  divisions  ha«  its  owti  superintendent  who  is  assisted 

by  a  trained  staff. 
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DisT^arding  the  divisions  other  than  the  Division  of  Mental 
Defect  and  Delinquency,  which  concerns  this  paper  only,  it  is 
seen  that  the  Division  of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquency^  exists 
under  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  is  governed  through  the 
direction  of  its  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  special  committeo 
of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  President  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  feeble-minded  and  the  delinquent 
It  is  to  this'  committee  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Division 
of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquency  makes  all  his  official  reports. 
The  Division  of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquency,  therefore,  is  in 
direct  relationship  with  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquency,  and  with  all  the  other 
organized  divisions  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities*.  In  this  way 
it  receives  information  concerning  any  facts  of  specific  interest 
emanating  from  over  900  institutions  in  the  State  as  observed 
by  the  other  division  chiefs,  and  is  able  to  turn  over  to  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Removals  information  relating  to  cases  coming 
under  its  supervision  who  are  not  citizens  or  residents  of  this 
State.  With  a  general  registration  of  mental  defectives  in  action 
this  feature  of  repatriation  and  return  of  improper  aliens  and 
non-residents  will  be  able  to  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  State. 

The  division  heads  have  charge  of  all  routine  matters  affect- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  its  relationship  to  the  institn- 
tions  under  their  departments,  and  as  such  are  responsible  for 
the  proper  inspection  and  visitation  of  such  institutions  and  the 
making  of  reports  to  their  respective  special  committees  at  tiia 
meetings  of  the  Board.  Incidentally  the  division  chief  mahis 
daily  reports  of  the  needs  and  progess  of  the  work  to  the  Board 
through,  its  Secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Board  situated  in  th« 
Capitol. 

The  idea  of  arranging  the  work  in  this  way  was  that  thae 
might  be  some  means  by  which  a  standardized  level  of  general 
administrative  policy  of  the  various'  State  and  private  institutiona 
coming  under  the  scope  of  the  various  divisions  could  be  had. 

The  scope  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinqnencr 
may  be  summed  up  as  comprising  essentially;  first,  institutions 
for  the  care,  treatment  and  training  of  male  and  female  mental 


defectives  of  the  more  benign  or  stable  types;  second,  institutions 
or  units  of  in&titulions  having  to  do  with  the  care,  treatment  and 
training  of  the  unstable  ailective  deviate  types  who  may  be  (a) 
potential,  or  (b)  actual  delinquents;  third,  State  institutions  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics;  fourth,  private  licensed 
institutions  which  care  for  mental  defectives,  epileptics  or  delin- 
quents; fifth,  suitable  individuals;,  families  or  colonies  which 
undertake  the  extra-institutional  care  of  mental  defectives;  sixth. 
State  clinita  for  mental  hygiene  (proposed) ;  seventh,  institutions 
for  the  care  and  training  of  the  so-called  normal  type  of  delin- 
quents. 

The  Division  of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquency  includes 
within  it  the  Bureau  of  Analy&is  and  Investigation  which  should 
be  considered  as  a  nucleus  for  both  a  teaching  and  an  investi- 
gating body.  In  order  that  the  best  results  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  mental  defect  and  the  defective  delinquent  may  be 
realinpd  to  society,  it  would  seem  very  desirable  that  this 
authorized  State  unit  should  be  enabled  and  equippeil  to  train  the 
field  workers  of  all  institutions  or  rHuics  coming  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  addition  to  those 
Bupporteil  by  the  State,  in  the  special  lines  which  will  be  of 
scientific  and  sociological  value  to  the  State  and  to  this  Depart- 
ment through  their  later  cooperation.  We  could  thus  benefit  by 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  a  general  esprit  de  corps  aroused 
in  all  co-workers  in  this  field.  Philanthropic  endeavors  and 
private  clinics  would  thus  benefit  by  the  constant  relationship  of 
these  units  to  the  State's  official  activities.  As  an  investigating 
body  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  Stato 
Board  of  Charities  will,  through  the  members  of  its  staff,  endeavor 
to  ascertain  by  actual  survey  and  clinical  contact  those  facts  which 
are  of  sociological  or  pathological  importance  in  the  causal  con- 
stellation of  mental  defect,  delinquency  and  dependency.  This 
division  should  have  supervision  over  the  activities  of  field  workera 
connected  with  clinics  as  established  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
institutions'  for  the  mentally  defective  or  delinquent,  Itoth  when 
established  locally  and  when  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
institution,  including  those  field  workers  connected  with  the  State 
Clinics  for  Mental    Hygiene.      The  Bureau   staff   would   aa   a 
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teaching  body  give  intenfiive  training  to  all  new  arecrukfi,  pflTtir- 
ularly  training  them  as  to  standardized  means  and  methods  ef 
obtaining  and  zecording  facts,  so  iihat  the  total  findings  and  statis- 
ties  of  all  would  be  properly  comparable.      The  object  of  fioieh 
centralization  of  clinic  supervision  is  to  asemre  that   at  least  s 
certain  minimnm  of  standardized  work  shall  be  performed ;  but 
there  is  nothing  contemplated  in  this  plan  which  -would  pre- 
vent the  essential  antonomv  of  such  a  clinic  if  the  director  dis- 
played  the  proper   interest  and  initiative.      The   Bureau    staff 
would,  under  direction,  make  special  surveys  and  investigations 
as   local   conditions   demanded    and   which   proved   beyond  tho 
powers  or  capabilities  of  the  local  district  field  workers.    IBnlletins 
containing  scientific  articles,  surveys  and  sinrilar  matter  cover- 
ing the  work  accomplished  will  be  issued  as  foEinerly  by  the 
Bureau  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Divisioii 
of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquency. 

Special  inspectors  are  in  the  employ  of  the  fitate  Board  of 
Charities  who  make  the  routine  inspections  of  all  the  institatiens 
under  its  jurisdiction.  These  inspections  are  independent  «f 
inspections  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  SiBSte  Board  of 
Charities  or  the  Division  Superintendent  In  this  way  the  wuit 
of  rnspcction  is  always  adequately  carried  on  and  at  the  same 
time  is  under  n  proper  and  adequate  checking  up  Fygtem. 

Scope  of  the  Board 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Art  8,  SeclL 
The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  State  Board  of  Charities;, 
which  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions,  whether  state,  county, 
municipal,  incorporated  or  not  incorporated,  which  are  of  a 
charitable,  eleemosynarv,  correctional,  or  reformatory  character. 
excepting  only  sucli  institutions  aw  are  hereby  made  subject  to  the 
vi&itation  and  inspection  of  either  of  the  commissions  herein- 
after mentioned,  but  including  all  reformatories  except  those  in 
which  adult  males  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  confined ;  a  state 
conimisfeion  in  luiinev  which  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions, 
either  public  or  j)riA\nte  used  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  (not  iiicliuliiiir  institutions  for  epileptics  or  idiots) ;  a 
slate  r-onnnis.sion  of  prisons  which  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  insti- 
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tntione  Bsed  for  the  detention  of  ^Eme  adnlts  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  crime,  or  detained  as  witnesses  or  debtors. 

Section  12 :  The  members  <rf  the  said  board  and  of  tiie  said 
commis&ioiiB  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  regard  to  Ae  peBsibilities  for  mipervision  comprised  within 
the  title  of  this  board :  It  is  not  necessary  that  institntions  shoahi 
be  wholly  charitable  to  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Consfita- 
tion  (Art.  8,  Sees.  11-15)  and  the  stautes  (L.  1895,  Chaps.  754, 
771)  placing  charitable  in^itutions  under  the  fiupervieion  and 
rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Court  of  Appeals,  October 
1897,  People  ex  rd.  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind  V.  Fitch,  Comptroller  ef  the  city  oi  Ifew  York,  154 
N.  Y.  14. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  institution  is  partly  educational  does 
not  exclude  i*  from  the  provisions  of  the  C^^tution  and 
tttatrrtes  placing  charitable  institutions  under  the  supervision 
and  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Id. 

The  fact  that  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  are 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (L.  1894,  chap.  556,  tit.  15.  art.  14)  does  not  prevent  such 
an  institution  from  being  charitable  in  its  character  and  ;purpose, 
and  hence  ako  subjecst  to  the  visitation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  (Const  art-  8,  sec.  13).  Id. 

The  provision  of  the  Confititutioai  (art.  9,  sec  1)  that  "the 
Legifllftture  stall  provide  for  the  mainteffiumce  and  support  of  i 

system  of  free  ooramon  schools ,''  relates  only  to  public 

or  common  sehools  of  the  state  and  has  no  application  to  appro- 
priations made  by  the  state  to  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  wholly  or  partly  under  private  contiol. 

Const,  art  8,  sec.  14:  "  Xothing  in  the  Constitution  contained 
shall  prevent  the  Legislature  from  making  such  provision  for  tho 
education  and  support  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
juvenile  delinquents,  as  to  it  may  seem  projx?r;  or  proveut  any 
county,  city,  tovni  or  village  from  providing  for  the  care,  support 
and  maintenance  and  secular  education  of  inmates  of  orphan 
asylums,  homes  for  dependent  children,  or  correctional  institu- 
tions,  whether  under   public   or   private   control.      Payment   by 
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county,  cities,  towns  and  villages'  to  charitable,  deemosynary,  co^ 
rectional  and  reformatory  institutions,  wholly  or  partly  under 
private  control,  for  care,  support  and  maintenance  may  I>e 
authorized  but  shall  not  be  required  by  the  Legislature.  Xo 
such  payment  shall  be  made  for  any  inmate  of  such  institu- 
tions who  is  not  received  and  retained  there  pursuant  to  rules 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Such  rules  shall  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature  by  general  laws."  * 

Study  of  the  wording  of  the  Constitution  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  inevitably  brings  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  name  ^*  State  Board  of  Charities  "  tad  in  mbd 
a  title  the  meaning  of  which  would  embrace  all  of  the  particular 
activities  of  the  State  having  to  do  with  those  citizens  who  b? 
reason  of  various  types  of  physical  or  mental  handicap  needed 
special  care,  excepting  the  type  commonly  known  as  the  ins'ane. 
and  the  other  type  of  anti-social  offender  commonly  known  as 
the  criminal,  needing  care  in  a  penal  institution.  These  wer? 
specifically  excluded. 

Inter-relationship  of  Types 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  this  board  the  world 
at  large,  and  even  those  most  expert  in  the  care  of  mental  and 
physicial  disorders  of  the  humnn  race,  held  views  on  this  matter 
which  were  far  more  circumscribed  than  those  of  the  modern 
thinker  of  to-day.  Increasing  knowledge  in  medico-psychological 
and  sociological  fields  has  clearly  pointed  to  the  inter-relation- 
ship  of  all  causes  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  lead  to  the 
lowering  of  mental  or  physical .  efficiency  in  the  individual  with 
inevitable  and  concomitant  social  loss  to  the  State.  Physical 
disease  is  not  merely  something  of  clinical  interest  which  one 
may  acquire  through  microbic  invasion,  but  has  associated  with 
it  an  economic  prognosis  which  may  be  measured  fairly  well  ir. 
terms  of  resistance  of  the  individual  in  a  biological  sense.  This 
capability  for  resistance  to  disease  is  dependent  upon  many  factors. 
both  pre-natal  and  ])ost-natal.  In  other  words'  the  continued 
efiiciency  of  the  individual  as  a  social  unit  depends  not  only  upon 

*  Report,  State  Board  of  Charitiis.  vol.  IIT,  1014. 
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his  freedom  from  a  phyaical  disease  per  se,  but  also  upou  his 
inborn  powers  of  resistance  to  combat  the  effects'  of  tbe  microbio 
invasion  causal  for  the  disease.  This  latter  depends  upon  factors 
some  of  which  are  laid  down  by  ancestors,  others  by  pre-natal, 
natal  and  post-natal  factors  of  environment  affecting  imniu- 
uization,  sensitization  and  all  other  bio-chemicat  forces  which 
are  energized  for  proper  physical  development. 

Throughout  the  i^ast  ages  it  has  been  habitually  customary  to 
thiuk  of  "  charity"  as  a  word  used  in  relation  to  those  who  had 
become  unfit  through  the  development  of  physical  disease  or 
handicap  and  it  is  only  within  later  years  that  we  have  begun  to 
realize  that  mind,  and  all  those  reactions  of  the  human  subject 
known  as  mental  processes  of  which  the  ultimate  is  shown  in  the 
conduct  of  the  individual,  is  not  of  a  sphere  totally  unrelated  to 
the  physical,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  organs  responsible  for 
normal  mental  reactions  have  their  growth,  development  and 
functioning  ability  correlated  to  the  other  organs;  of  the  body  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  more  speciiically  in  a  sphere  other 
than  mental.  In  other  words,  adequate  mental  development 
depends  upon  adequate  physical  development  and  their  alisolute 
correlation  must  be  in  perfect  harmony  if  the  individual  is  to 
continue  ns  an  economic  factor  of  value  to  the  State.  The  loss 
or  crippling  of  one  of  our  organs  or  faculties  iuevitubly  upsets 
to  a  certain  extent  the  harmonious  inter-action  of  the  other  orgnni 
of  the  body,  and  continued  existence  is  possible  only  after  a 
definite  readjustment  has  been  made.  lu  all  cases  such  a  read- 
justment while  affecting  the  actual  physical  side  of  the  person- 
ality, finds  its  reflection  in  the  mental  reactions  as  well. 
The  readjustment  always  connotes  stress  engendered  by  Ih^ 
necessity  for  handling  the  problem. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  reduces  the  economic  value  of  the 
citizen  in  ways,  which  because  they  are  obvious,  have  been  long 
understood  by  the  public  as  needing  attention  and  help  ou  the 
part  of  the  State  or  the  philanthropic  public  in  general  hospitals. 
In  &  similar  way  we  find  in  nuother  department  a  special 
division  for  the  onre  of  the  aged  and  those  who  have  become 
enferhleil  through  ills  associated  with  senescence.  Because  this 
cnfcpl'lement    of    the    physical    faculties    has    been    essentially 
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physiological  in  its  development^  apart  from  ihoae  cQsorSen 
acquired  througli  accident  or  microbic  invadon,  the  State  lus 
placed  them  in  a  different  cat^ory.  It  has  only  heen  wifhm  a 
comparatively  short  time  that  senility  lias  l)een  reoognized  u 
something  not  fixed  or  definite  due  merely  to  age  alone,  but  thit 
imderlying  the  natural  tendency  to  physical  disint^ralion  wifli 
advancing  years,  there  is  a  variable  faetor  of  incCvidualistle 
organ  weakness  in  a  broad  gense,  so  that  it  has  been  truly  said 
some  people  grow  old  sooner  than  others  apparently  living  flip 
same  lives  and  having  the  same  stress.  Here  again  appear  flie 
effects  of  definite  tendencies',  particularly  in  the  vascular  appar- 
atus, transmitted  in  germ  plasm  which  do  or  do  not  make  far 
continued  efficiency  of  the  human  macbine  under  Tike  conditions 
of  stress.  Such  deviations  probably  account  in  a  ^milar  way  finr 
the  fact  that  certain  types  of  individuals  are  more  susceptTUe  to 
specific  stresses,  as  for  instance  particular  suscc^tibQity  to  fl» 
influence  of  alcohol  or  the  tendency  to  develop  individualistie 
mental  and  physical  reactions  to  bacterial  toxins  or  other  poisons^ 
either  exogenous  or  endogenous. 

The  needs  of  those  suffering  from  deprivation  bandicapa,  suA 
as  the  blind  and  deaf,  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Stata 
Their  needs  for  education  and  individual  development  are 
perhaps  even  more  insistent  than  the  needs  of  flie  ordinaiy 
individual.  On  account  of  their  peculiar  handicap  they  require 
special  provision  for  their  instruction  and  maintettance,  wbidi 
the  State  gladly  provides.  In  furnishing  such  specialized  in8tra^ 
tion  it  merely  uses  those  pedagogic  instruments  which  are  neces- 
sarv'  to  the  task  at  hand,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  "  charity  '*  is 
not  considered,  but  nevertheless  because  it  is  necessary  for  fte 
State  to  educate  the  blind  and  deaf  in  ways  otber  than  it  docs 
those  children  who  are  not  so  handicapped  and  are  able  to  live 
at  home,  the  State  feels  that  it  has  the  kindly  right  to  place  them 
under  the  care  of  a  Board  which  it  designates  as  having  super 
vision  over  all  its  wards  other  than  those  definitely  insane  or  anii" 
social. 

The  problem  of  the  mental  defective  is  perhaps  on  the  whbk 
the  greatest  problem  which  this  Board  is  called  upon  to  8upc^ 
vise.    ^Vhen  all  is  said  and  done,  the  care  of  those  having  phyrical 
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handicaps,  while  meriting  the  tenderest  solicitude  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  is  by  far  of  much  less  significance  to  the  future  economic 
welfare  of  the  body  politic  than  is  the  detection,  elimination, 
segregation^  and  care  of  the  potential  or  actual  mental  defective 
or  defective  delinquent. 

Conduct  may  be  broadly  considered  as  indicating  the  sum  total 
of  a  patient's  eflBciency  as  a  self-supporting  unit  of  society.  On 
the  whole  we  may  feel  rather  sure  that  when  any  individual  who 
by  reason  of  his  conduct  comes  before  the  notice  of  this  Board, 
as  a  potential  or  actual  patient  or  inmate  of  one  of  its  institu- 
tions, he  is  by  that  mere  fact  alone  to  be  considered  as  having 
already  exhibited  certain  signs  pointing  to  definite  economic 
wastage.  This  fJiould  cause  us  to  be  on  the  alert  and  to  see  that 
such  an  individual  is  adequately  examined  in  the  mental,  physical 
and  economic  sense,  in  order  that  the  State  may  be  protected  from 
the  consequences  which  will  inevitably  result  should  he  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  life's  activities  without  proper  investigation, 
treatment,  and  subsequent  supervision. 

We  know  now  not  only  in  an  academic  way  but  in  a  very 
practical  way  that  all  individuals  who  show  more  or  less  mental 
defect  present  specific  problems  to  the  State  which  must  receive 
adequate  and  scientific  solution. 

If  conduct  is  to  be  considered  in  a  broad  way  as  the  firiiil 
resultant  of  mental  reactions  carried  out  through  our  physical 
agencies,  then  we  begin  to  understand  how  an  individual  showing 
anti-social  trends  as  the  result  of  inadequate  reactions  to  mental 
conflicts  becomes  delinquent.  By  the  fact  of  odd  conduct  alone 
he  indicates  that  he  is  suffering,  in  a  modern  sociological  sense, 
from  either  a  mental  or  physical  malady  and  it  is  the  eminent 
right  and  high  duty  of  the  State  to  ascertain  just  what  this 
abnormal  condition  may  be.  It  is  possible  that  the  disorder  is 
something  essentially  acquired  in  the  connotation  of  "  disease '' 
and  may,  therefore,  be  removed  under  proper  treatment.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  deviations 
in  conduct  observed  are  due  to  deep  underlying  forces  leading 
back  not  only  from  ancestors  but  to  pro-  and  post-natal  environ- 
ment, whereby  the  individual,,  through  defect  or  deviations  in 
personal  make-up,  has  been  unable  to  make  adequate  adjustment 
to  the  problems  of  life  as  he  in  his  **  personality  "  found  them, 
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and  through  a  faulty  mechanism  of  adjustment  to  the  situation 
at  hand  has  developed  the  odd  or  anti-social  conduct  which  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  the  State. 

Epilepsy  is  a  condition  due  neither  to  mental  defect  per  se 
nor  yet  to  a  psychosis,  but  it  has  problems  related  to  personality 
along  the  same  lines.  The  convulsion  may  represent  a  climax 
expressed  in  actions  (symptom-behavior),  which  the  patient  either 
psychologically  or  physiologically  was  no  longer  able  to  manage 
in  an  adequate  and  therefore  ^^  normal "  way.  This*  type  of 
reaction  is  specifically  differentiated  from  certain  inadequate  re- 
actions of  mental  defect  and  from  a  psychosis.  Epilepsy  repre- 
sents a  special  reaction  of  a  special  type  of  personality  under  a 
special  type  of  stress.  Such  a  personality  can  further  become 
specifically  psychotic  and  then  only  should  be  called  insane,  ^u 
the  other  hand  while  the  whole  epileptic  complex  when  not 
definitely  organic  is  developed  on  the  basis  of  specific  deviations  of 
the  personality,  such  a  personality  may,  nevertheless,  be  more  or 
less  originally  defective  in  quantitative  intelligence  capacity. 

Of  the  insane  and  criminal  tj'pes  nothing  is  here  noted  as  they 
do  not  come  under  the  purview  of  this  Board.  SuflSce  to  say  that 
both  the  psychotic  and  criminal  develop  their  conduct  largely 
upon  the  basis  of  an  abnormal  personality  showing  peculiar 
reactions  under  particular  stress.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  all  the 
various  conditions  of  mental  defect  and  mental  disorder  are  inte^ 
related.  Before  the  requirements  of  each  of  these  classes  can 
1x5  definitely  understood  we  must  study  the  intimate  personal 
needs  of  the  individual  patient  in  order  that  we  may  grasp  the 
ultimate  needs  of  the  class  of  which  he  is  a  type. 

In  dealing  with  the  personality  of  any  individual  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  mental  field  we  are  not  only  dealing  with 
intelligence  in  the  quantitative  sense,  which  is  present  to  varying 
degrees  in  all  individuals  from  the  lowest  idiot  to  the  highest  type 
of  eSicient  citizen,  but  that  also  we  must  always  take  into  con- 
sideration the  affective  factors;  those  dynamic  forces  of  the  pe^ 
sonality  which  determine  the  "  temperamental ''  reactions.  The 
affect  furnishes*  the  driving  power  for  attaining  the  wish-trends  of 
intellectual  ideation.  By  the  combinations  of  these  two  mental 
processes  volition  arises  and  conduct  is  determined. 
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In  the  modem  sense  of  medico-sociological  work,  the  scope  ot 
the  State  Board  of  Charities'  is  now  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
it  was  considered  to  be  when  its  title  was  given  it.  "  Charities  '' 
now  connotes  economic  welfare  for  the  citizen  unit,  the  determina- 
tion of  ways  and  means  for  social  betterment,  the  widening  of 
the  vision  of  the  State. 

Dynamic  Factors  and  Symptom-Behavior 

The  forces  of  heredity  have  been  widened  in  their  significance 
by  the  investigation  of  later  years.  We  no  longer  think  of  in- 
heritance of  similar  characteristics  as  such  but  rather  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  specific  determiners  in  germ  plasm 
leads  to  the  development  of  individuals  destined  to  produce  cer- 
tain types  of  reaction  in  symptom-behavior.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  conduct,  broadly  considered.  For  instance,  we  do  not  expect 
that  the  children  of  parents  having  dementia  praecox  will  neces- 
sarily develop  dementia  praecox  per  se,  but  rather  that  they  will 
receive  such  a  combination  of  unit  characters  from  parents'  and 
ancestors  that  they  will  develop  personalities  which  are  poten- 
tially capable  of  developing  a  mental  reaction  of  a  psychopathic 
type  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  psychosis  typically  like  dementia 
praecox.  While  there  are  many  combinations  affecting  the 
ultimate  grouping  of  determiners  which  fix  individual  "  person- 
ality,'' yet  one  must  learn  to  think  in  terms  always  inclusive  of 
two  certain  fairly  definite  things  when  thinking  of  problems 
involving  mental  hygiene.  There  is  in  the  place  of  first  importance 
the  factor  of  mere  quantitative  intelligence  capacity.  This  when 
present  as  an  uncomplicated  situation  produces  the  type  of  mental 
defect  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  benign  or  stable  form.  The 
other  factor  is  that  which  embraces  all  those  qualities  which  we 
have  in  times  past  considered  as  under  the  "  temperamental '' 
field.  Certain  types  of  mental  reaction  we  now  feel  are  due 
essentially  to  deviations  in  this,  the  affect  component  or  personality 
whereby,  through  diminished  powers'  of  inhibition,  the  dynamic 
driving  force  for  the  attainment  of  ultimate  subconscious  wishea 
and  the  adjustments  to  mental  conflicts  upon  which  all  our  actions 
depend  is  made  extremely  variable  and  shows  as  imstable  conduct 
All  this  has  great  practical  value  from  a  sociological  standpoint 
as  it  is  the  factors  derived  from  a  primitive  association  of  ideas 
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(field  of  quantitative  intelligence  capacity),  linked  «p  wkk  deep 
instinctive  motives  and  driven  bj  on  afEeet  rnrajpcmnif  la<«fciM 
in  inhibitory  mechanifim.  which  cause  iadLviduali^  te.  aoiw  i« 
inadequat-e  or  odd  deductions  with  resuLting  ]jBpeac£aefe  fooMtin 
of  judgments  which,  in  xeaehing  final  confilasioiia  AhnoBBallv 
fashions  the  handling  of  their  problems  of  everyday  Uf e.  As  a 
result  of  this*  we  see  such  individuals  eventually  coming  into  con- 
flict with  ofganiawd  sodLetj.  This  ia  the  o£^|;a&  of  aymptom- 
behavioi  which  society  calk  anti-social  condncL 

The  early  recognition  of  affective  deviaticma,  cmpariallj  ii 
individuals  without  marked  defect  in  qjuintitative.  kitdligatf 
capacity,  is  of  the  ntmost  importanise  as*  it  afEoids  a  piactkil 
means  whereby  potential  delinquents  can  be  aaeertutcii  ad 
weeded  out  from  their  companions  eaxly  in  their  caittec 

In  addition  to  reactions  in  symptom-behavior  of  the  move  pBidj 
anti-social  type  there  aze  others  rather  more  obscuxc,  bat  mivet 
theless  quite  demonstrable  under  trained  obi^ervatiQik.  13tt 
specific  factors  upon  which  these  deviation  typea  depend  aie  thflM 
determiners,  or  more  properly  speaking,  lack  of  adeqmaU  dcfen- 
miners  (recessive  condition  of  a  heritable  unit  ehm£aatcr^,  whkk 
unfits  the  individual  for  making  adequate  adjiUfitment  In  leali^ 
as  it  exists  in  his  environment  wherever  he  may  be.  Suck  aa 
individual  finds  himself,  as  does  everyone,,  in.  unceaauig  OQuflkt 
with  reality  (the  world,  carrying  all  exogenous  cauaal  £aicitB)i 
but  through  innate  lack  of  ability  to  make  adequate  readjjutmeat 
his  symptom-behavior  ^hows  that  he  of  necessity  fldnptc  aik  iBk- 
perfect  meclianLsm  of  a  substitutive  or  eompenaatooy  ^haraf4»- 
Such  individuals  may  early  show  quite  plainly  a  tesdency  te  dif- 
dreaming  and  toying  with  the  projection  of  their  -fftp^ifp  sad 
wishes  as  though  they  were  in  fact  accomplished  nealii;ie&  Thea 
fancies  are  at  all  times  closely  boimd  up  with  the  iastiiKtisi 
life  of  the  individual^  and  particularly  underlying  all  do  ii» 
find  them  associated  with  the  great  primal  craving^.  T* 
reasons  probably  associated  with  developmental  bio-cheKirstiy  At 
peculiarities  of  symptom-behavior  which  any  individual  Biff 
eventually  demonstrate  are  prone  to  devdop  dming  4* 
periods  of  the  greatest  physiological-developmental  atreaa^  namdlf 
puberty,  when  the  individual  throws  ofF  the  fandliaL  ties  ui 
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essays  the  world  as  an  independent  unit,  and  again  the  period 
of  later  adolescence  when  the  sex  problems  approach  first  in  the 
abstract  and  courtship  is'  at  hand,  and-  again  later  when  sex 
problems  are  in  the  concrete  during  early  adult  life,  and  again 
after  marriage  has  been  consummated  when  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  healthy  readjustment  to  the  sex  problems  now  fully 
opened  up.  There  is  yet  another  period  later  in  life  showing 
great  psycho-physiological  stress.  It  occurs  in  all  individuals 
from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  years  of  age,  when  nature  has  finished 
with  active  plans  for  reproduction  and  there  appears  the  begin- 
nings of  physiological  decline.  This  period  may  be  comparatively 
short  with  those  who  are  able  to  make  adequate  adjustment,  but 
if  complicating  physical  factcws  exist,  as  for  instance  a  cardio- 
vascular-renal complex,  readjustment  may  be  retarded  or  made 
impossible  and  the  patient  enters  prematurely  into  the  period  of 
senescence,,  which  under  these  circumstances  may  be  considered 
to  be  something  more  than  the  ordinary  physiological  decline  due 
to  advancing  years.  The  cardio-vascular-renal  complex  represents 
an  example  of  specific  organ  weakness  (possibly  dependent  upon 
definite  heritable  unit  characters  which  lay  down  organs  which 
would  easily  succumb  to  either  exogenous  and  endogenous  causal 
factors)  and  we  therefore  are  able  to  discover  certain  definite 
mental  reactions  appearing  as  the  result  of  psycho-physical  organ 
tendencies  which  we  would  ordinarily  not  expect  to  find  in  mere 
physiological  or  ^*  normal ''  senile  decay. 

Through  the  inter-relationship  of  all  these  heritable  factors 
which  enter  into  the  personality  make-up  of  any  unit  of  any 
certain  family,  one  sees  how  by  changing  the  number  and  value  of 
determiners,  a  certain  family  tree  may  show  one  or  all  of  the 
variolic  types  of  mental  defect  or  mental  disorder,  either  in  the 
»senso  of  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  affective  imbalance, 
epile])sy  (i>sycho-neurosis),  or  the  more  pronounced  make-up 
dovintioius  expressed  as  a  constitutional  type  of  psychosis,  or  in 
delinquency  or  dc-pendency  (inadequate  economic  reactions).  In 
fact,  any  single  individual  may  show  the  combination  of  one  or 
more  of  all  these  symptoms.  Further,  there  are  all  degrees  of 
var^'ing  combinations;  in  iny  such  individual  in  a  quantative  sense. 
Between    'Mntellrct,"    concomitant    ^' affect,'^    and    '*  physical" 
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organ  strength  there  are  illimitable  mathematical  combinatio&i 
By  these  differing  combinations  the  physical  appearance,  int^ 
lectual  efficiency  and  temperamental  variations  of  our  world  of 
people  are  produced. 

Disregarding  those  cases  distinctly  psychotic  and  now  cared 
for  in  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  those  cases  distinctlv 
anti-social  but  not  essentially  psychotic,  who  are  now  in  penal 
institutions,  I  would  draw  attention  to  those  cases  of  a  ratber 
milder  tyi)e  of  anti-social  conduct  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
designate  as*  the  ordinary  delinquent.  The  majority  of  thcK 
find  their  way  into  the  various  types  of  reformatories. 

Determination  of  Tjrpes 

Of  all  those  individuals  who  through  mental  defect  or  ddi» 
quency  need  care  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  who,  theiefcne; 
specifically  come  into  the  field  of  the  State  Board  of  Charitiefl^ 
it  is  obvious  that  there  will  always  be  considerable  practieil 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  number  who  require  legal  coat 
mitment  and  indefinite  custody  and  care  on  account  of  mentil 
defect  alone.  The  determination  of  such  individuals,  partieulaify 
the  border-line  cases,  cannot  be  made  by  any  one  test  nor  at  timo 
even  by  a  series  of  tests,  but  can  be  adequately  made  only  after 
prolonged  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  family  and 
personal  history.  The  latter  must  take  into  consideration  bofli 
mental  and  physical  developmental  defects  which  preclude  proper 
advancement  in  scholastic  work  and  place  the  limits  of  the  in- 
dividual's economic  capacity  largely  within  the  manual  fidi 
After  all,  the  question  resolves  itself  largely  into  one  concenei 
with  genetics  and  sociological  results.  In  a  sense  the  State  ii 
not  particularly  interested  in  the  individual  even  though  he  mij 
seem  mentally  deficient,  provided  his  affective  reactions  are  stable 
and  his  conduct  exemplifies  constructive  economic  eflBciency,  eW 
though  in  humble  measure.  So  long  as  he  does  not,  through  con- 
spicuously bad  mating,  increase  the  virulence  of  his  strain  in  tbe 
body  politic,  and  develops  no  other  attitude  definitely  anti-sodilt 
his  mental  defect  is  of  academic  interest  only.  Such  stable  typei 
of  mild  mental  defectives  are  found  doing  the  humble  work  d 
the  world   and  have  a  distinct  value  in  our  social   stractme^ 
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everthelessr tie  State  has  the  right  to  know  and  i' 

icertaiti  the  exact  numlier  of  all  sueh  types  so  far  as  jwssible,  in 

■der  that  it  may  record  their  whereabouts  and  curb  the  po&sibili- 

ies  of  their  developing  by  indiscriminate  mating  geographical 
ici  of  mental  defect.  To  this  end  there  is  the  pressing  need  of  a 
rstem  of  State-wide  registration  to  be  described  later. 
The  percentage  of  actual  mental  defectives  in  any  average  com- 
lunity  wiU  vary  to  some  extent  with  the  type  of  tests  used,  and 
■hether  or  not  the  findings  of  such  tests  are  accepted  at  their  face 

'alue  or  are  interpreted  more  broadly  in  the  light  of  the  general 
ihits  aud  characteristics  of  the  patient's  past  life.     The  depth  of 

leycholngical  and  psychiatric  insight  which  the  examiner  possesses 
ill  also  influence  the  result  to  some  extent,  but  let  it  be  remem- 
jred  that  while  some  figures  seem  perhaps  rather  too  high  and 
ime  authorities  might  question  the  fact  of  actual  mental  defect 
L  such  figures,  nevertheless,  the  presence  of  certain  symptoms 
I  indicated  by  failures  on  tests  warn  ua  that  the  individual  has 
jtential  economic  failure  ahead  of  him.  Later  failures  in  real 
fe  will  be  due  to  inadequate  reactions  to  reality  in  ]uat  the 
ime  way  as  the  minor  failures  of  the  mental  test  indicate  an 
lability  for  adequate  reaction,  of  slight  value  though  it  may 
>peftr  to  be.  It  is  well,  then,  to  rejilize  that  while  from  a 
ientific  standpoint  rather  high  percentage  fig:ures  are  obtainable 
1  relation  to  mental  defect,  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  this  Board 
id  the  general  public  if  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  snch 
idividuats  are  not  therefore  destined  for  an  institutional  career. 

!he  problem,  therefore,  is  not  as  appalling  as  it  would  first 
>pear.  This  at  once  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those 
idividunis  who  will  not  noet.1  institutional  care  and  yet  are  recog- 

ized  as  potential  failures  in  the  socinl  scheme.  They  will  need 
ialized  advice,  constnictive  aHsistance  and  perhaps  occasional 
>riod&  of  treatment.  It  has  been  pEanned  to  meet  these  demands 
I  the  State  system  of  clinics  for  mental  hygiene  which  ia  referred 
<  further  on  in  this  paper. 

One  of  the  most  painstaking  surveys  ever  conducted  and  ap- 
irently  done  with  great  candor  and  frankness  to  all  parties,  was 
iflt  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  Great  Britain  in  1909. 

iheir  figures  show  that  about  1   in  every  217  persona  in  the 
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population  is  feeble-minded.  In  1915  the  "New  York  Commiasiosi 
to  Investigate  Provision  for  the  Mentally  Deficient  placed  the 
ratio  at  1  in  every  242  persons.  In  1916  an  intensive  survey  of 
Nassau  county,  New  York,  was  made  under  Dr.  A.  J.  Kosanoff, 
wherein  for  the  first  time  the  most  modem  psychiatric  as  well  as 
psychological  methods  were  used.  The  findings  in  this  survey 
place  the  number  of  mental  defectives  as  1  in  every  183  peopl& 
We  have,  then,  based  on  these  figures,  estimates  which  place  the 
total  number  of  mental  defectives  in  the  State  of  New  York,  aa 
varying  from  40,000  according  to  the  findings  of  the  New  York 
Ciommission  to  Investigate  Provision  for  the  Mentally  Deficient, 
to  45,000  under  the  figures  recommended  by  the  Boyal  Commia- 
sion  of  Great  Britain,  and  finally  those  of  the  intensive  survey  of 
Nassau  county.  New  York  State,  having  its  population  both  in 
an  urban  and  rural  environment,  which  brings  the  tabulation  np 
to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  1  in  183  persons,  or  53,000  for 
the  whole  State.  The  more  intensive  the  surv^,  the  higher  wa 
see  the  percentage  figure  rise. 

Some  interesting  side-lights  have  developed  in  the  survey  of 
Nassau  county.*  Two  important  points  are  worthy  of  espeeial 
mention;  first,  that  mental  defect  may  perhaps  best  be  viefwed 
through  the  evidence  of  conduct;  and  secondly,  that  the  more 
marked  types  of  mental  defect  in  children  are  not  found  as  pupils 
in  the  public  schools. 

Administrative-Institutional  Requirements 

From  the  standpoint  of  future  provision  for  the  institutional 
care  of  mental  defectives  under  the  pursnew  of  this  Board,  two 
classes  of  mental  defectives  must  at  all  times  be  remembered, 
namely  the  stable  or  benign  type  and  the  unstable  or  affective 
deviate  (potentially)  delinquent  type.  When  provision  is  made 
in  the  existing  institutions  for  increased  capacity  for  the  benign 
types,  the  plans  must  be  made  with  the  idea  in  view  of  develop- 
ing special  or  independent  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  delin- 
quent affective  deviate  types.  Xotwithstandiiig  our  best  efforts 
at  classification,  a  realization  must  be  maintained  that  there  are 
border-line  cases  which  it  will  he  difficult  to  place  in  a  manner 

♦See  full  report   of  this  Survey     Xntionnl  Comwitlrr  for  Mental  Uuaiene^ 
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satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  For  these  reasons'  it  is  seen  that 
an  easy  method  for  the  transfer  and  rearrangement  of  admissions 
from  an  institution  of  one  type  to  an  institution  of  another  typo 
mtist  be  developed  in  order  that  the  proper  classification  of  the 
mentally  defective  may  be  consistently  maintained.  To  this  end 
the  necessity  for  a  simple  transfer  system  is  apparent  The 
object  of  affording  institutional  care  and  extra-institutional  over- 
Bi^t  to  the  wards  of  the  State  is  that  the  individual  who  is  too 
defective  to  profit  either  by  schooling,  through  mental  or  physical 
defect,  or  comes  from  a  home  governed  by  defective  parents,  may 
receive  the  attention  which  his  case  deserves.  The  benign  type 
of  mental  defective  is  frequently  the  victim  of  the  more  active 
delinquent  type  and  thus'  led  into  crime  through  simple  childish 
inability  to  sense  the  meaning  of  his  conduct  In  an  analogous 
way  the  benign  types  of  young  female  defectives  are  led  astray 
through  pure  ignorance,  while  the  affective  types  among  them 
become  the  more  active  and  daring  associates  of  male  criminals. 
The  affective  deviate  who  becomes  the  delinquent  furnishes  further 
problems  in  the  way  of  emotional  imbalance,  tantrums  and  moral 
obliquities  which  require  special  forms  of  treatment  and  seques- 
tration quite  different  from  that  which  is  given  the  simple  benig^i 
type. 

As  might  be  expected,  substitutive  reactions  in  mental  defec- 
tives are  extremely  common,  particularly  among  the  affective 
deviates  and  thus  is  recruited  the  vast  army  of  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts.  With  the  further  development  of  the  care  of  the  mentally 
defective  of  all  types,  the  benign  should  be  separated  from  the 
affective  or  more  malignant  types  wherever  they  are  found, 
whether  now  in  the  State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  or  the 
institutions  for  the  delinquent,  or  the  more  definitely  criminal 
types  found  in  the  penal  institutions. 

Mental  defect  being  an  arrest  of  development  produces  in  the 
adult  individual  a  person  whose  primitive  instincts  are  at  all 
times  present  but  without  the  inhibitory  control  which  would  have 
developed  if  his  physical  progress  had  been  adequate  in  all  fields*. 
It  is  seen  then  how  the  sex  question  is  at  all  times  prone  to  be 
much  in  evidence  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  our  most  acute 
practical  administrative  problems.     It  is  simply  one  of  the  facts 
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to  be  faced  but  not  exaggerated,  and  while  due  i^ard  must  be 
^»Iaced  by  any  administrative  service  on  the  necessity  for  aeparat- 
iu^  the  sexes  except  under  supervision,  this  is  to  be  done  largelr 
iu  the  ease  of  the  delinquent  only;  for  with  other  types  any  per 
tuaueut  separation  of  the  sexes  for  what  amounts  to  practically  t 
litVtiiiie  is  liable  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  It  is  probably  better, 
thert'fore,  that  institutions,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the 
benign  forms  of  mental  defect,  should  consist  of  architecturtl 
units.,  one  group  adapted  for  women  and  one  for  men,  bat 
separated  by  a  considerable  space  of  campus,  and  xinoflBcial 
eutrauce  of  one  sex  into  the  buildings  of  the  other  sex  precluded 
lu  this  way  the  older  women  can  care  for  the  younger  childrea 
K>i  both  sexes  under  definite  supervision  and  a  more  homelike 
atmosphere  developed.  Xaturally  the  outside  agricultoral  and 
sliop  work  will  fall  more  to  the  men  but  the  women  are  also 
U^iiefited  bv  such  efforts  as  well  as  bv  the  more  usual  domestic 
iluties.  In  the  matters  of  recreation  and  amusements  a  certain 
amount  of  supervised  commingling  seems  to  reproduce  better  the 
more  natural  components  of  human  life. 

In  that  portion  of  the  institution  where  ess«itially  hospital, 
Innlridden  types  of  cases  are  kept  and  where  individuals  are  in 
beil  from  intercurrent  physical  diseases,  a  higher  system  of  nursing 
care  should  be  instituted  in  our  institutions  than  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past.  Training  schools  should  be  established  in  order 
that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  training  with  which  nurses  are 
usually  equiped  each  nurse  could  have  a  special  course  under 
th(^  local  staff,  in  which  the  fundamentals  of  psychiatry  and  the 
pMVchologA'  of  defectives  would  be  given,  in  order  that  they  might 
bav(^  an  intelligent  and  sjTnpathetic  insight  into  the  needs  and 
rtH|uiroments  of  their  charges,  particularly  when  called  upon  to 
uurso  those  patients  whose  transitory  upsets  require  modem 
jwychiatric  treatment. 

Classification 

A  definite  system  of  classification  according  to  d^ree  of 
quantitative  intelligence  defect  should  be  maintained  and  this 
sihould  be  the  criterion  for  diagnosis  when  placed  upon  the  State 
rt>[i»t  ration  cards.  The  classification  adopted  by  the  American 
AHmnnation  for   the   Study  of  the  Feeble-minded   seems  veiy 
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desirable.  This  classifies  individuals  as',  (1)  Idiots,  with  a  mental 
age  of  I  to  II  years,  and  comprises  those  who  are  quite  incapable 
of  any  scholastic  or  vocational  training  whatever;  (2)  Imbeciles, 
which  includes*  individuals  of  a  mental  age  of  III  to  VII  years, 
inclusive,  and  takes  in  those  who  can  be  trained  only  in  simple 
manual  work  but  have  very  little  capability  for  any  scholastic 
advancement  and  who  when  they  do  learn  a  little  something  in 
the  way  of  scholastic  knowledge  never  voluntarily  make  any  use 
of  it;  (3)  Morons,  who  will  show  a  mental  age  from  VIII  to 
XII  years,  inclusive,  and  often  will  display  rather  surprising 
aptitude  at  scholastic  work  and  become  rather  adept  manual 
workers  in  vocational  ways.  However,  the  one  great  outstand- 
ing fact  about  a  moron  is  that  however  clever  he  may  appear,  yet 
he  consistently  shows  his  mental  defect  by  his  failure  to  advance 
beyond  the  age  level  given  and  in  all  cases  has  difficulty  or  is  quite 
unable  to  plan. 

Those  mentally  defective  through  deprivation  of  special  senses 
need  not  be  mentioned  here  except  to  say  that  their  peculiar  needs 
will  necessitate  special  institutional  and  teaching  facilities  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  benefited 
to  as  great  an  extent  as'  possible  such  teaching  should  begin  as 
early  as  practicable. 

In  considering  the  whole  question  of  the  mental  defective  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  persons  commonly  spoken  of  as 
*^  the  poor"  or  the  *' dependent,"  those  whose  conduct  shows 
economic  inefficiency  as  the  outstanding  feature,  are  at  once 
placed  under  suspicion.  After  a  psychosis  has  been  definitely 
excluded,  including  substitutive  reactions*  such  as  inebriety,  drug 
addiction  and  similar  conduct,  the  fact  of  their  economic  inad- 
equacy points  to  mental  defect  in  some  of  its  phases  and  should 
be  investigated  by  the  State  and  the  fact  of  defect  of  either  simple 
or  affective  deviate  type  duly  registered.  In  the  same  sense  those 
institutional  types  of  dependency  found  in  almshouses  should  be 
specifically  examined,  for  without  much  doubt  it  will  be  found  that 
after  excluding  those  cases  who  reached  the  almshouse  through 
purely  fortuitious  circumstances  and  untoward  adversity,  the 
remainder  can  be  demonstrated  as  essentially  mental  defectives. 
Even  when  the  defect  is  apparently  physical,  the  incapacity  can 
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defective  delinquent  should  be  fitted  with  special  psychiatric  wards 
for  the  temporary  care  and  treatment  of  such  cases,  which  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  trained  nurses  and  a  physician  of 
experience  in  this  class*  of  work.  As  this  kind  of  an  institution 
would  necessarily  have  a  stricter  disciplinary  routine  than  the 
ordinary  institution  for  mental  defectives,  and  on  account  of  the 
history  of  sex  offense  and  crimes  against  both  person  and  prop- 
erty, it  would  be  necessarj'  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  inmates 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  order  that  the  best  interests  of  all 
might  be  conserved  it  would  be  advisable  to  completely  separate  the 
sexes  and  keep  them  entirely  apart.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  several  thousand  mental  defectives  now  undergoing 
sentence  in  our  various  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  cases  should  be  removed  to  proper  institu- 
tions. Wherever  such  institutions  do  not  now  exist  thev  should 
be  created. 

The  laws  recently  enacted  which  enable  the  Department 
of  Education  to  maintain  special  classes  for  children  three  or 
more  years'  retarded  in  school,  will  no  doubt  greatly  assist  the  State 
in  determining  the  number  of  mental  defectives  now  in  the 
schools,  and  out  of  this  number  differentiating  those  who  are  able 
to  make  some  advance  in  scholastic  work  and  those  who  are  able 
to  make  none.  ^lanv  of  these  backward  children  will  be  of  the 
benign  type,  others  will  show  more  malignant  svmptoms,  with 
consequent  deviations  in  syniptom-lx»havior,  diflSculties  in  conduct 
and  collision  with  the  law.  Li>oking  into  the  future  we  can  see 
that  there  will  pn>bal>ly  come  a  time  when  after  the  lower  grade, 
simple  defectives  have  Ivon  placed  in  one  type  of  institution,  and 
the  delinquent  defci^tive  placcil  in  another  type  of  institution, 
it  may  be  necossiir\*  to  have  a  low  institutional  units  wherein 
high-grade.  K>rilor-lino  c;^5<\5  of  mental  defect  may  be  cared  for, 
who  lx\*ause  of  their  jHVuU^^r  jx^rsiMiality  are  unable  to  get  along 
in  the  public  schoi>ls  ovon  thousrh  in  sjxvial  ohissos,  and  yet  are  not 
o:  a  >utSciontly  deftvtivo  :y|v  to  warrant  their  commitment  either 
to  an  institution  tor  iho  lowvr  crndt-s  of  ment?.l  defect  or  th^ 
dofo^nive  delinquent  as  or^liiiarily  cv^nsiaoTvvl.  Such  special 
institutional  units  would  o^Mi^t^ltuto  in  a  br^v.d  measure  special 
Types   of  K\nr^lini:   ^"luvls  wbort^  s?ho^^<t:o   tr&:ning  would   be 
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▼en  to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities,  where  a  personalized 
_)cational  training  in  contradistinction  to  ordinary  manual  work 
ould  be  developed  to  its  highest  possible  extent,  and  where 
trough  a  period  of  residence  during  the  critical  adolescent 
eriod,  hygienic  habits  of  thought  and  adequate  reactions  for 
aeful  conduct  could  be  fostered  so  that  such  an  individual, 
Ithough  always  an  economic  liability  to  the  State  and  probably 
.  potential  delinquent,  might  still  be  able  to  take  his  place  in 
"  ociety  under  favorable  conditions  and  remain  a  useful  citizen. 

Facilitating  Admissions 

In  making  plans  for  regulating  admissions  of  mental  defectives' 
30  either  State  or  private  institutions,  several  points  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  com^titutional  limitations 
and  safe-guards  which  are  accorded  all  citizens,  by  which  no 
person  can  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law. 
On  the  other  hand  we  wish  to  so  facilitate  admissions  that  the 
public  will  learn  to  look  upon  the  institutions  as  a  means  whereby 
the  handicapped  individual  is  accorded  a  better  and  happier  mode 
of  living  than  when  in  the  outside  world,  rather  than  as  a  place 
herein  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  liberty.  Therefore  while  his 
eonstitutional  rights  must  at  all  times  be  preserved  he  shouM 
nevertheleeOB  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  State's  provisions 
for  the  care,  treatment  and  training  for  meinl>ers  of  his  group 
durough  the  possibility  of  entering  such  institutions  voluntarily. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  present  day  ignorance  of  mental 
defect  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the  State  will  be  in  fostering 
such  an  attitude  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

For  many  years'  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  u  sinister  cloud 
is  attached  to  aU  those  who  enter  State  institutions  and  it  is  only 
hjjr  developing  the  idea  that  State  institutions  afford  splendid 
specialized  schools,  homes  or  hospitals  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, rather  than  gloomy  places  of  seiiuestration,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  public  this  idea  of 
''stigma."     The  institution,  through  its  staff  and  clinics,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  helping  hand  of  science  reaching  out  into 
immnni^  to  assist  those  who  are  unable  to  further  help 
^Ivefc     Therefore,  in  order  that  admissions  may  be  facil- 
boih  from  the  standpoint  of  the  institution  and  from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  public,  it  would  seem  wise  to  dnride 
roughlj  into  two  classes :  first,  those  who,  awimg  to  groBS  niartri 
defect  show  inability  to  grasp  the  real  situation  and  to  devebp 
any  insight  into  their  own  condition.  These  need  a  commitmait 
covering  the  legal  necessities  of  the  case  wherebj  thej  Hiay  Ije 
retained  even  against  their  will  until  such  time  aa  the  xnatitntiai 
staif  believes  it  advisable  to  dischai'ge  them.  SeoomHy,  fior  thoB 
cases  who  through  insight  or  desise  on  the  psrt  of  pant^ 
guardians  or  themselves  wish  to  enter  the  institiitioiis  Tc^nntaiflv, 
a  means  should  be  provided  which  allow  them  to  do  so.  Patienb 
entering  institutions  under  these  circumstances  do  so  becau^  they 
recognize  the  possibilities  it  holds  out  to  them  moA  axe  at  the 
opposite  pole  from  those  personi?  who  look  upon  fiie  mstitiitioi 
as  canying  any  stigma.  The  mental  grasp  of  aoeh  persons  AmM 
be  encouraged  by  being  given  the  right  and  privtl^e  of  entemg 
the  institution  when  they  demand  it,  without  fartlier  kgri 
formality  other  than  a  written  request  presented  to  Ae  snperir 
tendent. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  means  are  devel(^)ed  for  the  rapid  deteetin 
and  future  determination  of  the  careers  of  meatal  defaetifo  m 
they  are  found,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  raeans  to  fimliMe 
their  admissions  to  State  institutions  without  undue  delay.  T« 
this  end  it  would  seem  very  desirable  to  have  legal  autlioritj  as  ♦• 
the  right  of  admission  of  any  pati«it  vested  in  the  superinteadest 
alone,  subject  to  the  general  vis6  of  the  Board  of  llmBagen, 
in  order  that  cases  may  be  admitted  at  once  upon  presentation  of 
their  commitment,  either  of  the  voluntary  or  judicial  type  ft 
follows  that  the  superintendent  should  have  power  to  refuse  adm*- 
sion  to  any  patient  whose  commitment  or  application'  foim  i« 
illegal  or  whose  mental  condition  is  such  that  he  does  not  ftH 
within  the  mental  types  for  which  the  institution  ia  designed,  or 
whore  condition  does  not  demand  institution  care.  The  admiflsios 
heinc:  demanded  upon  a  judicial  commitment,  the  saperintendent 
should  still  have  power  to  infuse  admission  to  such  patient  ualatf 
the  commitment  is  in  due  legal  form,  and  further  mast  aba* 
that  the  needs  of  the  patient  are  such  as  to  retjuire  institutimttl 
care.  In  general  it  would  l>e  expected  that  all  applications  for 
admission  would  l>e  at  once  received  and  definite  refusal  to  altoif 
iho  paHcnt  to  remain  would  be  made  only  after  due  and  t&oroof^ 
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mental  and  jAysical  examination  and  review  of  his  paat  conduct 
after  a  residenee  of  at  least  ten  days. 

To  the  end  that  the  interests  of  the  patient  might  be  duly 
safeguarded,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  date  of  the  order 
of  commitment  made  not  more  than  ten  days  following  the  date 
of  the  medical  certificate  which  should  be  made  by  two  qualified 
examiners'  in  mental  defect  and  disorder.  Unless  some  time  limit 
is  set  up(Mi  the  validity  of  such  an  order  of  commitment,  much 
harm  might  result  from  private  parties  using  such  a  commit- 
ment, onoe  obtained,  as  a  threat  of  incarceration  over  the  head 
of  some  unfortunate  individual. 

It  is  much  better  to  develop  a  method  of  admission  upon 
fairly  simple  lines  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  encouraged  to 
send  their  mental  defective  types  to  our  institutions  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  as'  it  is  w^  known  that  in  a  large  measure  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  training  in  either  scholastic  or 
manual  or  vocational  lines  must  be  done  when  the  patient  is  a 
child  rather  than  when  he  has  reached  more  mature  years.  Not 
only  thisi,  but  the  develofMnent  in  the  minds  of  the  public  of  the 
feeling  that  their  loved  ones  are  to  receive  help  from  us  rather 
than  that  they  should  suffer  the  loss  of  the  loved  ones  through 
indefinite  incarceration  is  something  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
and  is  in  line  with  the  development  of  a  proper  spirit  of  medical 
and  sociological  ethics  in  this  problem.  It  is  useless  for  anyone 
to  think  of  devising  a  legal  commitment  whereby  a  superintendent 
or  any  other  perscm  might  arbitrarily  be  able  to  hold  such  an 
individual  for  all  time  even  against  the  wishes  of  parents  or 
interested  friends,  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States' 
provides  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  easily  be 
suspended,  and  as  this  provision  does  exist  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  it  is  merely  developing  useless  public 
antagonism  to  formulate  plans  to  circumvent  it. 

It  is  however  quite  desirable  that  some  fonn  of  fairly  ])incliiig 
legal  commitment  can  be  had  upon  certain  occasions  at  least, 
particularly  for  such  persons  whose  mental  defect  is  apt  to  become 
a  matter  of  exploitation  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  parents  or 
relatives,  and  whom  the  State  feels  should  be  removed  from  an 
unfavorable  environment  and  held  by  some  means  which  cannot  bo 
easily  interfered  with.    Such  instances  are  happily  rather  rare  and 
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if  we  look  far  enough  towards  the  future  we  can  see  that  as  oar 
plans  for  the  care  of  the  mental  defectives  mature,  they  will  le 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  who  will  feel  assured  that  the  State  is  doing  more  for 
these  unfortunates  than  private  resources  are  able  to  do,  and  that 
the  only  spirit  animating  our  institutions  is  one  of  medico- 
psychological  helpfulness.  If  we  persistently  foster  this  spirit 
in  the  public  and  encourage  the  same  attitude  in  our  instituticm 
staffs  there  will  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  very  little  need 
for  legal  aids  or  obstructions  in  either  admission  or  discharge  of 
such  patients. 

People  like  to  be  where  they  are  happiest  and  the  bewildered 
patient  removed  from  the  conflicts  with  society  with  which  he  u 
unable  to  cope  will  recognize  that  he  is  best  off  under  the  care  of 
the  State,  and  will  have  little  incentive  towards*  leaving  its  pro- 
tection. This  of  course  applies  more  specifically  to  those  of  tb 
lower  mental  levels.  When  we  discuss  the  necessities  and  wiahei 
of  those  of  higher  levels,  the  border-line  cases  and  others  allied 
to  the  psychotic  types',  we  find  the  solution  is  not  quite  so  esBj. 
There  the  problem  of  the  particular  personality  must  be  invest 
gated  by  one  trained  in  psychiatry  and  psychometry  who  will 
know  both  the  physical  and  mental  needs  of  the  patient  and  who 
after  explaining  the  patient's  limitations  to  him,  will  endeavor  to 
place  him  in  the  field  best  adapted  to  his*  particular  personality 
and  intellectual  attainments.  For  such  types  then  we  see  how  the 
problem  of  vocational  training  as  distinguished  from  mere  manual 
training  and  institutional  industries  must  be  worked  out.  The 
square  peg  must  not  be  fitted  to  the  round  hole  even  with  the  best 
of  intentions.  Good  intentions  without  adequate  training  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  in  such  cases  simply  invites  disaster  for  the 
patient,  which  in  turn  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in  society's  anti- 
social annals,  and  incidentally  increases*  the  prejudice  of  the  public 
toward  inadequate  institutional  activities  and  shallow  pseudo- 
scientific  pretensions. 

Clinics 

The  fact  that  various  surveys  have  seemed  to  demonstrate  s 
large  percentage  of  feeble-minded  in  the  general  population  need 
not  alarm  us  too  greatly.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  individuals  will  never  see  institution  walls,  nor  do  thej 


sed  it.  \\Tiat  has  been  less  obvious,  but  is  becoming  more  clearly 
en  in  later  years,  is  the  fact  that  such  persons  do  need  medical 
tod  psychological  advice  from  those  trained  in  these  branches, 
end  to  the  end  that  they  may  receive  aneh  advice  has  been 
leveloped  the  communal  and  institutional  mental  clinic,  of  which 
I  number  have  been  established  in  this  State  under  both  publij 
aid  private  auspices. 

It  is  to  the  clinic  that  the  public  cornea  for  advice  on  intimate 
nbjects.  There  is  no  other  agency  to  which  it  can  go  in  just  the 
me  way,  nor  is  there  any  other  agency  which  is  able  to  give  them 
he  same  type  of  advice  and  treatment  for  the  reason  that  up  until 
©mparatively  a  few  years  ago  there  were  not  many  men 
mfiieiently  trained  in  such  work  to  give  adequate  advice.  Tho 
lUccess  of  these  clinics  has  been  so  marked  that  one  feels  that  this 
rtension  of  the  institution  into  the  real  life-needs  of  the  world 
as  been  one  of  the  greatest  steps  made  towards  solving  the 
problems  of  mental  hygiene  in  recent  years.  It  has  had,  however, 
s  principal  fault  up  to  the  present  in  that  most  of  these  clinics 
^  not  open  every  day  and  hence  are  not  fully  able  to  subserve 
needs  of  the  public.  For  this  reason  it  is  obvious  that 
State  clinics  for  mental  hygiene  established  and  conducted  hy 
men  of  experience  in  medicine  anil  psvcbialry,  and  further 
trained  in  sociological  problems,  would  afford  additional  unite 
oi  great  value  in  helping  forward  such  work.  Such  clinics  would 
I  something  quite  definite  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  a  real 
location,  peopled  by  j>er8ons  they  would  come  to  know  more  or 
intimately,  who  would  put  in  their  whole  time  at  this  clinic 
and  be  of  constant  service  daily,  in  three  great  directions,  namely : 
first,  to  the  potential  patients  needing  advice  and  treatment  in 
matters  of  mental  defect  and  disorder;  second,  to  the  .public  who 
AB  the  parents  or  friends  of  patients  need  education  and  advice 
on  topics  of  mental  hygiene  in  general ;  third,  the  State  and  its 
instilutionsi  could  look  upon  the  clinic  both  as  a  clearing-house 
ior  the  determination  and  registration  of  those  cases  which  come 
before  it  on  one  hand,  and  as  a  way  station  for  those  patients  who 
lave  been  in  the  institutions'  and  who  are  now  trying  to  get  along 
D  the  outside  world  on  a  parole  system.  The  latter  could  report 
0  these  clinics  (when  tho  institution  clinic  is  inaccessible)  as 
frequently  as  necessary,  certainly  once  a  month  at  least,  and  the 
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physician  in  charge  of  the  dinic  could  then  oae  op  Ibe  situtifti 
and  give  them  advice  and  treatment  accordin^y.  Becorda  of 
achievement  would  be  there  placed  on  file  and  would  be  aoeessiUe 
in  view  of  possible  future  contingencies. 

In  all  cases  a  field  worker  attached  to  such  a  elime  would  invnd- 
gate  the  surroundings  in  which  the  patient  woiked,  and  ihiOD^ 
her  efforts  with  the  family  could  smooth  <mt  maay  difficnltifli 
which  are  obvious  when  £ieen  but  which  (»l  aoconat  of  tibor 
apparent  insignificance  are  frequently  overlooked  by  laymea  uai 
are  never  thought  of  sufficient  value  for  report  by  the  patie&l  or 
his  friends. 

The  State  clinics  should  not  be  thought  of  as'  intexferii^  ia 
any  way  with  the  development  of  as  many  ififitJtintional  oUutt 
as  the  institutions  might  find  desiraUe  to  establiah.  IiifliitiiiMnal 
clinics  represent  to  a  large  extent  local  efforts  which  ham  to  ii 
largely  with  the  patients  entering  or  leaving  that  pacticiilaff  infltt- 
tution.  As  a  class  such  institutional  clinics  are  not  open  daify. 
The  State  clinics  on  the  other  hand  would  be  the  day-^n  and  dsr- 
out  mental  hygienic  center  for  a  certain  specified  diatriot.  Thef 
would  be  distributed  throu^out  the  State  largdy  aceordiiig  to 
the  needs  of  the  adjacent  population.  They  oould  TOty  -wA 
be  established  in  connection  with  existing  general  hoa|HtalB,  tiua 
obviating  the  expense  of  institutional  construetian.  The  nvzsbig 
personnel  of  the  general  hospital  could  supply  the  needs  of  aij 
patients  brought  to  the  State  clinic  whom  it  was  thon^it  adriflalde 
to  have  remain  over  night  in  order  that  lumbar  punctnies  for 
examination  of  the  eerebro-spinal  fluid,  Wassermann  reaetiona. 
and  other  serological  and  similar  tests  could  be  made.  The 
director  of  each  clinic  should  be  a  well-educated  pliysicaaa  <rf 
peiioral  hospital  ex])erience,  wlio  had  also  experience  in  nuntd 
and  nervous  disorders,  including  mental  defect.  Hia  educatioA 
would  be  incretxsed  bv  intensive  training  under  the  direction  of  d» 
Division  of  ^lental  Defect  of  the  State  Board  of  CSiarities.  He 
would  be  ai>pointe<l  after  com|>etitive  civil  service  examinatifla 
At  least  one  field  worker  would  be  constantly  attached  to  ewi 
clinic  for  the  purjiose  of  invostigatin*]:  the  family  historiea,  faUo*- 
ing  np  cases  who  had  relumed  to  their  homes*  on  parole,  niakiig 
charts,  graphs,  keeping  indices,  etc.  The  field  worker  mt^  any 
other  employees  of  this  clinic  would  be  under  State  civil  Berviefr 
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The  patients  kept  in  this  clinic  over  night  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  local  municipal  or  county  authorities  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
The  clinic  would  operate  under  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  as  a  means  whereby  the 
general  public  might  obtain  information  on  any  person  on  any 
point  having  to  do  with  mental  hygiene.  The  following  persons 
or  civic  bodies  would  be  the  ones  most  frequently  in  contact  with 
the  State  clinic  by  referring  individuals  to  it  whom  they  suspected 
of  being  mentally  defective,  delinquent,  psychotic,  dependent,  anti- 
social or  in  any  other  way  showing  conflict  with  organized  society, 
i.  e. : 

Any  poor  officer. 

Any  social  service  society. 

Board  of  Health, 

Health  officers. 

Officers  of  general  hospitals. 

Penal  or  police  officials. 

Civil  courts. 

Criminal  courts. 

Domestic  relations  court, 

Children's  courts. 

Magistrate's  courts  (city  or  rural), 

All  physicians, 

Various  civic  and  religious  bodies  (social  settlements,  parish 

workers'  etc.). 
Institutions  other  than  penal  or  hospital  (orphan  asylums,  etc), 
Lying-in  and  maternity  homes. 
Federal  officers  and  agents. 
New  York  State  officials,  officers  or  employees. 
Department  of  education  (in  re  retarded  pupils,  odd  conduct, 

sex  offenders,  incorrigibles). 

The  chief  of  the  clinic  would  endeavor  to  enlarge  tiie  scope 
of  his  clinic  in  his  district  through  lectures  given  to  the  genenal 
public,  and  would  also  attempt  to  bring  technical  facts  before  the 
medical  profession  in  general  and  present  facts  of  special  socio- 
logical value  before  lay  societies  and  civic  bodies. 
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One  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  clinic  would  be. the  matter 
of  the  commitment  of  those  cases  examined  who  were  found  defee- 
tive^  but  the  most  important  feature  of  all  would  be  the  incidentil 
registration  of  all  patients  examined  and  found  to  be  actual 
mental  def actives,  regardless  as  to  whether  they  were  committed 
to  institutions  or  not.     The  work  of  the  clinic  would  in  no  wise 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  any  other  State  department  now  in 
existence,  for  it  has  been  planned  that  while  this  clinic  would 
be  of  especial  value  in  enabling  the  State  to  have  an  ageoe^ 
directly  interested  in  the  determination  and  registration  of  men- 
tal defectives,  it  will  also  be  equally  useful  in  definitely  deciding 
when  certain  suspected  individuals  are  md  to  be  considered  sb 
mentally  defective.     When  found  to  be  of  a  psychotic,  epileptic^ 
criminal  or  normal  type  his  future  career  will  be  directed  into 
the  channel  required  by  the  findings.     After  a  thorough  exam- 
ination has  been  given  a  suspected  individual  in  a  State  dinic, 
his  future  course  would  be  either  commitment  to  the  proper. 
State  institution  as'  a  mental  defective,  psychotic  or  epileptic,  or 
commitment  to  a  private  licensed  institution,  or  commitment  to 
suitable  parents  or  guardians  after  proper  investigaticm  of  mA 
persons  had  been  made,  or  returned  to  kin  or  source  of  inqoiij 
as  a  case  not  requiring  aid  in  mental  hygiene.    The  clinic  would  in 
addition  be  able  to  weed  out  such  cases  who  did  not  need  ca« 
as  specific  types  of  mental  defect  or  disorder  as  such  but  did 
require  some  sort  of  care  to  protect  the  public  or  themselves  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  general  ill-healjth  or  anti-soeiil 
tendencies.     It  is  thus  seen  that  many  of  these  types  would  be 
referred  to  the  State  hospitals  as  insane  or  to  general  hoepitab 
for  physical  disorders,  or  sent  back  to  their  source  (courts,  cine 
lx)dies,  etc. )  accompanied  by  an  expert  opinion  as  to  their  nlti- 
mate  disposition. 

Of  the  latter  group  a  certain  number  would  have  readieJ 
the  clinic  as  suspected  or  indicted  criminals  and  the  courts  ccwM 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  individual  feeling  confident  that 
both  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  State  has  been  fully  protectei 
The  clinic  would  be  extremely  valuable  as  a  State  aid  to  aD 
existing  public  and  private  associations  established  for  promal' 
gating  mental  hygiene  and  social  betterment.     The  locd 
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bers  of  such  committees  could  lodge  any  fact  of  symptom-behavior 
needing  the  attention  of  the  State  before  such  a  clinic  with  the 
feeling  that  the  case  in  question  would  receive  prompt,  accurate, 
and  adequate  attention. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  physician  trained  in  this  work  is  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  needs  of  patients  suffering  from  mental  defect 
or  disorder  than  a  layman  who  is  more  or  less  untrained  in  such 
work,  and  the  chief  of  the  clinic  could  do  much  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  adequate  facts  upon  which  to  base  future  commitment. 

Form  of  Commitments 

It  seems  desirable  to  develop  a  scheme  of  commitment 
whereby  the  matter  of  the  legal  status  of  the  individual  as  a 
mental  defective  can  be  determined  by  facts  shown  thereon. 
Such  determination  could  be  assisted  by  the  incorporation  in  the 
commitment  paper  of  thoroughly  standardized  tests  for  mental 
defect;  tests  that  could  be  easily  performed  without  the  neces- 
sity of  apparatus.  The  petition  should  be  as  uncomplicated  as 
possible.  This  is  the  case  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which 
admits  of  the  petition  being  made  by  "  anyone."  The  petition 
for  the  conunitment  of  a  mental  defective  should  be  made  by 
"  anyone  "  interested  in  the  patient's  or  the  public  welfare.  It 
should  give  the  name  and  residence  of  the  petitioner,  his  reasons 
for  making  the  petition,  stating  the  facts  with  dates  upon  which 
the  petition  is  based,  the  whole  to  be  verified  by  affidavit.  In 
order  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  anyone  has  been  deprived  of 
his  rights  without  due  process  of  law,  the  commitment  should 
next  include  a  certificate  of  the  judge  or  justice  ordering  the 
commitment,  which  should  relate  that  personal  service  on  the 
patient  had  been  made,  or  that  the  judge  or  justice  had  dispensed 
with  such  personal  service,  or  that  substituted  service  had  been 
allowed  and  made.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  affidavit  of 
the  person  making  such  personal  service,  showing  that  he  had  de- 
livered and  served  a  copy  of  such  notice  personally  on  the  in- 
dividual whose  commitment  was  sought.  A  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  patient  should  be  included  in  order  that 
if  the  commitment  be  directed  to  a  State  institution  or  an  insti- 
tution receiving  public  funds,  the  State  may  have  cognizance  of 
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his  financial  ability  to  reimburse  it,  or  of  the  persons  legally 
liable  for  his  maintenance. 

The  medical  certificate  should  be  made  jointly  by  two  qualified 
examiners  in  mental  defect  and  disorder.  It  should  consist  of 
three  parts, — first,  the  history  of  the  case  as  obtained  by  the 
physicans ;  siecond,  the  f aets  concerning  the  patient's  mental  and 
physical  state  as  demonstrated  by  their  joint  personal  examins- 
tion  of  the  patient ;  and  third,  answers  to  a  series  of  standardized 
questions  given  with  the  idea  of  assisting  the  court  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  patient's  quantitative  intelligence  capacity. 

Notwithstanding  the  constitutional  saf^uards  already  thromi 
about  the  patient,  he  should  be  further  entitled  to  an  order  for  t 
hearing  granted  upon  the  demand  of  a  relative  or  neap  friend  or 
upon  the  motion  of  the  judge  himself  before  commitment  ii 
made.  The  form  for  the  application  for  such  hearing  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  following  the  hearing  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  commitment  paper  prior  to  the  form  for  the  final  order  of 
commitment  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  judge,  the  date  thereof 
being  the  date  of  such  commitment.  Such  commitment  shall  not 
be  valid  for  more  than  ten  days  following  and  inclusive  of  flie 
date  of  the  order  of  commitment,  nor  shall  the  judge  or  justice 
sign  an  order  of  commitment  more  than  ten  days  following  asd 
inclusive  of  the  date  of  the  joint  medical  examination,  whieh 
shall  be  the  date  of  the  medical  certificate. 

The  use  of  an  emergency  form  of  commitment  for  psyehotie 
defective  types  would  be  of  practical  value  where  the  speedy 
removal  of  an  individual  from  his  present  environment  is  desiiei 
Such  an  emergency  commitment  should  be  made  in  the  form  oft 
regular  judicial  conuuitment,  but  made  in  duplicate  up  to  and 
including  the  medical  certificate.  The  individual  is  then  r&noyfi 
to  the  proper  institution  by  warrant  of  the  emergency  cononit- 
ment  as  thus  written,  but  he  may  not  be  held  in  such  an  institn- 
tion  longer  than  ten  days  without  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  com- 
mitment being  received  at  the  institution  signed  by  a  judge  of  a 
court  of  record,  making  the  commitment  final  to  that  institatioD. 
This  form  of  commitment  will  be  found  useful  in  disposing  of 
those  case.s  showing  occasional  psychotic  tendencies  but  who  •!• 
not  considered  insane  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  tcnBf 
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and  who,  therefore,  could  not  be  committed  to  a  State  hospital. 
If  the  patient  belongs  to  the  delinquent  type  he  should  be  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  caring  for  defective  delinquents.  If  he 
is  not  a  delinquent  type  he  should  he  sent  to  the  ward  for  psycho- 
tic patients  in  the  institution  in  his  district  caring  for  mental 
defectives  not  delinquent.  Psychotic  upsets  are  usually  transi- 
tory but  during  them  the  patient  is  very  troublesome  and  his 
speedy  removal  from  the  home  or  clinic,  or  other  place  where  he 
may  be,  is  always  desirable,  and  for  these  cases  the  form  of 
emergency  commitment  suggested  fills  a  pressing  need.  Voluntary 
application  for  admission  would  consist  in  signing  by  self,  parent 
or  guardian,  an  application  for  care  and  treatment  in  the  institu- 
tion, agreeing  to  abide  by  its  rules  and  regulations  and  not  to 
leave  without  permission  first  had  and  obtained.  If  the  patient 
needed  further  sequestration  he  could  thereupon  be  legally  com- 
mitted by  court  order  as  originally  described.  Written  applica- 
tion for  release  by  a  voluntary  patient  must  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Superintendent  within  ten  days  next  ensuing. 

Sex  Differentiation 

It  would  seem  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  upon  the  advisability  of  having  both  males  and  females  in 
any  ordinary  institution  for  the  care  and  custody  of  mental 
defectives  excepting  those  of  delinquent  types.  The  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  have  all  types,  all  ages, 
and  all  the  various  activities  of  such  patients  combined  in  one 
institution,  or  whether  there  should  be  one  or  more  specialized 
institutions,  particularly  one  or  two  adapted  for  the  development 
and  training  of  the  brighter  children,  is  one  largely  of  adminis- 
trative finesse.  However,  it  would  seem  from  practical  experi- 
ence that  as  time  goes  on,  no  matter  what  our  classification  to 
start  with  may  be,  in  the  long  run  each  institution  will  receive 
representatives  of  all  classes.  Particularly  will  this  be  true  if  the 
admissions  to  any  one  institution  are  to  be  made  as  the  commit- 
ments naturally  appear  from  its  own  designated  district.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  all  types  and  both  sexes  in 
the  institution  serving  that  district,  and  therefore  provisions 
must  be  made  for  them. 
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Mental  defectives  of  the  benign  type  (affectivelj  stable)  who 
become  delinquent  do  so  usually  through  aceadental  circum- 
stances, by  being  led  astray.  But  of  the  real  delinqnent  the 
findings  are  that  he  is  delinquent  through  emotional  imbalanee 
and  deviations  in  the  affective  field.  In  other  words,  as  soonras 
we  begin  to  approach  the  problem  of  administrati(m  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  defective  delinquent,  we  step  into  a  realm  abso- 
lutely allied  to  the  psychotic.  As  a  residt  of  this  we  shall  find 
that  all  our  plans  for  institutions  having  to  do  with  this  type 
should  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and  each  such 
institution  should  be  furnished  with  one  or  more  wards  or  units 
wherein  may  be  given  adequate  and  modem  treatment  for  t 
psychotic  state,  no  matter  how  transitory  it  may  be.  **  Diseip* 
linary"  measures,  strong  rooms  and  restricted  diet  as  punitive 
measures  belong  to  the  same  age  of  antiquity  as  do  the  padded 
cells  and  handcuffs  of  "  lunatics." 

It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  the  treatment  of  an  nnndy 
delinquent  who  because  supposedly  normal  is  kept  in  a  "  reforma- 
tory," must  be  developed  along  the  same  general  lines,  and  upsets 
associated  with  glass-breaking  and  other  incidents  indicating 
inadequate  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  individual  should  be 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychotic,  which  means  the 
abolishing  of  so-called  "  disciplinary  "  measures  which  naturally 
have  no  effect  on  an  individual  who  through  lack  of  inhibition 
and  mental  disorder  is  unable  to  control  himself.  Modem 
therapeutic  methods  adapted  for  abnormal  mental  states  must 
be  used. 

The  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  to  see  that  all  of 
tho  various  types  of  mental  defectives  in  the  State  of  New  York 
receive  modem  and  adequate  care  and  treatment  as  here  outlined, 
either  in  institutions  or  outside  of  institutions  in  colonies, 
sppoialize<i  villages,  or  their  own  homes,  under  proper  supervision. 
The  development  of  such  a  plan  of  care  and  treatment  will  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  local  efforts  or  ambitions  found  in  any 
one  institution.  WTierever  any  ideas  appear  showing  sci^itific 
advance  and  constructive  ability,  they  will  be  encouraged.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  is  naturally  in  full  and  hearty  accord 
with  all  efforts  tending  to  help  the  wards  of  the  State  to  greats 
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usefulness,  including  efforts  to  establish  clinics  through  insti- 
tutional facilities,  and  the  extension  of  the  parole  system 
for  those  patients  who  have  left  the  institution  but  who 
continue  to  live  under  trained  supervision.  It  is  possible 
that  such  persons  can  be  made  at  least  partly  self-supporting 
through  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but  all  these  things 
should  be  done  with  due  regard  toward  keeping  the  communities 
free  from  strains  of  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  affective 
imbalance  and  anti-social  traits;  defects  which  inevitablv  will 
occur  should  improper  matings  take  place.  In  this  latter  respect 
an  intensive  study  of  the  ancestor  stock,  their  traits,  conduct  and 
social  value  must  be  made  and  accompany  every  recommendation 
to  the  discharging  officer  for  the  parole  or  colonization  of  a 
patient  before  such  patient  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion. The  presence  of  an  accompanying  organic  or  constitutional 
psychosis  must  always  be  ascertained. 

Registration 

To  the  end  that  the  State  shall  at  all  times  know  the  number  of 
those  within  its  borders  (including  both  institutional  and  extra- 
institutional  cases)  who  show  symptoms  indicating  mental  disease 
or  mental  defect  by  odd  or  inadequate  conduct,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  system  of  registration  be  established. 

The  data  to  be  obtained  by  the  system  of  registration  proposed 
will  cover  the  various  fields  of  genetics  and  personality  which 
modern  investigation  has  felt  to  be  the  most  desirable  for  regis- 
tration. The  aim  of  the  method  will  be  not  only  to  afford  a 
record  of  mental  defect  per  se,  but  in  addition  will  for  the  first 
time  so  far  as  public  records  are  concerned  take  note  of  those 
oddities  of  conduct  due  to  deviations  in  the  affective  sphere  which 
may  or  may  not  be  allied  in  mechanism  to  the  psychoses.  In 
addition  to  this  end,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  individual  may 
show  a  combination  of  many  symptoms,  the  record  will  be  made 
to  show  any  data  relating  to  congenital  or  acquired  physical 
disorders  upon  which  may  depend  various  organic  types  of 
mental  reaction  as  well  as  those  other  mental  abnormalities  which 
commonly  are  thought  to  fall  into  the  group  of  the  constitutional 
psychoses  or  neuroses. 
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As  soon  as  a  case  (occurring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  medical 
or  legal  practice)  has  been  examined,  diagnosed,  and  the  i\ir 
position  of  it  decided  upon  by  qualified  examiners  in  mental 
disorder  and  defect,  or  wh^i  found  and  diagnosed  by  the  chief 
of  the  proposed  State  clinics  for  mental  hygiene,  the  registration 
card  *' Determination  of  Mental  Status"  will  be  made  out  in 
duplicate  by  the  person  making  such  diagnosis.  One  copy  of  the 
card  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Division  of  Mental  Defect  and 
Delinquency,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
other  copy  will  be  retained  by  the  physician  in  his  office,  or  by 
the  clinic  as  a  local  index.  A  certain  number  of  cases  will  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  be  examined  privately  by  the  usual 
two  qualified  physicians  in  mental  disorder  and  mental  defect, 
and  committed  to  the  various  public  and  private  institutions, 
or  to  their  parents  or  guardians  without  going  to  the  State 
clinic.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  order  that  the  system 
of  registration  be  complete,  that  a  statute  be  passed  making  it 
mandatory  upon  all  physicians',  or  other  persons  legally  licensed 
by  the  State,  examining  a  case  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  degree  of  mental  defect,  that  upon  making  such  diagnosis  of 
mental  defect,  they  shall  fill  out  and  return  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  one  of  the  registration  cards  described,  which  will 
indicate  the  facts  upon  which  such  diagnosis  is  made.  In  thii 
connection  the  State  Board  of  Charities  will  promulgate  what  it 
deems  as  a  minimum  standard  critique  for  such  diagnosis. 

The  same  law  would  also  affect  any  private  individual,  private 
clinic  or  any  other  public  or  private  civic  body  which  mi^t 
legally  undertake  to  detennine  the  mental  status  of  individuals 
from  the  standpoint  of  mental  defect,  delinquency  or  dependeiwy. 
In  the  case  of  patients  actually  entering  institutions  it  is'  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  similar  card  made  out  by  the  institution 
staff  after  admission  to  the  institution.  This  card  will  be  sent 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  will  be  known  as  and  kept  in 
the  Institution  file.  It  will  form  a  permanent  record  of  all 
present  and  past  admissions  to  that  particular  institution  ns 
well  as  to  any  other  institutional  residence,  and  by  addenda  added 
with  the  travels  or  exitus  of  the  patient  will  show  the  disposition 
of  the  case,  cither  by  transfer  to  other  institutions,  parole,  dis- 
charge or  death. 
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In  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  pass  through  the  State 
clinics  for  mental  hygiene,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  will 
receive  in  addition  to  the  above  information  a  definite  and  ampli- 
fied case  record  of , every  suspected  case,  whether  committed  to  an 
institution,  returned  to  parents  or  guardians,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  Such  case  records  would  become  the  epitome  of  the 
anti-social  and  abnormal  persons  of  the  State.  But  no  one 
examined  will  be  recorded  as  a  case  of  mental  defect  unless  the 
diagnosis  shows  the  facts  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  minimum 
standard  for  the  diagnosis  of  quantitative  intelligence  defect  as 
demanded  in  the  critique  promulgated  through  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  proof  of  which  shall  be  adduced  by  the  "Regis- 
tration Card"  filled  out  at  the  time  of  the  examination  of  the 
case.  If,  as  outlined,  cards  are  received  from  all  private  examin- 
ing sources  through  a  mandatory  statute,-  it  is  seen  how  a  complete 
record  in  the  office  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Defect  and  Delin- 
quency will  be  daily  maintained,  covering  every  case  who  through 
odd  symptom-behavior  of  any  kind  caused  to  be  raised  the 
suspicion  of  being  either  mentally  defective  or  otherwise  mentally 
abnormal. 

The  card  has  been  given  the  name :  '^  Determination  of  Mental 
Status."  This  will  appear  at  the  top  of  the  card,  below  which 
in  fine  print  will  be  the  following  instructions : 

"  One  copy  of  this  card  to  be  filed  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  Division  of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquency, 
The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  informant  should  fill 
out  and  retain  a  second  copy  for  his  own  files." 

Below  this  appears  the  data  captions  conveniently  arranged. 
The  information  to  be  obtained  may  be  roughly  divided  into  seven 
divisions  as  follows: 

Record  number 

Yours- 

IdeDtification  number 
1.  Civil  Statistics.  S.  B.  C 


Name 


Given 
name. 


Middle  or 

maiden 

name. 


Family 
name. 


Age Date  of  birth 

Date 

Sex 


Month 


Year 


Nativity. 


City  or 

village. 


County 


State 


Race CJolor... 

Specify. 


Nativity  of     Father 

Country  if     noronfa  State  or 

not  Conti-     Parenw..- country. 

nent«l 

U.  S.  .A. 

Mother 

State  or 

country. 
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Civil  condition. 

Single..- 

Married. 

Date.      Month    Year. 

Widowed 

Date.  Month.   Year. 

Separated. 


Date  of  arriyal  in 

Date.    Month.    Y«kr.      Ship. 

Citiienahip  of  patient:  Amerieaa... 
(If  foreign  give  eountry.)  FofeigD— 


Una.     Fort. 


Date.  Month.   Year. 

Divorced. ^ 

.  Date.     Month.    Year. 

Common  law... — 


Citiienahip  of  father:    AmerieaiL. 

(If  foreign  gire  oonntry.)     Foreign^ 


Environment: 

Urban  (over  2,000): 

Affluent  t3rpe 

Tenement  type..^ 

Slum  type 


•nme  in  New  York  State 

Date.         Months.  Tttfi 

Circumatancee...  ................^.^ ^....^^ ■.~. 

Affluent.  (Comfort.  Poor.  Sqoalid.  tnm' 

Religion 

Specify.     . 


Rural  (lees  than  2,000) : 

Village  type — 

Farm  tjrpe..^ 

Sparse  type 


Religious  activity..^ 


SpeoUy. 


2.  Phyncal  Status. 

Development: 

Normal 

Precocious... — 

Subnormal 

Age  began  talk. 

Age  began  walk. 

Speech  —  auditory  apparatus. — 
Kinesthetic  co-ordination 


PhjrBioal  index: 


./Plw. 


(^  MiniUL 
Phyaioal  stigmata. 


SpMify. 


Disorders  in  general:  Specify. 

Head 

Thorax 

Abdomen 

Limbs 

Speech...- 

(Congenital  defect,  absent,  difficult) 


Disorders  of  special 
Sight. 

Hearing 

Taste 

Smell 

Touch. 

Sex. 


.(colors,  refraetios, 

musdea) 
.(ooiigMiital:dBfee4 


.(masturbatioii, 
pervenions) 


Height.. 
Weight. 


— it 

Jbe. 


3.  Personal  Make-up.    (Consider  a  *'  child  "  as  age  1  to  15  years,  indnsivt' 

an  *'  adult  "  as  16  years  or  over.) 

Quantitative  intelligence: 

Specify 


A.«;e  —  Mental  level 
or  intelliitnnoe 
QUO  t  ion  t. 


Indicate  eeale 
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Classification  of  mental  defect: 
(Check  tsrpe  found.) 

0  to  2  years  inclusive:  Idiot  (I.  Q.  below  20J, 
3  to  7  years  inclusive:  Imbecile  (I.  Q.  below  50). 
8  to  12  years  inclusive:  Moron  (I.  Q.  below  70). 
Border-line:  Defect  pronoimced  but  not  great  (I.  Q.  70-80). 
Subnormal:  Mild  defect  barely  detected  by  scale  (I.  Q.  80-90). 
Normal  (I.  Q.  90  or  over). 

Affective  deviations: 
(Check  type  found.) 

Unstable. 

Cyclic  mood  swings. 

Over-valuation  of  idea. 

Psychoses  and  peycho-neuroses:  Specify 

(Follow  New  York  State  Hospital  classification.) 

Temperamental  make-up:    (Check  type  found). 
Open,  frank,  active,  optimistic  type. 
Depressive,  worrisome,  pessimistic  type. 
Quiet  but  happy  type. 
Active  but  fretful  type. 
Shut-in,  selfish,  egocentric  type. 
Suggestible,  morbid  fears,  obsessions. 

Reaction  to  reality: 

(A)  School  record: 

Age  enter  school? Have  to  work  hard  to  keep  up? 

Is  he  now  1,  2,  3,  or  more  years  retarded  in  school  work?    Specify  number  of 

years Why  retarded? Interruptions? 

Physical  reasons? Mental  reasons?... 

Memory:  good  or  bad? Concentration  good  or  bad? 

Day  dreaming? Specify 

Date  entered  present  school  grade _ 

Is  further  school  progress  possible?... Special  ability:  Drawing ., 

Music Literary  composition.— Calculating 

Mechanical  memory  (kinesthetics) 

(B)  Society  and  economics: 

Child:  AbiUty  to  assimilate  new  facts    Child:  Ability  to  help  self...- 

Practical  knowledge  To  respdnd  to  school  routine 

and  general  information. Truancy 

Adaptation  to  home Activity  in  play 

School Church Reaction  to  playmates 

Desultory  efforts 
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Adult:  Ability  to  grasp  events  ud  '■ 

teehnioal  feotii 

Interest  in  current  event 


Pushing. 


(B)  Society  aid  economics  —  Continued: 

Adult:  Ability  to  hold  positions ^. 

Tendency  to  change  positions 

Wanderlust 

Form  of  recreation._.._ ^ 

Wages  received:    Low  or  com- 
mensurate  

Ambitions Lazy 

Age  began  work Lively 

Sluggish Inactive 

Type  of  work Skilled  or  unskilled. Ho 

types  of  work  have  been  tried? Last  occupfttba.._^ 

At  present  employed  or  idle 

Odd  or  unexplained  conduct. Ever  investigated  by  any  pibb 

Queer  traits Gang  activity....    or  jHivate  social  officer? 

Prostitution Give  dates  and  leaeoa. . 

Male  sex  offender Illicit    Family  deserter 

consorts Illegitimate  ch'l- 

dren Commitments    Ever  arrested  or  caused  ti> 

to  any  non-penal  institut  on. pear  in  any  court. 

Give  dates.- Give  dates  and  reason 

Commitments  to  reformatory  or  penal    Indictment 

institutions 

Give  dates 


Mr 


Drug  habits: 

Type  of  drug 

amount 

Exeeas Phywil 

symptoms  caused:     Gait 

Speech Efyea 

Others Mental  Spap- 

toms  caused:  Transient . 

Permanent 

Deterioration. - — 


Substitutive  reactions:    (Check  type  found.) 

Alcohol: 

Type  of  alcohol  used Daily 

amount Absolute  abstainer 

Moderate Excess 

Manner  of  use:  Steady Steady 

plus  periodic  increase Periods 

of  abstinence  plus  cyclic  sprees 

Did  it  interfere  with  work. 

Physical  symptoms  caused:  Gait 

Speech Eyes. 

Others _ Mental  symptoms 

caused:  Transient.... Perma- 
nent      Deterioration 

Moral  reactions: 

Reactions  toward  parents    Reactions  toward  friends  and  ae-  Reaetioai  tewiri 

— Brothers quaintancea Vanity strangers. ■ 

Sisters Modesty Love  of  display Resent-  Timid. BoH 

Egoism ful GenerousL Rude 

Sympathetic. Sttspicious. 

Sensitive. 

Reactions  toward  animals:    Reactions  toward  property:  of  self  Crimes   againft 

Cruel of  others 

Careful Specify  crimes  against  property 
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On  the  reverse  of  the  card  will  appear  captioDB  as  follows: 

4.  Heredity. 

**  Indicate  in  ancestors  and  descendants:  Total  number,  number  normal,  number 
not  normal.  Of  those  not  normal  indicate  disorder  from  the  following  table  as  per 
«bbreviatioD.'' 

Mental  defect  (feeble-minded) F. 

Nervous  disorder  (general) Ne. 

Neiiropathic  disorder Np. 

Psychopathic  disorder Pp. 

Insanity  ( —  with  suicide)  (organic)  (constitutional) I — s,  — o,  — c. 

Transmittable  physical  traits Tpt. 

I>cfic'ency  of  affective  inhibition Df.  Af-  I. 

Blind B. 

Alcoholic A. 

Syphilis S. 

Tuberculous T. 

I>rug  habits D.  H. 

Epilepsy  (infantile  spasms  — sp.) ^ E.  (sp.). 

Chorea  (began  as  a  child  — ch)  (began  as  an  adult  — ad) Ch.  (ch)  —  (ad). 

Cardio-vascular-renal  (death  — d)  (paraljrsis  — p) C.  V.  R.  — (d)  — (p) 

Cionorrhoeal G. 

Normal N. 

No  information  ascertained -|- 

Prostitute  (female) Sx.f . 

Sex  offender  (male) Sx.m. 

Criminal  against  property C.pp. 

Criminal  against  person C.pr. 

I>e«ultory,  shiftless,  idler,  tramp,  wanderlust De.  Sh.  Id.  Tr.  W. 

Deaf D. 

The  card  will  also  be  furnished  with  a  simple  scale  or  form 
which  may  be  easily  filled  out  by  anyone,  however  unskilled  in 
graph  making,  by  simply  writing  in  the  above  abbreviations  in 
designated  spaces.  This  form,  or  graph,  as  it  might  be  called, 
will  have  a  section  for  eaeh  of  the  following  individuals :  Paternal 
and  maternal  grandparents,  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  and 
aunts,  paternal  and  maternal  first  cousins,  patient's  brothers  and 
sifters,  patient's  half-brothers  and  half-sisters,  center  space  for 
patient  and  sex  partner,  patient's  children,  patient's  grandchildren. 
Tor  each  of  these  individuals  there  will  be  a  i^pace  to  indicate 
that  the  individual  is  living,  another  space  for  use  in  case  the 
individual  is  dead,  and  a  third  apace  wherein  may  be  noted  the 
abbreviations  given  above  referring  to  the  mental  and  physical 
•tatus  of  the  ancestor  or  descendant,  whether  living  or  dead. 
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5.  Etiology, 

Heredity:    Specify  exactly  heritable  factors  believed  to  be  eaan] I 

m 

Factors  other  than  heredity:   (Specify) 

Pre-natal  to  mother. - 

Pre-natal  to  foetus. ~ 

Birth  (specify  trauma  or  disease) 

Post-natal  disease.. 

Poet-natal  trauma ^^.1...^ ... 

Blood,  findings:  Wooser man-blood:  Pos Keg... 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  findings:  Wasserman-fluid:  Pos. N^g.. 

6.  Diagnostic  Summary: 

Check  type  found.  Affective  type:  Cheek  tgrpe  found. 

0  to  2  years  inclusive,  idiot.  Specify:  Full  inhiUtbn. 

3  to  7  years  inclusive,  imbecfle.  Partial  inhifaitioik. 

8  to  12  years  inclusive,  moron.  Poor  inhibition. 

Subnormal  —  mild  defect  by- scale.  Cydio  mood  swings. 

Border  line — defect  more  pronounced,  Over-vmhmtkm  of  idea. 

» 

Reactions: 
Check  by  number:  (Use  more  than  one  number  if  required). 

(1)  Unable  to  protect  or  care  for  self. 

(2)  Unable  to  care  for  self. 

(3)  Unable  to  support  self. 

(4)  Unable  to  support  self  continuously. 

(5)  Defect  of  inhibition  but  not  anti-social. 

(6)  Defect  of  inhibition  and  anti-social. 

(7)  Sexoflfenses. 

(8)  Criminal  tendencies. 

(9)  Defective:  good  inhibition:  not  anti-eocial  [Benignl. 


Psychoses  and  neuroses,  including  epilepsy 

Note  malingering.    Follow  claaufiofttion  of  New  York  State  Hospital 

Is  institutional  care  necessary?    Yes No. 

7.  Record  of  Institutional  Life: 

•  Pviod  oader 

Date  of  Date  of            eare.  esohadve             Aried 

admiBsion.  discharge.              of  parole^ 


PreWouB  admissions.  Day.  Mo.  Yr.       Day.  Mo.  Yr.      Yrs.  Moa.  Day*.  Tra.  Mot.  Dli^ 

(1) 

(2)- 

(3)- 

(4) - 

(Specify  official  title  of  each  inatitution,  with  loeatkm. 

Present  institution  admission: 

Specify  official  title  of  the  institution. 


Residence  at  time  of  admission :  Street  and  No ~ Towia..^ .  Oonnty . 
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Instituton: 

Period  under  care 
Date  of  present  admiaeion         Date  of  dinoharge.        exelxisive  of  parole.      Period  under  parole. 


■N      r" 


Day.        Mo.        Yr.  Day.    Mo.     Yr.        Yis.    Mos.    Days.     Yrs.     Mos.      Days. 

Petition  by  whom 

Medical  examiners 

Committing  judge  and  court 

Voluntary  admission. 


This  patient  examined  by 


Street  and  number. 


or  by or or. 

City  or  town.  Clinic.  Institution  or  hospital.         Social  service. 

Clinic  record: 

Disposition  of  this  case.    Insert  official  names  where  possible. 


Committed  to  institution.  Parents.  Guardians.  Social  service. 

Ret.  to  Court.  Parole  officers.  Died. 

For  the  first  time  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  card  will  make  a 
statistical   record  of  the  affective  deviations  of  the  iadividual. 
This  point  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  by  all  authorities, 
as  it  appears  that  those  peculiarities  of  symptom-behavior  upon 
which  depends  conduct  essentially  of  the  anti-social  type,  indicate 
deviations  in  the  affective  component  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
delinquent.     Some  of  these  deviations  depend  upon  simple  lack 
of  inhibition.     Other  peculiarities  in  conduct  depend  more  upon 
inconsistent  relationship  between  the  degree  of  affect  and  the  idea 
at  the  moment  uppermost  in  the  patient's  conscious  awareness, 
and  conduct  developed  therefore  at  that  particular  moment  is  apt 
to  show,  or  will  show,  inconsistencies  reflected  from  this  abnormal 
situation.     Other  oddities  of  conduct  with  inconsistent  surface 
affect   arise  ^s  substitutive  activities,   the  deep  associations  of 
which   lead   back   into   unconscious   repressed   sex   longings   not 
acceptable  to  the  personality.    In  cases  where  there  is  simple  lack 
of  inhibition  we  may  feel  that  the  condition  is  one  largely  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  mental  development  in  all  fields.    In  the  cases 
where  the  affect  is  perhaps'  under  fair,  inhibition  on  the  whole, 
yet  shows  inconsistencies  as  to  ideational  association,  we  may 
feel  that  the  process  begins  to  approximate  the  mechanism  found 
in  the  psychoses  of  the  constitutional  type,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least  the  same  condition  is  true  in  those  cases  whose  odd  conduct 
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represents  substitutive  activities.  However,  in  any  case,  affective 
deviations'  are  of  great  practical  value  in  famishing  a  due  towazd 
discovering  the  influences  which  determine  the  ultimate  conduct 
of  the  individual.  The  person  with  affective  deviations  should 
always  be  thought  of  as  a  potential  delinquent  or  possible  anti- 
social offender  of  gome  sort.  It  is  the  common  experience  of 
workers  among  the  delinquent  types  to  find  that  the  history  of 
the  adult  delinquent  shows  that  the  conduct  of  this  same  in- 
dividual as  a  child,  had  it  been  studied  at  the  time,  would  have 
adequately  demonstrated  deviations  in  symptom-behavior  which 
were  largely  based  on  difficulties  in  the  affective  field;  and  there- 
fore it  is  quite  possible  that  such  an  individual  could  have  been 
recognized  as  a  potential  delinquent  or  social  nuisance  from  a 
very  early  age  and  placed  in  an  environment  suited  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  his  personality,  with  the  hope  that  actual  delinquencv 
would  be  obviated. 

Further  Institutional  Researches 

In  order  that  each  patient  entering  an  institution  for  the 
custody,  care  and  treatment  of  any  one  of  these  various  types  of 
mental  defect  or  delinquency  should  receive  the  same  careful 
scrutiny,  examination  and  recording,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
records  for  admission  and  all  subsequent  institutional  activities 
be  standardized.  Each  institution  shall  use  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  such  record  sheets  for  each  patient  received,  whether 
voluntary,  committed  by  a  court,  and  whether  supported  by  puWic 
or  private  funds ;  and  such  sheets  shall  be  used  for  cases  of  any 
types  of  mental  defect,  mental  disorder  and  delinquency  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  use 
of  such  standardized  record  sheets  will  insure  adequate  examina- 
tion and  recording  of  findings  on  each  patient;  adequate  and  com- 
parable records  for  statistical  purpo5"es  as  demanded  by  the  State; 
adequate  record  of  work  done  on  the  part  of  institution  authorities 
showing  that  they  are  properly  performing  their  duty  toward  the 
patients  in  their  custody ;  adequate  and  comprehensive  graupiii;r 
of  facts  recorded,  available  for  inspection  and  of  value  to  die 
State. 
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The  standard  sheets  to  be  required  for  all  admissions  of  all 
types  of  patient-inmates  comprises  the  following  as  an  irreducible 
minimum  if  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  the  public,  and  the 
patient  are  to  be  conserved. 

Statistical  Data  Sheet  This  sheet  records  the  name,  sex,  resi- 
dence and  other  data  of  the  individual  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
nativity,  personal  make-up,  occupation,  economic  success,  educa- 
tion, religion  and  institution  experience.  The  sheet  ends  with  the 
diagnosis',  to  be  made  out  as  per  the  data  obtained  from  the  regis- 
tration cards  (which  are  already  filled  out  and  in  possession  of  the 
institution  filling  out  the  statistical  data  sheet). 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  upon  opening  the  case  history  of  any 
patient,  one  would  find  on  the  first  sheet  a  record  of  his  name, 
his  general  activities  and  his  diagnosis.  All  of  this  is  of  practical 
and  time-saving  importance  in  arranging  for  efficiency  in  the  office 
of  the  institution. 

The  back  of  the  ^^  Statistical  Data  Sheet "  is*  arranged  for  the 
further  recording  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner  of 
"  Previous  Admissions  to  Any  Institution  Anywhere."  The  object 
of  having  all  institution  residences  recorded  is  to  afford  a  record 
of  economic  dependence  as  well  as  a  record  of  institutional  needs 
which  may  vary  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  type  of  mental 
defect  or  disorder  which  thjB  patient  demonstrated.  For  instance, 
such  a  record  would  often  show  a  beginning  in  an  **  infant  home," 
a  residence  in  an  "  orphan  asylum,"  a  stay  in  an  institution  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  an  admission  to  a  State  institution  for 
mental  defect.  Then  perhaps  parole,  discharge,  and  readmission 
occur,  all  of  which,  including  conduct  between  institution  resi- 
dences, is  difficult  to  properly  record  by  dates  and  official  titles  of 
institutions  unless  upon  a  prepared  sheet  as  proposed.  Such  a  sheet 
has  never  previously  been  used  and  its  adoption  would  materially 
clarify  the  problem  of  recording  readmissions  (recidivists)  of 
all  types. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
(  ISti^crf  )     STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 

\  New  York/ 

(Name  of  institution.) 


Statistical  Data  Sheet 


NsBie. 


Beoord  niimber 


f  S.  B.  C 

\  InstitutioD 


Residence  (legal),  number Street City,  village,  town Comxtj 

Beaidenoe  (actual),  number. Street City,  villase,  towiL CSovBly^ 

Date  of  admiaaion. 

Sex. Age Date  birth:  Mo Yr Race Color. 

I  City                                                                   Country  if  not 
Village County State. eomtinoMtBl 
Town                                                                       U.  S.  A. 

Nativity  of  parents:  Father's  name Nat Mother's  niaidtn 

name 

Nat 


Civil  condition  of  patient 


Check  and  fill  out  dates  whm  knawn 

Single 

Date 

Month 

Ten 

Married. 

•- 

Widowed .. 



Divorced 

Separated..- 





Common-Law. 

Unaaoertained. 

I 

YiUa^s 

Farm  type.. 

type 


of  patient;  or  of  member  of  family  or 
Occupation  \  other  person  on  whom  dependent  if 

[  not  a  wage  earner (    (or  as  wife  of:—    efaild  of.—   «tej 

Present  weekly  wage Highest  weekly  wage Lowest  ^weekly 

If  female  not  employed  or  dependent  give  wage  of  husband,  father  or 
whom  dependent ^ 

I  Detached  house  type 
Tenement  tjrpe Rural 
Slum  type (under 

2.000)  2,000) 

Circumstances:  Dependent ___ Part,  dependent 

Self-supporting.- Child  at  home 

Affluent Comfort™ Poor 

Squalid Tramp 

Education:  None  ......Reads Reads  and  writes Part.  C.  S^ 

Complete  C.  S— Part.  H.  S Compieta  H.  S^— 

Collegiate Professional 

Religion  of  patient of  father of  mother. — 

(If  no'aflUiation  enter  oa  "  independent/') 
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First  admission  to  ANY  institution 

First  admission  to  any  New  York  State  institution 

Etiology  other  than  heredity 1 

Diagnostic  summary:  Mental  defect Affective  deviation. 

(Follow  data  obtained  as  per  Registration  Card.) 


Date. 
Date. 


Psychosis.... 
or  neurosis 


(Back  of  Sheet) 
Pluvious  admiBsions  to  ANY  institution  of  ANY  type  ANYWHERE: 


Iflt  Adm. 

2d  Adm. 

3rd  Adm. 

4th  Adm. 

5th  Adm. 

6th  Adm. 

Institution 

— — — — ~-~.. 

Location 



« 

Type  of  inmates 

Oommitted.  civil  order. . . 



Voluntary 



Criminal  order 

Assigned  cause 



— 

Oiagnosiff 

Date  of  admission 

>*••>••*••■•«••*•■*• 

Date  parole 

Date  discharge 

To  whom  discharged 

Address,  street  and  No. . . 
City  or  villaffp .        

•**^*««  •»■■•■■**•.. 

>•••>••«-•>•*.••-••.. 



Name  or  alias  used 



Conduct  and  habits  between: 

First  and  second  admission. — 

Cause  of  next  admission 

Second  and  third  admission. 

Cause  of  next  admission 

Third  and  fourth  admission 

Cause  of  next  admission. 

Fourth  and  fifth  admission. 

Cause  of  next  admission. 

Fifth  and  sixth  admission. 

Cause  of  ne.xt  admission 

Sixth  and  seventh  admission 

Cause  of  next  admission 

Add  on  other  admissions 

Give  cause  for  each  admission 
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The  next  sheet  proposed  is  called  the  ^^  Civic  Data  Sheet "  and 
fills  a  need  in  recording  for  State,  Federal,  and  statistical  purposea, 
the  status  of  the  patient  in  relation  to  the  State  which  is  called 
upon  to  support  him.  The  matter  of  the  citizenship  of  the  patient, 
his  parents  and  their  civic  attitude  toward  the  State  is  hen 
recorded.  Finally  a  resumS  of  facts  as  to  the  price  society  is  to 
pay  for  this  particular  dependent  and  the  probable  duration  of 
the  burden  is  put  down,  furnishing  data  readily  available  ifx 
civic,  economic,  and  financial  tabulation. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
(  sutl^'if  )     STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 

\ New  York/ 

(Name  of  institution.) 

Civic  Data  Sheet 


/  8.  B.  C. 
\  Infltitutif 


Citizenship  of  patient 


Name...^ Record  number^  Institution- 

U.  S.  A.  State County Munieq^lity. 

Native NatunJiied. 

I  Has  second  papers:  Date. 
Has  first  papers  only. 
By  marriage:  Date 

^.^.       , .      ,  ,  .1      f  U.  S.  A.  Native Naturalised. Date.- 

Citisenship  of  father  <  .,     .  /-  x 

1  Foreign. Government 

U.  S.  A.  Native Naturalised. •_    Date.. 

U.  S.  A.  by  marriage Foreign Gov't 


Citizenship  of  mother  ^ 


Patient's  arrival  in  U.  S.  A 


f  Date. Month Year« 

\  Ship line Port. 

Time  in  U.  S.  A.:  Years Months ^    Days 


Time  in  New  York  State:  Years Months. Dagra. 

Or  han  (  ^^~ 

^^        \  No Illegitimate Half  orphan,  father  dead....MotlierdetiL 

If  a  minor:  Did  father  support  patient? 

If  a  minor:  Did  mother  support  patient? ^ 

If  orphan:  Did  guardian  support  patient? . 

County,  city  or  town  upon  which  patient  is  a  charge „- 

{Week.- 

Year from  pubhc  funds. 

[state 

Will  the  {  County  be  reimbursed  in  whole ,  in  part. 

^  Municipality 

Weekly  rate  of  reimbursement,  $ from Addiem. 

Will  patient  probably  be  able  to  go  on  parole? 


Is  patient  a  proper  type  for  this  institution Reasons,  if  not 
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Following  this  sheet  comes  the  "  Legal  Data  Sheet/'  which  pro- 
vides in  a  few  lines  for  summarizing  the  patient's  l^al  status; 
the  name  and  complaint  of  the  petitioner;  the  facts  ascertained  by 
the  medical  examiners;  and  the  final  action  by  the  committing 
judge  with  a  record  of  personal  service,  and  financial  status  of  the 
patient  or  those  legally  liable  for  his  support.  In  addition  to  this 
the  sheet  provides  for  the  systematic  recording  of  all  subsequent 
legal  processes  in  which  the  patient  was  interested,  by  whom 
served,  court,  dates,  etc.  The  sheet  presents  at  a  glance  the  l^al 
status  of  the  patient-inmate  before  the  public,  the  institution,  and 
the  State  all  of  which  is  highly  desirable,  especially  as  an  associate 
record  of  all  cases  committed  to  any  type  of  institution  through 
court  proceedings  of  whatsoever  nature. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
(  iS^^ii  )     STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 

\  New  York/ 

(Name  of  institution.) 

Legal  Data  Shebt 


Name  of  petitioner Residence Date  or  attest 

Relative Next  friend Committee  or  guardian....    Public  officer.. 

Abstract  of  allegations  upon  which  petition  is  based..... 


{Yes. 
No Date ,  191....    By  whom. Res..-. 

Names  of  qualified  medical  examiners... M.  D. 

.-..: M.  D. 

Residence... Date  of  examination 191.... 


Abstract  of  medical  certificate  upon  which  the  request  for  commitment  is  based. 


Does  this  examination  demonstrate  mental  defect?  <  ^,^  

\  Yes. 

Do  the  findings  indicate  the  need  of  commitment. i  „® 

*  \  Yesu 

Name  of  judge  or  justice  ordering  commitment 
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Name  of  court  from  whidi  tiie  order  is  issued 


Location.- County.,. 


Date  of  judicial  order  of  commitment 19L. 

Institution  to  which  patient  is  committed. 

Statement  of  judge  or  justice  as  to  financial  condition  of  the  ]»tient - 


(Back  of  sheet) 


Otheb  Legal  Pro.ceedinqb 


On  this  page  indicate  vdiether  any  further  judicial  bearings  were  bad  or  ^Vn*^*^ 

with  the  dates  thereof  and  the  results  thereon. ^ 


Indicate  service  of  all  legal  processes,  by  whom  served,  wbether  in  fhe  _ 
of  an  officer  of  the  institution,  date  of  service,  and  what  persons  or  offioiAli  nwe  DotiM 
of  such  service ~. ^ ■  .,„ ^^, 


Following  these  sheets  would  come  standardized  sheets  as  fol- 
lows :  Anamnesis  by  field  workers*  and  institution  officers ;  physietl 
examination;  mental  examination  (psychometric  tests);  fall 
mental  status;  laboratory  report  (urinalysis,  bacteriological  and 
serological) ;  gj'naecological  report;  opthalmologist's  report;  dental 
report;  temperature  charts;  quarantine  period  chart;  continued 
notes  (written  at  least  monthly  the  first  year  of  residence,  and 
quarterly  thereafter  by  the  physician,  matron,  teacher  or  other 
officer  in  immediate  charge  of  the  patient-inmate)  ;  colony  record; 
parole  record  (to  whom  paroled,  relationship,  address,  type  of 
proposed  occupation,   visits  of  parole  agent,   receipt  of  letters 
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from  paroled  patient-inmate,  visits  of  paroled  patient-inmate 
to  the  institution) ;  discharge  record,  with  dates,  address, 
future  supervision,  needs  and  occupation;  death  and  causes 
of  exitus,  disposition  of  remains;  autopsy  permit;  autopsy 
report  sheet.  In  addition  to  these  sheets,  other  standardized  sheets 
are  to  be  available  for  special  types  of  cases :  Records  for  epileptic 
seizures ;  sleep  and  weight  chart ;  hydrotherapeutic  record ;  X-ray 
record;  scholastic  school  records;  vocational  school  records; 
manual  training  progress;  industrial  institutional  record;  day 
attendant's  group  (ward)  report;  day  nurse  report;  night  nurse 
report;  surgical  procedure  report;  medical  procedure  report; 
report  of  clothing  and  personal  property  on  admission;  laundry 
report;  condemned  clothing  report;  accident  and  injury  report; 
transfer  to  colony  sheet;  fire  drill  record;  seclusion  record;  dis- 
ciplinary record  (a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Central  Bureau  daily). 

Monthly  summaries  of  admissions,  paroles,  discharges  and 
deaths  should  be  made  and  kept  accessible  in  chronological  order 
in  files  in  each  institution  and  a  copy  of ^  the  same  forwarded  to 
the  central  office.  In  the  same  manner,  on  standardized  forms, 
the  general  movement  of  patient-inmate  population,  general  move- 
ment of  employees,  deaths*  and  discharges  should  be  made  and 
recorded,  and  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  central  board.  In  each 
institution  should  be  kept  an  official  register  containing  the  name, 
date  and  visit  of  each  non-resident  officer,  official  manager,  trustee, 
and  consultant,  including  all  visits  of  State  and  other  legally 
qualified  visitors  and  inspectors'.  A  book  should  also  be  kept 
recording  the  date  and  hour  of  departure  and  return  of  all  resident 
officers  and  employees,  and  the  authority  for  such  absence  noted 
therein. 

The  institution  copy  of  the  cards  for  the  registration  of  cases 
of  mental  defect  should  be  kept  filed  in  alphabetical  order  in  each 
institution.  When  the  patient-inmate  is  sent  to  an  outlying  colony, 
the  card  is  removed  to  the  "colony  file" ;  if  the  patient-inmate  is 
later  paroled,  the  card  is  removed  to  the  "parole  file;"  if  the 
patient-inmate  is  discharged  the  card  follows  to  the  "  discharge 
file  "  or  similarly  on  the  death  of  the  individual  inside  the  insti- 
tution, to  the  "  institution  death  file."  A  separate  "  death  outside 
the  institution  "  file  should  be  kept  in  order  that  cases,   once 
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diagnosed  and  ultimately  discharged^  and  then  dying  outside  the 
institution  may  be  kept  properly  tabulated.  This  information  can 
be  supplied  by  the  field  workers  through  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  an  active,  live  census'  of  all  cases  of  mental 
defect,  in  institutions,  in  colonies,  on  parole  and  in  the  general 
community  can  be  kept  by  means  of  standardizing  and  r^gultdj 
and  consistently  using  the  proposed  statistical  cards  filled  oat  by 
the  State  Clinics  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  State  institutions  for 
mental  defectives,  defective  delinquents  and  delinquents  and  aD 
private  and  semi-private  institutions  caring  for  such  cases. 

These  agencies,  combined  with  the  statistical  facts  to  be  gathmd 
through  the  State  Educational  Department  in  relation  to  retarded 
and  backward  pupils,  will  put  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  an  exact  statement  as  to  the  number  of  cases;  of  mental 
defect  existing  within  the  borders  of  the  State  at  any  one  time; 
it  being  taken  for  granted  that  as  time  goes  on  the  determinatioa 
of  the  exact  mental  status  will  be  made  as  a  routine  on  all  inmates 
of  "  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional,  or  reformatory  institii' 
tions,  including  institutions  for  epileptics"  within  the  borders  of 
New  York  State,  and  that  as  fast  as  they  are  diagnosed,  suitable 
provision  will  be  made  for  their  care  in  institutions  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

The  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  is  now  ready  to  assist  any  trustee,  officer,  pr  employee 
of  any  institution  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  the 
mental  defective  and  accompanying  psychopathic  states.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Bureau  to  he  of  the  greatest  possible  help  in  fitting 
administrative  and  meilical  officers  through  technical  instructioa 
to  make  their  o\ra  detennination  of  the  mental  status  of  patient- 
inmates.  The  recognition  of  mental  defect  and  affective  dent- 
tions  as  the  underlying  factor  in  all  social  failures^  institutional 
dependents,  and  economic  wastage,  is  of  paramount  necessify  if 
our  institutions  for  the  care  of  all  classes  of  physical  and  mental 
dependents  are  to  proceed  along  the  lines  so  plainly  indicated  \fj 
modem  research.  The  danger  to  society  of  the  unsupervised 
activities  of  mental  defectives  must  become  the  knowledge  of  til, 
in  the  same  way  that  all  now  recognize  the  danger  of  infeetioni 
diseases  or  of  a  contaminated  drinking  water  or  milk  supply. 
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The  plan  for  the  care  of  the  mental  defectives  here  outlined 
embraces  many  details;  and  particularly  the  matter  of  stand- 
ardized statistical  blanks  seems  quite  voluminous.  But  when  it 
is  recalled  that  these  cards  and  sheets  will  be  filled  out  from  time 
to  time  by  different  individuals,  i.  e.  clinic  workers,  field  workers, 
institution  officers,  physicians',  consultants,  attendants,  nurses, 
matrons,  etc.,  it  is  seen  that  they  do  not  place  an  exeessive  burden 
upon  any  one  person.  Indeed,  the  same  work  is  now  going  forward 
in  many  places  to-day  but  in  a  piece-meal,  fragmentary  fashion 
that  needs  correlating  and  standardizing  to  make  it  of  scientific 
value  and  available  for  comparable  statistical  use. 

This  correlation  in  statistical  practice  is  particularly  needful 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  patients  of  the  mentally  defective 
and  delinquent  class  are  held  not  only  in  State  institutions  of 
varying  type  but  also  in  private  and  semi-private  institutions,  as 
well  as  under  outside  parole  and  social  welfare  bodies,  all  of  which 
should  report  their  statistics  under  identical  captions.  It  is  to 
help  these  officers  in  their  scientific  and  philanthropic  endeavors 
to  ameliorate  and  assist  the  individuals  under  their  charge  that 
this  standardization  of  record  keeping  is  proposed. 

The  new  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded,  created  in  1918, 
is  composed  of  three  members,  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Walter  B. 
James,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Mr.  Charles 
II.  Johnson,  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Utter.  All  of  these  gentlemen  served  on  the  Hospital 
Development  Commission  of  New  York  State  during  the  time 
it  considered  the  special  problem  of  mental  defect.  The  two 
latter  officials  have  administrative  relations  with  the  public 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation 
and  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  in  close  touch  with  the  various 
other  social  agencies  in  the  State  which  have  been  organized  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  The  experience  of  these  officials 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  new  Commission  to  move  far  more 
rapidly  in  its  special  duties  than  it  could  were  they  not  members. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  has  had 
wide  experience  with  the  special  problems  involved  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  new  Commission  will,  among  other  things, 
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unify  institutional  methods  which  heretofore  have  not  been  prop- 
erly correlated. 

In  closing  let  it  be  said  that  the  chief  objective  of  any  plan  for 
the  custody,  care  and  treatment  of  the  mental  defective  and  the 

delinquent,  lies  in: 

(1)  Attaining  the  greatest  good  for  the  individual  case; 

(2)  In  carrying  forward  the  highest  type  of  care,  treatment  ami 
research,  in  order  that  latent  capacity  may  be  develo{)ed ; 

(3)  In  conserving  and  developing  the  EPOcial  possibilities  of 
persons  who  othenvise  would  become  economic  wastage ; 

(4)  In  protecting  society  from  undesirables  and  in  so  doing; 

(5)  Perform  a  high  and  patriotic  duty  to  the  State. 
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FOREWORD 


Mental  defect  reveals  itself  in  various  ways  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  frequently  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  an  average 
endowment  of  mental  ability  in  an  unsuitable  environment  and 
an  actual  deficiency  due  to  heredity.  Although  the  data  in 
family  histories  sometimes  enable  investigators  to  classify  prop- 
erly individuals  whose  mental  ability  seems  uncertain,  essential 
factors  are  often  overlooked  in  such  histories  or  their  influence 
is  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  investigator  and,  therefore, 
the  classifications  are  frequently  erroneous.  It  follows  that  like 
the  investigation  of  family  traits  the  accurate  preparation  of 
historical  data  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  feeble-mindedness.  Such  work  to  have  greater 
value  must  be  followed  by  analysis  of  the  material,  that  no  essen- 
tiul  facts  shall  fail  of  consideration. 

Environmental  influence  may  be  taken  as  the  cause  of  mental 
impairment  whenever  the  resisting  power  proves  abnormally 
weak,  but  such  weakness  of  resistance  unless  associated  with  other 
evidence  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  proof  of  actual  defect, 
hence  especially  in  the  study  of  what  are  known  as  "  border-line 
cases  "  there  is  necessity  for  careful  consideration  of  family  traits 
as  shown  in  successive  generations  as  they  react  to  varying 
environments.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  investigator  accurately 
measure  environmental  influence  as  it  affects  transmitted  mental 
ability;  for  it  is  well  known  that  several  members  of  a  family 
grou[)  may  react  differently  to  the  same  environment  and  if  the 
inherited  traits  and  average  ability  are  similar  it  is  of  scientific 
interest  to  determine  the  cause  for  the  dissimilar  reactions  in  the 
same  stimuli. 
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4  Foreword 

In  the  ''Case  Studies  "  which  are  presented  in  this  bulletin  an 
unusual  opportunity  was  afforded  the  investigator  to  observe  the 
evil  effects  of  maladjustment  upon  individuals  and  families  and 
to  trace  typical  anti-social  traits  in  members  of  the  family  groups 
through  successive  generations.  All  the  individuals  studied  are 
not  classified  as  mentally  deficient  yet  all  were  apparently  so 
affected  by  different  environments  that  most  of  them  either  could 
not  or  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  for  social 
readjustment  presented  to  them  from  time  to  time.  It  should  be 
stated  these  "  Studies  "  have  not  been  hastily  made,  for  the  group 
of  children  and  their  relatives  have  been  under  observation  over 
five  years.  Miss  Collins  has  sought  all  facts  whidh  would  bear 
upon  the  causes  of  their  mental  defect,  inefficiency  or  retardation, 
and  she  has  given  to  the  work  a  ripening  judgment  which  bas 
been  gained  through  the  study  of  several  thousand  children  and 
adults  whose  mental  ability  has  been  questioned. 

ROBERT  W.  HILL 
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CASE  STUDIES  IN  MENTAL  DEFECT 


This  report  is  based  upon  a  study  of  thirty-two  children  in  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  It  consists  first  of  ca»e  studies 
of  the^e  children,  with  an  analysis  of  the  factors,  psychological, 
sociological,  and  hereditary  which  have  resulted  in  their  feeble- 
mindedness and  their  commitment  to  institutions;  and  second,  of 
psychometric  examinations  of  the  children  made  annually  for  a 
•period  of  four  years,  and  mental  examinations  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters. 

The  accounts  are  of  value,  not  because  the  cases  are  unique  or 
remarkable,  but  because  most  of  them  are  common  types,  illus- 
trative of  conditions  which  could  be  paralleled  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  any  county  of  the  State.  The  consideration  of  these  several 
families  throws  light  upon  the  factors  producing  mental  defici- 
ency, the  soil  favorable  to  its  development,  and  the  trend  of  forces 
acting  upon  the  feeble-minded. 

By  means  of  the  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale,  the  intelligence 
level  of  each  child  has  been  obtained  and  where  possible  the  same 
scale  has  been  applied  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  cases. 
Careful  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  characteristics  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  parents  of  the  children,  the  grandparents,  uncles, 
aunts  and  cousins.  Thus  the  bearing  of  the  intelligence  level  and 
the  mental  make-up  of  the  members  upon  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  family  group  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  study.  Con- 
sideration is  also  taken  of  the  surroundings  into  which  these 
families  have  drifted,  the  social  agencies  which  have  been  con- 
cerned in  their  welfare,  and  the  success  of  such  social  endeavor. 
The  study  shows  that  mental  deviation  from  the  normal  compli- 
cates nearly  ever}'  problem  of  social  reform  and  spreads  a  net- 
work of  tangles  through  the  social  structure. 

History  of  the  Study:  The  Ttome  State  Custodial  Asylum  is 
an  institution  with  a  capacity  of  alniut  fifteen  hundred  beds,  estal>- 
lished  for  the  "  support,  maintenance  and  custody  of  feeble- 
minded persons  and  idiots." 
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8  State  Board  or  Chabitibs 

^*  Inmates  are  received  from  any  county  in  the  State  whoi 
vacancy  exists  providing  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  is 
willing  to  conmiit  such  case  as  indigent  and  fM[>le-mindedy  other 
than  able-bodied  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
who  are  able  to  use  language,  and  feeble-minded  women  of  the 
child-bearing  age,  such  two  classes  being  admitted  to  Rome  only 
when  vacancies  exist  for  the  county  and  such  county  has  no 
vacancy  for  a  case  at  the  Syracuse  school  or  at  the  Xewaii 
asylum.  All  children  under  seven  years  of  age  who  are  feeble- 
minded and  all  children  between  seven  and  fourteen  who  are 
feeble-minded,  bodily  crippled  or  unable  to  use  language,  and  also 
women  beyond  the  child-bearing  age  are  accepted." 

The  present  study  grew  out  of  the  Report  on  Kfty-two  Bo^de^ 
line  Cases  in  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  upon  which  two 
bulletins  have  been  published.  Those  who  have  followed  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  Xevr 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  will  recall  that  in  1913  Dr.  Charles 
Bernstein,  Superintendent  of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Board 
.of  Charities  a  group  of  fiftj--two  children  in  that  institution  who 
were  brighter  than  the  average  and  who,  he  contended,  were 
border-line  cases,  in  that  their  feeble-mindedness.  had  not  been 
proved.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  felt  that  here  was  a  sub- 
ject for  investigation  as  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  even  one  child 
to  remain  in  constant  association  with  the  feeble-minded  if  there 
is  a  possibility  of  his  developing  into  a  normal  child.  At  that 
time  it  was  customary  to  rate  children  less  than  three  years 
retarded  mentally  according  to  the  Binet  Scale,  as  backward  and 
not  feeble-minded.  When  the  list  of  fifty-two  children  was  made 
up  in  1913,  twenty-seven  of  the  children  were  three  or  more  years 
retarded  and  twenty-five  were  less  than  three  years  retarded. 
The  children  then  ranged  in  age  from  three  to  eighteen 
years,  with  nine  of  them  under  seven  years.  A  study  of  thr 
children  a  vonr  later  witli  a  consideration  of  their  traits  as  well 
as  their  Binet  a^res  convinced  the  investigator  that  the' majority 
of  these  children  were  positively  feeble-minded.  Since  that 
time  slow  mental  ])rogress  has  made  one  after  another  of  th»* 
children   fall    behind    until    doubt   as   to   the   mental    deficiencv 
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KDiains  only  in  four  cases.  Longer  acquaintance  with  the  Binet 
Scale  has  shown  that  unHer  nine  years  of  age  a  retardation  of 
much  lesa  than  threp  years,  rombined  with  significant  reactions 
and  failure  to  conform  to  ordinary  modes  of  life  may  be  indicative 
of  feeble-mindedness. 

Scope  of  the  Present  Study:  During  the  year  ISlfi  it  was  pro- 
posed to  obtain  a  complete  history  of  each  child  against  a  back- 
ground of  its  family  history  and  environment,  with  special 
refercncp  to  the  mental  ability  of  its  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  the  early  traits  of  other  members  of  its  fraternity.  It  was 
found  that  without  an  adequate  family  history  it  was  impossible 
to  interpret  conditions;  hence  the  study  took  the  form  of  family 
history  field  work  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  fraternity  and  the 
environment.  But  family  history  work  is  expensive  and  time- 
consuming,  especially  as  many  of  the  families  are  Inoken  up  and 
scattered  broadcast.  To  trace  and  find  the  members  involves  the 
following  of  many  trails,  some  leading  far  afield.  When  the 
work  that  could  be  done  upon  thirty-two  of  the  cases  was  com- 
pleted it  was  decided  to  present  the  facts  to  the  public  rather  than 
hold  the  work  until  the  study  of  the  entire  group  could  be  made, 
for  the  first  work  was  itecoming  out  of  date  in  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole,  and  the  pictures  presented  by  these  thirty- 
two  children  were  enlightening  and  indicated  problems  of  great 
social  import.  Section  1  of  the  appendix  gives  the  references 
between  the  fictitious  names  supplied  in  this  study  and  The 
Rejwrt  on  the  Fifty-two  Border-line  Cases. 

The  Selection  of  Cases:  The  method  of  selection  of  these  cases 
makef!  the  finding  of  the  family  histories  of  value  since  eaeh  child 
was  selected  ui>on  his  own  merit  rather  than  upon  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  families.  As  stnted  above,  the  original  fifty- 
two  children  were  the  younger  and  brighter  children  in  the 
wards  of  the  Rome  State  Custodiiil  Asylum,  who  seemed  at 
the  lime  of  their  (.election  of  sufficient  mental  ability  to 
warrant  their  classification  as  border-line  cases.  There  were 
in  the  reconls  of  the  institution  some  indications  of  what  a 
hereility  study  of  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  ehildreu  might 
reveal,  but  beyond  this  (he  heredity  of  the  children  was  untouched 
ground  and  the  grave  defecto  in  the  relatives  of  these  children  have 
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been  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  work.  From  this  group  of  fiftj- 
two  there  has  been  the  second  selection  of  the  thirty-two  cases 
whose  family  histories  had  been  completed  as  far  bb  possible  in 
February,  1917.  The  ideal  selection  for  a  group  of  families  for 
a  fraternity  study  would  be  to  include  only  children  who  had  a 
certain  minimum  number  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  those  all 
available  for  study.  But  the  cases  were  selected  without  rc^gard 
to  the  size  of  the  family,  their  availability  for  study,  or  the  diffi- 
culty in  field  work,  which  accounts  for  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  some  of  the  histories.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  mode 
of  selection  adds  to  the  value  of  the  study  from  the  point  of  view 
of  heredity  since  it  frees  it  from  the  charge  of  bias.  There  arc 
but  two  cases  where  there  is  not  a  clear  inheritance  of  defects  and 
these  two  are  cases  which  could  not  be  carried  beyond  the  imme- 
diate family.  The  history  of  the  individuals  ends  Februaiy, 
1917,  except  in  a  few  cases  noted  as  they  occur,  where  later 
information  came  incidentally  to  the  notice  of  the  investigator. 

Methods  of  Investigation:  The  field  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
usual  methods  of  investigation,  by  visits  to  the  families,  the 
relatives,  and  reliable  informants,  consultation  of  vital  statistics, 
interviews  with  the  family  physician,  and  a  careful  weighing  of 
evidence.  It  was  begun  with  high  hopes  and  strong  determination 
to  fill  in  completely  the  schedule  given  below  for  each  member  of 
the  patient's  fraternity,  which  would  pigeon-hole  them  nicely  for 
statistical  study.  The  determination  remained  throughout,  but 
the  hopes  became  faint.  Even  such  a  fundamental  and  seemingly 
simple  matter  as  the  paternity  of  the  children  was  frequently  open 
to  doubt.  In  many  cases  the  mother  was  the  only  person  who 
could  give  information  in  regard  to  prenatal  conditions  and  if  she 
was  feeble-minded  or  given  to  fabrication  the  information  was  of 
doubtful  reliability.  If  she  was  dead  no  data  could  he  obtained. 
In  all  cases  information  believed  unreliable  was  rejected. 

Schedule  of  Study 

Xame  Case 

Date  of  Birth  Date  of  Record 

Residence  Relation 

Birthplace 
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Physical  Traits:  Infant  History 

Left-handedness  Diseases 

Speech  School  History 

Height  Occupations 

Weight  Special  Abilities 

Gait  Special  Defects 

Spasms  Mental  Traits 

Adenoids  Binet  Age 

Bed-wetting  Family  Traits 

Prenatal  Life  Environment 

Birth  Remarks 

Tho  alx)ve  schedule  served  as  an  outline  for  the  study  of  each 
case,  the  siblings,  and  half-siblings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tasks  of  the  investigation  has  been 
the  reconstruction  of  the  family  picture  at  the  time  the  crisis 
which  separated  the  child  from  its  family  occurred.  It  requires 
the  pen  of  an  artist  rather  than  that  of  a  cold  scientist  to  picture 
the  deep  pathos,  the  sordid  indifference,  and  the  feeble  struggles 
of  the  actors  of  the  scenes.  The  histories  of  the  simple,  unevent- 
ful lives  of  many  of  the  persons  related  to  the  thirty-two  children 
and  their  excursions  into  misfortune  or  crime  make  the  setting  of 
the  pictures  of  monotonous  gloom  with  a  solitary  high  light  here 
and  there.  While  the  family  histories  have  been  gathered  and 
treated  uniformly  for  the  ofBcial  files,  the  transcriptions  of  them 
made  for  this  report  have  been  written  as  separate  case  studies 
with  attention  directeil  toward  distinctive  traits.  So,  too,  certain 
individuals  are  given  space  greatly  out  of  projmrtion  to  others  if 
they  illustrate  some  special  phase  of  psychology  or  social  forces. 
These  familv  histories  are  inserted  when  thev  furnish  an  illus- 
tnition  of  the  {mint  under  discussion. 

It  is  not  alwavs  the  member  of  the  familv  v/ilh  the  most  defec- 
tive  nieiitjilitv  who  is  finallv  ijiven  institutional  care.  Manv  times 
sever:d  inenibers  are  subnormals  or  morons  and  the  matter  of 
sociiil  a<ljustment  is  the  crucial  point  which  determines  their 
success  or  failure.  The  moron  who  lives  decently  among  his 
ncM^hbors  is  usually  given  a  helping  hand  to  tide  him  over  rough 
|)laees  and  is  offered  a  warm  and  congenial  retreat  in  the  alms- 
house in  his  old  age.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  moron  with 
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his  childish  judgments,  his  strong  impulses  and  his  weak  inhi- 
bitions, and  usually  doomed  by  poverty  to  live  in  the  most 
unfavorable  surroundings,  encounters  strong  forces  against  decent 
living.  Particularly  is  the  moron  mother  rarely  able  to  maintain 
a  home  of  reasonably  good  quality  for  the  rearing  of  ehildieD. 
The  social  reactions  of  the  various  members  of  the  family  under 
investigation  have  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
The  information  obtained  upon  this  point  has  the  advantage  of 
reliability  which  is  not  subjective.  The  personal  history  and 
the  standing  in  the  community  are  two  factors  which  can  be 
determined  with  accuracy,  and  information  from  outside  ref- 
erences, which  is  mainly  circumstantial  and  anecdotal,  fits  readily 
into  the  community  estimate.  As  these  Rome  cases  are  children, 
the  causes  of  their  removal  from  their  families  is  most  often  to  be 
attributed  to  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Normal  Standards:  This  report  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
abnormalities  in  the  social  life.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  wiD 
keep  in  mind  normal  standards  so  that  these  pictures  may  be  seen 
in  their  proper  perspective.  Devine  in  "The  Xormal  Life^ 
(pp.  6-8)  statos  the  csaeiitial  features  for  the  American  family 
of  the  twentieth  century,  as  follows: 

"  The  child  is  born  into  a  home  where  it  has  been  lovingly 
expected  and  i)reparc(l  for.  It  begins  life  without  the  handi- 
cap of  congenital  defect  or  debility.  It  is  carefully  tended, 
if  not  always  scientific^illy,  through  its  first  delicate  years, 
weathering  various  minor  ailments  and  *  children's  diseases,' 
though  prol)ably  with  one  or  more  narrow  escapes,  learning 
its  first  lessons  in  self-control,  getting  its  fundamental  ideas 
<»f  material  things  and  of  human  relations,  entering  into  its 
^  soeial  heritage.' 

•^  Then  conirs  i\  hapj)y  period  made  up  of  school  and  play 
iind  h(uiie  life,  youw  acquaintance  with  racial  traditions 
of  religion  luul  morality,  and  more  or  less  acquaintance^ 
through  trav(»l  and  otherwise,  with  the  outside  world.  Tbe 
family  circle  includes  father  and  mother,  one  or  two  or  three 
l)rothers  and  sisters,  a  grandmother,  at  least,  to  represent  the 
older  generation,  and  some  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  to 
form  an  innnediate  link  between  the  home  and  the  mysterious 
world. 
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"Childhood  post  —  whether  at  fourteen  or  sixteen 
twelve  or  ten  —  there  follows  a  periotl  of  [ireparation  for  the  \ 
reBjKJiisibilities  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  this  is  the 
point  where  there  will  prohohly  be  the  greatest  varieties 
among  our  mental  pictures  of  a  normal  life.  To  some  it 
means  the  broad  general  education,  followed  by  professional 
training,  with  a  year  or  two  in  Europe  and  long  summers 
of  recreation,  bringing  the  yonng  woman  to  the  age  of 
twenty-threp  or  four  or  five,  and  the  young  man  to  perhaps 
twenty-seven  or  eight.  For  others  it  i-epreseints  at  lea^t  a 
course  in  Normiil  School  for  the  girl,  and  a  high  school 
course  followed  by  induction  into  '  business '  or  a  skilled 
tra<lt'  for  thp  boy;  for  others  still  a  brief  and  superficial  com- 
mercial or  industrial  training  at  the  end  of  grammar  school. 
Even  among  those  whose  chiklrcn  go  to  work,  at  any  kind  of 
job  they  can  get,  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  few  would  h© 
found  to  defend  tlie  practice.  A  high  school  education  or 
its  equivalent,  with  some  sort  of  vocational  training  —  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial,  or  professional  —  is  faat 
coming  to  l>e  a  part  of  the  American  standard  of  living. 

"Arrived  at  maturity,  equip|>ed  to  earn  a  Hviug  and  to 
spend  it,  the  young  men  and  women  marr\'.  They  surround 
their  children  with  rather  more  comforts  and  advantages 
than  they  themselves  had,  and  give  them  a  longer  period  for 
education.  There  is  no  more  firmly  rooted  element  in  our 
standard  than  this,  that  each  generation  shall  stand  ou  the 
shoulders  of  its  predecessor.  They  live  to  see  their  children 
established  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  their  grandchildren 
growing  up.  Gradually  they  relinquish  active  duties  to  the 
younger  generation,  while  keeping  lively  interests  and  a 
place  of  usefulness;  their  support  provided  either  by  savings 
or  liy  their  children's  care.  At  the  end  they  Inaie  the  world 
—  reluctantly,  to  be  sure,  for  it  has  been  an  agreeable  place, 
but  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  at  the  close  of  a  full  day 
of  work  and  wholesome  pleasure  and  friendly  intercourse. 

"  There  is  no  place  in  this  picture  for  blind  babies,  feeble- 
minded girls,  syphilitic  young  men,  neglected  orphajis,  child 
workers,  ignorant  and  inefficient  men  and  women,  repulsiva 
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or  lonely  old  people;  there  is  no  place  for  dependence  on 
charity,  for  long,  disabling  illness  or  accident,  for  prosti- 
tution, drunkenness,  vice,  or  habitual  crime,  for  n^lect  of 
children  or  other  disregard  of  natural  obligations^  for  pre- 
mature age  or  early  death. 

"  These  things  all  exist,  and  we  all  know  that  they  exist, 
but  they  do  not  occur  to  us,  even  to  those  of  us  who  are  most 
familar  with  them,  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  normal 
standard  of  living  as  expressed  in  the  course  of  an  indi- 
vidual's life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  are  abnor- 
malities. They  are  obstacles  which  interfere  with  the 
realization  by  every  individual  of  a  normal  life.  They  are 
circumstances  which  menace  our  standard  of  living," 

The  Lost  Families:  For  thirteen  of  the  thirty-two  children 
there  was  no  correspondent  and  no  address  at  the  institution  when 
the  investigation  was  l)egun,  and  further,  the  local  poor-law 
officials  could  give  no  information  of  where  they  could  be  found. 
This  means,  in  general,  that  those  families  lacked  the  ability  or 
the  interest  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  children  once  they  were 
separated  from  them.  This  indicates  that  the  families  producing 
these  children  are  socially  abnormal.  Xine  of  these  thirteen  chil- 
dren without  vital  family  connection  came  to  the  institution  by 
way  of  orphan  asylums  and  two  others  came  from  placing-out 
agencies,  evidence  that  other  forces  besides  mental  deficiency  of 
the  child  were  instrumental  in  his  separation  from  the  family. 
The  detective  work  involved  in  finding  the  families  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  investigation,  but  also  greatly  increased  the  time 
and  expense  involved  Families  who  have  been  undisturbed  by 
outside  agencies  are  the  ones  that  yield  to  family  history  study 
most  readily.  Especially  difficult  to  trace  are  those  dealt  with 
by  societies  and  officials  before  the  decade  of  organized  agencies 
with  permanent  records. 

A  point  made  in  favor  of  the  complete  separation  of  a  child 
from  an  undesirable  family  is  that  the  child  in  this  way  is  left 
free  to  prove  his  worth  without  the  encumbrance  of  the  bad  repu- 
tation of  his  parents.  Further,  foster-parents  often  wish  to  fed 
that  they  have  sole  claim  upon  the  child  in  their  care  and  wish 
all  connection  broken  off.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  repeat- 
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edly  that  a  child  from  an  abnormal  family  is  treated  more  kindly  I 
in  a  neighltorhood  whi<'b  understanrk  him  and  his  diBieulties  thanl 
where  he  is  not  known,  sluce  understanding  is  a  requisite  o£  sym-l 
pathy.  The  intelligent  dependent  rhild  when  he  grows  older  l 
wishes  to  know  of  his  own  ]>eo])lc.  It  is  fiiir  to  the  child  and  toJ 
society  that  re^'ord  of  the  dependent  child  shall  be  kept  in  as  com.- J 
plete  detail  as  possible  by  some  responsible  agency,  so  that  family* 
connections  may  lie  established  should  it  l>ccome  desirable.  Wheaa 
the  stock  is  defective  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  eommonwealtll'l 
that  it  be  recognized  and  controlled.  I 

A  reason  that  should  ap[>eal  directly  to  the  practical  mind  iai 
that  it  is  possible  for  conditions  in  a  family  to  change  to  such  an  I 
extent  that  it  may  in  time  assume  support  of  its  children.  AI 
curious  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in  the  case  of  No.  13,  Kalph  ] 
Ingalls  (p.  00),  where  the  mother  of  the  patient  is  one  of  the  heirs 
to  an  estate  of  considerable  value.  The  result  is  that  a  child 
which  could  well  be  supported  by  his  family  is  supported  at  the  . 
expense  of  the  State.  I 

Illustrations  of  how  complctcdy  the  family  connections  of  an -I 
orphan  asylum  child  may  disappear,  with  the  family  remaining 
Almost  in  sight  of  the  institution,  are  furnished  by  a  number  of 
families  in  this  study,  particularly  No.  2,  Edward  Baker  (p.  116) 
and  So.  fi,  John  Depoli,  deacril>pd  below.  No.  1,  Gladys  Baggs 
shows  why  llie  family  histories  of  some  children  cannot  be  traced, 
and  further  shows  the  ])08sibilttips  of  an  institutional  eareer  in 
New  York  State. 
^o.  II,  John  Depoli.  Age  12!1-1^.  Rleiitiil  Age  VIII  2-5. 

HereJify:  Mother  normal,  tul)ercular.  Father  alcohnlial 
and  abusive,  se-vually  immora!,  not  feeble-minded.  Brother  \ 
and  two  half-sibs  normal. 

Thp  Search  for  (he  Family:  John  PepoH  was  brought  loj 
an  orphan  asylum  May  12,  1E>0S,  and  from  there  was  tran»-l 
ferred  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  on  January  l7,il 
1912,  without  any  family  hiatory.  Inquiry  at  the  orphai 
asylum  shed  little  light.  It  had  on  file  the  n.inie  of  the  town  I 
from  which  he  was  committed,  sind  the  statement  of  the  1 
superintendent  of  the  jioor  (since  deceased),  that  nothing  1 
could  !>e  learned  of  the  historj'  nf  the  child  or  the  wherealioutA  j 
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of  the  parents.  There  was  no  record  of  him  in  the  town  or 
county  books,  and  the  birth  record,  which  might  have  fur- 
nished a  clue,  could  not  be  found.  The  village  doctor  searched 
his  books  carefully  but  unsuccessfully  for  the  name,  but  as 
it  was  a  foreign  one  he  gave  the  name  of  a  Polish  woman  in 
the  village  as  reference.  This  proved  to  be  a  successful  trail 
for  the  woman  knew  John's  mother  and  knew  her  stoiy. 
She  even  knew  her  address  as  only  a  few  months  previous 
Kate  had  been  out  to  the  settlement  trying  to  find  some  trace 
of  her  lost  boy.  The  search  then  seemed  simple  enough,  bnt 
the  address  proved  to  be  in  one  of  those  real  estate  develop- 
ment tracts  so  hard  to  reach  and  when  the  place  was  finally 
reached  no  one  was  at  home!  A  second  visit  found  the 
mother  and  stepfather  at  home.     The  directions  for  finding 

the  father  were  to  "  ask  in  any  saloon  in for  the 

big  Slav,  John  Depoli."  When  the  named  city  was  visited, 
inquiry  of  the  R.  F.  D.  man  saved  the  necessity  of  a  canvass 
of  the  saloons. 

The  story  which  developed  was  a  curious  one.  John's 
mother,  Kate,  a  young  Slav  girl,  came  to  America  when 
about  16,  without  any  of  her  immediate  family.  She  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  John  Depoli  and  became  pregnant 
Being  without  resources  she  was  dependent  upon  him  and  he 
took  her  to  live  in  an  isolated  house  in  the  woods.  Ten 
months  after  the  birth  of  the  patient  another  child  was 
born.  Kate,  desperate  by  this  time  from  living  with  the 
dninken  abusive  bullv,  learned  the  whereabouts  of  John's 
legal  wife  and  communicated  with  her.  This  wife,  Mary, 
came  and  took  Kate  and  the  two  babies  into  her  home.  Soon 
Kate  tried  to  support  herself  and  both  of  the  children,  but 
as  this  was  too  great  a  burden,  the  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  father  to  support  little  John,  while  Kate  supported 
Charles.  After  a  short  time  the  father  boarded  him  in  a 
Polish  family  but  let  the  payments  lapse  and  the  child  was 
surrendered  to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  family  could  not  be  located.  Very  slight 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor 
would  have  located  the  father,  as  he  owned  a  little  place  in 
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the  village  aiid  he  couUI  probably  have  been  eom|)elIed  to 
pay  for  the  child's  mainleimnce.  Kate  in  the  meantime  sup- 
I)orte<l  herself  and  the  other  child,  and  presently  married, 
She  then  tried,  without  eiiccese,  to  find  out  what  had  become 
of  little  John. 

The  Parents:  Of  the  father  nothing  good  can  be  said.  lie 
is  not  feeble-minded,  but  is  alcoholic,  and  ugly  and  abusive 
when  intoxicated.  Since  he  has  deserted  his  wife,  Mary,  for 
women  other  than  Kate  it  is  remarkable  that  she  will  allow 
hira  to  come  back  after  thene  digressions,  since  she  ia  by  no 
means  browbeaten  or  cowed  by  him.  One  of  the  brothers  of 
John,  Sr.,  is  alcoholic.  Further  than  that  no  history  could 
be  obtained. 

The  patient's  mother,  Kote.  is  a  moral  woman  iu  spile  of 
her  two  illegitimate  children,  and  of  normal  intelligence. 
Her  own  j>oopIe  are  in  another  State,  hence  there  was  no 
means  of  carrying  the  investigation  further. 

The  Patient:  John  was  born  January  2,  lf)0-l,maJEing  him 
12  9-12  yenrs  of  age.  Ilia  mother  says  that  he  began  to  talk 
when  he  was  11  months  old,  and  that  he  was  a  bright  baby. 
His  foster-mother  also  noticed  nothing  wrong  with  him, 
but  when  he  reached  the  orphan  asylum  at  4  years  he  was 
found  to  l)e  unresponsive,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  was 
not  only  slow  to  receive  training  but  attacked  the  other 
children.  As  he  was  both  feeble-minded  and  hard  to  care 
for,  he  was  committed  to  the  Kome  State  ('ustodial  Asylum. 
There  he  has  been  found  practically  unteachable  in  book 
work,  but  good  in  industrial  work,  and  has  become  pro- 
6cieut  enough  to  help  the  barber  with  shaving.  Caretakers 
report  that  he  is  getting  less  responsive  aa  he  grows  older 
and  bad  habits  are  reported.  According  to  the  Binet  testa 
his  mental  progress  has  been  slow. 

Dalt  of   ExRniinatjoii  Aga  Mental   Age  Retardution 

Decemljer,  11)12 8   11-12  VI  2-5  2  1-2 

Octol»er,  19U 10     fl-J2  VII  4-5  3 

October,  1915    U     9-12  VlII  3   1-2 

October,  1910  12     9-12  VTII  2-5  4 
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In  1916  the  basal  age  was  raised  to  YIII  and  the  per- 
formance verv  even.    lie  is  a  moron  of  the  emotionnllv  con- 

I.  • 

trolled  t\\)e. 

His  brother,  Charles,  at  11  8-12  years  of  age  grades 
IX  2-5  years  mentally.  He  is  not  strong  in  school  work  hut 
in  other  pursuits  holds  his  own  with  other  boya  If  physicul 
exhaustion  and  prenatal  distress  of  the  mother  have  influence 
upon  the  mental  condition  of  the  offspring,  then  Charles 
should  be  more  defective  than  John  since  his  birth  followed 
John's  after  an  interval  of  ten  months,  during  which  time 
conditions  were  growing  worse.  Yet  Charles  has  normal 
ability  while  John  is  defective.  Neither  parent  is  feeble- 
minded; the  father  is  alcoholic,  the  mother  tubercular. 
Spasms  and  illness  are  denied.  Wassermann  reaction  ne^ 
tive.  Xo  opinion  is  offered  as  to  reason  for  the  difference  in 
these  two  l)ovs. 

Of  the  three  legitimate  children  of  Kate^  one  died  of 
infantile  con\^il8ion8,  the  other  two  are  ordinary  little  Polish 
children.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  ill^timate 
childi-en  of  Kate  resemble  her  strongly  while  the  two  chil- 
dren l)v  her  Polish  husband  have  his  physical  traits. 

Xo.  1,  Gladys  Uaggs,  Age  11  5-12,  Mental  Age  VII. 

Ilereditjf:  Mother  feeble-minded,  inmate  of  Newark  State 
Custodial  Asylum.  Father  delinquent,  former  inmate  of  the 
State  Industrial  School.     Child  illegitimate.     No  sibs. 

The  Parents:  The  mother,  Emma,  was  bom  in  1886,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  she  is  31  years  of  age.  She 
was  coiiiniitted  to  an  orphan  asylum  in  1887  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor.  Xo  record  of  the  familv  historv  was 
made  at  the  time  and  the  records  of  the  orphan  asylum  i^ive 
no  clue  a>»  to  the  connections  of  the  child.  In  the  town  from 
which  she  was  committed  the  name  is  notably  bad.  At  4 
years  of  ago  Emma  was  placed  in  a  free  home  and  remained 
there  until  12  when  she  was  returned  to  the  orphan  asvlum 
as  unsatisfactory.  In  less  than  a  month  she  was  sent  to  t 
private  reformatory  where  she  remained  from  August,  1898, 
to  June,  1000,  when  she  was  admitted  to  the  Syracuse  State 
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Institution.  Two  vears  later  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asvlum.     The  reasons  for  the  various 

V 

transfers  cannot  be  obtained.     Presumablv  she  was  undesir- 

»■ 

iihle  with  young  children,  hence  her  transfer  to  the  reforma- 
tory until  she  could  be  admitted  to  Syracuse.  She  was  sent 
to  Rome  when  she  passed  the  age  of  training  at  Syracuse. 
While  at  Rome  she  was  the  victim  of  one  of  the  transient 
iittendants  and  as  a  result  gave  birth  to  Gladys  in  1905.  In 
1907  she  was  transferred  to  Xewark  where  she  has  since 
remained.  There  she  is  a  stupid  but  not  troublesome  inmate, 
able  to  care  for  herself  but  not  able  to  do  the  higher  grades 
of  industrial  work.  If  she  lives  to  pass  the  child-l>earing  age 
she  will  be  returned  to  the  county  almshouse,  thus  rounding 
out  her  career  in  her  sixth  institution. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  father  except  that  he  had  for- 
nierlv  been  an  inmate  of  the  State  Industrial  School.  He 
left  his  emnlovment  at  the  Rome  Custodial  Asvlum  before 
Emma's  condition  was  known. 

77* e  Patient:  Gladys,  the  illegitimate  child  of  Emma, 
born  May  1,  1905,  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum.  Details  of  her  birth  and  early  history 
are  lacking.  Her  early  childhood  was  parsed  in  the  insti- 
tution with  her  mother  where  she  was  a  favorite  because  she 
was  affectionate  and  talkative.  As  it  soeme<l  unfair  to  the 
child  to  be  brought  up  in  the  association  of  feeble-minded 
children  she  was  put  in  charge  of  a  placing-out  agency  by 
whom  she  was  placed  in  a  free  home.  Here  she  seems  to 
have  had  good  training  and  began  to  go  to  school,  but  there 
was  so  much  doubt  as  to  her  mental  abilitv  that  before  she 
was  8  vears  old  she  was  sent  back  to  Rome  for  observation, 
and  regularly  admitted  a  year  later  (1014). 

She  is  rapidly  losing  a  certain  winsomeness  which  she  had 
when  younger,  and  now  at  11  years  of  age  slie  is  simply  a 
cross-eyed,  talkative,  feeble-minded  child  with  a  mental  age 
of  VII  years.  During  the  last  year  psychometric  examina- 
tions register  no  progress,  but  her  teacher  reports  l)etter 
attention  in  the  kindergarten  class.  Iler  memory  work  is 
the    best    in    the    class.     However,    she    caimot    recall    five 
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numerals  which  is  the  standard  for  an  S-year  old  child.    Her 
conduct  is  good. 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Mental   Age     Retardation 

December,  1913 8  7-12  V  3  1-2 

November,  1914 9  6-12  VI  1-5           3 

October,  1915 10  5-12  VII  3  1-2 

October,  1916 11  5-12  VII  4  1-2 

This  lack  of  progress  during  the  last  year  makes  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  Gladys  is  destined  to  remain  a  permanent 
custodial  case.  When  first  selected  for  this  group  of  possibly 
normal  children  her  afiPectionate  manner  and  alert  expres- 
sion might  easily  deceive  the  casual  observer  into  thinking 
that  she  was  a  bright  child  of  fewer  years.  That  she  was 
given  a  home  with  an  opportunity  for  normal  development 
and  still  kept  under  observation  as  a  possible  defective,  gave 
her  a  fair  deal. 

A  summary  of  the  cases  upon  whom  the  study  is  based  is  given 
in  Schedule  1. 
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CAUSES  OF  FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


Tredgold  in  "  Mental  Deficiency  "  (pp.  37-62)  discusses  casual 
factors  which  he  outlines  in  the  following  form: 

"A.  Germ  Vabiation 

Factors  Itidicative  of,  or  Producing,  A   Variation  of  the  Oerm 

Plasm 

1.  Neuropathic  inheritance. 

2.  Alcoholism. 

3.  Tuberculosis. 

4.  Syphilis. 

5.  Consanguinity. 

6.  Age  of  parents. 

B.  Somatic  Modification 
Factors  Acting  Directly  Upon  the  Ojfsprlwj 

(a)   Before  Birth 

1.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  Mother  during  pregnancy. 

—  (1)  Mental,  (2)  Physical. 

2.  Injuries,  etc.,  to  the  Foetus, 
(b^   During  Birth 

1.  Abnormalities  of  Labor. 

2.  Primogeniture. 

8.  Premature  Birth, 
(c)   After  Birth 

1.  Traumatic. 

2.  Toxic. 

8.  (^onvulsive. 
4.  Nutritional." 

His  definition  of  neuropathic  inheritance  is  *^  re[)eated  occur- 
rence of  such  neuropathological  states  as  amentia,  insanity, 
dementia,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  or  various  neuroses/'  This  defini- 
tion is  followed  in  Schedule  2  in  which  the  cases  are  tabulated 
under  the  headings  of  his  outline.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Bureau 
of  Analysis  and  Investigation  to  differentiate  the  factors  in  hered- 
ity more  specifically,  and  a  more  detailed  chart  of  heredity  appears 
as  Schedule  3  which  calls  attention  to  the  part  which  defective 
germ  plasm  plays  in  the  social  problems  of  the  State. 

I25i 
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Tredgold  calls  attention  to  the  fact  which  appears  strikin^y 
in  this  table,  that  partial  information  as  to  cauaea  maj  prov^ 
misleading  since  several  of  them  maj  enter  into  the  histoi;  of 
one  child.  One  appears  here  under  six  headings.  Field  woik 
in  the  study  of  mental  deficiency  throws  more  and  more  emphaai 
U{)on  the  hereditary  factor  and  close  analysis  of  individual  ctaes 
rejects  some  of  the  causal  factors  completely.  Tredgold  found 
that  of  200  cases,  80  per  cent,  were  the  descendants  of  pronounced 
neuroi)athic  stock.  In  this  study  28  of  the  32  cases  sdiow  neuro- 
pathic inheritance;  in  three  the  inheritance  is  not  clear,  and  in 
one  case  it  is  unknown.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  children  of  this  study  are  inmates  of  a  State  institution  for 
indigent  fee])le-niinded  persons  and  feeble-minded  persons  of 
normal  stock  (since  they  have  relatives  responsible  for  their 
care),  are  less  likely  to  be  indigent,  than  those  of  neuropathic 
stock. 

Practically  every  family  in  the  list  serves  as  an  example  of 
the  outcome  of  defective  heredity.  Xo.  20,  the  Moore  familv,  is 
given  below  by  way  of  illustration. 

No.  20,  Stillman  Moore,  Age  11,  Mental  Age  VTL 
Luella  Moore,  Age  9,  Mental  Age  VII  2-5. 
Ileniiari  Moore,  Age  7,  ^lental  Age  IV  4-5. 
Ilervdity:     Father  feeble-minded,  criminalistic,  aleoholie, 
immoral.     Mother  feeble-minded,  immoral.     Six  living  chil- 
(lien  of  wlioin  five  receive  custodial  care.     Mother's  mother 
feehle-miiided,  inmate  of  an  almshouse. 

The  iloore  family  shows  the  inevitable  results  of  an  hered- 
ity in  lK)th  ])arents  of  feeble-mi ndedness  and  emphasizes  the 
desirability  of  bringing  to  an  end  strains  which  produce 
mental  defoctivcnessS  and  social  problems  similar  to  those 
illustrated  here.  The  economic  cost  of  such  a  familv  is  di** 
cnssod  under  the  case  of  the  Corbins,  Xo.  6,  (p.  126)  but  the 
connnunity  ('(»st  of  immorality  and  crime  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. Four  of  the  children  are  in  the  Rome  State  Custo- 
dial Asvlum,  one  is  in  the  Syracuse  State  Institution,  the 
maternal  grandmother  is  in  the  county  almshouse,  and  du^ 
ing  the  time  that  the  father  is  in  the  county  jail  the  mother 
lives  with  other  men  for  her  support.     The  children  in  the 
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institutions  range  in  age  from  8  to  17  years,  und  as  no 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  them  to  continue  the  line 
they  should  remain  custodial  cases  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  Parents:  The  father  of  these  children  is  an  immense 
man  with  dull  blue  eyes,  feeble-minded,  alcoholic  and  immoral. 
He  makes  a  tool  of  his  feeble-minded  wife  and  encourages 
her  immorality  as  a  means  of  bringing  in  a  little  money 
as  he  is  badly  ruptured  and  not  able  to  do  much  work.  At 
the  time  the  children  were  removed  from  home  he  was  sent 
to  jail  for  assaulting  Gertrude^  his  12-year-old  daughter. 
This  man  as  a  child  was  deserted  by  his  father  and  brought 
up  in  a  free  home.  Moore's  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
normal  and  there  were  no  other  children. 

The  mother  of  the  children,  Anna  Moore,  is  a  woman 
between  35  and  40.  She  was  the  ill^itimate  child  of  a 
feeble-minded  woman,  and  was  brought  up  by  the  man  sup- 
posed to  be  her  father.  She  could  not  learn  in  school  and  was 
never  considered  bright.  She  has  no  will  power,  is  amiable 
and  suggestible.  She  is  plainly  the  victim  of  circumstances 
for  i)cople  who  have  known  her  many  years  say  that  she  has 
never  made  advances  to  men  and  that  her  immorality  is  due 
to  her  associates.  She  has  a  half-sister  who  is  normal.  Her 
mother,  Martha,  as  stated,  is  feeble-minded  and  after  the 
<leath  of  her  husband  lived  with  an  unprincipled  old  woman 
who  exploited  her  for  immoral  purposes  until  she  was  placed 
in  the  county  home  for  protection.  She  is  of  low  grade 
mentality,  acta  like  a  bashful  child,  and  does  not  remember 
how  manv  children  she  has  had  nor  the  name  of  her  mother. 
This  old  woman  has  one  sister,  also  feeble-minded  whose 
children  are  immoral,  criminalistic  and  alcoholic.  It  is 
reasonably  sure  that  Martha's  mother  was  also  feeble-minded, 
thus  making  a  strain  of  mental  defect  through  the  fourth 
generation,  but  it  was  not  until  this  generation  that  the  pub- 
lic conscience  became  sensitive  enough  to  protect  the  children. 

The  Children:     Conditions  in  the  Moore  family  became 

ft- 

so  bad  that  the  local  overseer  of  the  poor  removed  the  chil- 
dren.    Drunken  men  were  frequenting  the  house  and  the 
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mother  and  Gertrude,  then  twelve  years  old,  would  dance 
for  them  until  they  were  tired,  then  all  of  them  would  go 
to  bed.  Gertrude  was  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  training  but 
a  short  acquaintance  showed  that  she  was  a  subject  frir  &ii 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  hence  she  was  sent  to  the 
Syracuse  State  Institution.  She  is  now  16,  a  girl  singularly 
refined  and  gentle  in  manner,  kindly  disposed,  happy  and 
industrious.  She  is  happier  in  the  institution  than  she  wis 
at  home  and  has  no  desire  for  her  so-called  freedonu  She 
has  a  slender  face,  black  curly  hair,  blue  ^es,  large  noae 
and  dimpled  cheeks.  Long  weak  fingers,  with  bitten  nails, 
betray  more  than  any  other  feature  her  degenerate  heritage. 
Mentally  at  IG  5-12  years  of  age  she  grades  VIII,  with  s 
basal  year  of  VII.  Four  years  ago  she  had  a  mental  age 
of  VII  with  a  basal  year  of  V,  hence  there  has  been  one  year's 
mental  progress  in  the  last  four.  Endowed  with  physical 
attractiveness  and  amiability  she  deserves,  emphatically,  the 
protection  which  she  is  now  receiving  lest  she  become  the 
victim  of  evil  circumstances  as  did  her  mother. 

The  four  children  next  younger  were  sent  to  an  orphan 
asylum  at  the  time  Certitude  was  sent  to  the  reformaton*. 
After  a  very  short  acquaintance  the  orphan  asylum  refused 
to  keej)  them  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  other 
children  to  have  thcni  mingle  with  the  Moore  children.  As 
they  were  considered  feeble-minded,  admission  to  the  Borne 
State  (Histodial  Asylum  was  gained  for  them  in  August 
1912.  At  that  time  Herman  was  but  three  years  old,  quift 
and  appealing,  and  it  seemed  that  the  commitment  of  the 
children  to  the  institution  was  wholesale  and  based  upon 
very  uncertain  diagnoses.  Their  subsequent  history  has 
vindicated  the  action. 

Sylvia,  the  oldest  of  the  children  at  Rome,  is  a  stupi'l 
stolid  girl  of  13  years,  well-l)ehaved,  quiet,  gentle  and  cooI»e^ 
ative.    At  11  years  of  age  she  was  graded  V  4-5  mentally. 

Stillman,  while  a  hopelessly  feeble-minded  child,  is  notaUe 
for  his  good  disposition  an<l  his  desire  to  be  helpfuL  Hm 
work  in  the  kindergarten  is  good,  but  his  mental  pwgrt* 
is  extremely  slow. 
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Date  of  Examination                  Age  Mental  Age  Retardation 

January,  1913   8  IV  3-5  3  1-2 

October,  1914 9  V  4-5  3 

October,  1915 10  VI  4-5  3 

October,  1916 11  VII  4 

Luella,  age  9,  is  the  most  promising  of  the  childr^.  She 
has  a  remarkably  amiable  disposition  until  crossed  or  urged 
to  do  something  for  which  she  lacks  confidence,  in  which  case 
she  is  stubborn  and  unresponsive.  Her  retardation  thus  far 
is  not  great. 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Mental  Age    Retardation 

December,  1913 6  V  1-5  1 

October,  1914 7  VI  1 

October,  1915 8  VI  4-5  1 

October,  1916 9  VII  2-5  1  1-2 

Herman,  age  7,  was  only  3  when  he  first  entered  the  insti- 
tution and  it  seemed  unjust  to  call  such  an  appealing  baby 
a  subject  for  custodial  care.  The  last  year  has  justified  the 
diagnosis.  He  is  not  attentive,  does  not  concentrate  and  is 
stupid,  silly  and  stubborn.  At  times  he  is  alert  and  mis- 
chievous, but  when  wanted  for  an  errand  he  is  very  dull. 
He  is  uncleanly  at  night.  His  mental  progress  has  been 
slow. 

Date  of   Examination  Age  Mental   Age    Retardation 

October,  1914 5  III  1-5     .      2 

October,  1915   6  IV  3-5  2 

Octol)er,  1916 7  IV  4-5  2 

There  is  still  a  younger  child  whose  mentality  has  not  been 
<Ietermined.  At  four  years  of  age  she  did  not  talk,  was  quiet 
and  spiritless. 

Two  children  died  in  infancy. 

The  Cost:  Computed  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  cost  of 
the  Corbin  family,  No.  6  (p.  126),  it  is  costing  a  yearly  sum 
of  $800  to  maintain  these  children,  four  of  whom  are  in 
Rome  and  one  in  Syracuse.    This  burden  the  State  can  well 
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afford  to  bear  as  a  preventative  of  similar  conditions  in  tbe 
next  generation.  Furthermore,  these  childrai  ore  sadly  in 
need  of  the  protection  they  are  receiving. 

Alcoholism 

In  this  rcjx)rt  two  main  classes  of  persons  are  listed  as  alcoholic, 
i.  o.  first,  those  who  drink  large  amounts  habitually;  and  sectmd. 
those  who  drink  until  the  effect  carries  them  beyond  the  point  of 
self-control.  It  is  found  in  the  heredity  of  18  of  the  children,  i« 
absent  in  11,  and  unknown  in  3.  But,  as  Tredgold  points  out 
it  is  associated  with  feeble-mindedness  in  a  large  proportion  of 
<*ases.  The  evidence  in  this  group  of  family  histories  is  to  the 
effect  that  alcoholism,  like  ugly  temper,  is  one  phase  or  manifesta- 
tion of  an  existing  mental  deviation.  The  action  of  alcoholism 
in  the  parents  upon  the  children  may  be  in  its  effect  upon  the 
germ  plasm  or,  if  the  mother  takes  alcohol,  upon  the  growinj^ 
embryo.  In  this  group  of  cases  there  were  but  two  in  which  the 
mother  was  alcoholic,  Xo.  14,  Thomas  Kent,  and  Xo.  6,  Eva 
Corbin  (p.  120).  The  latter  case  is  evidently  one  of  nearo- 
pathic  inheritance  but  No.  14,  Thomas  Kent,  is  described  below 
as  a  possible  case  where  the  alcoholism  of  the  mother  may  account 
for  tbe  greater  inferiority  of  the  younger  children. 

Xo.  14,  Thomas  Kent,  Age  13  9-12,  Mental  Age  VI  4-5. 

Heredify:  Father  alcoholic,  tubercular.  Mother  alcohdif. 
Two  brothers  normal,  one  subnormal.  Maternal  cousin 
moron,  with  a  reformatory'  record. 

The  Parents:  Judging  from  the  evidence  of  two  int«^ 
views,  the  mother  of  Thomas  is  alcoholic  but  can  hardly  be 
considered  f(H»hle-minded  although  she  is  of  the  slovenly, 
ignorant  t,v|>e.  Hy  her  first  husband,  of  whom  no  descriptioi 
was  obtained,  she  had  three  children,  the  two  older  of  whom 
are  normal  and  <lesirable  citizens,  while  the  youngest  is  a 
self-sup|H>rting  subnormal  1k\v.  By  her  second  husband  who 
was  a  contirmed  alcoholic  she  Iwre  the  patient,  an  imbecile, 
and  twins  who  died  at  birth. 

The  Patient:  Thomas  is  one  of  the  lowest  grade  pttifots 
in  tbe  list  under  consideration.  At  13  years  of  age  he  tw8 
VI    1-5  mentally,   is  not  cleanly  at  night,  has  had  scxuil 
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habits,  and  stirs  the  other  children  up  to  mischief,,  protesting 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  innocent.  He  is  a  sturdy  boy 
with  a  straight,  narrow  forehead,  large  blue  eyes  which  are 
very  near-sighted,  a  flat  nose,  and  a  large  mouth  which  is 
usually  open  and  sore  at  the  comers  from  keeping  his  tongue 
hauging  out. 

His  mother  states  that  he  was  a  healthy  baby,  was  breast- 
fed,  and  the  only  illness  that  is  reported  is  measles.  He 
was  sent  to  the  orphan  asylum  at  two  years  of  age  because 
at  that  time  his  father  was  drinking  so  badly  that  he  did  not 
support  the  family.  His  mother  states  that  when  she  took 
him  home  again  at  five  years  of  age  he  did  not  talk  but  began 
soon  after.  As  he  failed  to  learn  both  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  she  kept  him  at  home  to  protect  him  from 
the  teasing  of  other  childijen.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was 
brought  intx)  court  for  wandering  on  the  streets,  but  was 
discharged  to  his  mother  the  next  day.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old.  he  was  again  brought  into  court  on  the  ground  of 
neglect  as  it  was  stated  that  he  was  on  the  streets,,  that  he  was 
wild  and  mischievous  and  easily  led  into  trouble  and  that 
liis  mother  dxank  to  excess.  Witt  the  consent  of  his  mother 
he  was  sent  to  Randall's  Island  and  from  there  on  Octol^er 
17,  1912,  to  Kome.  There  has  been  little  change  in  his 
condition,  since  he  has  been,  in  that  institution. 

Date  of  EzaminatioiL  Age  Mental   Age     Uetnrdation 

June,  1913   10  6-12  VII  3  1-2 

Octol>er,  1914 11  9-12  VI  5   1-2 

October,  1j915 12  9'-12  VI  4-5  5 

Octiober,  1916 IS  9-12  VI  4-5  5 

This  boy  is  a  slum  product  of  alcoholic  parents.  The 
fa  therms  family  could  not  be  investigated  as  they  are  all  in 
Ireland,  but  a  nephew  of  the  mother  was  seen.  He  is  a  high 
grade,  egotistical  moron  with  a  reformatory  record.  Further 
inforniivtion  in  regard  to  the  heredity  might  have  revealed 
other  evidence  of  neuropathic  inheritance  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  alcoholism  of  the  mother  mav  account  for  the  defi- 
cieney  of  the  younger  children  being  greater  than  that  of 
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the  older  ones.  For,  as  stated  above,  her  two  oldest  sons  are 
normaL  her  third  is  subnormal,  Thomas  is  feeble-minded, 
and  twins  did  not  sur>*ive  birth. 

In  this  group  of  family  histories  alcoholism  is  confined  almost 
exolusivelv  to  the  males,  for  in  contrast  to  the  tiro  alcoholic 
mothers  there  are  seventeen  alcoholic  fathers.  Eleven  of  the 
seventeen  alcoholic  men  have  married  feeble-minded  wives,  while 
but  three  of  the  eleven  are  themselves  feeble-minded.  The  fre- 
quent rxi-currence  of  mating  between  alcoholic  men  and  wom«i 
so  feeble-minded  as  to  \)e  unattractive,  calls  for  an  explanation, 
and  in  the  Burke  familv  a  clue  is  found.  Other  field  work  bears 
out  the  fart  that  such  marriages  frequently  are  consununated 
while  the  man  is  partly  or  wholly  intoxicated. 

No.  4,  Charles  Burke,  Age  6  10-12,  Mental  Age  III  2-5. 

IlerrrJUtj:  Father  a  pronounced  alcoholic,  criminalistic, 
and  tul)enular:  not  feeble-minded,  and  from  a  decent  familv. 
ilother  feeble-minde^l ;  her  father  an  almshouse  inmate,  and 
her  mother  insane. 

The  Parents:  Charles,  Sr.,  the  father  of  the  patient  is  a 
man  of  fair  mental  ability,  from  a  self-respecting  family, 
but  he  i>  a  weak-willed  and  an  extreme  alcoholic.  He  drank 
heavily  even  as  a  Uyy  but  his  moral  fibre  disintegrated  while 
li^.-  was  d«»ini:  military-  service  in  the  Philippines,  and  on  his 
return  talke«J  of  the  colored  women  and  drank  incessantly 
ilay.  the  mother  of  the  patient,  is  a  silly,  amiable  feeble- 
niin<le<l  woman,  with  a  mentalitv  estimated  at  VTII  vears. 
She  was  brought  up  in  a  fair  home  but  she  amnaed  herself 
by  hanging  ab«iut  the  streets  because  she  was  so  foolish  anJ 
untidy  that  she  had  no  companions.  The  first  night  that 
Charles  was  home  from  the  Philippines  while  he  was  drink- 
ing with  his  friends  he  announceil,  '"  Boys,  I  am  going  to  get 
married."  On  a  street  comer  he  found  May  and  called, 
•'Come,  ilay,  let's  get  married,"  and  a  minister  married 
them  I  The  rest  of  the  stor^-  may  be  imagined.  Charles 
never  pn>vided  for  his  family,  was  abusive  when  intoxicated, 
was  her  sujvrior  when  solder.  May  did  not  know  enouffb 
to  keep  house  or  take  care  of  her  baby.     She  was  an  unde- 
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sirable  inmate  at  the  almshouse  because  her  drunken  husband   1 
was  continually  hanging  around  and  for  the  same  reason 
she    was    undesirable    as    domestic    help.     It    was    finally   I 
arranged  that  the  baby,  the  subject,  should  be  sent  away.   I 
May  now  works  for  a  kind  mistress  who  manages  her  espen-  I 
ditures  and  gives  her  change  for  spending  money.     She  has  j 
had  no  children  since  little  Charles,   and  has  fairly  good  ] 
supervision  through  the  Associated  Charities  and  her  mis-  ] 
tress.     Charles  is  given  frequent  jail  sentences  since  that   ] 
is  the  most  convenient  way  to  support  him.    He  is  tubercular 
and  doomed  to  an  early  death.     Thus,  the  biological  law  la 
at  work  in  cutting  off  a  line  wliich  deviates  too  far  from  the 
average. 

The  Patient:  Charles  was  bom  December  8,  1907,  the 
only  child.  He  was  cared  for  in  a  haphazard  way  by  his 
mother  until  she  had  to  go  to  the  almshouse.  Then  he  was 
sent  to  an  orphan  asylum.  She  says  that  he  was  never  sivk, 
but  the  anterior  fontanel  had  not  closed  at  two  years  and  four 
months  when  he  went  from  her.  The  orphan  asylum  matron 
could  not  train  him  to  he  cleanly  for  he  was  stupid  and 
unteachable.  After  considerable  difficulty  the  consent  of  the 
mother  was  obtained  to  send  him  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum  where  he  was  admitted  when  but  a  little  more  than 
two  years  old. 

Extreme  caution  should  he  used  in  making  a  diagnosis 
of  feehle-mindednesH  of  a  two-year-old  child,  but  in  this  case 
the  early  decision  was  entirely  justified  and  could  have  been 
made  ujion  physical  stigmata  alone.  His  head  was  unusually 
malformed  with  bosses  and  hollows.  His  dull  expression  and 
broad-set  eyes,  narrow  ears  set  low  on  his  head,  nose  with 
broad  base,  oj>en  mouth,  high  palate  and  receding  chin  make 
a  picture  of  a  child  defective  bolh  physically  and  mentally. 
On  the  wards  he  was  too  stupid  and  distractible  to  be  of  any 
use,  was  uncleanly,  and  his  speei-h  was  so  defective  as  to 
be  hardly  intelligible.  His  death  which  occurred  September 
8,  1015,  was  due  to  an  accident.  A  winding  stair,  protected 
by  a  banister  of  ordinarv-  height,  leads  from  the  ward  to  the 
outside  door   and   over  this  scores   of  children   pass  daily 
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without  accident.  Charles  was  found  in  a  cmahed  heap  at 
the  bottom  of  these  stairs  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  tell 
whether  he  had  been  pushed  by  another  child  or  wfaether 
he  had  lost  his  balance  and  fallen  hfssdlnny.  He  died  in 
a  few  hours  from  a  fractured  skulL  The  antopsFy'  was  carried 
only  far  enough  to  establish  the  cause  of  deatb.  Notes  from 
the  protocol  follow : 

^^  Head  abnormal  in  shape^  a  marbsd  bulging  bein^  piesent 
over  the  middle  line  of  the  bregma.  .  .  »  Chrer  the  ri^ 
parietal  bone  there  is  an  area  from  wfaick  the  bone  is  lAseat, 
the  bone  is  very  thin  at  the  edges.  A  fracture  extends  from 
right  to  left  transversely  and  obliquely  forwnjtd,  crossing  the 
squamosis  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  eoctentfng  to 
the  base  of  the  skulL  At  the  base  of  the  eodput  there  are 
three  round  holes  connecting  with  the-  czamial  esvity  through 
which  there  is  a  considerable  exudatios  of  blood.'' 

M^ital  examinations  gave  the  fidlowin^  icevkr 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Mental   Age     Beiaidatioa 

December,  1913    5  IK  2-5  11-3 

October,  1914 6  10-12        m  2-S  2  1-3 

While  the  retardation  was  less  thas  three  jcsrs  the  intelli- 
gence quotient  was  approximately  50*,  a  very  law  one  especi- 
ally for  the  early  years  of  1911  American.  BeiviaioB  of  the 
Binet  Scale.    He  was  of  the  imbecdle  grada 

The  family  is  one  of  city  dweUesflL  Charles  paosed  most 
of  his  life  in  an  institution  and  membeics  q£  tiiie  iamilj'  ha^ 
been  public  charges. 

The  Father^ s  Fam ily :  The  father  and  brot&exe  e£  Charles, 
Sr.,  are  men  of  ordinary  ability  and  do  soft  deink.  Thej 
have  been  hirniUiated  by  his  condnd 

The  Mothers  Faviily:  MaVs  faAa  belanged  t»  the  fast 
set  when  yoimg,  did  clerical  work,  and  di^  not  drink  hadlj 
enough  to  make  him  lose  his  position.  At  66  years*  kt  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  has  been.  an.  gKngi^j^ij^  iomflte 
since.  His  sister  was  a  drug  user;  TXx^s  moflier  was  a 
bright  woman,  insane  for  some  years  beifiore  ker  deoftk  Sbe 
was  weU-connected    Her  father  and  ob&  sister 
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and  a  brofther-in-law  is  a  wealthy  banker.     May's  half-sister 
is  a  bright  woman. 

The  third  case  illustrating  the  subject  of  alcoholism  shows  that 
even  with  such  an  unpromising  combination  as  a  feeble-minded 
and  insane  mother,  and  an  alcoholic  father  from  poor  stock,  there 
is  still  a  possibility  of  a  normal  child.  To  predict  the  outcome 
of  a  given  mating  is  daring  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
Both  parents  and  the  children  are  described  at  some  length  to 
indicate  the  hereditary  factors  and  the  results. 

No.  25,  Edward  Sammons,  Age  7  2-12,  Mental  Age  VI. 

Heredity:  Father  low  normal,  alcoholic,  immoral. 
Mother  feeble-minded,  insane.  Father's  family  day  laborers; 
brother  alcoholic;  sisters  immoral.  Mother's  family:  Two 
sibs  epileptic,  several  nephews  and  nieces  eared  for  in  an 
orphan  asylum. 

Fraternity:  One  sister  superficial,  salmocmal.  One 
brother  normal ;  one  lacks  power  of  concentration ;  ome  has 
teudency  to  chorea ;  one  died  in  infancy. 

The  families  on  both  sides  were  originally  from  a  small 
village  without  railroad  eoimections,  but  they  have  since 
moved  to  a  neighboring  small  city.  Both  sides  of  the  family 
show  cases  of  alcoholism  and  immorality,  and  on  the  mother's 
side  are  also  epilepsy  and  criminality. 

The  Father:  Known  as  "Big  Ed",  was  bom  in  1880. 
He  has  been  a  hard  drinker  most  of  his  life,  never  supported 
his  family  so  that  they  had  enough  to  eat,  and  abused  his 
wife.  He  does  ordinary  laboring  work  by  the  day  and  has 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  day  laborer.  The  neighbors 
consider  him  a  bad  character  rathei*  than  mentally  deficient. 
He  does  not  steal,  but  has  been  arrested  for  immoral  conduct. 
Since  his  children  were  removed  in  1912  he  has  paid  prac- 
ticallv  no  attention  to  them.  lie  is  a  low  normal  in  intelli- 
gence,  a  confirmed  alcoholic^  and  sexually  immoral. 

The  Mother:  Mary,  born  1883,  was  the  youngest  child 
of  a  fraternity  said  to  have  eonsisted  of  fifteen  childrcni.  She 
could  not  read  nor  write^  was  married  at  10,  and  had  her 
first  child  at   17  years  of  age.     A  year  later  she  l>ecame 
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insane  and  was  sent  to  a  State  hospital  where  she  remained 
four  months.  Ten  months  after  her  return  a  child  was  bora 
and  she  had  three  more  children  at  intervals  of  two  yean 
each.  When  she  was  pregnant  for  her  sixth  child  conditions 
at  home  became  so  unbearable  that  she  sought  protection  at 
the  county  almshouse.  From  there  she  was  sent  to  the  obse^ 
vation  ward  of  a  hospital  and  two  months  later,  after  her 
child  was  bom,  to  the  State  hospital.  Here  the  diagnosis  of 
imbecility  with  insanity  was  made  and  she  is  believed  to  be 
incurable.  After  her  marriage  her  life  was  a  very  hard 
one,  her  husband  was  drinking  constantly,  was  abusive,  and 
did  not  provide  for  his  family.  Belatives  think  that  she 
never  recovered  from  her  first  attack  of  insanity  and  her 
hard  life  brought  about  its  recurrence  in  a  hopeless  form. 

The  Children:  Pearl,  bom  January,  1900.  When  the 
home  was  broken  up  in  1912  she  was  placed  in  an  orphan 
asylum,  then  soon  after  was  given  to  a  child-placing  agenov. 
Under  its  care  she  was  placed  in  five  different  homes  from 
each  of  which  it  was  found  best  to  remove  her.  She  is  a 
superficial,  impulsive  girl,  easily  influenced  and  easilv 
pleased.  She  says  that  she  did  not  care  for  school,  but  fin- 
ished the  eighth  grade.  At  15  she  planned  to  marry  an 
Italian  but  was  dissuaded  in  an  hour's  conversation'  and 
quickly  forgot  him.  In  the  last  home  where  she  was  placed 
she  suddenly  married  the  son  of  the  family.  She  says  that 
she  did  not  really  want  to  get  married  that  day,  she  wanted 
to  go  on  a  pionic,  but  he  persuaded  her  to  do  so.  She  soon 
tired  of  married  life,  left  her  husband  and  sought  her  rela- 
tives whom  she  had  not  seen  since  she  was  a  child.  All  of 
this  happened  before  she  was  17  years  old.  She  is  a  sub- 
normal and  her  conduct  seems  to  be  largely  dependent  ui»n 
her  surroundings. 

Dan,  born  1903,  is  a  tall,  well-developed  boy,  manly  and 
attractive,  the  most  promising  of  any  member  of  his  fra- 
ternity. He  was  a  misfit  in  the  first  farm  home  in  which 
he  was  tried,  but  in  the  second  one  he  has  lived  without 
friction.  At  13  years  of  age  he  is  in  the  fifth  grade  in 
everything  except  geography  which  he  does  not  like.    His 
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teacher  reports  that  he  ia  one  of  the  beat  pupils  in  the  country- 
school.     He  is  ambitious  and  is  looking  forward  to  learning 
the  carpenter  trada     Mental  age  XI  4-5  years  at  13  years  . 
of  age. 

George,  bom  1905,  was  seven  when  placed  in  an  orphan  I 
asj'lura  and  has  remained  in  one  to  date  because  it  was  felt 
that  he  should  be  kept  under  observation.  He  is  not  mean 
or  troublesome,  but  lacking  in  power  of  concentration  and 
reasoning,  and  is  a  peculiar  child.  When  he  outgrew  the 
institution  in  which  he  was  first  placed  he  was  transferred 
to  another  and  there  where  he  is  in  competition  with  older 
childr^en  he  has  improved  ao  that  the  latest  report  is  that 
he  is  doing  average  fifth  grade  work.  At  U  yeara  of  age  he 
grades  IX  5-12  years  mentally.  The  indications  now  are 
that  he  will  develop  into  a  good  citizen. 

Lawrence,  bom  1907,  is  a  problem  to  the  placing-out 
agency  in  whose  charge  he  is,  for  he  has  been  in  a  free  home 
and  in  boarding  homes,  and  ia  not  satisfactory.  At  8  3-12 
years  of  age  he  is  doing  fair  work  in  the  1-B  grade  in  school, 
and  was  reino%'eil  from  one  boarding  home  because  of  incor- 
rigibility in  schoiil.  By  the  Biuet  testa  he  grades  IX  1-5 
years  mentally.  He  is  a  nen'ous,  restless  child  and  at  the 
psychological  clinic  where  he  was  taken  for  examination 
the  report  was  made,  "  We  tiud  this  boy  to  be  of  nomial 
mentality.  He  is  obviously  a  neurotic  child  with  definite 
tendencies  to  chorea." 

The  Patient:  Edward  Sammons,  horn  August  12,  1909. 
When  three  years  old  the  insanity  of  his  mother  made  it 
necessary  to  send  him  to  tho  orphan  asylum.  There  he 
seemed  such  a  hopelessly  untrainable  chilil,  as  he  was 
uncleanly  and  cried  all  the  time,  that  they  refused  to  keep 
him.  A  second  orphan  asylum  was  ajipealed  to  which  con- 
sented to  keep  him  until  other  plans  could  be  made.  He  waa 
aibuilled  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  November  26, 
1912.  There  he  made  some  progress,  learned  to  be  cleanly, 
and  with  hia.baby  ways  was  a  fjivorit©  on  the  wards.  He  and 
No,  2,  Edward  Baker  (p.  116),  were  classed  together.  At 
4  years  of  age  he  tested  III  4-5  years  mentally,  and  it  seemed 
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fair  to  give  him  a  chance  to  live  with  normal  children. 
Hence,  in  August,  1915,  he  wtis  sent  to  an  orphan  asvlum. 
But  the  hopes  of  his  normality  were  without  •foundation  for 
he  could  not  hold  his  own  with  children  of  his  own  size  and 
age,  and  in  the  nurwrv-  where  l)oth  sexes  ^wero  together  he 
was  undesirahle  on  account  of  his  size.  He  eould  not  learn 
kindergarten  games  4is  children  two  yeai?8  Iris  junior  did, 
aufl  di<l  not  play  with  the  other  children.  At  7  years  of 
age  he  could  not  resjKind  to  ordinary  first  grade  metho*l3 
of  instnictlon. 

AMien  first  seen  l)y  the  investigator  in  1914,  he  was  a 
cliuhl)v,  ])Iue-eved  bov  with  attractive  babv  -waTB  and  aside 
fnun  hi?  narrow  forehead  and  flat  nose  there  iras  nothing 
abnormal  in  his  api^earanee.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  attract i\iiess.  Even  before  he  had  left  the  institution 
his  biiby  face  did  not  correspond  to  his  larger  frame,  for 
he  had  grown  tiiller  and  his  expression  had  become  more 
stupid. 

Acc«>rdir.g  tt>  the  Einet  tests  his  retardation  has  not  been 
more  than  one  year  at  any  time.  Considering  the  Kberalitv 
or  the  tes:-  at  the  lower  levels,  this  is  more  serious  than  a 
C'>rres}XMiding  retardation  in  an  older  child.  An  advance 
•^f  »»np  yt»:ir  and  f«var  p^'ints  cxx'urred  w"hen  his  environment 
w;;>  v!\:»'.uc.i  trvni  the  custodial  institnticm  to  the  orphan 
:i<ylr.i;..  iv*  d-  .li^t  duv  to  trie  ^timidation  of  intereoxirBe  with 
!.or::uil  o:ii!iire:i.  That  this  was  not  laetine  ic  €;hawn  bv  his 
L\.k  j:  :  r.c:v<>  durinsr  the  next  yeair.  The  grading  in  1916 
w:?>  a  li'v^r.ii  v^:.-?  sin.  o  the  detir.ition  in  VI  and  the  descrip- 
•i.^v.s  i:;  Vll  \vt  !v^  ;• -./o-'retl  although  poor. 

Pr,.     :    ^'\  •...;:.  ::  A^-e  Mental    Age     Betardation 

l\\.--'v:\  V-:-   -t  4-li?  TTT  5-5  1-2 

o. :  ^'v".  r- :  t  :>  2-i2         TT  i 

N.\vV-v:\  l^*::^ .'^  r^-12  T  3-5  1-3 

vVtv^'vr,  n^l'^ 7  2-1?  VI  1 

KdwHfxl  s:svi\i  ot:  ir.  the  orphan  ssyhmi  until  April  26, 
15>1S.  when  ht*  wns  ^uiuiititv.  :c  the  Syncope  State  Insti- 
ttttiiui. 
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The  yoimgegt  child  died  at  two  months-  of  age^ 
The  summaiy  of  the  chiMren  given  below  shows  that 
despite- the  poor  hereditary  prospects  of  the  children,  Edward 
is  the  only  one  who  can  be  considered  feeble-minded. 


Name 


Pearl 

Daniel..., 
George . . . 
r^awrence . 


Age 


16  3/12 
13. 

10  5/12 
8  3/12 


Bdw«d ..]  7  2/lSl 

Paul  died  at  2  monthfl. 


Mental 
age 


XI  4/5 

rx  1/5 


VI 


School 
grade 


Fioiahed   VIU 

V 

V 

r 

FaUain.1 


Charaatarifitica. 


Superficial.  easily 

mflaenced.  shailowv 
Manl^,  reliable,  am- 

bitaou& 
Lacks    in    concentra- 

tkrn  and.  iiidsment. 
Nervous,  tendency  to 

ohorea. 

Stupid,  babyish »  caik- 
not  learn  kinder* 
garten  games. 


Estimate 


Subnormal. 
Normal. 

Retarded,  lack- 
ingstability. 

Not  feeble-mind' 
edi.  but  neu- 
rotio. 

Feeblerminded . 


Tuberculosis  occnrs  in  one  or  both  parents  in  one-third  of  the 
cases  but  a  careful  scrutiny  of"  the  individual  cases  does  not  show 
a  single  one  where  it  was  the  probable  cause  of  mental  defect  in 
the  child.  The  combination  of  neuropathic  inheritance,  alco- 
holism, and  tubercnlosis  appears  six  different  times.  This  is 
according  to  expectations  for  the  mentally  defective  are  often 
of  weak  constitutional  make-up,  the  use  of  alcohol  further  weakens 
the  system,  and  the  conditions  of  extreme  poverty  which  prevail 
in  families  of  the  alcoholic  feeble-minded,  with  the  accompanying 
lack  in  proper  food  and  sanitation,  foster  the  disease.  It  may  be 
that  tuberculosis  plays  some  part  in  weakening  the  germ  plasm. 

Stphius 

Tlie  information-  which  can  be  obtained  upon  this  subject  by 
field  work  methods  is^  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  since  the 
precision  of  laboratory  diagnosis  cannot  be  obtained.  Fourteen 
of  Hie  cftse^  are  tabulated  as  unknown,  and  seventeen  as  negative 
whf'ii  the  probabilities-  were  strong-  that  it  was  absent  or  when 
there  was  a  pbysician^s  statement  to  that  effect.  In  one  family 
in  this  group,  No.  11,  HaroW  Ilanmiond,  there  is  a  definite  his- 
tory^ of  a^hilis^  but  the  hereditaiy  factor  of  feeble-raindedness 
would  have'  accounted  for  liie  mental  deviation  of  the  children. 
It  is  probable  that  syphilis-  played  a  definite  part  in  the  mental 
condition  of  Harold  and  his  sister  Frances. 
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No.  11,  Harold  Hammond,  Age  9  6-12,  Mental  Age  IX. 

Heredity:  Mother  syphilitic,  immoral,  and  feeble- 
minded. Father  ugly  and  alcoholic,  probably  syphilitic 
One  sister  inmate  of  Syracuse  State  Institution.  One  brother 
normal.  Other  sibs  too  young  for  diagnosis.  Half-sibs: 
Two  normal,  one  unknown. 

The  Parents:  Harold  was  the  third  child  of  an  illegitimate 
union  which  produced  nine  children,  of  whom  seven  are  liv- 
ing. The  father  is  a  farm  laborer,  ugly  and  alcoholic,  but 
a  better  citizen  than  his  so-called  wife  who  is  immoral, 
syphilitic,  mean  to  her  children,  and  feeble-minded.  At  the 
time  that  Harold  was  three  years  old  the  family  consisted  of 
Hammond,  this  woman,  and  three  children.  They  were 
so  wretchedly  poor  that  when  they  moved  into  a  new  locality 
the  neighbors  fixed  up  an  old  schoolhouse  for  them  to  live  in, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  they  established  a  residence  in 
that  coimty,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  poor-law  officials. 
When  the  same  kindly  neighbors  later  became  unable  to 
endure  the  sight  of  children  living  under  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  family,  they  bodily  removed  them  and 
deposited  them  on  the  steps  of  the  nearest  orphan  asylum. 
So  filthy  and  diseased  were  the  children  that  the  matron 
refused  to  admit  them,  and  they  were  taken  to  the  county 
almshouse.  There  it  was  found  that  dirty  black  stockings 
covered  a  mass  of  oi)en  syphilitic  sores  on  the  legs  of  Frances, 
and  Harold  had  an  active  syphilitic  sore  on  his  nose  and 
npjH^r  li|>.  The  baby  appeared  unharmed  and  was  sent  to  an 
(H-pban  asylum.  Harold  and  Frances  were  sent  to  a  hospital 
for  treatment  and  from  there  Frances  was  transferred  to 
the  Syracuse  State  Institution,  and  Harold  to  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum.  The  parents  moved  to  another 
town  and  esca])ed  obst^-vation  until  they  were  found  after 
considtM-able  seaivb  in  this  investigation. 

Thv  Patient:  Harold  was  admitted  to  the  Rome  State 
('ustodial  Asylum  April  20,  1910,  when,  according  to  his 
mother's  statiMuent,  he  was  three  years  old.  He  was  kept  on 
sptvitic  tn^atment  for  several  years,  until  in  1915  negative 
Washerman  reactions  were  obtained.     In  the  meantime  his 
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niiinl  was  developing  normally  as  showu  both  in  his  fcluiul 

work  and  by  the  Binet  tests.     The  results  of  the  tests  are 
as  follows; 

Date  of  Exunination                   Age  Mental  Age    Butardatton 

1913 6  VII                   0 

October,  1914   1  6-12  VIII  1-5            0 

October,  1915 8  6-12  IX                   0 

October,  1916 9  6-12  IS                     1-2 

Thus  it  seemed  that  he  was  not  a  feeble-minded  child  and 
hence  not  a  jjroper  subject  for  Rome,  lie  was  discharged 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  in  October,  1915,  and  wag 
placed  in  a  boarding  home  since  which  time  he  has  led  a 
turbulent  and  unsatisfactory  life.  In  the  first  place  he  is  a 
repulsive  child  for  the  septum  of  his  nose  is  eaten  away  and 
his  upper  lip  badly  scarred  by  the  syphilitic  sores.  Bright 
eyes  counteract  the  effect  of  this  to  some  degree.  An  excel- 
lent home  couUI  hardly  l>e  found  for  such  a  child  and  he  has 
not  been  trained  in  the  ordinarj'  courtesies  of  home  life.  But 
hia  greatest  handicap  is  his  ugly  disposition.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  his  father  has  a  similar  disposition  it  might 
be  explained  that  the  fights  with  other  children  and  meanness 
to  animals  ia  a  defense  reaction  resulting  from  sensitiveness 
for  his  disfigurement.  Some  of  his  quarrels  arise  from  hia 
effort  to  hold  his  own  with  the  other  children,  but  this  does 
not  account  for  his  abuse  of  the  farm  animals  where  even 
the  puppies  are  afraid  of  him.  In  doing  errands  he  is  lees 
dependable  than  the  average  child.  At  9  6-12  years  he  is 
doing  average  worlt  in  the  third  grade  in  school  and  has  been 
promoted  each  year  since  he  entered.  Here,  then,  is  a  boy 
of  average  intelligence  but  with  an  abnormally  bad  dis- 
position whose  appearance  ia  so  repulsive  that  it  is  undesir- 
able  to  have  him  mingling  with  other  children-  His  future 
looks  dark, 

Thfi  Fraternity:  Franeee,  the  older  sister,  is  in  the  Syrn- 
cuso  State  Institution,  where  her  conduct  is  good  hut  her 
work  poor.  Mentally  she  grades  VII  2-5  years  at  14  4-12 
years  of  age.     She  is  a  frail,  stupid-looking  girl  with  Bears 
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on  her  lipfr  and  neck^  and  one  domea  opaque.  This  is 
riq)orted  1r>  be  dne^  to  Gongesital  caitiaaat  mltliDii^  Hiflmond 
says  that  it  came  from  an  injury  when  her  bmAv  atrack 
her  in  a  fit  of  anger.  Her  nose  is  broad  at  the  haaie^  her  jaw 
long,  and  her  tongue  can  be  protruded  a  long  way.  She  is 
distinctly  a  custodial  case  but  it  is  not  clear,  whether  sj:philii 
was  the  direct  cause  of  feeble-mindednesa^  0£  whether  thst 
was  a  congenital  condition  to  which  syphilia  has  been  added 

The  next  two  children  died  in  infancy  from  improper 
feeding.  John,  tise  next  chitd,  has  been  in  the  erphaxi  asylum 
siiaee  he  was  removed  from  ^ae  iamSj^  He  ie  aSeetionate 
and  appears  normal.  His  mcsctal  gra;£ii^  of  VX  2-fi  years  at 
the  age  of  6  makes  it  safe  to>  ccoiflidiQr  hooi  a  nonud  child. 
No  family  has  been  willing  to  take  him  after  l^antiTig  the 
trend  of  his  family  heredity. 

The  four  younger  children  are  mH  ai  henae^  unlrabed, 
nncared  for,  saucy  and  profane.  The  lea&t  praniaing  of 
these  is  Greoi^e^  age  6  3-12,  mental  age  JYy  stolihoixiy  aan^ 
and  hard  to  eontroL  It  is  betievedl  thad  he  will  evataaDj 
prove  to  l)e  feeble-minded. 

The  next  two  younger  children  are  said  to  have  good  dis- 
positions and  to  respond  readily  to  traimm^  The  biAj  of 
less  than  a  year  old  is  healthy. 

By  a  previouia  marriage  the  fatiieir  had  QBor  «lang)desr  of 
whom  no  description  wafi  obtained  as  Am  is  in:  a.  diataal  8ta!& 
The  mother  had  two  children  by  her  legal  hnsbsiiil  hefose  she 
began  to  live  with  Hammond.  The  dder  of  theeer  is  ft  foUj 
developed  girl  of  18  years  who  from  the  tinw:  tilkat  de  wib 
adolescent  shewed  that  she  needed  protectioBL  A  few  months 
after  her  foster-mother  died  the  gidi  became  fsngnamk  and 
now  has  an  illegitimate  child.,  ^lehaa  always  beeft:  mttrath- 
ful,  is  fairly  satisfactory  as  a  domeatie,  but  weuUI  wfllinf^ 
spend  all  day  doing  a  few  odd  jobe  instead:  of  gettkig  them 
done.  She  is  a  subnormal  girl  with  immoial  todlaieKft 
The  otheir  girl  was  axiopted  when  very  yMsi^  At  16  yean 
she  has  begun  high  school  work  and  ie  mrmai  as  far  ai  can 
l)e  ascertained. 
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Little  inf anoatioBi  can  be  obtained  ooneerning  tiie  fedter's 
family.  His  niotiier  is  described  empihaticaily  as  a  good, 
normal  woman.  His  father  was  a  confirmed  alcoholic.  No 
description  of  kis  coaly  sisfcer  was  obtained. 

Tuberculosis  and  immorality  characterize  the  mother's 
family.  When  they  were  young  the  names  of  the  patient's 
mother  and  her  sisters  were  a  by-word  in  the  village  for 
immorality,  but  the  mother  was  the  most  immoral  of  them 
all.  She  could  not  learn  in  school.  Their  father  is  an 
alcoholic;  their  mother  died  of  tuberculosis. 

CoNSANOUIiS'ITY  OF  PaRENTS 

1^0  case  in  this  study  showed  consanguinity  of  parents. 

Age  of  Paxekts 

This  was  probably  not  a  causal  factor  in  any  of  Ae  cases.  In 
!No.  3,  John  Britton,  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  ages  oaf 
t3ie  parents  but  as  both  were  feeble-minded  also,  the  advanced 
age  of  the  father  was  not  a  primary  cause  of  mental  deficieney. 

Somatic  Modifications 

These  include  the  happenings  to  the  individual  from  the  begin- 
ning of  life  through  infancy.  Information  in  regard  to  the  early 
infancy  of  a  child  must  usually  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of 
the  moftiers  which  cannot  be  checked,  and  the  low  grade  of  intel- 
ligence of  many  of  the  mothers  often  makes  the  information  of 
such  doubtful  reliability  that  it  must  be  discarded.  The  study 
shows  some  cases  where  the  factors  considered  responsible  for 
somatic  modification  have  been  present 

Abstoemal  Conditions  of  Uothers  Dueing  Pregnancy 

With  four  possible  exceptioas,  ifo.  15,  Levi,  No.  17,  Major, 
No.  23  Eoseii;blum,  and  No.  24,  fiosanlcrafliz,  the  nrrothers  were 
living  under  eonditicms  -of  pronoiinced  poverty  before  the  births 
o£  these  children,  or  else  the  ehiW  was  illegitimate.  Both  condi- 
tions should  result  on  the  part  of  tlie  matber,  in  mental  distress, 
and  in  lack  of  proper  parental  care.     This  conditica  is  iisted  in 
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the  table  only  when  extreme.  Ten  of  the  caaes  oome  under  thii 
heading.  In  two  of  these  the  mother  was  insane  during  preg- 
nancy. In  No.  15,  Meyer  Levi,  the  fright  of  the  mother  is  fte 
assigned  cause  of  the  child's  mental  condition. 

Injubies  to  the  Foetus 
None  are  reported. 

Abnobmalities  of  Labob 

Xo  instrumental  births  are  reported.  Three  were  difficult  It 
is  not  the  assigned  cause  in  any  case. 

Peematuee  Bibth 

This  occurred  twice:  No.  17,  George  Major,  and  No.  23,  Louis 
Kosonhlum.  In  each  case  it  is  indicative  of  abnormal  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  the  only  cause  in  this  outline  which  can  be  assigned 
for  the  condition  of  No.  23,  Louis  Bosenblum.  One  healthj 
normal  child  was  bom  after  Louis  and  the  father  was  probaHy 
not  tubercular  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Tbauma 

No.  15,  Meyer  Levi,  was  injured  at  the  age  of  four  years  but 
there  were  indications  of  abnormality  before  that  time.  No.  IT, 
George  ^lajor,  also  showed  evidence  of  mental  deficiency  before 

he  had  his  bad  fall. 

Toxins 

In  one  case.  No.  10,  John  Hale,  the  mother  reports  an  illness 
which  she  called  infantile  paralysis.  The  reliability  of  that  report 
is  open  to  question.  No.  11,  Harold  Hammond,  was  subjected 
to  the  effects  of  syphilis.  A  case  of  particular  interest  is  Na  26, 
Harry  Sheldon.  The  children  in  that  family  show  a  peculiar 
susceptibility  to  disease  but  aside  from  that  the  history  does  not 
dilFer  greatly  from  that  of  many  other  families  in  this  study. 
The  decisive  question  is  the  mental  condition  of  the  children 
liofore  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  that,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  ascertained. 


Case  Studies  is  IIent. 
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Ku.  26,  liarrj-  Sheldon,  Age  10,  ilental  Age  VI  1-5. 

Heredity:  Father  abuormallj  ugly,  a  gambler,  eocial 
luistit.  Mother,  feeble-minded,  roving  dispositiou.  Father's 
family,  intelligent,  of  good  sotrial  standing,    ilother'a  mother, 

Fraiemiiy:  One  sister  feeble-minded;  the  other  with  a 
bad  (iiajjoaition. 

The  Enviroinnejit:  The  environment  of  these  children  in 
their  early  years  ia  shown  by  abstracts  from  the  records  of 
two  charitable  organizations  before  the  family  was  broken 
up  in  1011,  "The  house  in  filthy  condition;  the  family 
living  in  two  rooma  with  no  outer  windows.  Light  olttainable 
from  oj)ening  door  into  hall,  ilan  is  a  gambler.  The  land- 
lady says  that  the  woman  was  cruel  to  her  children  and  l)eat 
them  unmercifully.  Children  have  very  little  clothing. 
Woman  fought  with  her  husband."  The  other  record  is 
similar:  "  Woman  married  nt  the  age  of  17  years.  Ilan  a 
common  gambler.  Tried  to  force  his  wife  to  earn  money  by 
leading  an  immoral  life.  Woman  advised  to  leave  her  hus- 
band which  she  did  on  several  occasions  but  always  returned 
to  him  after  a  short  absence.  Man  brought  before  the  judge 
several  times  on  complaint  of  his  wife."  The  children  were 
finally  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum  from  which  Harry  was  sent 
to  the  Rome  State  Custodial,  but  when  shortly  after  the 
parents  requested  their  children  because  they  were  leaving 
the  city,  the  other  two  children  were  relea.^  to  them. 

The  Patient:  Harry  was  bt>m  October  23,  IflOfi,  the 
BPTond  in  line  of  birth.  His  mother  was  20  years  of  age  at 
the  time.  It  was  a  hard  birth,  a  breach  presentation,  and 
the  child  was  nearly  smothered.  When  a  few  months  old  he 
became  fretful  and  irritable.  At  two  and  a  half  years  he 
waa  in  the  hospital  twice  for  treatment  for  rachitis.  He 
talked  a  little  at  two  years  of  age  but  did  not  walk  until  he 
was  three.  At  four  years  he  had  hospital  treatment  for 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  together.  When  ahout  five  and 
a  half  he  was  pushed  down  stairs  by  his  father,  and  his 
mother  thinks  that  it  was  after  this  fall  that  he  became  so 
unmanageable  that  he  was  sent  away.     This  combination  of 
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dise<ase  and  injuiy  might  foe  considered  aeecruntaUe  for  his 
feeble-mindediieaB,  but  *the  fact  that  •his  older  sister  is  also 
feeble-minded,  and  "further  that  he  'wsb  fretful  and  irritable 
before  he  had  any  of  these  disorders  suggest  that  the  rmder- 
lying  cause  is  the  hereditary  one. 

He  is  now  a  child  of  16  years,  frail  and  weak,  frequently 
in  the  hospital  on  account  of  a  running  ear;  Bometimes  sul- 
len, sometimes  quarrelsome,  but  more  often  apathetic.  Con- 
sidering his  lack  of  strengfli  he  is  a  willing  worker  in  the 
wards.  He  still  has  nocturnal  enuresiB.  His  mental  prog- 
ress during  the  last  four  years  has  been  slow,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  now  of  his  advancing  to  a  mental  status  where  he 
may  be  useful  to  any  considerrfbte  d^ree. 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Miental  A^    BetarcUtioa 

June,  1913   6  S-12  IV  3-5  3 

October,  1914 8  V  1-5  3 

October,  1915 9  VI  3 

October,  1916 10  VI  1-5  4: 

• 

The  Fratemity:  The  history  of  *the  older  s^Cer,  Mabd, 
is  similar  to  that  of  Harry.  -She  was  the  oldest^  the  %iftfa  was 
with  instruments.  She  was  normrfl  in  siae,  was  a  good 
healthy  baby,  walked  at  about  18  months,  and  taBosd  at  2 
years.  She  had  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  'together,  at  tke 
same  time  Harry  did,  measles  When  Ae  was  Id  -yeBTB  old, 
and  tonsiKtis  at  11  years.  Her  envirenmeiit  at  ue  time  has 
been  favorable  as  she  was  teased  whSe  atliome,  andnnce  her 
mother  has  had  her  in  'boarding  tonnes  -she  'has  been  laoved 
many  times  and  has  had  to  devote  her'Whole  time  to  flbecare 
di  her  little  sister.  She  is  now  a  child  trf  "11 4-12  yeterSy  rtupid 
and  colorless,  a  mouth  breather  wifli  adenoids  "mid  a  high 
palate.  Her  nails  are  badly  bitten.  Mental  age  VI  3-5 
years.  She  is  not  able  to  do  the  -advanwd  work  rtf  'A©  first 
grade  in  school.  She  has  an  am'ialfle  dispoailmn,  is  not 
troublesome,  but  tah^  little  inteisBSt  in  anyflia^g  aad  i« 
extremely  dull.  The  -report  of  lihe  psychological  Wboratoiy 
Where  she  was  examined  BtatcB :  "There  ts  mHrhed  malaiae 
and  instability  of  hodily  control ;  fhe  Tmpfflary  I'giuHUS  are 
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exaggerated  aud  there  is  present  a  general  degree  of  enerva- 
tion iinii  poor  2»hysieal  resiataiice." 

Harrj'  is  the  next  in  line  of  birth  and  following  this  was  a. 
girl  bom  just  two  veare  hiter,  who  died  Kt  18  months.  Her 
inotbor  states  that  siie  had  begun  to  talk:  before  she  died.  | 

While  the  inve.sfigatiou  was  in  progress  the  youngest  child,  , 
Alice,  was  in  a  hospital  with  a  mild  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
so  no  mental  examination  could  be  given.  She  is  4  5-12  years 
old,  has  adenoids.  With  earefiil  management  she  is  clean 
at  night.  She  is  slubljom  and  '"Btormy",  and  has  an 
"  awful  temper."  Mabel  has  been  obliged  to  devote  all  of  her 
time  to  her  to  keep  peace. 

The  Parents:  Harry's  firtheir  is  "from  a  good  family.  Hia 
father  was  a  sncoesaful  dmggist,  hia  mother  a  writei'  for 
magazines.  His  brother  is  a  railroad  conductor.  Harry,  Sr. 
was  educated  in  a  private  school,  has  a  fair  educntion,  and 
is  said  to  be  rather  clever  with  figures.  He  has  worked  at 
various  things  and  has  enmeil  from  $12  to  $lt*  per  week,  ] 
hat  ie  n  gambler  and  bos  not  providwl  for  hiB  fumily.  He 
seems  to  have  an  abnormally  had  disposition.  Hia  father 
wrote  that  his  son  had  not  l>een  sBtisfiietorv  from  childhood; 
that  he  was  wiltfnl,  headfttrong,  and  always  a  source  of  grief, 
trouble  and  anxiety.  He  is  a  hully  and  gm's  out  of  his  way  to  ■ 
he  mean  and  disagreeable.  At  the  time  that  Harry,  the  sub-  | 
jeet,  was  eKaniined  for  adniisaion  to  Home,  the  faUier  ~was 
alfio  proQouDoed  faebleoninded,  hirt  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand upim  what  grounds,  unletis  upon  tbe.fsrouud  of  lIub  poor 
social  reactions,  as  be  iti  able  tu  hold  fair  .pogitiouH. 

The  mother,  Lillian,  was  the  ebild  of  on  iostme  niutiier,    , 
Ar  the  age  of  10  yenrs  she  was  plaoeil  in  the  care  of  a  ahiid-   I 
placing  agency  and  from  that  time  imtil  ehe  married  her  lifa   I 
was  one  of  constant  moving  from  one  home  to  another.   There 
are  no   recorded   complaints   against   her  hut   whether   this 
constant  changing  was  a  matter  of  disposition  or  whether 
it  established  a  roving  habit  is  not  determined.     At  any  rate 
her  married  life  was  a  continuation  of  her  wandering.     She 
was  not  satisfied  anywhere  and  they  moved  from  one  place  to 
another.    In  their  four  years  stay  in  Kew  York  they  »itnb- 
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lished  a  residence,  and  thus  Harry  became  a  charge  upon  tlus 
Stata    They  have  since  left  the  State. 

Harry's  parents  are  now  living  apart  and  as  Lillian  left 
him  the  man  claims  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  wife  or  children.  Being  entirely  untrained  she 
has  a  hard  struggle  to  support  herself  and  pay  the  board  for 
the  two  little  girls.  No  evidence  of  immorality  was  obtained 
but  her  history  shows  the  instability  and  poor  judgment  asso- 
ciated with  the  moron. 

The  children,  then,  are  of  a  lower  grade  of  mentality  than 
their  parents.  Physical  inferiority  has  made  them  particn- 
larly  susceptible  to  disease.  It  is  open  to  consideration 
whether  the  illnesses  were  a  determining  factor  in  producing 
feeble-mindedness  in  mental  constitutions  already  impaired, 
or  whether  the  actual  feeble-mindedness  existed  before  the 
scarlet  fever  infection. 

Convulsions 

Special  inquiry  was  made  for  infantile  convulsions,  but  thrr 
were  reported  in  but  two  of  the  cases.  In  27  qases  they  w^i^ 
denied,  and  in  three  cases  information  could  not  be  obtained. 
They  were  not  the  assigned  cause  in  any  case. 

XUTKITIONAL 

Kiekets  were  found  in  five  cases  and  absent  in  twenty-sever.. 
Ill  each  of  the  five  cases,  however,  there  is  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  neuropathic  inheritance. 

Thus  an  examination  of  all  of  these  cases  according  to  TreJ- 
gold's  outline  shows  that  the  evidence  is  strong  that  neuropathic 
inheritance  is  the  most  potent  cause  of  mental  deficiency.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  his  findings. 


EARLY    MANIFESTATIONS    OF   MENTAL   DEFICIENCY 


One  of  the  difficult  problems  confronting  child-caring  agencies 
is  the  disposition  of  young  atypical  children,  too  advanced  to  be 
diagnosed  as  mentally  defective,  yet  so  abnormal  in  behavior  as  to 
preclude  their  care  as  normal  children.  In  reconstructing  the 
early  history  of  the  children  of  this  study  it  is  found  that  as  young 
children  many  of  them  were  unmanageable,  difficult  to  control,  or 
given  to  peculiar  mischief  or  tricks  which  made  them  a  problem. 
Later,  perhaps  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  they  begin  to  assume 
what  we  have  come  to  consider  the  more  typical  feeble-minded 
traits.  No.  19,  Charles  Miller  (p.  137),  and  No.  32,  Philip 
Wagner  (p.  152),  are  notable  examples  of  this  "settling  down" 
process.  No.  21,  Abram  Newgate,  is  described  below  as  one  who 
has  shown  marked  peculiarities  in  infancy,  but  whose  retardation 
is  still  not  great.  No.  5,  Helen  Cleves,  is  of  interest  because  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  show  the  same  traits  appearing  at 
different  ages.  The  case  of  No.  29,  Howard  Taylor,  shows  that  it 
is  almost  an  accident  that  certain  children  reach  the  State  insti- 
tution. 

No.  21,  Abram  Newgate,  Age  6  5-12,  Mental  Age  V  1-5. 

Heredity:  Mother  feeble-minded,  tubercular,  insane. 
Father  alcoholic,  immoral.     Fraternity  normal. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  mental  condition  of  young  children 
who  present  striking  peculiarities  is  a  problem  of  grave 
importance,  since  upon  it  the  future  welfare  of  the  child  so 
largely  depends.  Abram  is  a  child  who  at  six  years  of  age 
is  but  one  year  retarded,  yet  the  early  diagnosis  of  feeble- 
mindedness seems  justified  upon  the  basis  of  his  behavior. 

The  Patient:  With  his  expansive  grin,  large  crooked 
mouth,  projecting  ears,  slanting  left  eye,  and  eyebrows 
almost  invisible,  he  presents  an  amusing  appearance.  He 
was  l)om  in  May,  1910,  the  third  in  line  of  birth.  The 
insanity  of  his  mother  began  before  he  was  born ;  the  birth 
was  natural  and  not  especially  hard.  Even  as  a  baby  he  was 
recognized  as  "queer"  for  he  screamed  and  cried  unnatu- 

(51) 
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rally.  In  babvhood  he  had  kind  and  ordinarily  intelligent 
caxe  from  his  grandmother,  but  when  Jbe  waB  two  jears  of  age 
his  father  took  him  to  an  orphan  home,  8in<»  which  time 
ho  has  been  a  public  charge.  The  following  acoount  of  his 
behavior  is  given  at  the  orphan  .asylum  ^^fme  ihe  semained 
a  year :  ^^  This  boy  had  a  violBnt  temper  whioh  waUld  Aasr 
itself  several  times  a  day  without  any  caoae  wlutsver.  At 
such  times  he  would  attads  the  child  neajrest  hiniy  hhe  it 
any^vherG,  on  the  face,  arms,  ears,  and  bo  on.  Wliea  cheeked 
he  would  throw  himself  on  the  Aooac  and  lack  and  askbhl 
Xo  one  could  maiuige  him  except  the  maliren.  At  the  iaost 
unexpected  times  he  would  attack  the  other  baluoa.  At  timeB 
he  would  march  around  the  room  with  an  nrjimani rmlnnn  ataie 
and  both  arms  raised.  Whan  quiet  jaid-^uitemoEmal  he  wis 
pleasing  xmd  aifoetionate.  Becauee  ^fchese  anolfint  Jittacks 
became  more  frequent  and  dangerouB  fto  the  'Otiifir  ohildFea 
as  well  as  to  thiniself,  for  he  woijdd  bite  his  *«wm.  uob.  -what 
he  failed  to  get  hold  of  the  other  childiwn,  the  deeter  ^gnei 
that  it  was  nerofisaiy  to  remove  hiaa." 

He  wa«  admitted  to  the  iRome  fitate  ^Guitodial  AgyJnm  jm 
September;  191^.  On  the  wards  where  Jie  ob  in  nniapnritinB 
with  children  as  largo  and  strong  as  himself  the  danger  of 
his  injuring  hm  ward  jnates  is  .eliminated.  He  doeB  not 
throw  himself  on  the  floor  and  kick  and  Boieani,  1>ut  his 
unevenness  of  behavior  persists.  There  aie  days  wHen  he 
is  good-natured,  talkative  and  happy;  on  these  4ays  he 
responds  so  well  in  kindergarten  work  in  using  his  ima^nft- 
tion  and  acting  out  stories  that  his  teacher  doubts  if  he  is  a 
custodial  case.  On  other  days  both  in  the  class  work  and  cm 
the  wards  he  is  sullen  and  unresponsive,  stubborn  .aiKl  gilent 

The  mental  tests  jshow  that  he  has  been  making  progress 
ever  since  he  has  been  under  observation.  2n  1914  and  in 
1915  .his  basal  year  was  III;  in  1916  he  raised  thip  to  IV. 
At  no  time  has  his  retardation  been  more  than  a  year.  Thus, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Binet  tests  Jie  is  not  diagnosed  as  feeble- 
minded. He  has  a  good  working  vocabulary  for  a  child  (rf 
his  age  and  opportuuitios,  uses  complete  sentences,  and  gives 
animated  descriptions  of  ])icture8. 
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Date  at  ExaminatiDn  Age  Mmtal  Age    Beiaxdation 

December,  19^13 3  7-12  HI                     1-2 

October,  19M 4-  5-12.  HI  2.-5           1 

October^  1915 5  5-12  IV  4^               1-2 

October,.  IQlfr d  5-12  V  L-5           1 

The  unevenness  of  Ms  behaTior  an^  the  peculiarities  noted 
since  babyhood  are'  probably  the  early  indications  of  a  con- 
diiion  of  higt  grade,  unstable  f eeble-mindedness..  The  prac^ 
tical  handling  of  the  case  demands  tiiat  he  be  given  training 
as  intensive  as  possible,  since  if  he  should  becomes  more 
stable  and  even-tempered  as  he  grows  older,  ha  ^uld  have 
the  advantages  o£  all  of  the  training  possible.  It  is  probable 
that  he  will  settle  down  to  a  manageable  moroiL 

The  P(ur&nt&:  Both  of  his  parents  are  from  Holland  peas- 
ant stock  who  have  settled  in  a  little  fishing  villa^.  The 
standa»i  of  the  village  is  that  of  low  morals,  not  keen  nor 
bright,  but  neat  and  thrif^,.  with  considerable  religious 
enthusiaffln,  but  low  moral  standards.  Abram's  mother 
was  below  the  standard  of  the*  communis  and  was  always 
peculiar..  She  was  not  bright  in  school  and  never  sucoeeded  in 
holding  a  position  lor  any  length  of  time.  In  August,  1909 
she  developed  a  pqcchosis^.  wUch  condition  became  so  serious 
that  in  September  1911  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  hos- 
pital cara  The  diagnosis  given  at  the  State  Hoi^ital  was 
dementia  praecox  occurring  in.  a  clearly  inferior  individual. 
She  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  April  30,  1915. 

Abram's  father  was  decidedly  alcoholic  at  the-  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  children^  but  has  since  reformed,  and  is  a  faith- 
ful manber  oi  the  Salvation.  Army,  is  believed  to  be  of 
ordinarj  intelligence,  but  has  been  immoraL  He  has  been 
a  fisherman  and  a  mechanic  on  boats.  !N'o  other  cases  of 
mental  deficiency  were  found  in  either  side  of  the  family, 
although  one  maternal  imcle  of  Abram's  was  melancholy 
when  about  1^  but  later  recovered  his  poise. 

The  Fraternity:  The  two  older  children  in  the  family  are 
of  the  dull  peasant  ^pe  who,  no  doubt,  will  lead  quiet,  useful 
lives.  The  oldest  girl  at  12  11-12  years  of  age  testa  X  years 
mentally,  with  a  basal  year  of  VIII.    The  next  one  at  8  1-12 
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years  has  a  mental  age  of  VII  4-5.  Younger  than  Abram  is 
a  pretty,  playful  boy,  bom  in  the  State  Hospital  after  his 
mother  had  been  insane  for  three  years.  At  4  3-12  years  of 
age  he  tests  IV  1-5  years  mentally,  shows  no  peculiarities, 
and  gives  evidence  of  being  normal.  Thus  Abram  is  the 
only  abnormal  child  in  the  family. 

No.  5,  Helen  Cleves,  Age  17  7-12,  Mental  Age  X  2-5. 

Heredity:  Father  alcoholic,  criminalistic^  tubercular. 
ilother  feeble-minded,  later  a  custodial  case.  Has  two 
alcoholic  brothers. 

Fraternity:  Six  living  children  of  whom  only  one  is  posi- 
tivelv  normal.  Three  at  some  time  inmates  of  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asvlum. 

Beginning  with  the  youngest,  the  traits  of  the  children  in 
this  family  are  given  in  as  full  detail  as  they  could  be 
obtained,  since  the  six  of  the  seven  living  children  present 
such  similarities  that  it  seems  safe  to  interpret  the  younger 
children  in  the  light  of  the  older  ones  and  to  assume  that  we 
have  here  a  type  of  mental  deviation  seen  at  different  stages. 

Environment:  The  background  is  a  home  of  chronic  pov- 
erty, calling  for  lH)th  public  and  private  relief.  They  were 
constant  *'  patrons  "  of  the  charity  organization  and  the  com- 
missioner of  charities. 

The  Father:  The  father  of  the  family  was  the  least  desir- 
able nieml>er  of  the  family  of  six  children,  some  of  whom  are 
fair  citizens.  He  was  a  confirmed  alcoholic  before  he  was 
niarriinl.  and  in  jail  the  first  week  after  marriage  for  intoxi- 
cation. He  was  arrested  many  times  after  that.  He  was  not 
fivbU^niiniled  but  on  account  of  his  habits  could  not  hold  a 
]>osition.  When  he  did  work  it  was  as  a  laborer  on  the 
strtt^ts.  lie  was  mean  in  his  family  so  that  his  wife  was 
afraiil  oi  him  and  while  his  children  were  hungry  he  would 
come  in  and  eat  all  of  the  t\x>d.  He  was  once  convicted  of 
jH^it  larceny  but  was  not  habituallv  given  to  thieving'  and 
in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  he  had  complications  with 
women.  He  finally  devclojH\l  tuU^nnilosis  and  died  at  the 
agt>  of  ;U>  years. 
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The  Mother:  She  was  recognized  as  feeble-minded  as  a 
young  girl  but  was  always  niorJil  and  harmless.  After  she 
bad  borne  9  children  and  her  husband  died,  she  was  sent  to 
the  Kome  State  Custodial  Asylum  because  she  was  making 
plans  to  get  married  again.  From  the  institution  she  has 
gone  out  on  parole,  has  been  returned  to  the  institution  aud 
has  again  gone  out. 

Two  of  her  brothers  are  eonfirnied  alcoholics  but  others  in 
the  family  are  paastdile  cilizene. 

The  Chil/Iren:  The  children  are  the  product  of  the  union 
of  the  most  untit  members  of  two  weak  strains.  The  youngest 
in  the  family  is  llol)ert.  When  visited  in  June,  1910,  he 
was  3'/^  years  old  and  in  the  same  boarding  home  where  he 
had  iiveti  since  he  was  IT  mouths  old.  Here  he  received  good 
discipline  and  more  petting  and  attention  from  adults  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  dependent  child.  At  this  age 
the  major  reflexes  were  not  controlled,  a  condition  not  to  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  training.  lie  was  attractive  on 
account  of  his  baby  ways,  was  rather  affectionate  and  with- 
out fear.  He  talked  a  great  deal  and  his  vocabulary  enabled 
him  to  say  anything  he  wished,  but  he  habitually  gave 
irrelevant  answers  to  questions.  Usually  he  was  entirely 
obedient  when  alone  with  his  boarding  mother,  but  at  times 
defied  her,  and  particularly  when  a  third  party  was  present 
he  would  say  "  I  won't."  He  was  not  to  be  trusted  out  of 
sight.  For  example,  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the  tiny 
chickens  were  very  tender  and  should  not  be  touched,  but 
shortly  after  he  came  into  the  house  and  said  carelessly, 
"  Your  chicken's  dead.''  He  had  squeezed  one  to  death  and 
thrown  it  down  indifferently.  He  did  not  pass  the  Binet 
test  for  ITI  years  although  it  is  very  easy  at  that  age.  From 
any  Irait  that  he  had  shown  at  that  age  the  only  statement 
that  could  1)6  made  was  that  he  did  not  react  well  to  his 
environment,  but  his  similnrity  to  the  older  children  made 
the  prognosis  bad.  He  was  atlmitted  to  the  Home  State 
Custodial  Asylum  March  21,  li'lS,  as  feeble-minded. 

The  next  child,  Alice,  was  a  i-emarkably  pretty  little  girl, 
nearly  5  years  old,  placed  in  a  home  of  wealth  and  unusual 
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culture  aa  an  experiment  in  the  effeeta  of  gomA  cmiionniaii 
Previously  she  was  in  the  same  bottrdi]^  home  an  Bobot 
where  she  was  con^idmed  mentally  dam.  She  hmi,  liie  same 
off-hand  way  of  answering  questiona  wkhmift  SMying  "y^uak  dhe 
thought  or  knew.  In  the  second  home  Am  waa  nndiaQpliiied 
and  did  not  obey  readily  or  graeefoUy.  \mmgimAlw%g  to  the 
Binet  test  she  graded  exactly  at  age,  fasnce  nmA  be  sigiuded 
as  normal  although  with  her  advantages  and  the  attention 
from  cultured  people  she  should  teat  above  age  with  da 
American  1911  revision  of  the  Binet  Seala. 

The  two  children  next  older  died  ia.  infianey  aS'tlMt  ^win 
is  the  next  living  child.    At  9  yeaxa  of  age  be  had  been  tried 
in  six  boarding  homes,  with  relatives  and  in  one  frao  borne, 
and  each  time  was  returned  as  nnmannggabla,     Wban  visited 
he  was  in  an  orphan  asylum  for  closa  obaecvaftian.  fat  a  yetr. 
He  was  a  constant  talker  and  his  theme  was  borar  he  had  been 
abused  and  beaten,  how  he  was  going  to  gat  ev«n  and  std» 
people.     When  angry  he  raged  and  was  ahnoat  eeevidsiveL 
lie  indulged  in  wanton  misehiei^  ani  example  o£  nhirb  wts 
upsetting  a  little  boy's  wagonload  of  gro^eriea,  aBattsmg  the 
groceries  and  breaking  the  bottle  of  milk,  an  act  £or  ^riiich  he 
could  give  no  reason.    His  many  changes  of  homes  inte^ 
fered  with  his  school  work  but  in  the  orphan  asylum  it  was 
found  that  first  grade  work  was  all  he  was  capable  of  doing. 
At  i)  (>-12  years  of  age  he  graded  VII  2-6  jeaza  mentally, 
makiug  a  retardation  of  two  years.    Thus  bis  netbrdatifiHi  and 
lack  of  adjustment  to  his  environment  are  more  notaxhed  than 
in  the  younger  children.    He  was  admitted  to  flia  Bisno  State 
Custodial  Asylum  March  21,  1918. 

Ella  was  Vj  5-12  years  of  age  and  graded  IX  4r6  yean 
moiitully.  She  finishetl  the  fifth-  grade  in  sehooL  but  did  poor 
work  She  was  untrustworthy,  untruthful,  and  iuiieliaU& 
She  coiild  not  l>e  trusted  to  do  an  errand  and  drove  bar  aunt 
to  distraction  by  her  lack  of  attention  and.  hac  thoo^tka 
ways  of  auHwering  questions.  Even  at  13  yeaxa  of  ags  her 
aunt  was  convinced  tliat  the  only  discipline  to  vrikidi  Atb 
would  give  heed  was  severe  corporal  punidunent.  In  appea^ 
ance  she  resembled  Edwin. 
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The  next  older  girl,  Cora,  was  the  only  one  who  could  with 
confidence  "be  cjilled  normal.  She  was  quite  a  different  type, 
stolid  and  stnhborn,  rather  than  nervous  and  talkative,  as 
were  the  othei's.  She  ^finished  the  eigMh  grade  in  school, 
passing  Regents'  examinations.  For  a  year  and  a  Tialf  she 
lived  with  a  stem,  harsh  aunt  who  forced  her  to  form  good 
habits  and  the  only  fault  that  persisted  was  untruthfulness. 
At  16  she  was  supporting  herself  as  a  maid  and  liad  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  her  position  for  some  time. 

The  Patient:  Helen  is  the  next  in  the  family.  She  was 
troublesome  in  wliool,  did  not  learn  readily,  was  mrtruthful 
and  generally  talked  grufflJ^  According  to  the  Bixiet  tests 
she  graded  X  2-5  mentally  at  17  years  of  age.  When  14 
she  was  recognized  as  feeble-minded  and  committed  to  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  From  Rome  she  was  paroled 
to  a  country  home  to  take  care  of  two  little  children,  and  fear 
that  she  may  be  sent  back  to  the  institution  keeps  her  up  to  a 
fair  standard  of  bdiavior,  for  she  is  very  fond  of  the  children. 
She  is  treated  as  a  child,  her  clothes  are  bought  for  her,  and 
she  seldom  goes  out  alone.  She  is  more  stal)le  and  reliable 
tlianEIla, 

The  oldest  is  Merton,  now  20  years  of  age,  and  l)elieved  by 
his  relatives  to  be  in  the  navy.  He  did  not  do  well  in  school, 
was  mean  and  untruthful  and  brought  in  stolen  things.  This 
was  Teported  when  he  was  11  years  old.  Soon  after  this  he 
ivas  arrested  for  breaking  windows,  then  for  arson  and  petit 
larceny.  Each  time  he  was  put  on  probation  until  his  fourth 
arrest  when  he  was  sentenced  to  Industry.  He  made  his 
escape  nine  months  later,  but  was  returned,  and  after  two 
years'  residence  was  sent  out  on  parole.  Within  «ix  months 
he  was  recommitted  to  Industry  for  petit  larceny,  escaped 
soon  after  but  was  returned.  ^  The  physician  in  charge  pro- 
nouncod  him  a  subnormal  and  possibly  feeble-minded  boy 
who  would  make  :good  only  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. He  was  paroled  in  1013  and  work  was  found  for 
him  by  the  relief  agency  who  had  dealt  with  Idie  case,  but 
ho  was  unable  to  hold  n  position  .and  was  so  dirty  in  his 
habits  that  ai-rangenieiits  wore  made  for  his  commitment  to 
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the  Rome  State  Custodial  AqrluiiL  On  the  way  there  k 
boasted  of  the  fires  which  he  had  set  and  also  threatened  to 
kill  the  people  who  were  sending  him  to  RomeL  He  m 
admitted  January  16,  1914,  and  eseaped  June  S,  1914  5o 
trace  of  him  has  been  found  so  he  has  been  maintaining  bin- 
self  in  some  fashion  since  that  tima  Heie,  then,  ia  a  deft^ 
tive  delinquent  with  a  strong  possibility  of  becoming  a  more 
serious  law-breaker  than  he  has  been  in  the  past  Tb 
younger  boys  in  the  family  appear  to  be  smaller  editioofl  of 
the  same  type.  The  traits  of  poor  adjnstment  to  enTinn- 
ment,  unreliability,  boastfulness  and  revenge  appear  in  8e^ 
eral  of  the  children  and  are  concomitants  of  the  mendl 
defectiveness. 

In  tabular  form  the  children  appear  as  follows : 


Namx 


MertoD , 


Helen. 
Cora.. 


ElU.. 
Eklwin. 


Ate 


20 

17  7/12 
16 

13  5/12 

9  6/12 


MenUl 
age 


Unknoim. 

X2/5 

Normal 

1X4/5 
VII  2/5 


Two  children  died  in  infancy. 


Alice. 
Kobert. 


4   10/12 
3  6/12 


Sohool  grade 


IV  2  5 
Less  than 
III. 


Poor. 

Little 

Finiahed         Sth 

grade 
Poor  work  in  Sth 

grade. 
1st  grade 


Uwl  ^ 

flreSi  defwstiw. 
Stubbonif 
Untruthful. 


UnreBnble,  witnitfafiiL  vBtnitinMrtlgr. 

innttentnm. 
UntruthfoU    «"-**— t*"^ 

in  anger,  wmnton  m&^iel. 


Diaobedient,  inntteBthra.  attnctii«- 
Inattentive,  unolnnnly,  ttieirtrnP— *  >^ 
times. 


Tho  question  which  naturally  occurs  in  connection  wiA 
this  family  is  why  was  it  allowed  to  exist  as  a  unit  'when  tb 
chances  were  strong  that  the  children  would  be  burdens  up® 
society.  This  question  is  discussed  on  pages  128—130.  In  tie 
Cloves  family  the  father  resisted  every  effort  to  remove  th 
childn^n  or  to  break  up  the  family. 

Xo.  29,  Howard  Taylor,  Age  9  4-12,  Mental  Age  VII  8-5. 

Heredity:  Mother  a  moron,  history  of  immorality- 
Father  believed  to  be  normal,  died  of  tuberculosis.  Mother! 
family  low  normals  in  intelligence,  with  degenerate  tenden- 
cies. Father's  family  normal.  Two  brothers  backward,  o»« 
believed  to  be  feeble-minded.    Half-brother  normal 

For  several  cases  in  this  list  the  diagnosis  of  feeUe- 
mindedness  was  made  by  the  orphan  aflyluma  upon  tkA 
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inability  to  control. the  children.  In  many  cases  stupidity 
and  extreme  restlessness  combined  with  a  failure  to  respond 
to  ordinary  methods  of  discipline  are  evidences  of  mental 
deficiency,  even  when  formal  tests  do  not  reveal  that  con- 
dition. In  the  case  of  Howard  Taylor,  however,  the  orphan 
asylum  diagnosis  of  feeble-mindedness  seems  to  have  been  at 
fault. 

The  Patient:  Howard  was  but  4  10-12  years  old  when 
he  was  sent  to  Home.  It  was  stated  that  his  deficiency  was 
noted  when  he  was  first  admitted  to  the  orphan  asylum,  that 
he  would  go  through  the  school  desks,  take  out  all  of  their 
contents  or  what  he  wanted,  and  would  deliberately  destroy 
playthings.  A  short  acquaintance  at  Rome  showed  him  to  be 
a  quiet,  well-behaved  boy  with  a  good  disposition.  The 
mental  tests  showed  that  he  was  making  good  progress  and 
when  hfi  was  8  years  old  he  was  but  one  year  retarded.  His 
mother  applied  for  his  discharge  in  April,  1916,  and  after 
investigation  of  the  home  her  request  was  granted.  Howard 
had  many  things  to  learn  about  living  in  a  private  family  as 
life  in  a  custodial  asylum  is  not  one  that  trains  children  for 
home  life,  but  when  seen  after  five  months  at  home  his  mother 
was  well  pleased  with  his  progress.  An  interesting  point  in 
the  case  is  that  the  two  brothers  of  Howard  who  were  not  sent 
to  an  institution  are  less  promising  than  he  is.  It  seems  that 
by  the  accident  of  his  being  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
his  particular  form  of  troublesomeness  Howard  was  the  one 
who  was  diagnosed  as  a  feeble-minded  child  rather  than  the 
others. 

Howard's  mental  progress  has  been  steady  but  slower  than 
the  average  child.  He  is  a  backward  child  but  the  indi- 
cations now  are  that  he  will  become  a  self-suj)porting  laborer 
if  good  habits  are  established. 

Date  of  Examination  Af^e  Mental  Age    Retardation 

December,  1913   6  6-12           IV  2-5  2 

October,  1914 7  4-12           VI  1 

October,  1915 8  4-12  VII  1 

October,  1916 9  4-12  VII  3-5  1  1-2 

October,  1917   10  4-12  VIII  2 
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The  other  children  make  the  folkiwrag  atiowiiic  m  oqib- 
pariflon  to  Howard: 


N* 


Ace 


Mantel 


OCBOOl 


lUy 10  8/12 

Howard 9  3/12 


Gecnse. 


7  3  12 


IX 

VII  3/& 
VI  2/5 


Denton 
BurtcMti. 
(Mate 
lib.) 


hiiafattey. 

3  S/12 


nm\     half- 


IV 


Ul 

1.. 
I.. 


NormnL 


The  study  of  the  heredity  of  this  child  shows  people  lAo 
are  good  citizens,  with  some  falling  helow  the  Una  of  llO^ 
mality,  and  also  the  case  of  a  woman  liaving  an  illegitiiDite 
child  in  the  intei^ral  between  two  regular  marriages. 

Tlie  'Mother:    Xora  when  seen  in  1916  woold  impiess  one 
as  a  well-intentioned  moron  who  succeeded  in  keepiqg  a  ftir 
home.     Eeports  of  her  home  during  her  first  married  liie 
indicate  that  she  was  a  most  shiftless,  careless  person.    Afb? 
her  husband  died  she  willingly  allowed  his  relatives  to  do  all 
that  they  would  for  her  and  when  they  stopped  assisfing  her 
she  applied  for  public  relief,  which  resulted  in  her  cTuldpoi 
being  put  into  the  orphan  asylum.    Thus  it  came  about  tlurt 
Howard  was  sent  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.    For 
the  next  three  years  she  seems  to  have  lived  a  migratoiy  life 
and  finally  gave  birth,  in  the  almshouse,  to  an  HlegitiinAte 
son  by  her  unmarried  uncle.     Soon  after  she  went  to  keep 
house  for  a  man  whose  wife  had  deserted  him,  and  when  i 
year  later  he  obtained  a  divorce  they  were  married.    She  ii 
now  living  with  this  husband  and  is  probably  'keeping  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  ever  before. 

A  later  report  stated  that  the  husband  died  in  1917  and 
Nora  was  again  living  on  her  relatives  and  vtlempfing  to 
give  away  her  children. 

The  Mothers  Family:  Nora  was  the  oldest  ef  jbnrteen 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  now  two  jBeaxs  of  age,  vA 
three  of  whom  have  died.    Two  of  the  gids  (have  fceen  sent 
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to  a  reformatory  for  training  on  the  charge  of  improper 
guardianship  because  their  father  had  violated  them  and  the 
same  misfortune  is  believed  to  have  come  to  a  third  girl. 
Another  girl  in  the  family,  who  is  described  as  dull  and 
immoral,  died  in  her  early  twenties.  The  brothers  are 
sli^tly  below  the  average  in  ability;  one  in  particular  is 
described  as  easy-going  and  harmless.  The  maternal  grand- 
father of  Howard  passes  as  a  farmer  of  ordinary  intelligraice. 
He  was  held  for  the  grand  jury  for  hi*  revolting  crime  but  a 
prison  sentence  wordd  have  thrown  the  burden  of  the  suppofrt 
of  his  children  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  county,  and*  this 
the  jurors  did  not  care  to  do  so  he  was  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished. His  wife  now  goes  out  working  for  a  week  at  a  time 
and  other  daughters  in  the  family  approaching  adolescence-, 
are  left  improtected. 

The  Father:  He  died  of  tuberculosis  about  five  years  ago 
and  made  such  a  slight  impression  upon  his  associates  that 
no  clear  description  of  him  was  obtained.  He  i&  believed  to 
have  been  neither  mentally  defective  nor  alcoholic. 

His  father,  brother,  sister,  and  two  half-hrothers  are 
normal. 
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The  general  agreement  that  the  mdiTidiud  t>mi»«t  defeetiTe  ii 
the  majority  of  cases  ia  the  product  of  faoedity  im^-*"^  Ae  mpM. 
of  germ  plasm  which  produces  mental  defect! v«i  of  partifubr 
interest,  both  practically  and  scientifically.  The  nsaaan  dial  the 
subject  is  so  balHing  is  that  we  are  not  di^aliTig  widi  one  di^dnrt 
variation  from  the  normal,  bat  with  many  diffcsent  ones  wltirli 
may  arise  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  diia  reason  aeva«I  methods 
of  origin  may  be  expected.  Three  methods  are  BuggBBted  hf 
families  in  this  group. 

First,  it  seems  probable  that  strains  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  typically  feeble-minded  have  lagged  behind  in  raeiil 
progress  and  never  reach  the  levd  of  the  average,  juBt  as  the  feeUe- 
minrlerl  child  lags  behind  the  average  dhild  in  mental  devdopmod 
and  never  reaches  normal  devdopmenL  It  may  be  that  saA 
families  as  No.  20,  the  Moores  (p.  28),  Nol  3,  John  Brittn 
(p.  100),  and  Xo.  27,  Fred  Shepherd  (pi  104),  have  arisen  it 
this  wav. 

It  is  jxmsible  that  the  study  of  unstable  morons  gives  the  dtf 
to  a  secr»nrl  methorl.  The  four  children  in  this  group  who  stiwl 
out  prominently  as  un.Htable  are  Xo.  16,  Richard  Lawrence  (p.  64), 
Xo.  17,  Of?orge  Major  (p.  75),  Xo.  21,  Abram  Newgate  (p.  51), 
anrl  \o.  22j  Harold  Ransom  (p.  144).  The  heiieditj  charts  of 
thf^flo  are  much  clearer  of  feeblemindedness  than  those  of  the  daD, 
8tfi))lc  type,  but  the  mother  of  Abram  Newgate  is  insane  and  At 
mothers  of  the  other  three  pronounced  neurasthenics.  One  ci« 
in  this  8tn<ly,  Xo.  10,  Richard  Lawrence,  seems  to  ha^e  arisen ii 
the  way  outlined  by  Tredgold,  who  states  (p.  88) : 

^^  I  hold  that  primary  amentia  is  a  manifestation  of  t 
pathological  germinal  variation  which  has  been  prodmeed  Iff 
environment,  and  that  the  germinal  change  is  in  the  natm 
of  a  vitiation.  That  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  an  impainnoBtef 
the  intrinsic  potentiality  for  development,  which  maybewid^ 
spread  and  affect  the  germ  cell  as  a  whole,  or  which  nugr  t> 
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less  extensive  and  confined  to  the  neuronic  detenninant.  At 
the  Vieginning,  in  most  instances,  the  latter  ia  probably  the 
case  and  the  initial  change  is  hut  slight.  It  shows  itself 
merel;y  in  a  diminished  function  and  durability  of  the 
higher,  and  therefore  an  increased  excitability  of  the  lower, 
cerebral  neurones,  and  ia  revealed  clinically  as  neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  migraine,  and  the  milder  forms  of  epilepsy.  We 
may  say,  in  fact,  that  these  states  are  the  first  indications  of 
the  presence  of  the  psychopathic  diathesis.  Should  the 
adverse  environment  continue,  or  should  a  person  so  affected 
mate  with  one  similarly  tainted,  then  in  the  next  generation 
the  neuronic  duniliility  will  he  further  diminished,  and  the 
inetnhility  accentuated,  so  that  insanity,  the  graver  forms  of 
epilepsy,  and  early  dementia  make  their  appearance.  If  the 
process  ia  further  continued,  the  third  generation  will  often 
be  characterizetl  by  a  tendeiiey  to  defects  of  anatomical 
structure,  and  there  will  be  a  strong  probability  of  one  or 
more  of  the  offsjiring  suffering  from  amentia.  Should  this 
germinal  impairment  l>e  accompanied  by  any  untoward  cir- 
cumstnnc^s  during  the  growth  of  the  embr^^o,,  like  those 
presently  to  he  described,  this  probability  will  become  a 
tolerable  certainly.  Degeneracy  is  here  well  established  and 
the  well-known  stigmata,  indicative  of  an  extensive  germinal 
change,  are  usually  abundant.  Finally,  a  condition  of  gross 
idiocy  appears,  with  complete  sterility,  and  the  family 
becomes  extinct." 

If    extreme    alcoholism    may    be    considered    as    evidence    of 

creased  excitability,  then  the  development  of  mental  deficiency 
D  Richard  Lawrence  follows  the  course  outlined  above. 

It  should  he  noted  that  Xo.  31.  David  Omiund  (p.  78),  who  ig 

irkefJly  unstable,  comes  from  stock  showing  a  large  amount  of 

?ble-mimlcdnps6  rather  than  neurasthenia. 

A  third  method  and  one  which  accounts  for  the  constant  rise 

md  fall   in  the  ability  and  social  worth  of  fmnilies  is  through 

mlividual  variation  and  marrioge  selection.     By  the  mating  of 

least  fit  memlter  of  a  normal  family  with  one  from  inferior 

k,  continued  through  several  generations,  the  feeble-minded 

■ains  are  recruited  from  the  average  population  as  truly  as  are 
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strains  of  great  intelligence  created  thioii^  the  marriage  of  tk 
most  intelligent  and  the  best  of  the  families  One  family  in  this 
list  shows  the  downward  course  of  a  strain  originaUy  of  mtdfi- 
gence  and  ability.  Xo.  13,  Balph  Ingalls,  diows  the  least  fit  d 
two  generations  marr^'ing  inferior  mates  from  inferior  strains. 

No.  16,  Richard  Lawrence,  Age  13  2-12,  Mental  Age  IX  3-5. 

Heredity:  Father  a  pronounced  aleoholic,  tubercnliiy 
criminalistic.  Mother  a  pronounced  neorastfaenie.  Brother 
epileptic.  Mother^s  brother  alcoholic,  otfaera  in  family  no^ 
mal.  Fathers  brothers  alcoholieB.  Fadier's  mother  doll, 
drank  when  young,  violent  temper. 

The  Patient:  Richard  was  bom  in  1903.  The  birth  w 
hard  but  instruments  were  not  used.  The  father  was  drink- 
ing before  the  birth  and  had  delirium  tremene  so  that  the 
maternal  grandmother  insists  that  the  child  was  **  marked^ 
Infantile  convulsions  are  denied.  Soon  after  his  birth  the 
mother  secured  a  divorce  and  attempted  to  support  beisdf 
and  children  bv  going  out  to  work  while  they  stayed  in  a  daj 
nursery.  Failing  in  this  she  sent  them  at  public  expen^Nt^  to 
an  orphan  asylum.  After  two  years,  when  he  was  about  ei^t 
years  of  age,  she  took  him  home  again.  He  was  sent  to 
kindergarten  where  he  gave  evidence  of  extreme  nervoiisnes& 
He  was  easily  excited  and  very  tense.  By  giving' him  special 
attention  his  teacher  could  usually  soodie  him  and  bring  him 
back  to  normal  condition.  His  speech  defect  at  that  time 
was  marked  and  was  noticeably  worse  when  he  was  tirei 
Adenoids  were  removed  in  1911.  Hi&  mother  was  unaUeto 
control  him,  sometimes  he  was  sweet  and  lovable,  at  other 
times  was  ugly  and  would  trj'  to  hurt  her.  As  he  was  a  strong; 
well-<leveloped  lx)y  she  was  afraid  to  have  him  about  when 
she  could  not  manage  him  so  he  was  sent  to  the  Bome  Stall 
Custodial  Asylum  in  October,  1911. 

During  his  first  years  there  he  was  a  favorite  because  in 
spite  of  his  uneven  temper  his  activity  and  impubivenoi 
made  him  more  interesting  than  the* quieter  children.  Ashe 
grew  older,  acts  which  would  pass  as  mischief  in  young  chil- 
dren assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  He*  became  saacy  aal 
impudent  to  the  officers,  and  very  imtwifl^fa]      q^  pliivcd 
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with  fire,  broke  windows,  and  tampered  with  the  pipes.  His 
speech  defect,  which  was  nearly  corrected  when  he  was  under 
special  training,  returned  when  the  training  was 
discontinued. 

He  is  now  a  boy  of  13  years  with  a  mental  age  of  IX  3-5, 
well-developed,  manly  in  appearance,  with  only  a  low  fore- 
head, projecting  ears  and  a  large,  fissured  tongue  to  be  listed 
under  stigmata.  In  a  year  and  a  half  of  school  work  he  did 
not  learn  to  write  his  name. 

Date  of  Examination  Ago  Mental  Age  Retardation 

June,  1913    9  10-12  VIII  2 

October,  1914 11     2-12  VIII  4-5  2  1-2 

October,  1915 12     2-12  X  1-5  2 

October,  1916   13     2-12  IX  3-5  2  1-2 

He  was  discharged  to  an  orphan  asylum  on  trial  in 
February,  1917,  but  was  returned  to  Rome  in  June,  1917. 

Fraternity:  His  older  brother  began  to  have  convulsions 
when  he  was  one  year  old  but  his  mind  was  fair  until  he  was 
al)out  seven  when  he  became  fretful  and  nervous.  From  that 
time  he  deteriorated  and  when  he  was  admitted  to  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics  at  the  age  of  thirteen  his  mental  status 
was  that  of  an  idiot.  At  fourteen  years  he  died  of  laryngeal 
oedema  and  epileptic  seizures. 

The  second  child  in  the  family  was  a  girl  which  could  not 
be  born  alive. 

Richard  was  the  third  child. 

The  Father:  He  was  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  but 
a  pronounced  drunkard  who  began  using  alcohol  when  young 
and  l)efore  the  birth  of  Richard  was  having  delirium  tremens. 
He  finallv  died  of  tuberculosis.  This  man's  mother  was  from 
yvoor  stock,  drank  when  young,  and  had  a  violent  temper. 
His  father  was  a  better  man  than  anv  of  his  sons.  The 
brothers  were  pronounced  alcoholics  who  served  frequent  jail 
sentences  for  public  intoxication. 

The  Mother:  She  is  a  decidedly  nen'ous  woman  but  is 
intelligent  and  is  from  a  family  believed  to  be  normal  except 
for  one  brother  who  is  alcoholic  and  a  ne'er-do-well.      The 
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})irtli8  of  all  her  children  have  been  hard ;  one  child,  as  noted, 
could  not  \)e  1)om  and  a  child  by  her  second  husband  was 
delivered  with  instruments  and  injured  at  birth.  This  latter 
child  is  a  dull,  heavy  child  of  two  years,  but  as  he  strongly 
resembles  his  father  who  has  heavy  features  but  is  normal, 
no  attcuipt  at  a  diagnosis  is  made. 

In  this  family,  then,  is  seen  the  culmination  of  three  gen- 
erations of  increasing  mental  defect.  The  second  generaticm 
showed  only  instability  which  on  both  sides  of  the  family 
must  have  l)een  transmitted  from  the  first,  since  it  appears 
in  more  than  one  member  of  the  fraternities.  In  addition  to 
the  union  of  the  two  impaired  lines  the  marked  alcoholism 
of  the  father  no  doubt  added  its  share  to  the  damage  of  the 
germ  cells. 

No.  13,  Ralph  Ingalls,  Age  10,  Mental  Age  V  3-5. 

Heredity:  blether  feeble-minded,  possibly  epileptie, 
moral.  Father  alcoholic,  immoral,  criminalistic,  a  buUy. 
Father's  family  ordinary  laboring  class.  Mother's  family 
well  connected,  but  inferior.  Seven  brothers  and  sisters. 
Three  oldest  morons;  two  younger  backward;  two  are  too 
young  for  diagnosis. 

The  niatermil  grandfather  of  the  patient  was  from  a  fam- 
ily of  social  prominence  but  of  questionable  morals  and  his 
brother  amassed  a  large  fortune  to  which  Ralph  is  one  of  the 
heirs.  The  grandfather  was  looked  down  upon  by  the  rest 
of  the  family,  was  unambitious,  cranky,  rarely  expressed  an 
<)])ini(>n,  an<l  lived  in  poverty  until  he  inherited  his  share  from 
his  brother's  estate.  He  contributed  the  best  blood  in  the 
inlioritMn(*e  of  Kalph,  but  he  was  the  poorest  representative 
(^f  the  Hn(\  He  married  a  dull,  slovenly  woman  (Ralph's 
maternal  grandmother),  a  low  normal  in  intelligence.  If 
whom  he  had  live  daugliters.  Two  of  these  are  reported  to 
have  hcon  slow  in  school,  but  all  are  considered  normal  with 
the  exception  of  ^linnie,  the  mother  of  the  patient.  Minnie 
ha«l  iits,  ])ossibly  e])ileptic,  which  occurred  at  night,  until 
she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  could  not  learn  in 
school  and  was  recognized  by  her  family  as  needing  special 
]>rotcH*tion  on  account  of  her  limited  mental  ability.    Again:?t 
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their  wishes  she  married  William  Ingalls  and  set  up  a  feeble- 
minded household.  Minnie  is  a  good  woman  and  except  for 
occasional  streaks  of  stubbornness  is  easy  to  get  along  with^ 
but  her  housekeeping  shows  no  system  or  judgment  and 
although  her  quarterly  allowances  are  liberal  the  family  is 
in  a  chronic  state  of  poverty.  She  has  no  record  of  her  chil- 
dren, does  not  know  their  ages,  and  is  only  mildly  interested 
in  the  ones  not  with  her. 

William  Ingalls,  her  husband,  is  alcoholic,  a  brute  and  a 
bully.  He  has  served  a  jail  sentence  for  stealing  chickens, 
once  deserted  his  wife  to  go  with  another  woman  but  later 
came  back  to  Minnie.  He  entirely  dominates  her  and  she 
has  a  dog-like  affection  for  him.  William,  in  turn,  is  the  least 
desirable  member  of  his  family  which  is  socially  and  intel- 
lectually inferior  to  the  family  of  Minnie.  His  sister  was  an 
ordinarily  good,  intelligent  woman.  His  father  passed  as  a 
good  citizen,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  his  mother,  though  not 
very  keen  or  quick,  is  a  respectable,  hard-working  woman. 

Minnie's  older  children  are  below  her  in  mental  ability, 
esj)ecially  Ralph,  the  patient,  who  will  probably  not  pass 
beyond  the  imbecile  grade.  Below  is  an  outline  of  her  chil- 
dren with  the  ages  and  school  grade  at  the  time  each  one  was 
tested. 


Name 


Marion. 


William 


Edwin 


Ralph 


Exlnn 


E«th*r. 


Dorothy 


Age 


15 


14  5/12 


12 


10 


Mental 
age 


Ruth 9  5/12 


7  9/12 


X2/5 


VII  4/6 


VIII  4/5 


V  3/5 


VIII 


VII  1/5 


VI 


Scbool 
grade 


VI 


II  and  III 


IV. 


Kindergarten. 


Ill 


Kindergarten. 


CharacteriBtics 


Dull,  oolorleas.  good 
duipoflition,  no  in- 
terest in  school. 

Sly,  stubborn,  mean 
to  children,  mas- 
turbator,  spasms, 
enuresis. 

Uneven,  untruthful 
unmanageable  at 
times,  mentally  in 
dolent. 

Stubborn,  distractibl^? 
quarrelsome,  un- 
truthful, mean. 

Affectionate,  talk- 
ative, distractible. 
slow  in  school. 

Distractible,  slow  to 
grasp  ideas,  in  1st 
grade  for  third 
year. 

Not  considered  bright 
but  learns  songs 
readily. 

Appears  normal 


Estimate 


High       grade 
moron. 

Low        grade 
moron. 


Moron  with  un- 
even disposi- 
tion. 

Imbecile. 


Subnormal. 
Normal. 

Normal. 
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Three  of  these  children,  Marion,  Edwin  and  Roth  ha?e 
been  placed  in  free  homes  and  Ruth  has  been  adopted.  The 
ethics  of  placing  children  from  mentally  defective  stock  sadi 
as  this  is  referred  to  under  the  case  of  ISTo.  2,  Edward 
Baker  (p.  116).  Ruth  is  the  most  attractive  of  these  plaoei- 
out  children  and  it  is  possible  that  in  spite  of  her  subIl0^ 
malitj,  she  may  develop  into  a  good  and  useful  woman,  tmt 
it  is  not  fair  to  place  her  for  adoption  without  giving  the 
family  an  opportunity  to  know  of  the  family  history. 

The  Patieiit:  Ralph  was  bom  in  October  1906.  He  ww 
the  twin  of  Ruth  and  was  the  larger  but  the  less  active  of  the 
two.  He  was  bottle-fed  while  Ruth  was  breast-fed.  As  he 
was  a  "  good "  baby  he  received  practically  no  attentiiHif 
developed  rickets,  and  was  sick  for  a  long  time.  Then  i 
neighbor  became  interested,  gave  him  some  care  and  got  him 
to  walking.  When  he  was  about  2  years  old  the  father 
deserted  the  family  and  Ralph,  with  the  other  children,  went 
to  the  orphan  asylum.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  on  October  28,  1910.  As  a  young 
child,  and  even  yet,  Ralph's  attractive  appearance  with  his 
clear  blue  eyes  and  pink  and  white  complexion  give  an  impres- 
sion of  ability  which  short  acquaintance  proves  to  be  sadlv 
lacking.  His  head  is  unusually  high  and  narrow  above  the 
ears,  and  his  teeth  are  large.  He  still  has  nocturnal  enuresis. 
On  the  wards  he  is  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  children, 
quarreling  with  the  others,  striking  them  and  stealing  their 
things.  He  is  a  glib  liar  and  is  destructive.  In  kindergartfli 
work  ho  is  unable  to  follow  directions  or  to  concentrate  upon 
anything.  !Mental  examinations  show  slow  progress  and 
increasing  retardation  so  that  the  indications  are  that  he  will 
not  advance  beyond  the  imbecile  grade. 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Mental  Age    RetaxdjuioB 

December,  1912 5  10-12  III  3-5  2 

October,  1914: 8  IV  3-5  3  1-2 

October,  1915 9  IV  4-5  4 

October,  1916 10  V  3-5  4  1-2 
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The  tendency  in  this  family  is  toward  greater  social  unfit- 
ness in  each  generation  from  the  grandparents.  Ralph 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  strain  will  be  self- 
eliminating,  a  condition  which  may  be  true  of  all  the 
boys  of  the  family.  The  girls  of  this  fraternity  are  brighter 
and  more  attractive.  The  oldest,  Marion,  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  she  is  a  replica  of  her  mother  at  the  same  age.  She 
presents  a  problem  in  eugenics  for  which  no  humane  and 
feasible  solution  has  been  found,  a  high  grade  moron  with 
a  good  disposition,  not  likely  to  be  a  moral  menace  to  the 
community,  but  not  bright  enough  to  manage  a  satisfactory 
home  in  case  she  should  marry,  and  carrying  the  possibility 
of  transmitting  mental  deficiency  to  the  next  generation. 


TYPES  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT 


Tbaits  of  the  Stable  Moron 

The  traits  of  morons  who  have  remained  outside  of  institutions 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  family  of  No.  12,  Matthew  Higgens. 
is  of  interest  on  ac<?ount  of  the  diflFerenee  in  traits  of  the  feeble- 
minded children  of  Maggie  the  mother  of  Matthew  and  of  Eliza 
and  Polly  Ann,  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandmothers.  Indus- 
triousness  in  the  children  of  Eliza  insures  them  a  place  in  the 
rural  economy  although  they  are  of  low  grade  mentality.  Extreme 
alcoholism  in  the  children  of  Polly  Ann  makes  them  parasites. 
The  children  of  Maggie  are  marked  by  their  good  dispositions. 

The  family  history  also  presents  the  picture  of  the  unprotected 
feel)le-minded  girl,  Maggie,  the  mother  of  the  subject,  crushed 
by  burdens  too  heavy  for  her.  Although  her  death  occurred  ten 
years  ago,  the  neighbors  still  shudder  at  the  memory  of  her 
suffering. 

No.  12,  Matthew  Iliggins,  Age  15  6-12,  Mental  Age  VII  2-6. 

Heredity:  Mother  feeble-minded,  tubercular.  Father 
feeble-minded,  alcoholic.  Father's  mother  feeble-minded, 
addicted  to  morphine,  bad  tempered,  immoral.  Father's 
half-sibs  feeble-minded.  Mother's  sibs  feeble-minded,  alco- 
holic, and  syphilitic.  One  brother  feeble-minded,  one  dow. 
the  other  normal. 

The  Parents:  Maggie  was  bom  in  1882  and  died  in  1906 
of  tuberculosis,  contributing  cause  pr^nancy.  A  long  ill- 
noss  in  childhood  and  a  backwoods  home  far  removed  from 
n  school  house  prevented  school  attendance,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  would  have  greatly  benefited  her.  When  but  fourteen 
years  old  this  child,  amiable  and  moral  but  too  feeble-minded 
to  recognize  even  the  small  coins,  frail  in  health  and  entirely 
untrained,  was  married  to  an  industrious  but  alcoholic 
moron,  a  farm  laborer.  (Matthew's  father.)  In  less  than 
a  voar  a  child  was  born.  Her  husband  then  took  her  froft 
her  own. people  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  rich  farming  valley  i" 
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New  York  State  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  established 
his  family  in  a  wretched  tenant  house.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren increased  to  four  of  which  Matthew  was  the  third.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  care  for  her  children  or  to  make  their 
clothes,  and  poor  as  she  was,  money  meant  so  little  to  her  that 
once  she  gave  the  rent  money,  eijiht  dollnrsj  to  a  traveling 
agent  for  a  picture.  At  23  during  her  fifth  ]»reEnancy  ahe 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  discouragement  that  she  resolved 
never  to  give  birth  to  another  child.  Tuberculosis  released 
her  before  the  child  was  born  but  her  attempts  at  abortion 
made  lier  death  a  horrible  one.  In  abject  poverty,  without 
the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  ahe  died  friendless  and  almost 
alone,  leaving  four  little  children.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  the  father  tried  for  a  time  to  keep  his  children  home 
but  after  a  few  months  he  dumped  them  into  the  nearest 
orjihan  asylum  and  left  for  Pennsylvania  to  escape  further 
responsibility.  Descriptions  agree  that  he  is  a  good  worker, 
but  alcoholic  and  too  lacking  mentally  to  tell  time,  read, 
write,  or  count  money.  According  to  the  latest  reiwrts  he 
has  married  again  and  is  held  to  a  higher  standard  of  living 
by  hia  present  wife, 

Maggie's  ChildTen:  The  patient's  fraternity  presents  the 
anomaly  of  one  normal  member  with  both  parents  feeble- 
minded. Possible  explanations  are:  (1)  Mistaken  diagnosis 
of  the  parents  —  neither  were  seen,  hut  descriptions  from 
reliable  informants  indicate  that  both  were  mentally 
deficient;  (2)  Illegitimacy  of  the  normal  child  —  although 
special  inquiry  was  made  no  .evidence  of  such  a  condition 
was  obtained;  (3)  The  boy  may  yet  prove  to  be  mentally 
defective  —  this  explanation  may  be  discarded  as  the  boy 
has  already  attained  a  mental  age  of  XII. 

The  Patient:  Matthew,  bom  April,  1901,  was  the  least 
promising  from  the  beginning.  In  babyhood  he  was  utterly 
neglccteil,  was  a  glutton  ancl  was  so  fat  and  hea^-y  and  his  legs 
were  so  crooked  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  until  after  he 
was  3  years  old.  He  was  also  late  in  learning  to  talk.  When 
liniught  to  the  orphan  asylum  at  5  years  of  age  he  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition  from  lack  of  care.     When  0  years  of 
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age  he  was  sent  to  Eome.  He  is  now  a  boy  of  15,  of  average 
physical  4<evelopinent,  with  hair  so  black  and  akin  ao  swarthy 
as  to  suggest  negro  blood.  Special  inquiry  failed  to  reveal 
even  a  suggeston  of  this  but  there  is  a  posBibility  of  an 
admixture  of  Indian  blood  in  the  mother's  Una  He  has  a 
long,  narrow  asymmetrical  face,  brown,  bloodahot  eyes. 
usually  with  a  stye  on  each  lower  lid,  large  ntiouth  with  thick 
lips,  teeth  spaced,  and  projecting  ears. 

He  illustrates  the  tranquil  life  that  the  custodial  insti- 
tution  offers  to  the  stable,  feeble-minded  boy.     His  intelli- 
gence is  great  enough  to  make  him  useful  but  so  limited  that 
he  does  not  analyze  his  condition  and  thus  become  discon- 
tented.   He  is  a  kitchen  helper  in  one  of  the  farm  cottages 
where  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  motherly  matron  who  pets 
him  a  little  and  thus  supplies  his  needs  for  affection.    As  lie 
is  not  classed  as  one  of  the  brighter  boys  he  has  had  only 
simple  manual  training.     Stealing  has  been  reported  but  this 
has  not  been  marked.    With  the  Binet  tests  his  grading  for 
the  last  two  years  has  been  identical,  queston  for  question. 
He  cannot  draw  a  diamond,  but  is  able  to  name  the  days  of 
the  week;  can  make  comparisons  from  memory  and  give 
definitions  better  than  by  use.    The  testa  indicate  that  he  has 
reached  the  height  of  his  mental  attainments. 

Dnte  of  Examination  Age  Mental  Age    Betardation 

October,  1912 11  6-12         VII  4  1-3 

October,  1914 13  6-12         VII  5 

October,  1915 14  6-12         VII  2-6  6 

October,  1916 15  6-12         VII  2-5  5 

^^  • 

The  oldest  of  ^Faggie's  children,  Frank,  is  now  a  clean, 

honest,  agreeable  boy  of  twenty.     From  the  orphan  asylum 

he  went  to  a  good  farm  home  where  he  was  trained  in  habits 

of  industry  and  virtue.     He  accompanied  the  family  when 

they  moved  to  the  city  and  obtained  factory  work  at  $1.50  per 

day.     His  desires  for  recreation  are  all  met  by  the  church 

which  he  regularly  attends.     The  Binet  Scale  indicates  a 

mental  age  of  XT.     Although  his  mental  ability  is  limited, 

his  good  habits  and  disposition  make  it  probable  that  he  wiU 

continue  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 
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Charles  Higgins  is  less  promising.  At  16  he  is  in  the 
sixth  grade  in  a  country  school,  but  while  he  can  do  each 
day's  work  he  cannot  retain  it  or  pass  an  examination.  He 
especially  enjoys  the  "  Youth's  Companion  "  stories  but  can- 
not read  them  for  himself.  He  is  a  good  worker  and  once 
he  has  learned  a  routine  he  can  follow  it  endlessly^  but  if  a 
change  is  introduced  he  soon  slips  back  into  the  old  way. 
Mentally  he  grades  X  years.  He  is  a  stable,  feeble-minded 
boy  with  a  good  disposition. 

Matthew  is  the  next  in  line  of  birth. 

The  youngest  boy,  Arthur,  was  adopted  by  kind  laboring 
people  and  has  always  attended  the  same  small,  well-graded 
school  where  he  has  finished  the  sixth  grade  at  13  years  of 
age.  He.  is  a  normal,  likeable  child  grading  XII  by  the 
Binet  tests. 

Thus  the  children  of  Maggie  are  marked  by  their  good 
dispositions  and  industry.  Although  not  keen  mentally,  all 
but  Matthew  seem  likely  to  fill  useful  places  in  society. 

Elizas  Children:  Frank  Higgins,  the  father  of  Matthew, 
was  the  son  of  a  bad-tempered,  morphine-addicted,  immoral 
woman,  Eliza,  now  living  with  her  third  mate,  the  only  one 
to  whom  she  has  been  legally  married.  Although  brighter 
than  her  sons  she  is  also  feeble-minded.  Through  her  half- 
sibs  she  is  connected  with  a  large  group  of  disreputable  and 
defective  people,  one  of  whom  has  been  a  low  grade  inmate 
of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asvlum.  Her  other  children 
are  half-sibs  of  the  patient's  father.  They  are  all  industrious 
but  mentally  defective,  with  the  exception  of  two  normal 
daughters. 

Joe  has  worked  as  a  farm  laborer  for  many  years  for  board 
and  spending  money,  and  as  he  is  a  good  worker  the  family 
put  up  with  him;  and  see  that  he  has  what  he  needs  although 
ho.is  a  glutton  and  aljt^oholic.  lie  knows  the  names  of  the  small 
coins  but  cannot  make  change.  He  cannot  count  but  if  one  of 
the  cows  in  the  field  is  missing  he  can  detect  the  difference. 
He  nnd  his  father  had  a  controversy  al)out  marrying  one 
woman  and  she  lived  with  each  of  them  at  intervals,  but  Joe 
has  had  no  children. 
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Another  brother  is  a  feeble-minded  farm  laborer  who  can- 
not read  or  count,  and  drinks  to  excess  but  Bapj>ort8  the  fam- 
ily after  a  fashion.  His  weak,  forlorn  wife  has  borne  him 
eight  children,  two  of  whom  were  stillborn  and  one  a  maiked 
mental  defective.    The  others  are  dull. 

A  third  son  is  brighter  but  more  alcoholic.  He  maintaim 
himself. 

One  of  Eliza's  daughters  left  home  when  she  was  12  yean 
of  age  and  has  supported  herself  since  that  time.  She  has 
risen  to  the  position  of  forewoman  in  a  factory  and  is  con- 
sidered respectable,  but  peculiar. 

A  daughter,  Hattie,  when  out  in  domestic  service,  became 
pregnant  by  the  son  in  the  family  who  then  married  h». 
She  is  a  good,  stable  moron,  unable  to  read  or  tell  time,  but 
able  to  count  eggs  by  the  dozen.  She  is  a  neat  housdceeptf 
and  her  standing  in  the  commimity  is  good.  Her  one  chiM 
is  dull  but  thus  far  has  made  a  grade  each  year  in  school 

Eliza's  third  daughter  is  reported  on  good  authority  to  be 
normal. 

There  is  one  other  son,  feeble-minded,  but  sober  and  indus- 
trious, whose  earnings  support  himself,  his  mother  and  ber 
husband.  Ilis  mother  is  obliged  to  handle  his  earnings  for 
him. 

Polly  Anns  Children:  Maggie,  the  mother  of  the  patient, 
is  related  to  a  large  family  of  mental  defectives  described  tf 
the  Fales  family  in  the  Report  upon  Feeble-minded  CitiEOtf 
in  Pennsylvania.  Her  father  was  a  backwoodsman  who  wi« 
never  able  to  supi)ort  his  family  without  the  earnings  of  his 
wife.  Her  mother,  Polly  Ann,  is  a  woman  of  fair  intdli- 
gence,  uncertain  disposition  and  great  industry  who. in  her 
old  age  shelters  and  partly  supports  her  worthless,  drunken 
sons.  Of  Polly  Ann's  six  sons  only  one,  now  dead,  approached 
respectability.  The  others  are  sodden  dnmkards,  immoraL 
])robably  syphilitic,  with  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  One  of 
these  four  is  certainly  feeble-minded,  another  so  deteriorated 
through  alcoholism  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  his 
original  mental  status  may  have  been,  but  it  may  safelv  he 
considered  that  all  of  Polly  Ann's  children  are  subnormal, 
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some  of  them  feeble-minded,  and  so<fially  unfit  through  alco- 
hoiium  aud  vicious  habits.  Two  of  the  sous  are  carrying  on 
the  line  through  mates  of  the  same  mental  and  social  class. 
Eliza's  children,  because  they  are  good  workers,  have  con- 
tributed something  to  society,  even  though  they  are  feeble- 
minded. Poliy  Ami's  children  through  alcoholism  are  worse 
than  useless.  In  Maggie's  children  two  defective  lines  are 
united,  yet  Jfatthe%v  is  the  only  one  who  is  properly  a  cus- 
todial case.  Through  the  establishment  of  good  habits  the 
others  seem  likely  to  be  fairly  useful  members  of  society. 
.\lcoholism  greatly  lessens  the  economic  value  of  otbenvise 
partially  self -supi>or ting  morons. 

The  Unstable  Mokon 
The  preceding  chapter  gave  a  picture  of  some  typieat  benign 
lornns.  Xo.  17,  George  ilaj'ur,  is  an  extreme  example  of  the 
Dstable  moron.  These  often  grade  rather  high  in  quantitative 
itelligence  for  the  chief  defect  is  in  the  field  of  behavior.  This 
>mi  of  mental  deficiency  usually  manifests  itself  when  the  child 
;  very  young  but  a  superficial  brightness  and  alertness  niisleada 
le  untrained  observer.  In  this  study  the  early  traits  of  some 
nstable  morons,  have  been  given  in  detail  for  it  is  felt  that  only 
filight  beginning  has  Ijcen  made  in  this  field  of  study.  See  No.  5, 
[elen  Cleves  (p.  5+) ;  Xo.  IB,  Richard  Lawrence  (p.  64) ;  No.  23, 
[arold  Ransom  (p.  144);  So.  17,  George  Jlsjor,  is  one  of  the 
Idest  of  the  unstable  morons.  Xo.  31,  David  Van  Ormuud,  has 
en  an  especially  disappointing  case  because  a  winning  manner 
ive  promise  of  response  to  sjiecial  care  which  proved  to  be 
failure. 
'o.  17,  George  Major,  age  18  0-12,  mental  age  IX  4-5. 

Ilereilifi/:  Father  very  immoral;  nonnal  intelligence^ 
Jrnther  hysterical,  fliphly;  nonnal  intelligence.  One  brother 
steals;  two  brothers  and  one  sister  nonnal.  Father's  family 
flagrantly  immoral.  Mother's  family  normal  middle-clasB 
people- 

The  Parenta:  Both  parents  are  of  normal  mental  ability, 
but  are  deviates  from  accepted  standnrda.  The  paternal 
inheritance  ie  that  of  sex  offense  and  divorce.    The  man  wag 
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a  local  manager  for  a  well-known  busineflSy  due  woman  self- 
supporting,  a  good  housekeeper  and  a  teacher  before  mu- 
riage,  but  so  hysterical,  high-tempered  and  flighty  that  there 
was  a  certain  justification  in  her  husband's  seeking  a  mate 
more  attractive  as  a  companion.  After  eight  years  of  ^UL^ 
ried  life  in  which  five  children  were  bom,  he  deserted  h«, 
leaving  her  pr^nant  and  with  four  young  children  to  sap- 
port.  Her  mental  condition  at  this  time  verged  on  insanitv, 
but  it  is  not  the  child  bom  after  this  who  is  feeble-mindedf 
but  George,  who  was  a  baby  at  the  time  of  the  desertion. 

The  Paiient:  George,  bom  1898,  was  a  seven  numtlis' 
baby  and  from  birth  was  puny,  crying,  and  given  to  spasms 
He  was  neglected  and  had  cholera  infantum  at  6  months  and 
pneumonia  at  one  year.  At  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
sent  to  an  orphan  asylum  where  the  report  is  made:  "He 
always  showed  signs  of  defective  mentality  in  his  actions  and 
behavior.  He  was  troublesome,  retarded  intellectually,  coold 
not  keep  up  with  his  classes,  and  was  of  unclean  habits."  He 
had  rachitis  and  according  to  his  mother  had  a  severe  faE 
Here,  then,  in  addition  to  heredity  as  the  {>ossible  cause  cf 
feeble-mindediiess  there  are  also  the  factors  of  premature 
birth,  spasms,  severe  illnesses,  and  injury.  The  fact  that  he 
was  puny  and  fretful  from  infancy  indicates  that  his  mental 
(leficienoy  preceded  his  fall,  thus  eliminating  trauma  as  t 
possible  cause.  Xeuropathic  inheritance  is  the  most  plausiHe 
thoorv. 

As  he  pn^gressed  poorly  at  the  institution  his  mother  took 
him  home  whon  he  was  13  and  tried  to  keep  him  in  school 
Constant  complaints  from  school  where  he  was  in  the  first 
grade,  that  he  did  not  res])ond  to  the  discipline  of  the  school 
and  was  uncleanly,  resulted  in  his  l)eing  kept  at  homa  Then, 
as  his  mother  could  not  keep  him  off  of  the  streets  where  he 
was  the  butt  of  the  children's  jokes  she  was  obliged  to  make 
other  ])rovision  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum  on  ilarch  15,  1912. 

In  the  institution  he  has  been  getting  more  and  more 
unreasonable  in  his  attacks  of  temper.  When  the  attemp* 
was  made  to  keep  him  in  an  outdoor  pavilion  because  of  his 
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advanced  case  of  tuberculosis  he  acted  so  badly  that  he  had  to 
be  taken  back  to  the  ward.  In  the  absence  of  the  attendants 
he  struck  the  patients  and  swore  violently  in  their  presence. 
He  is  a  frail,  thin,  nervous  and  talkative  boy  with  a  pecu- 
liar narrow  face  and  a  throaty  voica  With  the  Binet  tests 
his  credit  scatters  through  the  groups  from  VIII  to  XII  and 
his  grading  has  not  been  constant,  a  condition  which  accom- 
panies instability.  His  responses  are  characterized  by  extreme 
wordiness  and  suggest  a  flight  of  ideas,  a  g.,  "  If  a  man 
would  kill  himself  on  Friday  he  would  be  a  bad  man,  I  think 
he  would  be  foolish  to  kill  himself  on  Friday.  That  is  the 
day  our  Lord  died.'^ 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Mental  Age    Retardation 

June,  1913   15  5-12  X  2 

October,  1914 16  9-12  IX  2-5  2  1-2 

October,  1915 17  9-12  IX  2-5  2  1-2 

October,  1916 18  9-12  IX  4-5  2 

The  Fraternity:  The  oldest  child  in  the  fraternity  was  a 
se\'en  months'  baby  and  died  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  at  three 
months. 

The  oldest  living  child  is  in  the  United  States  Army.  The 
next  brother  is  self-supporting  and  mentally  normal  but  is 
not  living  with  his  wife  and  is  immoral.  The  third,  a  flirta- 
tious and  lazy  girl,  was  married  young  and  is  considered 
normal.  George  was  next  in  line  of  birth.  The  youngest,  at 
17  years  of  age,  is  self-supporting  and  probably  of  normal 
mentality  but  has  been  on  probation  and  in  a  reformatory  for 
stealing,  and  continues  to  steal.  He  is  believed  to  have 
immoral  tendencies.  The  separation  of  the  parents  brought 
this  fraternity  to  a  close  at  this  point. 

Fathers  Family:  Both  paternal  grandparents  of  the 
patient  were  immoral  and  the  grandfather  was  also  alcoholic. 
They  were  divorced,  their  children  were  trained  to  regard 
marriage  lightly.  A  paternal  aunt  of  the  patient  is  divorced 
and  two  of  the  uncles  are  flagrantly  immoral. 

Mother  s  Family:  With  the  exception  of  the  y)atient's 
mother,  her  family  are  normal  middle-class  people  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained. 
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The  high  number  of  divorces  indicates  firsti  that  die 
family  is  of  an  economic  standard  which  permits  of  fsoA 
luxuries;  and  second,  that  they  consider  them  a  Intimate 
way  of  terminating  unpleasant  relations.  The  inmioralitr 
on  the  father's  side  of  the  family  may  be  indicative  either  of 
low  social  standards  or  of  instability. 

No.  31,  David  Van  Ormund,  Age  154-12,  Mental  Age  VII  24 
Heredity:  Father  alcoholic,  subnormal,  immoral  Motfaff 
feeble-minded,  died  of  heart  trouble.  Father's  family  fair, 
one  sister  a  professional  prostitute.  Mother's  family  infoiof. 
Two  sisters  feeble-minded,  one  an  inmate  of  Borne  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum.    Other  sibs  backward. 

The  Patient:     David  was  the  third  of  a  familv  of  sevca 
children.    The  birth  was  natural  and  spasms  are  denied.  He 
lived  in  a  poor  rural  home  with  n^lect  and  abuse  from  his 
feeble-minded  mother  and  alcoholic  father  until  his  mother^a 
death  which  occurred  in  his  seventh  year.     About  that  time 
he  began  a  series  of  hospital  treatments  for  one  disability 
after  another,  once  for  hernia,  again  for  fractured  femur, 
for  typhoid  fever,  for  removal  of  adenoid  growths,  and  for 
fractured  clavicle.    While  in  the  hospital  some  people  became 
interested  in  him  because  of  his  pretty  face  and  alert,  attrtfr 
tive  manner,  and  he  was  given  chances  to  live  in  exception- 
ally good   homes.     In   these  he  proved   irresponsible  and 
unmanageable  and  would  run  away  and  tell  pitiful  storiea 
alx)ut  the  treatment  he  had  received.    After  several  years  ii 
school  he  was  still  in  the  first  grade  and  as  he  failed  in.eveiT 
environment  in  which  he  had  been  placed  he  was  taken  to 
a  psychopathic  clinic  for  examination.     The  report  given 
was  in  part :     ''lie  has  an  alert,  shallow  mind.     His  habits 
are  such  that  I  do  not  believe  he  could  be  cared  for  ade- 
quately outside  an  institution."     In  consequence  of  this  he 
was  sent  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  in  Octoher, 
1912,  when  he  was  11  years  old.    While  he  was  there  he  had 
some  training  in  music,  manual  work,  and  first  grade  school 
work.    In  comparison  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  inmates 
he  seemed  a  promising  boy  and  the  superintendent  u^ed  that 
he  be  given  another  chance  outside.    In  consequence  he  was 
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placed  in  a  city  boarding  home  uuder  supervision.  After  a 
trial  in  the  second  grade  he  was  put  in  the  special  class  in 
school,  and  while  he  boosted  of  what  he  had  learned  at 
Rome,  when  aotunlly  put  to  the  teat  there  was  nothing  that 
he  could  do.  He  could  "  read  "  certain  stories  which  he  had 
learned  verbatim,  but  could  read  nothing  at  sight,  and  his 
other  attainineuts  were  of  the  same  order.  Although  he  had 
excellent  supervision  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  for  less  than 
a  year.  Two  people  desired  to  adopt  him  but  after  a  abort 
acquaintance  withdrew  their  requests.  He  could  not  stay  in 
a  farm  home  because  he  tortured  the  animals.  He  drowned 
the  duck  which  he  took  down  to  the  pond  to  swim,  churned 
the  pet  cat  to  death,  vivisected  frogs  and  toads,  and  put 
burning  matches  under  turtles.  As  no  one  could  keep  him  he 
had  to  l>e  returned  to  the  institution  in  lf)15.  After  his 
return  he  showed  an  almost  perfect  flight  of  ideas  and  this 
coupled  with  his  inordinate  boasting  points  to  a  manic  con- 
dition. During  the  summer  of  1916  he  was  tried  on  one  of 
the  institution  farms  but  could  not  get  along  because  "  the 
other  fellows  picket!  on  him."  Ward  notes  show  that  he  is  a 
masturbator  and  has  attempted  abuse  on  smaller  boys.  The 
latest  Binet  tests  indicate  deterioration,  a  condition  not  stii^ 
prising  considering  his  tendency  to  insanity. 

Datp  of  EKnminBlion  Age  MentRl  A^e  Belnrdatlon 

UecemWr.   1!)13    12   6-12  VIII  4 

October,  ISIU   13   4-12  VIII  4 

October,  1915   14  4-12  VIII  4 

OctolxT,  1910   15  4-12  Vir  3-5  4   1-2 

Although  he  is  less  attractive  now  than  when  he  was 
younger  he  still  makes  a  good  ajiiK^arauce  for  his  featurew 
are  regular  except  for  a  slighfstrabismus,  and  his  wide-open 
eyes  and  ready  smile  make  him  seem  keen  and  alert.  After 
trials  under  a  variety  of  favorable  circumstances  he  has 
shown  that  he  needs  institutional  care'  and  he  is  one  of  the 
few  boys  on  the  list  who  is  dangerous. 

The  Parents:  Ernest  Van  Ormund,  the  father  of  Rftvid, 
has  been  a  pronounced  alcoholic  for  years,  yet  his  frank  man- 
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ner  and  oj>eii  expression  incline  one  to  judge  him  lenientlv. 
In  intelligence  he  is  considered  subnormal.  He  has  not  sup- 
ported his  family  and  has  allowed  his  children  to  be  abused 
by  his  alcoholic  consort.  One  of  his  brothers  is  a  respected 
man,  a  ]>ainter  by  trade ;  another  brother  is  of  normal  intel- 
ligence and  desirable  socially  except  for  semi-annual  sprees. 
A  sister  is  of  normal  intelligence  but  a  professional  prosti- 
tute. 

The  mother  of  David  was  ugly  as  well  as  feeble-minded. 
After  l)earing  seven  children  she  died  of  valvular  heart  dis- 
ease and  pregnancy  at  30  years  of  age.  She  is  from  an 
inferior  family,  the  others  of  whom  are  subnormal,  but  can- 
not 1)0  classed  as  feeble-minded.  Her  mother  is  described  as 
foebkvminded. 

The  Fraternity:  This  fraternity  is  of  interest  on  account 
of  their  ])oints  of  resemblance.  They  have  the  faculty  of 
making  a  better  impression  than  is  borne  out  by  further 
ac(iuaintance.  Catherine,  the  oldest,  has  been  an  inmate  of 
a  reformatory  on  the  charge  of  improper  guardianship,  is 
now  an  inmate  of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  and  an 
ntt(»in])t  to  ])ar()lo  her  from  that  institution  was  unsuccessful 
Sh(^  is  fiM'bk^ininded,  of  the  alert,  unstable  type. 

'V\\o  uo\\  child  died  in  infancy  of  cholera  infantum. 

I>:ivi(l  is  th(^  third. 

T\w  foiirtli  di(Hl  of  marasmus  at  six  months  of  age. 

'V\\o  tiftli,  lunv  a  child  of  18,  is  a  problem.  She  grades  X 
\(»;us  iinMit;illv,  lias  <riven  trouble  in  her  foster  home  bv 
stoMlinir,  t\u*  whirli  the  foster-mother  may  have  been  most  to 
bhnur.     Slio  is  ni>\v  in  a  children's  institution  for  training. 

'Y\\o  sixtlu  Kninia,  is  in  a  free  home,  is  a  likable  but  feeble- 
niiniK'd  A\\\k\.  At  11  0-12  she  grades  VIII  1-5  mentallv  and 
has  just  Iviiiiu  the  -Ith  grade  in  school. 

Yhv  vounirost  is  Frederick  who  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
when  a  bal\v  on  aoinnint  oi  fracture^!  femur.  When  his  father 
oaino  tv>  t;iko  him  homo  ho  was  intoxicated  and  the  sympathy 
of  om^  i^t*  tht^  ]^ation!s  was  arousi\l  to  the  extent  that  she  took 
hin\  homo  and  :uto)»tod  hir.i.  Froilerick  has  a  hospital  career 
almost  tvpialiiii:  th;.:  oi  Pavid.     lie  has  had  scarlet  fever. 
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whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  and  measles,  and  has  been  ia  i 

the  hoapital  for  gaatro-enteritis,  cireumciaion,  fractured  clav- 
icle, inguinal  hemia,  and  otitis  media.     At  10  7-12  years  of   ' 
age  he  has  a  mental  age  of  VIII  4-5  years  and  has  finished 
the  3-B  grade  in  school.     Thus  it  seems  that  he  will  develop- 
into  a  low  normal  in  inteliigence. 

The  tendency  to  broken  bones  is  one  of  the  points  of  intei^  I 
est  in  the  family,  Catherine  has  twice  sustained  fractures. 
No  record  of  any  fractures  was  obtained  for  Ethel,  but  she- 
has  a  alight  spinal  curvature.  From  a  slight  fall  Emma's 
arm  was  bent  way  back  but  it  was  not  quite  brittle  enough 
to  result  in  a  fracture.  Frederick  haa  broken  his  collar  bone. 
Frederick,  Emma,  and  David  have  each  had  a  hemia. 

The  Psychopaths 

A  class  of  mental  deviates  not  popularly  recognized  but  almost 
Bnifonnly  social  misfits  are  the  psychopatha,  example  of  which 
are  described  in  the  family  histories.  The  remarkable  careers  of 
Bueh  persons,  their  lack  of  judgment  coupled  with  their  super- 
ficial alertness  make  them  constant  puzzles  to  their  associates. 
Terms  variously  applied  to  such  persona  to  designate  this  con- 
dition are  moral  imbecile,  defective  delinquent,  psychopathic  per- 
sonality, affective  deviate,  etc.  These  persons  are  unstable, 
tmreliable,  immoral  and  irresponsible,  intelligent  enough  to  make 
k  good  impression  and  hold  positions  for  a  short  time,  yet  hahitu- 
ally  abnormal  in  their  reactions  to  a  given  situation.  Some  find 
their  way  into  reformatories,  others  manage  to  drift  along. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  history  of  Xo.  10,  John 
,^ale,  is  the  character  of  his  maternal  aunt  who  is  neither  insane 
nor  feeble-minded,  but  is  markedly  abuormal  and  falls  into  the 
class  of  psychopaths. 
Uo.  10,  John  Hale,  Age  10  10-12.  ifental  Age  VII  3-5. 

Usrediiy:  Mother  feeble-minded,  immoral.  Hlother's 
sister  psychopathic.  Father  alcoholic,  criminalistic,  and 
immoral.  Father's  sister  epileptic  and  immoral.  Father's 
mother  epileptic.  Two  half-sibs  probably  feeble-minded. 
Two  eibe  normal. 
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The  Psychopath:  Nellie^  the  maternal  aunt  of  tlie 
patient,  when  two  years  old  was  put  into  an  orphan  asylum 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  mother,  who  was  in  some  wtj 
abnormal  although  particulars  were  not  obtained.  Her 
father  was  of  low  normal  in  intelligence,  a  brother  is  of  the 
same  grade  of  intelligenca  A  sister,  the  mother  of  the 
patient,  is  a  moron;  another  sister  is  believed  to  be  normal, 
and  a  maternal  half-sister  is  very  nervous.  Three  sibs,  one 
of  whom  had  infantile  convulsions,  died  in  infancy. 

When  Nellie  was  five  years  old  she  was  taken  into  a  home 
above  the  average  in  wealth  and  comfort  in  which  she  was  a 
drudge,  but  which  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  establish  moral 
habits  and  know  the  requirements  of  a  good  standard  of 
living.  She  was  not  especially  stupid  in  school  work  but  did 
not  like  school  and  at  16  years  went  to  live  with  Clara,  the 
mother  of  the  patient,  who  is  an  immoral  moron.  Then  her 
complicated  career  with  men  began.  As  a  domestic  she  wst 
quick,  neat  and  fairly  capable.  In  the  family  where  she 
served  as  a  maid,  she  was  devoted  to  the  children  and  would 
spend  hours  playing  with  them.  She  encouraged  an  ignorant 
man  to  spend  his  scanty  earnings  upon  her  and  when 
she  had  gotten  everything  possible  from  him  she  broke  the 
engagement  and  laughed  at  him.  After  this  she  claims  to 
have  married,  but  still  goes  by  her  maiden  name  and  the 
marriage  is  extremely  doubtful.  Then  she  went  to  work  in 
a  good  family  who  fflund  her  so  untruthful  that  ihey  coald 
not  depend  upon  her  simplest  statement  She  pried  into 
everything,  listened  to  telephone  conversations,  and  scattered 
broadcast  the  scraps  of  information  obtained  in  that  way, 
supplemented  by  her  imagination.  Although  not  ill  she  went 
to  every  doctor  in  the  village,  making  the  most  calls  upon 
the  younger  ones.  In  a  gathering  of  people  she  Was  in  the 
habit  of  fainting  or  crying  in  order  to  be  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. Her  close  friends  were  girls  of  questionable  character 
and  she  lied  to  cover  the  places  where  she  spent  her  week 
ends.  She  has  been  employed  at  two  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
falsely  reports  that  she  has  been  a  patient  at  a  sanitarimn. 
takes  great  interest  in  insanity,  saying  that  no  doubt  she 
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will  be  insane  some  tiny.     She  is  now  22  years  of  age  and 
baa  one  child. 

The  combination  of  instability,  untruthfulness,  fabrica-  j 
tions,  desire  for  attention,  and  sexual  indiscretions  indicate  I 
a  psychopathic  [)ersonality.  j 

The  Patient:     The  history  of  (he  patient  and  his  family   I 
is  typical  of  the  unstable  feebl^mindetl  family  rather  than   I 
illustrative  of  any  especial  point.     John,  bom  Deceml>er  31,    1 
1905,  was  second  in  line  of  birth,  his  mother  being  18  years   J 
old  at  the  time.    He  was  terribly  neglected  as  a  baby  for  his   I 
mother  kept  him  in  the  center  of  a  large  bed,  and  aside  from  J 
feeding  him  did  practically  nothing  for  him.     Ulcers,  searfl  I 
of  which  remain,  appeared  iipon  lioth  eyes  when  he  was  a  j 
voung  baby.     Facial  paralysis  also  appeared  when  he  was 
young,  which  his  mother  accounts  for  liy  an  attack  of  what   j 
she  considered  infantile  paralysis  when  be  was  two  years  old. 
She  says  that  before  his  illness  he  was  able  to  walk,  but  after 
it  he  Jid  not  walk  for  a  year.     Considering  the  mental  status 
of  her  mother,  her  statements  cannot  lie  taken  as  reliable. 

On  account  of  the  desertion  of  the  father  the  child  was  sent 
to  the  same  orphan  asylum  in  which  his  mother  and  her  I 
fraternity  had  been  cared  for  as  children,  and  as  he  could   I 
not  be  taught  to  obey,  ate  things  indiscriminately,  even  dig- 
ging worms  and  eating  them,  he  was  sent  from  the  orphan   ' 
asylum  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  on  August  16, 
191i.    He  still  shows  the  effect  of  the  facial  paralysis  for  his 
:faee  is  asymmetrical  and  he  has  a  right  internal  strabismus, 
scars  of  corneal  ulcers  f>n   both  eyes,   and  defective  sight, 
His  nose  is  small  and  (ipHected  to  the  right,  palate  high;  a 
mouth  breather.     Specific  tresitment  has  not  improved  bis 
condition.    It  is  suspected  that  he  puts  foreign  bodies  into  hta 
ears  so  that  he  will  be  sent  to  the  hosjiital  ward  thereby 
gaining  attention  and  petting,  . 

On  the  wards  he  is  a  good-natured  boy,  willing  to  help  j 
and  able  to  do  errands.     He  is  sometimes  quarrelsome,  but  ' 
in  general   is  clean,   quiet   and  ol)eilient.     The  Binct  teats 
show  that  he  has  l>eeu  at  a  standstill  for  the  last  four  years 
BO  that  his  retardation  is  increasing.     As  he  is  still  under 
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11  years  of  age  it  is  not  safe  to  goeas  whether  or  not  thae 
will  be  further  mental  development 

Date  of  Examination  Age  McntBl  Age    Betaidatka 

December,  1913   8  VH  1 

October,  1914 8  10-12  VH  2-5  1 

October,  1915 9  10-12  VII  1-5  2  U 

October,  1916 10  10-12  VH  3-5  3 

John's  oldest  brother  is  a  slow  but  normal  hoy,  manly  and 
sensitive.  At  11  6-12  years  of  age  he  grades  IX  2-5  by  the 
Binet  tests  and  can  barely  do  fourth  grade  work.  He  is  rdh 
able  and  likeable  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  develop  into 
a  useful  citizen. 

One  brother  died  at  two  months.  Kei^hors  state  that 
neglect  was  the  cause. 

The  youngest  brother  stands  out  as  one  of  the  few  of  the 
two  hundred  children  comprising  the  fratemitieB  of  these 
thirty-two  children  who  have  tested  above  age.  At  7  9-12 
years  of  age  he  tests  IX  1-5  mentally  and  is  in  the  third 
grade  in  school. 

There  are  two  half-sibs,  illegitimate  children  of  the  mother 
by  an  immoral  old  sea  captain,  considered  to  be  of  normal 
mentality.  These  children  are  undisciplined  and  nnproni- 
ising.  Hussell  is  stupid  looking,  with  a  large  open  mouth, 
lacking  in  attention  and  concentration.  At  nearly  fonr  years 
of  age  he  made  no  response  to  the  Binet  questions  even  when 
asked  by  his  mother.  The  two-year-old  girl  ia  more  easily 
disciplined  and  appears  more  nearly  normal. 

The  ^ father:  Clara  was  brought  up  in  an  orphan 
asyhmi  imtil  placed  in  a  free  home  where  she  seems  to  have 
had  good  training.  Then  she  went  out  as  a  domestic  and 
married  at  18  years  of  age.  Her  married  life  was  an  utter 
failure.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband  were  faithful  to  each 
other,  she  neglected  her  home  and  her  children  and  they 
were  given  food  by  the  neighbors.  Her  husband  deserted 
her  when  she  was  three  months  pregnanl  Clara*s  father 
tried  to  have  her  keep  house  for  him  but  she  did  it  so  poorly 
that  he  had  to  give  up  the  experiment     Then  a  home  was 
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found  for  the  baby,  the  other  children  were  put  in  the  orphan 
asylum,  and  she  went  out  to  service.  In  a  boarding  house 
she  was  desirable  for  help  for  she  was  a  good  and  willing 
worker,  but  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  extremely 
immoral.  In  August,  1912,  she  went  to  live  with  this  sea 
captain,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  child  Russell 
was  bom.  Sixteen  months  later  a  second  child  was  bom, 
and  about  a  year  after  that  the  captain  left  her  to  live  with 
another  woman.  Then  she  brought  bastardy  proceedings  for 
the  support  of  these  two  children.  She  speaks  of  her  rela- 
tions without  any  evidence  of  shame  and  without  betraying 
any  feeling  that  her  conduct  has  been  out  of  the  ordinary. 
She  is  a  feeble-minded  woman  whose  mentality  is  estimated 
at  IX  years. 

The  Father:  He  is  alcoholic,  criminalistic,  and  sexually 
immoral.  His  mental  status  is  not  determined.  His  present 
whereabouts  is  unknown.  By  trade  he  is  a  painter  but  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work  or  stick  to  his  job. 
He  has  sensed  two  and  possibly  three  jail  sentences,  once  for 
assault  and  once  for  slander.  During  his  last  jail  sentence 
he  escaped  from  jail  and  secured  money  through  a  forged 
note.     On  this  account  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  is  on  file. 

He  IS  also  a  deserter  from  the  United  States  arm  v. 

t.' 

His  sister  is  epileptic  and  immoral.    She  has  a  normal  son. 

One  brother  has  not  been  heard  from  for  ten  years.  He 
has  been  in  the  United  States  army.  When  young  he  stole 
money  and  the  reports  of  him  are  not  favorable. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  the  patient  is  a  respectable 
man  with  good  family  connections.  The  paternal  grand- 
mother is  described  as  dull  and  epileptic,  with  a  violent 
temper. 


THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  DATA 


After  careful  and  sustained  social  and  philanthropic  effort  in 
a  community  to  give  everyone  a  place  in  the  sunlight,  there  often 
remains  a  residue  of  families  who  respond  to  no  social  effoit 
They  are  the  men  and  women  who  never  learn  to  use  their 
resources,  who  cannot  find  work,  who  are  victims  of  industrial 
accidents,  who  lose  their  babies,  who  succumb  to  alcoholism  and 
immorality  and  have  *'  bad  luck."  The  old  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion now  dressed  in  terms  of  modem  psychology  reasserts  itsdt 
The  case  studies  of  these  children  show  us  many  individuals  who, 
through  causes  acting  for  generations  before  they  were  bom,  are 
doomed  by  organic  weakness  to  unequal  competition  with  their 
fellow  men.  Some  of  the  weaker  ones  in  favorable  surroundings 
and  protection  from  too  great  stress  live  out  quiet,  useful  livcA 
Unfortunately  the  usual  rule  is  that  the  weakling  is  reared  in  the 
environment  into  which  his  weak  parents  have  drifted,  one  which 
further  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  him.  The  possibility  of 
saving  to  usefulness  some  of  these  is  ample  justification  for  the 
expenditure  of  social  effort  but  the  main  current  of  reform  should 
be  directed  toward  securing  for  the  next  generation  of  children 
the  right  of  good  birth. 

In  this  connection  Munsterberg  says :  "  Destroyed  neurons, 
temporarily  paralyzed  neurons,  and  wrongly  connected  neurons 
are  responsible  for  those  extreme  variations  of  mental  life  in 
which  the  individual  is  partly  unfit  to  enter  into  the  cooperation 
of  the  social  group,  ^lany  gradations  between  the  entirely  normal 
and  the  strictly  pathological  are  possible ;  and  so  we  find  a  dense 
population  in  that  great  borderland  region  between  mental 
health  and  illness.  The  defects  of  temperament,  character  and 
intelligence  may  show  millions  of  shades,  down  to  the  hopeless 
inefficiency  of  the  imbecile  nnd  the  idiot  whose  mind  does  not 
grow  l>eyond  the  development  of  the  child.  The  stupid,  the  clum.-y, 
the  inattentive,  the  forgetfnl,  the  weak,  the  morose,  the  intem- 
perate, tho  vicious,  the  ernelnnist  be  dragged  down  in  the  strui^le 
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» 
for  existence  by  their  shortcomings  in  the  intellectual,  moral  or 

practical  equipment.  Yet  while  their  whole  life  trend  may  be 
deeply  influenced  by  such  a  deficiency,  the  disastrous  effect  is  the 
outcome  of  an  elementary  variation  in  the  psychophysical  system. 
The  association  paths  do  not  conduct  the  excitement  easily  enough, 
or  the  motor  settings  are  not  firm  enough  to  resist  the  opposite 
impulse,  or  the  inhibitory  mechanism  is  deficient,  or  the  after- 
effects of  previous  stimuli  too  easily  fade  away,  or  the  connections 
for  cooperation  of  the  brain  parts  and  for  irradiation  are  in  poor 
working  order.  In  every  case  the  simple  cause  must  produce  its 
effect  again  and  again,  and  the  cumulation  of  the  ill-adjusted 
responses  ruins  the  social  development  of  the  personality.  Xo  one 
is  born  a  criminal,  but  if  his  psychophysical  equipment  is  inferior, 
the  chances  are  great  that  the  temptations  of  life  will  find  him 
unprepared  for  the  needed  resistance."  (Munsterberg:  Psy- 
chology', General  and  Applied,  p.  245.) 

The  Heredity  of  the  Children 

The  heritage  of  these  feeble-minded  children  is  shown  in 
Schedule  3.  The  intelligence  defect  or  organ  weakness  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  constellation  of  other  defects.  Feeble-minded- 
ness,  alcoholism,  criminality,  sexual  immorality  including  prosti- 
tution and  insanity  have  distinct  economic  and  social  bearings, 
but  many  times  alcoholism,  criminality  and  immorality  owe 
their  existence  to  the  presence  of  feeble-mindedness  and  weak 
inhibitions. 
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In  three  of  the  families  both  parents  were  feeble-minded  with 
le  expected  high  degree  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  children, 
light  of  the  fathers  are  classified  as  low  nonnala  or  subnormals, 
'hile  four  are  without  question  considered  normal.  Seventeen  of 
le  fathers  are  alcoholic  and  the  alcoholism  is  accompanied  by 
riminality  in  six  cases.  Eleven  of  the  fathers  are  sexually 
nmoral  and  in  nine  cases  this  accompanies  alcoholism.  Five  of 
le  fathers  are  tubercular. 

The  mothers  show  a  higher  proportion  of  feeble-mimledness, 
vcnty-one  of  them  being  so  considered.  Three  of  the  mothers  are 
ormal ;  one  subnormal ;  three  iiustable  and  nervous  but  of  ordi- 
ary  intelligence.  Two  are  known  to  l>e  prostitutes  but  no  esti- 
late  of  their  intelligence  could  be  obtained.  Only  two  of  the 
lothers  show  insanity,  both  cases  of  which  are  grafted  upon 
eeble-mindedness,  Xone  of  the  fathers  are  insane.  Thirteen  of 
le  mothers  are  sexually  immoral  as  compared  to  eleven  fathers 
'or  whom  similar  data  were  obtained.  Ten  of  the  twenty-one 
seblc-miuded  mothers  were  sexually  immoral  while  ten  of  them 
rere  not  so  considered.  The  sexual  immorality  accompanies 
Icobolism  and  feeble-miudednesa.  A  frequent  combination  is  the 
larriage  of  a  feeble-minded  woman  to  an  alcoholic  man.  There 
re  eleven  such  matings  in  the  thirty-two  here  listed.  The  chart 
tiows  the  occurrence  of  defects  in  other  meml>ers  of  the  families 
while  a  following  section  goes  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative intelligence  of  the  members  of  the  fraternities. 

It  is  evident  from  this  chart  that  heredity  has  played  the  major 
port  as  the  cause  of  mental  defect  in  th&childreii  studied.  Xo.  15, 
Meyer  Levi  (p.  156),  and  No.  23,  Louis  Rosenbium  (p.  154), 
we  the  two  exceptions  to  this  statement.  In  these  two  families  the 
ithet  memlnjrs  of  the  fraternities  are  normal,  the  parents  are  nor- 
mal, and  the  inheritance  is  not  patently  defective  as  in  the  other 
families.  Both  are  families  whose  family  histories  could  not  be 
investigated  far. 

The  EsviEosMEST 
Schedule  -1  showing  the  environment  of  tho  children  is  made  to 
include  the  occiipations  of  the  parents,  the  family  income  when 
the  family  oxistoil  as  a  unit,   immediate  environment  when  the 
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child  was  with  its  fainilv,  and  the  environment  of  the  familv  dii> 
ing  the  present  investigation. 

Occupations: 

Twentv-three  of  the  thirtv-one  known  fathers  are  laborers,  ten 
of  whom  are  farm  hil>orers  mainlv,  while  the  others  are  of  the 
type  who  harvest  ice  or  chop  wood  in  the  winter  and  labor  it 
coiL-itruftion  work  in  the  summer.  One  father  is  a  skilled  work- 
man in  a  hrir-kyard,  one  a  teamster  who  owns  his  team<,  one  a  tic- 
smith  in  a  factory,  one  an  elec*tric  lineman,  one  a  drifter  whosf 
won  pat  ion  when  known  was  an  institution  attendant.  Still 
hi^rher  in  the  economic  scale  is  a  tailor  who  runs  his  own  shop,  4 
tea^'her.  and  a  local  manager  for  a  well-established  business. 
Thus  the  majority  of  the  children  come  from  the  laboring  class. 
There  are  tw(i  aspects  to  this  question,  the  first  is  that  State  insti- 
tutions are  desiirned  primarily  for  the  care  of  those  who  are  unaUe 
to  jjay  for  j)rivate  care,  and  second,  the  ability  of  the  fathers  of 
many  of  these  children  is  such  that  they  cannot  rise  above  Ac 
laboring  class.  When  this  chart  is  studied  in  comparison  wiA 
the  one  on  heredity  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tinsmith,  the  teacher, 
the  tailor  and  the  business  man  are  the  ones  who  are  of  normal 
mentality.  The  men  who  are  alcoholic  are  for  the  most  part  aMe 
to  do  only  intermittent  work  by  the  day,  although  it  is  said  that 
the  father  r^f  Xo.  (>,  Eva  C'orbin  (p.  126),  has  never  lost  his  posi- 
tions through  his  drinking. 
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The  occupation  of  the  mothers  is  given  as  housewife  when  tkj 
have  no  occupation  outside  the  home.  It  is  needless  to  say  thit 
as  housckeci)ers  and  mothers  of  children  they  fall  far  below  aa 
accei)table  stinidard.  Twenty-one  of  the  women  are  classed  as 
housewives  while  the  others  are  distributed  between  the  occii- 
pations  of  domestic,  prostitute,  waitress,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  the  mother  of  Ko.  17,  George  Major  (p.  75),  who  is  a  dress- 
maker. She  is  one  who  is  of  normal  intelligence  but  neurotic. 
In  general  the  occui)ations  of  the  mothers  give  no  clue  to  their 
intelligence  level. 

Fainilj/  Income: 

In  the  schedule  of  enviroimient  the  income  is  listed  as  sufficient 
when  it  is  great  enough  to  allow  the  family  to  live  decently,  as 
marginal  when  it  is  so  small  as  to  barely  meet  the  needs,  and 
iusuilicient  when  it  must  be  supplemented  by  help  either  from 
relatives  and  neiglil)()rs  or  organized  charity  outside  of  the  home. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-two  families  fall  in  this  latter  group 
and  are  of  such  calibre  that  even  if  not  actually  feeble-minded, 
tli(\y  an*  a  burden  upon  the  social  group  as  a  whole. 

I'wo  of  the  families  are  listed  as  having  no  income.  The  family 
wliicli  rcccMvos  nn  allowance  from  a  relative's  estate  is  also  Ihtei 
as  (l(^p(^n(l(Mit  since  such  wjis  the  case  l)efore  the  allowance  b^in- 

The  need  for  outside  aid  in  the  twentj'-seven  families  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Crladys  r)nu;^s:    Mother  de]>endent,  child  illegitimate. 

2.  Kdward  Daker:  Parents  separated.  Father  unable  to 
pay  f(U'  can*  of  all  his  children. 

'].  John  Jh'itton:  Father  a  feelde  old  man,  unable  to  snp- 
])ort  his  wif(^  and  six  boys  on  his.  pension  and  scanty  earnings 
altliouizh  th(\v  owned  the  j)oor  mountain  farm  on  which  tlit'J 
lived.  After  the  death  of  the  father  the  children  were 
deserted  bv  the  mother. 

4.  (1iarl(\s  l)nrke:  A  chronic  case  with  the  Associated 
('hariti(\s  until  the  family  was  broken  up.  The  father  i= 
constantly  intoxicated  when  not  in  jail,  the  niotier 
feebh^-niinded. 

5.  Helen  C'leves:  An  alcoholic  and  finally  tubercular 
father  who  dissipated  his  earnings  as  a  day  laborer;  a  feeble- 
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minded  mother  burdened  with  the  bearing  and  care  of  eight 
children. 

6.  Eva  Corbin:  Children  made  dependent  because  of 
neglect  of  parents. 

7.  Harold  Curry:  Mother  a  domestic,  dependent  part  of 
the  time,  child  taken  from  her. 

8.  Mabel  Delamater:  A  family  able  to  be  self-supporting 
but  both  parents  are  social  parasites  and  beg  or  apply  for 
relief  rather  than  work. 

9.  John  Depoli :  Income  sufficient.   Father  deserted  child. 

10.  John  Hale:  Father  alcoholic,  an  intermittent  worker. 
Mother  too  feeble-minded  to  spend  the  income  prudently. 
Three  babies  needing  care. 

11.  Harold  Hammond:  Father  an  unskilled  workman 
an  alcoholic.  Neglect  of  children  caused  the  neighbors  to 
interfere. 

12.  Matthew  Higgins:  After  death  of  wife  the  father 
deserted  children. 

13.  Ralph  Ingalls:  Before  the  allowance  by  the  grand- 
father was  made  the  children  were  put  in  an  orphan  asylum 
while  the  father  was  in  jaiL  The  family  live  on  a  poor  scale 
for  a  day  laborer  and  his  earnings  do  not  support  the  family. 

14.  Thomas  Kent:  Indoor  relief  for  children  because  of 
alcoholism  of  father,  and  later  his  death. 

15.  Meyer  Levi:  Income  sufficient. 

16.  Richard  Lawrence:  Father  too  alcoholic  to  support 
the  family.    Later  died. 

17.  George  Major:  Children  sent  to  institution  when  the 
father  deserted  family. 

18.  Harriet  Marvin:  No  outside  relief . 

19.  Charles  Miller:  Indoor  relief  of  children  because  of 
neglect. 

20.  Moore  children:  The  man  feeble-minded,  old  and 
ruptured;  the  wife  forced  by  him  to  support  the  family  by 
prostitution.  Under  these  conditions  the  children  were 
removed  by  local  poor  officer  as  they  were  feeble-minded, 
placed  in  an  institution.  The  man  spends  part  of  his  time 
in  jaiL 
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21.  Abrani  Xewgate:  Father  alcoholic,  ditl  not  support 
children  after  the  mother  became  insane. 

22.  Harold  Ransom :  Child  illegitimate.  Grandfather 
would  not  support  it. 

23.  Louis  Roseuhlum:  Inc^imc  small.  Loins  was  put  in 
orphan  asyluni.     Other  children  supported  by  father. 

24.  Elliott  Rosenkranz :  Family  supported  hy  father  until 
mother  and  four  children  were  given  custodial  care. 

25.  Edward  Sammons:  Man  alcoholic,  a  day  laborer; 
family  i^TCtchedly  poor  but  remaiued  together  until  the 
feeble-minded  wife  became  insaue  and  went  to  County  Alms- 
house and  then  to  State  Hospital.  The  children  were  then 
given  orphan  asylum  care. 

28.  Harry  Sheldon:  Parents  separated.  Father  not 
willing  to  support  the  family.  Mother  incompetent  and 
part  of  the  time  unwilling  to  do  her  share. 

27.  Fred  Shepherd:  Child  illegitimate.  Mother 
dependent. 

28.  Frederick  Shores:  Both  parents  subnormal  and  both 
unwilling  to  do  their  part  in  supporting  the  family. 

29.  Howard  Taylor:  After  death  of  father  mother  lived 
on  generosity  of  his  relatives:  gave  birth  to  illegitimate  child 
in  the  almshouse  and  then  left  her  children  in  an  orphan 
asylum. 

30.  Hiram  Van  Duaen:    Father  supported  his  family. 

31.  David  Van  Ormund:  Father  alcoholic,  a  farm 
laborer.  Did  not  support  children  after  death  of  their 
mother. 

32.  Philip  Wagner;  Child  illegitimate.  Mother  relieved 
of  its  care. 

Thus  the  calibre  of  all  hut  five  of  these  families  is  such  that 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  normal  portion  of  the  community  for 
their  existence. 
Bahilal: 

That  this  dependency  is  not  due  to  the  industrial  maladjust- 
ment of  large  cities  is  indicated  by  the  fact  tliat  eleven  of  the  fif- 
teen cases  so  helped  are  from  rural  or  village  homes,  and  but  fonr 
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of  them  from  cities.    The  cities  in  question  are  third-class  cities 
and  the  families  are  not  foreign  ones. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  localities  where  feeble- 
minded families  flourish.  Below  are  given  examples  of  families 
which  have  lived  in  the  remote  rural  districts.  They  are  from  no 
particular  portion  of  the  State.  Fred  Shepherd  is  from  a  moun- 
ain  home  in  the  Adirondacks;  John  Britton  from  one  in  the 
l^atakills,  and  both  are  half-waj  across  the  State  from  the  home 
if  the  Moores.  The  habitat  particularly  congenial  to  feeble- 
ainded  stock  and  many  times  the  fountainhead  of  streams  of 
legeneracy  is  the  isolated  mountain  nook,  on  land  of  too  little 
alue  to  be  wanted  by  the  ambitious,  yet  near  enough  to  prosperous 
eighbors  so  that  the  feeble-minded  families  may  profit  by  the 
•ay  of  an  occasional  day's  or  month's  work;  perhaps  commit 
epredations  upon  the  gardens  and  chicken  roosts,  and  receive 
ifts  of  cast-oflF  clothing  and  furniture.  Primitive  instinct  as  well 
s  economic  necessity  leads  them  to  their  choice  of  a  home  removed 
rom  the  competition  of  the  main  beaten  track  and  the  burden  of 
hem  is  not  felt  by  the  community  until  they  are  thrust  into  the 
omplicated  life  of  the  cities  or  when,  as  in  these  cases,  a  group  of 
hem  become  dependent.  Social  caste  draws  a  line  between  the 
rorthless  and  the  prosperous  families  and  were  this  line  strictly 
efined,  the  poorest  blood  would  be  self-eliminating.  But  fre- 
uently  there  is  an  illicit  mingling  of  stronger  blood  through  the 
nmoral  members  of  the  higher  grade  families  which  gives  the 
oor  blood  strength  to  continue. 

The  schedule  gives  the  residence  of  each  family  at  the  time  the 
risis  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
le  family,  and  in  the  second  column  the  residence  of  the  family 
r  the  representative  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
'ifteen  of  the  children  were  city  children,  seven  from  villages, 
ine  from  rural  sections  and  one  the  child  of  an  institution  inmate, 
although  the  bulk  of  social  effort  has  been  expended  in  cities, 
xteiided  studies  of  defective  families  has  shown  that  the  isolated 
nountain  districts  often  harbor  the  chronic  dependents.  The 
ukes  family  is  the  classic  example  of  the  lawlessness  that  may 
evelop  when  groups  of  people  are  undisturbed  by  the  conventions 
f  civilization. 

The  Britton  family  is  given  here  as  an  example  of  the  defective 
lountain  family.    It  affords  an  illustration  of  the  nests 
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eracy  which  year  after  year  throw  a  burden  upon  the  community, 

absorbing  jmblic  funds  which  might  olhprwise  be  used  in  con- 
structive social  work. 

No.  3,  John  Britton,  Age  19  5-12,  Mental  Age  VII  2-5. 

Heredity:  Jlother  feeble-minded,  alcoholic,  immoral, 
possibly  epileptic,  from  a  feeble-minded,  criminalistic  fam- 
ily. Father  feeble-minded,  from  a  degenerate  family.  Six 
brothers,  five  feeble-minded.    Two  half-sibs  feeble-minded. 

The  Environment:  The  home  of  the  family  was  a  poor 
little  shack,  since  fallen  down,  on  a  farm  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  scenery,  on  a  back  mountain  road.  The  stirround- 
inga  were  comfortless  and  immoral.  The  family  was  a  joke 
and  a  by-word  in  the  neighborhood.  The  pension  of  the 
father  was  the  main  support  of  the  family  of  nine,  supple- 
mented by  the  income  from  the  occasional  day's  work  which 
the  feeble  old  man  was  able  to  do.  Pitying  neighbors  some- 
times helped  out  with  gifts. 

The  Mother:  The  family  history  centers  around  Emily, 
the  mother  of  the  subject,  a  large  muscular  woman,  ujitrnth- 
ful  and  immoral,  with  a  reputation  for  revenge  which  makes 
the  neighbors  profess  fn  be  afraid  of  her.  A  liberal  estimate 
of  her  intelligence  level  would  place  it  at  X  years.  Accord- 
ing to  her  own  statement  she  has  had  epileptic  fits.  At  six- 
teen she  married  a  simple  man  from  the  same  type  of  family 
as  hers,  by  whom  she  had  three  children.  Her  conduct  was 
so  immoral  that  her  husband,  in  jealousy,  shot  a  man  who  was 
coming  from  her  house,  and  was  in  consequence  sent  to  prison, 
Emily  then  left  her  two  living  children  to  go  mtb  old  John 
Britton,  whose  chief  nttmction  must  have  been  his  pension. 
In  the  next  ten  years  seven  boys  were  bom.  A\'hile  waiting 
for  the  old  soldier  to  die  ."he  took  into  his  house  her  third 
lover  and  immediately  upon  bfs  death  deserted  her  six  oldest 
hoys  to  go  with  this  man.  She  is  now  living  on  a  poor  street 
in  a  thriving  city  with  this  man  and  her  youngest  hoy,  and 
running  a  rooming  house  for  men  to  which  immoral  girls  go. 
Her  contribution  to  society  hue  been  ten  children,  of  whom 
eight  are  feeble-minded,  of  the  type  which  may  become  law- 
breakers, one  died  in  infancy,  and  the  other  one  is  not 
diagnosed. 
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The  Father:  He  was  a  feeble-minded  man  from  a  feeble- 
minded family,  the  object  of  pity  because  he  was  so  old  and 
wretched.  Aside  from  his  pension  (said  to  have  been 
obtained  under  false  pretenses)  he  seems  to  have  figured 
little  in  the  family  plan. 

The  Patient:  John  Britton  was  bom  May  31,  1897.  His 
mother  states  that  he  was  healthy  except  for  "nervous  con- 
vulsions." He  lived  in  this  miserable  home  until  the  age  of 
twelve  when  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  deserted  by  his 
mother.  As  five  younger  children  in  the  family  had  also 
been  deserted,  the  payment  of  whose  board  would  swell  the 
expenses  of  the  county,  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  found 
a  farm  home  for  John  where  he  could  do  chores  in  return 
for  a  home.  It  took  only  a  few  weeks  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  not  bright  enough  to  learn  to  do  farm  work,  hence  was 
kept  at  the  almshouse  until  he  could  be  sent  to  Industry  for 
training.  As  he  proved  unable  to  profit  by  training  in  this 
institution,  application  was  soon  made  for  his  admission  to 
Rome.  The  blank  stated  that  he  was  irritable,  soiled  him- 
8elf>  masturbated  almost  constantly,  and  nearly  every  day 
danced,  sang  and  yelled.  He  was  admitted  to  Rome  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  eleven  months  after  his  admission  to  Industry. 

He  is  now  full-grown,  tall,  slender,  lacking  in  vitality  and 
slow  in  thought  and  motion.  His  features  are  regular  and 
but  for  his  lifelcse  expression  he  might  pass  for  a  good-looking 
fellow.  He  has  light  hair,  blue  eyes  with  dilated  pupils, 
high  palate  and  fissured  tongue. 

Ever  since  this  study  has  been  in  progress  John  has  been 
past  the  age  of  training  and  has  been  employed  at  the  insti- 
tution as  a  farm  or  kitchen  helper.  He  has  an  "  awful  tem- 
per," attacks  of  which  appear  without  apparent  cause,  is 
disobedient  and  untruthfiiL  Except  for  his  outbursts  of 
temper  his  life  is  uneventful,  but  as  recently  as  September, 
1916,  he  was  in  discipline  for  throwing  a  knife  at  a  patient. 

As  might  be  expected  the  mental  tests  show  no  progress 
since  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  basal  year  has  remained  at  VI 
and  the  slight  differences  in  scoring  have  been  due  to  success 
or  failure  in  such  minor  accomplishments  as  naming  colors, 
the  davs  of  the  week,  etc. 
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Date  of   Examination  Age  Mental   Age     Betaxdatioa 

June,  1913   16  1-12  VII  3-5  4  1-2 

October,  1014 17  5-12  VII  1-5  5 

October,  1915 18  5-12  VII  5 

October,  1916 19  5-12  VII   2-5  5 

Although  at  first  he  was  classed  as  a  border-line  case  with 
a  possibility  of  his  improving  enough  to  raise  his  level  of 
intelligence,  subsequent  tests  together  with  abnormal  ^ea^ 
tions  to  discipline  and  environment  have  conclusively  proved 
that  he  is  mentally  defective,  incapable  of  earning  a  living, 
and  will  always  need  the  personal  supervision  that  obtains 
onlv  in  a  custodial  institution. 

« 

The  Patient's  Fraternity:  The  traits  which  the  seven 
l)ovs  in  this  fratemitv  have  in  common  are  shown  in  the 
table  below: 


Name 


John 

Cal.  . 


Harry 
Torn 


Ifraac.  .  .  . 

Frank    .  . 
Wil.iam . 


Age 


19  5/12 
17 

15  11/12 
14 

12 
11 
9  7/12 


Mental 
a«e 


School  grade 


VII  2/5  None 

I 

VIII  3  5  Learned  little 

IX  3  5  1-B 

1X3  5  4th 


IX 


3rd 


Unknown'   Reported  bright . 


V4  5 


Falls  in  2Dd. 


Ugly  temper,  un- 
reliable. 

Untruthful,  un- 
ratable,  stupid 

Unstable,  crimi- 
nalistic. 

Bad  behavior, 
quarrelaoaie. 

Lies,  steals,  in- 
corrigible. 

Stubborn,  hard 
to  control. 

Stubborn  but 
qui:;t. 


Prtsentcart 


Custodial. 

F^ee  farm  Iwoe, 
under  rJpef- 
visioa. 

Custodial 

Free  farm  h<M». 

under     supc 

vision. 
Boarding  booc 

Free  homf  oadtf 

supeniska. 
With  his  mothflr. 


Aftt^r  the  mother  deserted  them,  the  five  boys  younger  th^n 
John  wore  j>laced  in  a  children's  home  and  soon  turned  over 
to  a  cliild-plaoing  a^renoy.  Harry  proved  to  be  so  unmanr.ge- 
aMo  that  he  was  returned  and  sent  to  the  Svraeuse  Slate 
IiK^titution  where  he  has  since  remained  exeept  for  short 
intervals  when  he  absconds.  His  criminalistic  tendeiicie? 
point  to  serious  troulile  in  the  future.  Isaac  stole  so  pe^ 
sist(»ntly  that  he  was  about  to  l>e  returned  to  the  countv  a^a 
iuMi-placea]>le  child  when  his  present  particularly  fortunate 
boarding  ]>lace  was  found  for  him.     Frank  has  been  placeJ 
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in  a  free  home  in  a  distant  State  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
investigator,  so  could  not  be  tested.  The  other  two  are  in 
free  farm  homes  under  supervision  and  both  are  problems. 
The  youngest  who  stayed  with  his  mother  is  feeble-minded 
but  has  not  yet  become  troublesome. 

As  the  table  shows,  John  differs  little  from  his  brothers 
and  it  is  almost  accidental  that  he  has  custodial  care  rather 
than  some  of  the  others.  Custodial  care  for  Harry  hiuged 
upon  the  fact  that  he  was  ungovernable. 

The  half-sibs  of  John  by  the  same  mother  are  uo  better. 
The  first  died  in  infancy  of  convulsions.  The  second,  a  girl,, 
was  undoubtedly  feeble-minded  and  died  young,  leaving  twoj 
children.  The  third,  a  young  fellow  uuder  thirty,  is  "just  a. 
common  chicken  thief,"  who  is  feeble-minded.  He  is  unmar- 
ried and  works  as  a  farm  laborer. 

The  Father's  Family:  The  father's  family  has  been  poor 
stock  for  generations,  considered  by  the  neighbors  as  shift- 
less and  lazy,  poor  and  very  ignorant,  but  not  vicious.  Moat.< 
of  tiem  have  stayed  in  the  mountains,  but  one  branch  hns] 
gone  to  a  nearby  city  where  they  are  counted  among  thO' 
lowest  class;  the  men  are  day  laborers,  idle  in  the  winter; 
the  girls  immoral. 

The  Mother's  Family:  They  are  much  Ibe  siime  kind  of 
people.  One  has  served  a  prison  term  for  rape,  another 
absconded  with  a  married  woman  and  some  money,  another 
is  said  to  be  doing  well.  There  is  a  report,  not  confirmed,  of 
con^Tilsious  in  the  family. 

The  mental  deficiency  of  these  children  might  have  iteen 
predicted  before  their  birth,  hut  the  public  paid  no  active 
attention  to  them  until  they  became  public  charges.  It  is 
prr)bable  that  now  such  couflitions  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  and  the  chihiren  wouhi  have  Iteen  removed 
earlier  on  the  ground  of  improper  guardianship.  All  of  these 
boys,  with  the  p<js8ible  exception  of  Frank,  are  properly  cus- 
todial cases;  two  of  them  have  found  custodial  care,  the 
others  have  the  chance  of  carrying  on  the  line  to  the  next 
generation  unless  they  are  so  unattractive  as  to  prevent  their 
finding  mates.     Through  the  placing-out  agency  the  burden 
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has  been  placed  upon  other  States  and  as  yet  no  protest  has 
arisen.  A  eugenic  program  for  the  family  calls  for  the  aid- 
ing of  the  line.  Here  sterilization  might  be  a  plauBiUe  eolih 
tion.  It  seems  fair  that  the  community  which  has  fostered 
such  a  family  should  be  responsible  for  its  future  care  rather 
than  have  the  burden  placed  upon  some  other  State  or  section 
of  the  Stata 

This  family,  as  did  the  Baker  family,  No.  2  (p.  116),  pre- 
sents a  grave  problem  in  plaeingout  work  and  it  also  illns- 
trates  the  point  made  in  the  case  of  No.  82,  Philip  Wagner 
(p.  152),  that  well-disposed,  feeUesDiiiided  boys  often  find  & 
place  for  themselves  in  farm  homes  under  kindly  supervision. 

No.  27,  Fred  Shepherd,  Age  13  3-12,  Mental  Age  IX  2-5. 

Heredity:  Mother  feeble-minded,  immoral,  pauper. 
Mother's  sister  epileptic,  died  at  Craig  Colony.  Moth^'s 
brother  worthless  and  shiftless.  Supposed  father  worthless, 
his  parents  subnormal. 

The  Environment:  He  comes  from  a  family  living  in  i 
secluded  settlement  of  huts  several  miles  from  a  village  or  t 
railroad,  known  as  Woodchuck  City,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  huts  are  spoken  of  as  Woodchucks.  The  history  of  Fred 
is  typical  of  the  offspring  of  the  degenerate  mountain  stoct 

The  Mother:  She  is  a  i)oor,  weak,  feeble-minded  woman 
with  a  mentality  estimated  at  Vlll  years.  For  part  of  her 
life  she  has  been  a  public  charge,  at  other  times  she  has  been 
maintained  by  men  for  whom  she  kept  house.  She  is  amiable, 
easily  i)leased,  and  well-meaning.  The  neighbors,  recogniz- 
ing her  deficiency,  make  allowances  for  her  transgression 
from  recognized  standards  of  morality. 

The  Patient:  Fred,  the  only  child,  is  illegitimate.  Asi 
b;il>y  he  hiul  an  aggravated  case  of  rachitis,  as  a  result  of 
which  dentition  was  delayed  until  he  was  ten  years  old  and 
his  pormiinent  set  of  teeth  was  not  complete  until  he  was 
fourteen.  Also  on  accoimt  of  that  disorder  he  could  not  walk 
when  he  was  five  years  old,  so  his  mother  was  persuaded  to 
let  him  go  away  for  treatment.  From  that  time  until  the 
investigator  called  upon  her  eight  years  later  she  had  nerer 
heard  from  her  child,  and  then  her  interest  was  cfaieflv  con- 
cerned in  knowing  if  he  had  ever  learned  to  walk. 
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Fred  stayed  in  the  hospital  for  three  years  and  had  several 
operations  to  straighten  his  legs.  Then^  when  tiie  hospital 
reported  that  it  could  do  nothing  more  for  him  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  orphan  asylum  and  shortly  after  to  a  placing-out 
agency.  From  the  latter  he  was  returned  to  the  orphan 
asylum  within  four  months  as  not  placeable.  By  this  time 
he  was  eight  years  old.  When  he  was  tsvelve  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  orphan  asylum  urged  that  he  be  sent  to  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  as  he  was  not  able  to  do  first 
grade  work  and  was  developing  irritable,  violent  spdls  and 
needed  special  care.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum  March  20,  1912. 

In  the  institution  he  is  classed  as  one  of  the  brighter  boys 
and  a  well-developed  sense  of  rhythm  has  made  him  success- 
ful in  kindergarten  games.  He  has  shown  some  ability  at 
the  piano.  His  caretakers  feel  that  he  is  deteriorating  and 
is  less  promising  than  he  was  a  year  ago.  His  disposition  is 
fair,  he  is  usually  compliant  and  obedient,  but  at  times 
becomes  very  stubborn.  His  mental  ability  is  such  that  he 
should  be  able  to  lead  a  useful  life  under  supervision.  He 
makes  a  fair  appearance  for  he  is  alert  and  quick  and  has  a 
ready  smile.  He  is  often  called  upon  to  exhibit  his  tongue 
which  is  fissured  and  verj^  long. 

Date  of   Examination  Age  Mental   Age    Retardation 

December,  1913    11  5-12         VII  3-5  3 

October,  1914 12  3-12       VIII  4-5  4 

October,  1915 13  3-12  IX  2-5  3 

Relatives:  Fred's  mother  had  a  sister  who  was  a  low 
grade  epileptic,  cared  for  first  at  the  almshouse,  and  later  at 
Craig  Colony  where  she  died.  A  brother  is  a  worthless, 
shiftless  man.  He  is  married  but  has  had  no  children  so  that 
this  line  of  the  family  is  likely  to  be  ended.  Fred's  maternal 
grandparents  are  of  the  worthless,  shiftless  type.  The 
reputed  father  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  biggest  liar 
in  the  village,  and  his  mother  is  subnormal.  The  only 
brother  of  the  reputed  father  became  the  victim  of  a  drug 
habit  and  committed  suicide,  but  his  descendants  are  normal. 
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Fred  seeras  to  bo  the  only  one  with  the  possibility  of  traas- 
mtttiog  the  defective  germ  plasm.  Hence  if  he  continues  to 
be  cared  for,  a  weak  line  will  be  ended. 

Social  Aoenoies  Conceened  With  the  Cases 
Of  these  thirty-two  families  under  investigation  but  three  haw 
not  come  under  the  care  of  some  social  agency  at  some  time.    , 
Many  of  the  families  here  described  have  been  chronic  cases  witb 
tlie  charity  organizations,  and  it  is  families  such  as  these  whicrk.^ 
keeji  up  the  supply  of  long-stnnding,  hopeioss  coses.     The  assia*^ ' 
ance  given  these  families  has   been   dependent   more  upon   th-^^ 
activities  of  the  social  agencies  than  upon  the  aculeness  of  th^^^ 
situation  iu  the  families,  that  is,  conditions  in  a  family  whicl    •' 
called  for  interference  continued  for  a  longer  time  in  communitici-   ^a 
where  no  social  workers  were  employed  than  in  those  where  sociaT-J 
workers  were  located. 
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In  New  York  State  the  principal  social  agencies  in  addition  to 
the  poor  law  officials  are  the  county  children's  agencies,  the 
humane  societies,  the  placing-out  agencies,  and  in  the  larger  cities 
the  associated  charities.  The  charitable  institutions  are  the 
orphan  asylums,  the  State  custodial  and  reformatory  institutioniy 
the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  hospitals,  almshouses  and 
jails. 

Schedule  5  shows  the  social  agencies  which  have  dealt  with 
various  members  of  the  immediate  families  of  these  cases  wfaD 
have  come  under  the  Q^re  of  these  agencies.  In  this  schedule  2W 
individuals  are  under  consideration,  the  64  parents  of  the  83 
families  and  the  200  children  which  make  up  the  number  of 
patients  and  their  fraternities.  Of  the  members  of  these  families 
69  have  been  in  orphan  asylums ;  55  in  cutsodial  institutions;  5 
in  reformatories;  8  in  almshouses;  12  are  known  to  have  been  in 
hospitals  at  public  expense.  No  doubt  other  cases  occurred  which 
escaj>ed  notice  in  the  investigation.  County  children's  agenfies 
assisted  in  the  disi)08ition  of  30  of  the  children  and  placinp^wt 
agencies  dealt  with  23.  Five  of  the  thirty-two  families  have  been 
under  the  care  of  associated  charities.  The  reason  that  more  of 
them  have  not  had  such  care  is  that  few  of  them  were  citv  families. 
Jliimane  societies  have  been  called  in  to  deal  with  four  of  the 
families.  S(»ven  of  the  thirty-two  fathers  have  been  in  jail,  and 
two  of  the  mothers  in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

The  family  of  Frederick  Shores,  consisting  of  six  persons,  has 
come  un(l(T  the  care  of  an  orphan  asylum,  humane  society,  a  cus- 
todial asylum,  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  the  poor  law  officers  of  two 
cities,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  police  and  has  bewi  4 
burden  ujH)n  the  relatives. 

Xo.  28,  Frederick  Shores,  Age  11  1-2,  Mental  Age  VI  4-5. 

11  credit ij:  Father  laz}',  alcoholic,  immoral,  subnormal  3 
gaml)ler.  ilother  snl)normal,  immoral,  tubercular.  Father'* 
mother  ei)il(»ptic,  the  family  respectable.  Mother's  family 
of  low  moral  standards  with  three  generations  of  illcgitimact. 
Three  sibs  feeble-minded.    Half-sister  immoral. 

The  Parents:    The  parents  of  Frederick  are  from  a  n(^ 

community  of  a  small  city  which  by  its  location  is  practically 

an  island  without  connection  with  other  colored  familicts* 

er,  Joe,  is  from  one  of  the  best  of  these  families 
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his  people  are  respected  and  self-supporting,  but  his  mother 
died  at  58  of  ^ilepsy  of  seven  months'  duration.  The 
fathers  fraternity  are  good  citizens  but  Joe  is  a  sullen, 
unpleasant  man  for  whom  no  one  has  a  good  word.  He 
drinks,  gambles,  prefers  other  women  to  his  wife,  has  never 
supported  his  family  and  is  in  every  way  socially  undesir- 
able. He  was  slow  to  learn  in  school  and  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  he  is  subnormal,  although  not  feeble-minded. 

The  mother,  Mae,  is  from  a  lower  type  of  family  which 
has  been  promiscuous  in  its  relations.  She  is-  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  and  with  her  own  ill^itimate  child  and  grand- 
child she  furnishes  an  example  of  three  generations  of 
illegitimacy.  She  is  subnormal  in  intelligence,  that  is,  she 
is  able  to  do  housework  and  kitchen  drudgery  under  direc- 
tion but  if  left  entirely  to  herself  does  not  get  along  well, 
is  slow  and  plodding.  Her  moral  standards  are  low,  like 
other  members  of  her  family.  At  17  years  she  had  an  illegiti- 
mate child  and  since  her  separation  from  her  husband  she 
has  had  other  connections. 

The  marriage  of  these  two  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 
They  were  supported  for  the  most  part  by  Joe's  father  until 
after  three  children,  of  whom  one  died,  were  bom.  Then 
Joe  deserte-d  his  family,  going  to  a  distant  city.  The  local 
authorities  discouraged  her  plan  for  bringing  action  for  non- 
support  for  they  knew  that  nothing  could  be  collected  from 
the  good-for-nothing  Joe,  but  when  he  sent  for  her  to  come 
to  him  she  was  gladly  helped  to  go,  for  in  this  way  the  burden 
of  their  support  would  be  thrown  upon  another  city.  In 
their  new  home  two  more  children  were  born.  Joe  worked 
fitfully,  drank  and  gambled,  and  Mae  would  not  go  out  to 
work  to  help  along.  Finally  she  left  him  and  the  two  older 
boys  while  she  took  the  two  little  girls  back  to  her  homo  city 
with  her.  The  two  boys,  Samuel,  aged  9,  and  Fro<l  the 
patient,  aged  5,  were  left  alone  until  the  Humane  Society 
remove<l  them  to  the  orphan  asylum.  Here  the  mental  defi- 
ciency of  both  of  them  was  apparent  and  plans  were  made 
for  their  transfer  to  Rome.  This  was  accomplished  July 
28,  1911.  Sam  was  a  low  grade  patient,  uncleanly,  unable 
to  learn  or  comprehend.     He  died  August  8,  1014. 
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The  Patient:    Fred  was  admitted  to  the  Borne  State  Cos- 
Todial  July  28,  1911.    After  the  death  of  Sam  an  iateilig^it 
paternal  auBt  was  given  permiasicHi  to  take  him  to  her  bome; 
Fred  was  then  10  years  old,  a  stui^d,  undeanlyy  imdernied 
colored  child  with  a  flat  noae,  poorly  formed  ear%  hi^  pthte, 
and  irregular  teeth.    The  aunt  was  dismayed  at  the  tadE  of 
caring  for  this  child  since  he  seemed  hopeloBB  in  comparisoi 
with  her  own  bright  12-year-old  boy,  but  ahe  patienth  set 
to  work  to  teach  him  to  be  dean.     Thia  ahe  aooomplidiel 
in  about  a  year.    Ue  was  sent  to  the  public  achool  where  it 
first  he  was  not  able  to  do  first  grade  wock,  but  in  Maich, 
1917,  when  he  was  12  he  was  doing  second  grade  work  quite 
acceptably  and  was  a  quiet,  well-behaved  child.     He  hai 
responded  to  the  painstaking,  intelligmt  training  he  lua 
received  and  while  he  will  probably  remain  a  low  gxade 
moron,  it  is  quite  possible  that  with  the  formatixm  of  good 
habits  he  may  be  able  to  do  simple  work  under  dixeetioD.  Hh 
mental  i)rogress  has  been  slow. 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Montal   Ag!»    1MuM6m 

December,  1913 9  8-18  IV  S-5  i 

Xovemlier,  1914 10  2-19  VI  4 

October,  1915 11  1-12  VI  4-5  4 

Fritternity:  The  oldest  child  in  the  family,  Sam,  htf 
nl ready  l>oeu  ik'scrilK^d  as  a  low  grade  inxbecileu  The  nflct 
child  dicil  of  pneumonia  at  6  months  of  age.  Fred  is  the  next 
nud  after  him  conies  Mabel  who  at  6  9-12  yean  of  age  tffti 
IV  4-5  years  mentally.  She  is  cared  for  by  her  greit- 
grandmother  while  her  mother  goes  out  by  the  day  to  woikr 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  children  who  is  even  in  part  snp- 
jwrttnl  by  either  of  the  parenta  As  the  family  reccgnitt 
lier  as  imusually  backward,  imable  to  learn  in  achool  or  to 
do  errands,  it  seems  safe  to  consider  her  a  feebleminded 
chihl.  The  youngest,  Julia,  is  a  talkative,  backward  dfld 
who  grades  III  .*^5  years  mentally  at  5  9-12  years^  irfwoi 
her  relatives  admit  is  stupi<l.  A  maternal  great-aunt  carei 
for  her.  Beft)re  her  marriage  ^Mae,  the  mother  had  o 
illegitinuUe  child  who  is  reported  to  be  bright  hut  immoial, 
and  her  illegitimate  child  has  just  begun  to  walk  and  talk  it 
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Sinre  Mae  has  been  back  to  her  home  city  she  has  gone 
out  to  work  liy  the  djiy  and  has  supjiortecl  herself  exi'ept  for 
the  tinio  she  has  had  treatment  in  a  tuberciiloeis  sanitarium. 
The  father  has  workoil  and  loafed  as  nsnal  aiid  is  said  to  Iw 
Hvui^  with  another  woman.  As  far  as  ean  l)e  learned,  the 
mother's  family  hove  heen  of  normal  intelligence  with  some 
muaical  ahility,  hut  with  hiw  moral  standards, 

TnK  Oai'HAN  Asylums 
Tke  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charitiee  for  the  year  ending 
uie  30,  1917,  shows  (pp.  90  to  101)  that  during  that  year 
16.547  children  were  admiitpfl  to  orj>hfm  asylums  or  homea  for 
i^ihlren.  Of  these  10,6f)r>  were  committed  or  aecepted  as  public 
rges,  Tablca  A  and  B  in  that  report  (Appendix,  Sect,  2)  give 
In  detail  the  causes  for  commitment  and  dependency  of  the  chil- 
dfen  as  shown  hy  the  records  of  ndmiasion.  Of  these  10,695 
(^ildren  only  315  are  orphans,  and  5,B8G  have  both  parents  living. 
The  three  large  groups  of  these  dependent  children  with  both 
parents  liviug  fall  into  the  class  of  proi)er  guardianship  lacking 
on  part  of  one  or  both  parents,  mother  sick,  crippled,  in&ane, 
feeble-minded,  or  otherwise  physically  or  mentally  ineapnble,  and 
etild  delinquent,  Ungovernable,  disorderly,  truant  or  vagrant. 
The  foundlings  or  illt^timate  children  make  up  a  little  more 
tban  one-tenth  of  the  public  charges.  This  tabulation  shows  that 
the  cases  described  in  this  re|K)rt  are  not  special  or  isolated 
inetanees,  hul  are  a  part  of  one  of  the  main  currents  carrying 
tiie  children  into  the  orphan  asylumfj  of  the  State. 

No  spocsl  case  is  given  here  to  exemplifv  the  relation  between 
the  subnormal  families  and  the  orphan  asylums,  but  attention 
is  calle«l  to  the  following:  No.  5,  Helen  Cleve«  (p.  5+) ;  No.  6, 
Eva  Oorhin  (|).  l-2li) ;  No.  10,  John  Hale  (p.  81);  No.  12, 
JIatthew  nigpiifl  (p.  TO)  ;  No.  13,  Rnli>h  Ingalls  (p.  66)  ;  No.  25, 
Edward  Summons  fp.  37). 

pLACtXO-OtT  AOEHCLES 

An  important  phase  of  the  care  of  dependent  children  is  the 
placing  of  them  in  homes  for  adoption  or  in  free  homes.  Given 
normal  children  and  good  homes,  the  merit  of  Bueh  a  Byatem  is 
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who  are  not  a  menace  to  the  community,  may  he  placed  in 
specially  chosen  homes. 

(b)  Mentality. 

No  child  should  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  for  family 
life  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  peculiar,  backward, 
retarded  in  school,  or  mentally  slower  than  the  ordinary  child 
of  his  age.  If  his  mental  deficiency,  however,  results  in  such 
conduct  as  to  be  an  actual  danger  to  himself  or  to  others 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  family  life,  he  should  either 
be  placed  in  a  family  home  selected  for  its  ability  to  afford 
special  supervision,  or  in  a  custodial  institution.  Border- 
line and  doubtful  cases  of  mental  ability  should  be  placed 
in  boarding  homes  rather  than  free  homes,  and  under  special 
supervision,  pending  determination  of  their  mental  status. 
Children  pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  be  defi- 
nitely feeble-minded,  should  be  placed  in  suitable  institu- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  adequate  institutional  provision, 
boarding  in  carefully  selected  families  may  be  the  next  best 
alternative. 

(c)  Character  and  Disposition. 

Xo  child  should  be  deprived  of  a  trial  in  a  family  home 
because  of  an  undesirable  disposition  or  unfortunate  habits, 
unless  such  disposition  and  habits  constitute  a  source  of 
actual  danger  to  himself  or  to  others  in  the  community,  which 
cannot  be  overcome  by  home  life  under  ordinary  conditions. 
A  child  whose  conduct  may  be  an  actual  danger  to  others, 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  family  life,  should  either 
be  placed  in  a  family  home  selected  for  its  ability  to  afford 
si)ecial  supervision,  or  in  a  reformatory  institution.  Border- 
line and  doubtful  cases  should  be  under  special  supervision, 
both  by  the  family  and  by  the  placing-out  agency,  pending 

determination  of  the  necessitv  of  commitment. 

%/ 

(d)  Heredity. 

A  child,  both  of  whose  parents  are  obviously  feeble- 
minded, or  have  been  pronounced  feeble-minded  by  com- 
})etent  authorities,  should  not  be  placed  in  a  free  home  for 
adoption,  but  may  be  boarded  in  a  family  under  careful 
sui)ervisi()n  until  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child  is  clearly 
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established.  A  child,  one  or  both  of  vlioae  pcrentB  U9 
epileptic,  insane,  of  weak  or  degencfate  stock,  or  of  doubtM 
mentality,  or  who  are  reputed  to  be  feeUe-minded,  dmU 
not  be  placed  in  a  free  home  for  adoption  naleM  die  foettr 
parents  are  fully  informed  aa  to  the  chUd'a  hbtoiy,  md  tie 
able  to  understand  the  responsihilitj  they  are  ■■nimini^  If 
such  a  child  has  reached  an  age  at  which  his  i— »»«l  monl 
and  i)hysical  status  can  be  reaaonaUj  detegminedy  he  AmiU 
be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  his  indiTidnal  csapaeitj  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  his  heredity. 

P^lward  Baker,  Xo.  2,  presents  a  problem  of  especial  interat 
in  the  ethics  of  placing-out  children  since  the  father  was  also 
a  placed-out  child. 

Xo.  2,  Edward  Baker,  Age  7  1-12,  Moirtal  Age  VH  1^ 

Heredity:  !Mother  feeble-minded,  the  resolt  of  a  eoam 
marriage  in  a  low-class  family,  witii  a  tendeacy  to  wandfl^ 
lust  Mother's  mother  inmioraL  Mstiier's  father  immoraL 
Father  subnormal,  industrious,  well-meaning:  His  familj' 
bistort'  not  determined.  Fraternity:  A  aiatar  oi  doafatfal 
mentality.  Two  paternal  half-sisters  feeble-minded,  meor 
talitv  of  the  third  not  ascertained. 

The  Paiieni:  Edward  was  bom  Septambor  SS,  1909,  tbe 
oldest  child  of  his  mother  then  32  yean  of  i^bl  The  &iiiilj 
at  the  time  were  living  in  a  tenant  honse  in  a  fair  •farming 
community  near  the  Canadian  border,  and  eonaiatod  of  tbe 
parents  and  two  paternal  half-sisters.  As  a  habgf  EdwiH 
was  particularly  attractive.  Illness  and  ipaama  are  daoied, 
but  when  at  two  years  of  age  he  was  takoi  to  the  orphan 
asylum  by  his  father  he  gave  evidences  of  groas  Bi^^bct  and 
was  bruised  by  beatings.  In  the  orphan  asyhmL  he  was 
considered  feeble-minded  as  he  hardly  talked,  and  cried  most 
of  the  tima  When  three  years  of  age  he  was  seat  to  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  As  he  grew  oldc^  be 
improved  so  steadily  that  he  stood  out  in  strikiBg  contrast 
to  the  other  children  on  the  ward.  He  showed  himsdf 
likeable,  well-behaved,  plucky,  with  a  strong  iaelination  to 
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have  his  own  way,  but  with  a  good  disposition.  In  class 
work  he  was  ready  and  responsive.  The  petting  and  atten- 
tion which  he  received  from  teachers  and  attendants  with 
whom  he  was  a  favorite  somewhat  compensated  for  the  unfa- 
vorable environment  of  the  wards  and  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  feeble-minded  children  he  appeared  to  be  a 
promising  child.  Mental  examinations  extending  over  a 
period  of  four  years  showed  steady  growth,  and  in  October, 
1916,  there  was  no  retardation  according  to  the  Binet  tests. 
In  interest,  promptness,  and  general  reactions  Edward 
appeared  to  be  a  normal  child. 

Date  of   Examination  Age  Mental  A^e    Retardation 

December,  1913    4  3-12  III  1 

October,  1914 5  1-12  IV  2-5  1 

October,  1915 6  1-12  V  1-5  1 

October,  1916 7  1-12  VU  1-5  0 

In  view  of  his  steady  development,  discharge  was  recom- 
mended in  October,  1915,  as  soon  as  his  bad  case  of  adenoids 
should  be  corrected.  However,  the  adenoids  were  not 
removed  and  his  discharge  was  not  accomplished  until 
November,  1916,  when  he  was  sent  back  to  the  orphan 
asylum  from  which  he  had  come.  At  this  time  he  was  a 
sturdy,  well-built  boy,  with  brown  eyes,  a  forehead  some- 
what too  narrow,  but  with  no  physical  abnormalities,  and  a 
bright  expression.  At  the  orphan  asylum  he  was  considered 
a  placeable  child  and  in  January,  1917,  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  placing-out  agency.  This  society  in  March,  1917,  wrote 
that  Edward  was  dull  and  troubled  with  enuresis  and  the 
removal  of  the  adenoid  growths  had  not  made  any  improve- 
ment in  his  mentality.  They  considered  him  backward,  and 
possibly  deficient  Edward's  previous  history  had  not 
accompanied  him  and  evidently  this  difference  in  opinion 
concerning  him  depended  directly  upon  comparing  him  with 
the  brightOT  children  of  the  placing-out  agency,  rather  than 
the  duller  children  of  the  custodial  asylum,  and  even  in 
the  orphan  asylum  the  standards  of  comparison  were  not 
high. 
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the  same  problem  as  Edward.  She  is  now  in  her  third  free 
home  where  she  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  She  is  so  nearly 
normal  that  at  six  years  of  age  she  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise,  yet  she  is  unstable  and  excitable. 

The  half-sibs:  There  were  three  Baker  girls  by  the  first 
wife.  The  oldest  of  these  is  18  and  has  a  mentality  estimated 
at  VII  years.  She  is  over-developed,  and  so  dirty  and  lazy 
that  she  is  useless  as  kitchen  help,  and  her  housekeeping 
is  typically  that  of  a  feeble-minded  person.  Although 
brought  up  in  a  decent  home,  and  married,  she  is  immoral. 
Her  first  baby,  a  monstrosity,  died,  but  there  is  everj'  pros- 
pect of  her  bearing  many  children  to  continue  a  bad 
Canadian  line  in  Xew  York  State.  As  might  be  expected, 
her  husband  is  an  inferior  man.  She  is  legally  married 
and  not  dei>endent  upon  public  charity  so  there  seems  no 
ground  for  interference  although  her  mentality  is  such  as 
would  warrant  custodial  care.  Her  sister  at  14  is  in  the 
fourth  grade  in  school,  is  ambitionless  and  mentally  defec- 
tive, but  is  a  brighter  and  better  girl  than  the  older  one. 
The  youngest  of  the  half-sibs  was  adopted  by  an  uncle  in 
Canada  and  is  reported  to  be  bright  in  school.  The  mother 
of  these  children  was  feeble-minded. 

Xothing  can  be  learned  of  the  father's  family. 

The  mother's  family  is  a  large  and  shiftless  one  about 
whom  many  jokes  are  told.  One  brother  of  the  mother  is 
liable  for  arrest  if  he  comes  back  home;  one  never  came  back 
from  the  Cuban  war,  and  the  northwest  has  claimed  two  of 
them.    One  sister  is  believed  to  l)e  normal. 

The  family  history  is  bad,  but  not  startlingly  so  to  one 
who  is  familiar  with  feeble-minded  families.  The  father's 
progeny  is  bad.  He  himself  is  a  useful  farm  hand.  The 
I)oor-law  officials  have  reported  the  whereabouts  of  the  family 
as  unknown  for  the  last  four  years  although  the  father  had 
been  living  all  of  the  time  within  fourteen  miles  of  the 
authorities  so  reporting. 

DiSTRIilUTION   OF  CaRES  TO   StATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Th(»  Stiite  Board  of  Charities  has  called  attention  repeatedly 
to  tlic  neo<I  of  a  central  system  which  will  insure  a  proper  dis- 
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mentally  defective,  but  she  was  devoted  to  and  dependent 
upon  him,  and  while  her  mother  lived  to  direct  the  household 
affairs  they  managed  to  got  along,  but  after  her  death  the 
children  were  utterly  n^lected  and  with  no  one  to  care  for 
them.  The  mother  was  later  admitted  to  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum  and  has  remained  there. 

The  Patient:  Elliott  is  an  excessively  good-natured  boy  of 
14  years,  childish  in  appearance  with  an  expansive  grin. 
He  has  hazel  eyes,  large  projecting  ears  which  are  asymmetri- 
cal, very  irregular  teeth,  fissured  tongue,  and  poor  motor 
coordination.    His  mental  progress  has  been  slow^ 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Mental  Age  Retardation 

January,  1913    10  8-12  V  4-5            5 

October,  1914 12  5-12  V  3-5           6 

October,  1915 13  5-12  VI                  6 

October,  1916 14  5-12  VII  1-5           5 

Fraternity :  The  father  was  18  years  old  when  the  first 
child  was  born.  Others  followed  and  their  slow  mental 
development  showed  that  they  were  mentally  defectiva  In 
all  there  were  nine  children,  of  whom  the  four  youngest  died, 
while  all  of  the  living  ones  with  the  exception  of  the 
daughter,  the  second  in  line  of  birth,  are  feeble-minded,  of 
the  custodial  tyj)e.  After  the  death  of  the  grandmother  the 
children  were  utterly  neglected  and  had  no  one  to  care  for 
them.  The  commitment  of  the  defective  children  to  an  insti- 
tution for  the  feeble-minded  seemed  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem.  This  was  accomplished  in  November,  1904,  for 
the  three  oldest  ones,  then  5,  6,  and  11  years  of  age  respec- 
tively. They  are  described  at  that  time  as  being  quite 
attractive.  In  the  following  March  they  were  all  discharged 
from  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  yet  proved  that  they  were  feeble-minded.  Their 
dischnrge  made  the  situation  at  home  as  acute  as  it  had  been 
l)efore,  so  the  obvious  move  was  to  apply  for  their  admission 
to  the  Syracuse  State  Institution.  This  was  accomplished 
the  same  month  for  the  oldest  boy  and  the  two  others  were 
admitted  the  next  vear. 
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An  acquaintance  of  ten  years  with  these  childien  bii 
proved  conclusively  that  they  are  coatodial  caaea,  and  nor 
that  their  years  of  training  are  past  they  should  go  back  ti 
the  Borne  State  Custodial  Asylum  where  the  cost  of  iiitiiito> 
nance  is  less.  The  State  gained  nothing  by  their  first  dii- 
charge  from  Rome,  since  they  needed  custodial  care.  Tb 
contention  that  they  might  not  prove  to  be  feeble-miiHU 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  yet  an  investigation  of  the  eoi- 
dition  likely  to  be  created  by  their  return  home  would  prob- 
ably have  resulted  in  their  retention  in  the  institntioiL 

These  children  are  similar  in  type,  all  inoffensive,  ham- 
less,  and  good-natured,  with  mentalities  ranging  betvM 
VII  and  VIII  years.  Convulsions  in  childhood  are  deoiad 
for  all  except  Bessie  who  is  also  the  only  one  for  ^dioiii  nj 
illnesses  are  reported. 


Namb 

Age 

Mental 
age 

Jacob 

Ida 

24  2/12 
21 

18  10/12 

17  10  12 
14  5/12 

VII  4/5 
Normal 

VIII 

VII    2/5 
VII     1,5 

JuliuB 

Bpssic 

Elliot 

School  grade 


I 

High  school  and 

buaineas  achool 

I 

I 

None 


Can  add  to 

Good  diapoaitioa,  ^ 
Good-natured.  cUtan,  doca  a'^littk 
work. 


Tlu^  iiornial  chil<l  in  the  family  is  the  second  in  line  ^ 
birth,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  plausible  explanation  1» 
ai'eonnt  for  her.  If  the  extreme  youth  of  the  parents  ki' 
an  elTec-t  ujxm  the  ehildreu,  then  the  younger  children  ahouM 
have  luHMi  l)rifjliter  rather  than  the  next  to  the  oldest  ont 
The  fact  that  tlie  father's  family  cannot  be  investiptrf 
makes  it  impossihle  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  inherit- 
jiiu'e  is  folK)wiii^  tlie  Meiidelian  law.  The  mother  is  posi- 
tively feel)le-miiuUMl,  more  talkative  and  unstable  than  te 
ehihlren,  Imt  c^f  alnnit  tlie  same  grade  of  mentalitv.  Tk 
father,  thmi^h  normal,  was  the  thirteenth  child  in  the  fam^lr 
and  the  tirst  to  survive  infancy.  A  younger  brother  of  tb 
father  is  stated  ti^  he  normal,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  n* 
bers.  but  this  cannot  l>e  verified.    The  mother  was  the  onb 
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child  of  her  family  who  lived  to  grow  up.  Her  father  was  a 
pronounced  alcoholic  and  this  is  the  assigned  cause  of  Sarah's 
deficiency. 

This  family  has  been  a  great  financial  burden  upon  the 
State,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  computed  in  the  description 
of  the  Corbin  family. 

The  Cost  of  the  Feeble-Minded 

The  cost  of  the  feeble-minded  has  a  very  practical  bearing  upon 
the  handling  of  the  problem.  It  has  a  three-fold  aspect,  first  the 
aid  given  through  organized  agencies,  as  the  public  and  private 
charities,  the  institutions,  jails,  etc.,  which  can  be  computed; 
second,  the  cost  to  the  community  in  the  nature  of  help  given  by 
neighbors  and  relatives,  the  cost  to  the  school  system  in  repeat- 
ing grades,  the  petty  thefts,  the  policing  of  the  city,  the  machinery 
of  the  courts,  etc.,  items  which  are  real  and  yet  cannot  be  esti- 
mated; third,  the  cost  to  the  community  of  lowered  moral  stand- 
ards, vicious  training  of  children  and  ruined  lives,  items  too  costly 
to  be  expressed  in  monetary  terms.  Thus  any  computation  that 
can  be  made  fails  to  tell  the  whole  story.  The  great  argument 
for  the  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded  who  nee<l  it  is  ibe 
humanitarian  one  of  protection  due  to  its  weak  members  from 
the  State,  yet  as  an  insurance  against  greater  burdens  in  the  next 
gv^neration  it  is  a  proposition  which  appeals  to  the  practical  sense 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  Practically  every 
family  in  the  group  shows  instances  of  suffering  which  custodial 
care  in  this  or  the  preceding  generation  would  have  prevented. 
While  not  every  moron  becomes  a  source  of  expense,  still  the 
possibility  exists  for  any  feeble-minded  woman  without  adequate 
protection,  either  in  her  home  or  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
State  to  repeat  such  a  history  as  is  cited  below  in  Xo.  6,  the 
Corbin  familv. 

It  costs  no  more  to  rear  a  feeble-minded  child  than  a  normal 
one,  but  in  the  nonnal  family  this  exj)ense  is  borne  by  the  parents 
or  natural  guardian  and  the  value  of  the  productive  adult  repays 
the  exj)on(liture.  In  case  the  natural  guardian  is  lacking,  the 
training  by  the  State  of  the  normal  child  is  still  in  the  nature 
of  a  jjaying  investment.    But  since  the  imWile,  in  adult  life,  will 
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still  be  a  drain  upon  society,  the  ootlaj  from  tiie  beginning  ii 
wasted,  and  it  is  fair  to  compute  the  cost  from  inf ancj  as  a  boida 
ui)on  society. 

Those  morons  who  are  in  institutions  lighten  the  harden  saat 

what,  for  their  labor  enables  the  gaperintendeiatB  to  maintain  te 
institutions  at  the  prevailing  low  per  capita  cosL  All  of  tk 
children  in  this  study  over  fifteen  years  of  age  are  contributiii^ 
some  very  slightly,  toward  their  self-support  by  the  labor  vHaA 
they  perform.  Three  are  self-supporting  to  the  de^^ree  that  tkw 
return  to  the  shelter  of  the  institution  only  when  ilL 

The  Cor])in  family  described  below  has  been  the  meet  coedjm 
in  this  group  of  crises,  but  not  much  more  so  than  the  Rosaibai 
family  No.  24  (p.  120),  or  the  Moore  family  No.  20  (pu  28).  Tb 
Corbin  children  became  public  charges  when  oonditiooB  in  lb 
family  became  so  bad  that  the  poor  relief  ageoLcies  were  eaU 
upon  to  investigate.  From  March,  1906,  to  March,  1917,  thei 
older  children  cost  the  coimty  and  iState  $10,588,87,  the  compatt- 
tion  based  uix)n  the  weeks  of  residence  in  the  institutiosB  and  Ab 
}>er  capita  cost  in  the  institutions  as  given  in  the  report  of  At 
State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  year  1915. 

All)ert,  78  weeks  in  orphan  asyliun  at  $3«00  per 

week ^. $234  W 

Albert,  49 i  weeks  in  Syracuse  State  Institution  at 

$:5.05  jx^r  week   1,951  3» 

Adrian,  78  weeks  in  orphan  asylum  at  $3.00  per 

wi  (»k 284  W 

Adrian,  4J>4  weeks  in  Syracuse  State  Institution  at 

^')AK^  per  week   1,951  J» 

Angelina,  100  weeks  in  orphan  asylum  at  $3.00  per 

wec^k 300  00 

Aiiixelina,  4()0  wei»ks  in  Syracuse  State  Institution 

at  .S:».9:>  [>er  week 1,852  S5 

Kdna,  :2('0  W(vks  iu  orphan  asylum  at  $3.00  per 

w(H^k 780  00 

*  Kdna,  312  wivks  iu  Syracuse  State  Institution  at 

$o.S):>  iHT  week   1,233  *► 

Kva,   1*J»>  weeks  in  orphan  asylum  at  $3.25  per 

wtH^k 399  B 

•  Edna  dioil  Julv  22.   1917. 
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^  Hva,  83  weeks  in  orphan  asylum  at  $3.00  per  week  $249  00 
^'  Eva,  364  weeks  in  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 

at  $2.88  per  week 1,037  32 

X  Mabel,  113  weeks  in  orphan  asylum  at  $3.25  per 

^       week 367  25 


Total $10,588  87 


This  computation  was  made  just  before  the  two  younger  chil- 
<iren  were  committed  to  the  orphan  asylum  by  which  action  $3.00 
per  week  for  each  of  these  children  was  added  to  the  weekly  cost 
of  the  family.  At  present,  then,  there  are  four  children  at  the 
Syracuse  State  Institution  at  $200  each  per  year,  one  at  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  at  $150  per  year,  and  two  at  the  orphan 
asylum  at  $150  per  year  each,  making  a  yearly  cost  of  $1,250  for 
the  offspring  of  one  feeble-minded  alcoholic  woman. 

The  oldest  of  these  children  is  21  years  of  age,  and  while  two 
are  sickly  the  probabilities  are  that  this  burden  will  continue  many 
years.  The  labor  that  the  Corbin  children  can  perform  in  return 
for  their  maintenance  is  practically  negligible  as  they  are  able  to 
do  only  the  simplest  work  under  direction.  The  cost  of  their  care 
might  have  been  somewhat  reduced  by  transferring  the  boys  to  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  and  the  girls  to  the  Xewark  State 
Custodial  Asylum  when  they  passed  the  age  of  training,  and  the 
more  expensive  care  could  then  have  been  given  to  the  more 
promising  children.  The  question  of  distribution  of  cases  is 
discussed  under  No.  24,  the  Rosenkranz  family. 

The  aid  given  in  the  form  of  public  or  private  outdoor  relief 
has  not  been  great  in  the  Corbin  family.  The  unscrupulous  beg- 
ging of  the  Delamaters,  No.  8  (p.  130),  makes  it  impossible  to 
estimate  their  cost.  The  Rosenkranz  family  adds  to  the  yearly 
outlay  of  the  State  $900  by  their  three  inmates  in  the  Syracuse 
institution  and  two  at  Rome.  The  maintenance  of  the  Moore 
family,  Xo.  20,  costs  $800  a  year  as  there  are  four  children  in 
Rome  and  one  in  Syracuse. 
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No.  6,  Eva  (^orbin,  Age  12  3-12,  Mental  Age  VII  1-5. 

Heredity:  lather  alcoholic,  probably  feeble-minded. 
Mother  iWble-niinded,  alcoholic,  immoral,  from  a  low-grade 

family.       Frateriiitv:     Five    feeble-minded     brothers    and 

t.  »' 

sisters,  four  of  whom  are  in  State  institutions.  One  snh- 
normal. 

The  Father:  The  father  is  probably  a  feeble-minde<l  man. 
He  works  steadily,  holds  his  j>osition,  and  is  able  to  earn 
fair  wages.  He  is  illiterate,  unable  to  reason,  and  dull  of 
intellect  but  kind  and  affectionate,  and  with  a  helpful  wife 
might  have  passed  as  a  good  citizen.  He  is  a  steady  drinker 
but  does  not  lose  his  position  on  that  account.  His  family 
appear  to  be  low^  normals,  but  other  cases  of  feeble-minded- 
iiess  have  not  been  found. 

The  ^f other:  She  is  from  a  feeble-minded  familv  and  is 
herself  feeble-minded.  She  smokes  and  drinks  with  the 
men  who  come  to  the  house  in  her  husband ^s  absence.  At 
thirteen  years  of  age  she  was  married  upon  an  acquaintamf 
formed  in  hop  picking,  but  both  she  and  her  mother  insi:?ted 
that  she  was  sixteen.  Relatives  of  the  husband  helped  out 
for  many  years  but  one  after  another  gave  up  as  she  had  no 
desire  to  care  well  for  her  children.  Relatives  are  indignant 
that  the  family  was  not  permanently  broken  up  in  1906. 
for  thcv  recoiriiize  that  she  is  a  custodial  case  who  should 
never  have  married.  The  j)reseiit  generation  is  paying  the 
price  of  the  negkvt  of  the  past  one  and  this  generation  can 
w(dl  allord  the  great  cost  of  the  care  of  her  children  rather 
than  throw  an  increasing  burden  upon  the  next. 

The  Patient:  Eva  Corbin  was  bom  July  19,  1904,  the 
fifth  in  line*  of  l)irth  of  ten  children.  Her  mother  was  about 
2;")  \(\\vi^  old  at  the  time  of  Eva's  birth.  The  feeble-minded 
and  alcoholic  mother  was  both  unwilling  to  care  for  her 
family  and  incaj>able  of  doing  so.  Thus  conditions  in  the 
family  grew  worse  yearly  until  they  came  to  a  head  in 
JIarch,  lOOT),  when  the  birth  of  triplets  made  it  necessary 
to  call  in  relief  agencies.  At  that  time  the  two-year-old  Evt 
was  found  lying  in  a  soap  box,  utterly  neglected  and  under 
nourished,   with  a   large  sore  on  her  ankle  from  congttnt 
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wearing  of  her  shoes.  She  was  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum 
where  her  mental  deficiency  was  immediately  noticed  and 
after  four  years'  residence  there  she  was  sent  to  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  with  the  record  that  she  was  feeble-, 
minded,  was  destructive,  and  would  bite  and  scratch  her 
playmates. 

At  present  she  is  a  tidy,  quiet  child,  weak  and  undersized, 
with  a  head  that  is  broad  at  the  back  and  slants  forward  to 
form  a  narrow,  pointed  face.  Her  lips  are  thin  and  pale  and 
hardly  cover  her  teeth.  Palate  highly  arched,  tongue  with 
enlarged  papillae,  ears  large.  Is  very  thin,  evidently 
anaemic,  and  her  arms  are  very  hairy.  She  is  not  trouble- 
some on  the  wards,  but  is  too  dull  and  weak  to  do  any  useful 
work  and  is  growing  more  lifeless.  There  is  no  record  of 
illnesses  or  spasms. 

According  to  the  Binet  tests  she  has  made  some  progress 
in  the  last  four  years,  but  her  retardation  has  remained  about 
the  same. 

Date  of   Examination  Age  Mental   Age    Retardation 

December,  1913   9  5-12  IV  3-5  5 

October,  1914 10  3-12  VI  2-5  4 

October,  1915 11  3-12  VI  3-5  5 

October,  1916 12  3-12  VII  1-5  5 

She  is  a  feeble-minded  child  with  a  weak  hold  on  life. 
Early  neglect  no  doubt  had  its  eflfect  upon  her  health  but 
the  mental  condition  seems  to  be  due  to  heredity,  since  other 
members  of  her  fraternity  are  also  feeble-minded. 

Environment:  The  home  conditions  in  the  family  were  as 
bad  as  possible,  but  Eva  has  spent  all  of  her  life  since  she 
was  a  year  and  eight  months  old  in  institutions.  It  is  a 
rural  family  that  has  drifted  to  a  city  environment.  With 
good  cooperation  from  his  wife  the  father  might  have  sup- 
I)orted  the  family  for  he  works  regularly. 

The  Fraternity:  There  were  four  older  children  in  the 
familv  when  Eva  was  removed  from  the  home.  These  were 
sent  to  an  orphan  asylum  where  it  was  immediately  evident 
that  they  were  feeble-minded,  so  after  a  year  and  a  half 
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the  two  oldest  boys  were  seat  to  Syraeoae^  four  months  ktar 
one  of  the  girls  was  sent,  and  after  three  years  the  fomA 
girl  followed.  The  triplets  died  in  infaxugr.  The  commit- 
ment of  the  mother  to  the  almshouse  after  the  birth  of  dwM 
children  was  supposed  to  complete  the  separation  of  fte 
family,  but  within  a  month  her  husband  went  after  lio^ 
took  her  to  a  country  district,  and  two  more  diildren  wot 
born.  After  a  time  they  returned  to  thie  citj.  The  joangK 
children  stayed  with  the  parents  until  Mardiy  1917,  vha 
they  were  removed  by  the  court  for  improper  gnardiandnp^ 
to  an  orphan  asylum.  Application  has  alrea^  been  nude 
for  the  admission  of  one  of  these  to  Syracnae^  and  da 
youngest  who  appears  bright  re6em.bleB  her  aialer,  Edni,  at 
the  same  age  so  strongly  that  it  is  feared  ahe  will  also  ftM 
to  be  feeble-minded. 

The  status  of  the  ten  children  is  as  follows: 


No. 


Albert. . . 
Adrian.  . 
Angelina. 
Edna 


Eva. 


Age 


Mental 
age 


21  4/12 
19  6  12 

I 

14  8  12 
13  11   12 


12  3  12, 

I  i 


VII  4/5 

Xl/5 

VIII  1/5 

IX  1/5 


VII  1/5 


Mabel nicd  in  in 


Mildred. 
Marion. . 
John . . . . 
Florence . 


Died  ini 

Died  in  in 

8  11/ 12 

5  4  12 


infancy. 


ancy. 


ancy. 


IV  2/5 
IV  2/5 


Retar- 
dation 


4 
2 
4 
31 


*t 


Traiti 


oma. 


AmiaWe,  ner 

judsment  pL  ^ 
ineasant,   lajqr: 

worker. 
Affectkmate.        pod 

dJapoaJtioB,  fwB. 


Quiet. 


Amiabki,  riDj 

Amiable,  affeetionatei 


■I 
•I 
•t 


CwUKSri     tt 


XoTK — ^Testa  not  gj>*en  to  all  of  the  children  in  the 


This  summary  shows  that  all  of  the  living  diildren  are  Mit 
minded  with  the  exception  of  the  five-year-old  Ilonnea  H* 
reactions  to  the  tests  and  her  surroundings  would  indicate  t  fur 
chance  for  normal  development  were  it  not  for  the  statemeat  d 
those  who  have  known  all  of  the  ehildreiiy  that  die  ia  modi  lib 
Edna  who  was  just  as  bright  at  her  age. 


The  Ck)BncrNrrT  Menace  of  FxxBi.B-]CiinNBD  WoKiv 
This  group  of  family  studies  affords  aeveral  Ohutratki  rf 
feeble-minded  persons  living  useful  Uvea  without  institiltioi' 
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care,  but  almost  without  exception  such  liirnail  UcfecUs'es  are 
receiving  care  and  direction  from  some  source,  often  from  a  kind 
employer.  The  majority  of  these  useful  mental  defectives  are 
males  of  the  stable  type.  The  crucial  point  with  the  benign  moron 
is  adequate  protection  and  these  studies  show  no  case  of  a  feeble- 
minded girl  receiving  adequate  care  from  a  feeble-minded  mother. 
Too  often  the  feeble-minded  girl  is  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere 
created  by  a  feeble-minded  and  probably  immond  woman,  and 
even  the  })est  intentioned  moron  usually  fails  as  a  mother. 

The  laws  of  Xew  York  State  give  little  opportunity  for  pro- 
tecting society  from  the  fecundity  of  a  married  feeble-minded 
woman.  Frequently  before  marriage  some  cause  may  be  found 
for  a  eugenic  program,  but  after  marriage  there  seems  to  l)e  no 
grounds  for  separating  husband  and  wife  if  both  are  sane  and 
free  and  wish  to  remain  together  even  though  the  children  they 
produce  are  bound  to  be  social  burdens,  and  thej^  are  unable  to 
care  for  them.  The  laws  of  1914  provide  for  court  commitments 
of  mental  defectives  "  when  it  ean  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  the  individual  named  i^  feeble-minded  and  it  is 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  individual  and  the  community  that 
he  be  committed  to  a  public  institution  for  the  feeble-minded." 
(See  Appendix  Section  3.)  Many  times,  however,  the  feeble- 
minded mother  is  not  injuring  the  community  in  any  way  except 
in  the  production  of  mentally  defective  children-  The  w^ording 
of  the  law  seems  to  be  broad  enough  to  cover  such  a  case  but  the 
interpretation  of  it  has  not  reached  this  stage. 

The  rapidly  growing  underetanding  of  the  ways  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  problems  they  present  make  the  prospect  hopeful 
that  within  the  next  decade  the  courts  may  find  justification  for 
committing  to  permanent  custodial  care  mentally  defective  women 
who  are  a  racial  menace,  even  though  they  are  married.     At 
pre5»ent  it  is  difficult  to  present  legal  evidence  for  such  a  pro- 
cedure in  case  of  morons  who  are  nearly  self-supporting  and  in 
manv  cases  it  is  neither  necessar\'  nor  desirable.     There  is  also  a 
<»ertain  irony  in  committing  an  individual  to  a  custodial  institu- 
tion and  then  having  no  facilities  for  safeguarding  the  person 
^uriug  the  several  months  which  may  elapse  liefore  the  institution 
can  receive  him. 

The  early  work  on  psychological  tests  for  mental  deficiency 
%vere  designed  for  use  with  children  rather  than  with  adults  and  as 
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yet  methods  for  examining  the  latter  for  feeble-mindedness  arc 
in  the  experimental  stage.     It  is  only  in.  the  large  cities  that 
physicians  who  must  sign  the  commitment  papers  have  recourse 
to  psychological  laboratories.     Before  court  conmiitinents  of  high 
grade  but  socially  detrimental  morons  to  a  custodial  institution 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  proportion  of  cases  large  enough  to  be 
effective,  accommodations  must  be  increased  to  receive  them;  the 
facilities  for  positive  diagnosis  must  be  greatly  developed;  the 
judiciary  must  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  and 
public  opinion  must  be  enlightened.     Public  opinion  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  of  all  for  upon  it  finally  depends  the 
increase  of  accommodations  and  the  courts  cannot  make  commit- 
ments greatly  in  advance  of  it.     Untrained  persons  in  discussing 
degenerate  families  such  as  are  described  in  this  report,  have 
frequently  e^xpressed  indignation  that  they  have  been  allowed  to 
increase  undisturbed,  an  indication  that  the  principles  of  eugenics 
are  gradually  being  endorsed  by  the  popular  mind.     When  it  is 
recalled  that  the  Giannini  trial  in  1913  was  the  first  in  Xew  York 
State  which  recognized  mental  deficiency  other  than  insanity  as 
a  legal  factor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  courts  hesitate  to  render 
a  weighty  decision  upon  the  evidence  of  mental  examinations. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  clearer  case  of  the  social  menace  of  a 
feeble-minded  woman  than  is  presented  by  the  mothers  of  Mahd 
Dolamater  and  Hiram  Van  Dusen. 

No.  8,  Mal)el  Delamater,  Age  14  6-12,  Mental  Age  VII  1-5. 

Heredity:  Mother  feeble-minded,  sexually  immoraL 
Father  unknown,  child  illegitimate.  Five  half-sibs  feehle- 
minded,  one  an  inmate  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution. 

The  Mother:  Hattie  Delamater  is  feeble-minded.  On  at 
least  three  occasions  she  has  been  found  by  the  courts  an 
improper  guardian  for  her  children,  has  been  inmioral,  and 
repeatedly  has  been  a  public  charge.  Some  of  her  children 
are  feeble-minded  as  well  as  herself.  Her  social  reactioni 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  feeble-mindedness  for  she  lacks  judf 
ment,  is  untruthful,  unreliable,  and  imable  to  keep  to  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living  for  any  length  of  time,  yet 
she  is  so  shrewd  and  experienced  that  it  has  not  been  poesiUc 
to  present  evidence  that  would  justify  separation  horn  her 
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family.  The  result  has  been  that  the  children  have  been 
removed  but  the  parents  allowed  to  remain  at  large  and  con- 
tinue to  bear  children,  who  as  they  grow  older  are  removed 
from  the  same  improper  conditions.  While  the  children 
have  profited  by  the  change,  the  removal  has  simply  relieved 
the  parents  of  the  care  of  them.  She  has  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren by  at  Icnat  four  different  men,  the  tirst  being  her  legal 
husband  and  the  others  common-law  mnrringes  or  temporary 
alliances.  At  present  she  is  living  with  a  common-law  hus- 
band to  whom  she  is  faithful  as  far  as  known  bnt  neither  of 
them  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  divorces  from  legal 
marriages. 

The  first  years  of  Hattie's  married  life  were  spent  in  a 
second-class  city  where  they  lived  in  wretched  houses  on  the 
worst  streets.  Once  the  conditions  became  so  bad  that  the 
Board  of  Health  ordered  the  family  cleaned  up  and  the  chil- 
dren were  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum.  After  Delaraater 
left  her  an  interval  followed  when  she  lived  with  one  man  and 
another,  bnt  for  the  past  eleven  years  she  and  her  present  hus- 
band, with  those  children  who  happened  to  be  along,  have 
been  wandering,  a  few  months  in  one  place,  a  year  or  two  in 
another,  departing  with  hills  unpaid  for  fresh  fields.  Con- 
siderable controversy  has  arisen  as  to  their  legal  settlement 
for  they  have  applied  for  public  relief  at  each  stopping  place. 
At  times  unscrupulous  poor  law  oflicials  have  supplied  them 
with  funds  to  enable  them  to  move  on,  rather  than  give  them 
continued  aid.  They  have  lived  in  tenant  houses  on  farms 
or  in  abandoned  buildings  which  kind  but  mistaken  neigh- 
bors have  made  habitable  for  them.  Their  main  line  of 
march  has  been  through  the  eastern  central  section  of  the 
State,  although  they  have  been  to  the  western  and  southern 
borders.  They  are  known  to  the  charity  organization  societies 
of  several  large  cities  and  to  many  local  poor  relief  officers. 
On  several  occasions  children  have  been  removed  so  that  at 
preeent  only  the  3-month*<ild  baby  remains  with  them. 
Hattie  has  not  yet  passed  the  child-bearing  period. 

The  Children:  The  thirteen  children  of  this  woman  have 
practically  no  social  worth.     The  oldest  has  been  lost  to  the 
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funiilv  siuee  1914  although  they  grettlj  desire  to  &ad  her 
as  she  is  a  useful  drudga  She  is  deacnbed,  reliaUy,  as  t 
feeble-minded  dwarf  who  did  the  housewoxk  in  the  family 
and  toq}c  care  of  the  younger  childreiL  She  left  them  to  go 
out  to  service  and  when  her  mother  moved  from  that  vicinitj 
refused  to  go  with  her. 

The  next  died  in  infancy. 

Floyd,  now  22,  was  released  from  jail  in  Moniant  in 
March,  1916,  where  he  had  served  a  sentence  for  hone- 
stealing.  Correspondence  in  regard  to  him  states  that  he 
is  weak-minded.  Before  that  he  worked  at  odd  jobs  and  was 
with  a  circus  as  a  tumbler. 

Walter,  the  next,  is  hnown  to  the  pdioe  in  Beveral  cities 
as  a  weak-minded  but  hflrmless  loafer  who  frequently  spends 
nights  in  jail  for  the  sake  of  shelter.  He  begs  fnmi  his 
relatives  and  docs  odd  jobs.    He  is  a  low  gcade  moron. 

The  next  is  a  strong,  lazy  girl  of  18  with  a  mentalilj 
of  an  VIII  year  level,  an  inmate  ot  the  SyraciiBe  State 
Institution. 

The  father  of  the  above  childres,  Frank  Dalamatei^  vis 
a  }>ronounccd  al(H)holic  who  left  his  wife  to  go  off  with  a 
ninrried  woman.  He  has  served  a  jail  sentence  and  been 
arriH^ted  for  disorderly  conduct.  Present  whereabouts 
unknown. 

The  Puiicnt:  Mabel  is  the  next  in  line  of  birth  and  the 
account  given  of  her  conception  is  that  Hattie  took  a  trip 
out  of  lown,  got  stranded,  and  stayed  f<N*  several  weeks  with 
a  man  who  gave  her  sliclter«  Wlien  she  came  home  she  told 
her  relatives  of  the  occurrence,  and  Mabel  was  bom  in  doe 
time.  Like  the  other  children  she  was  greaily  n^ected  in 
infancy,  and  grew  up  undisciplined  and  saucy.  At  10  jeaisof 
age  she  was  excludoil  from  school  where  she  had  reached  onlj 
the  iirst  grade,  liecause  of  vicious  habits  and  immonl 
tendencies.  In  addition  she  was  in  the  habit  of  stayioS 
away  from  iiome  for  days  with  Italian  ^^jwiiljf^  ghe  was 
admit  tod  to  the  Kome  State  Custodial  Asylum  in  1912*  Ste 
was  there  until  Oclolier,  1915,  wlien  her  mother  paaaoaded 
tln^  l>oard  of  Managers  to  allow  her  to  come  home.    Ixoid^ 
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diately  a  storm  of  protest  arose  from  the  neighbors  that  she 
was  uncared  for  and  in  moral  danger,  and  within  a  month 
she  was  returned  to  the  instftntion  hj  the  local  authorities. 
She  is  now  an  alert,  demonstrative  child  of  14,  under-sized 
and  iindep-develaped,  who  might  pass  upon  casual  observa- 
tion as  an  ordinary  child  of  10  years.  She  is  stubborn, 
saucy,  and  quarrelsome,  and  teaches  the  other  children  to 
masturbate.  Tests  show  a  mental  level  of  VII  years  which 
she  has  maintained  for  the  past  three  jeaia,  and  inddcite  that 
she  is  a  permanent  custodial  ease. 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Moiial  Age    Bctardation 

December,  1&13 11  8-12  VI  1-5  6  1-2 

October,  1914 12  6-12  VII  5 

October,  1&15 13  6-12  VI  4-6  5 

October,  1916 14  6-12  VII  1-5  .  5 

Mabel  is  not  a  full  sister  of  any  of  the  other  children  of 
Hattie. 

The  next  child,  whose  father  is  imlmown,  died  in  infancy 

The  next  two  children  were  by  a  harmless  old  man  who 
knew  very  little.  One  of  these  is  lost  to  her  mother  who  says 
that  the  authorities  took  her  away  and  placed  her  in  an  insti- 
tution because  she  was  staying  with  n^roes.  She  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  records  of  institutions  reporting  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.    The  other  child  died  in  infancy. 

The  four  youngest  children  belong  to  Hattie's  present  con- 
sort, a  social  parasite,  a  loafer  well-versed  in  the  methods  of 
obtaining  charity,  who  begs,  pleading  his  love  for  his  chil- 
dren as  an  excuse,  and  takes  aid  from  his  TO-yearold  mother. 
These  children  are  shrewd  and  cunning,  of  the  gamin  typa 
Mamie,  at  8  years  of  age,  tests  less  than  VII,  indicating 
some  retardation.  The  reactions  of  the  5-year-old  child  indi- 
cate that  she  is  a  mentally  defective  child,  her  mental  level 
b<*ing  III  4-12  years.  The  other  two  children  in  the  family 
are  under  4  jeak  and  no  diagnosis  is  ventured. 

Other  members  of  the  mother^s  family  are  defective,  but 
are  respectable  members  of  society.  The  only  one  of  her  sibs 
who  has  descendants  married  a  Scotch  girl  and  their  young 
children  appear  normal,  so  that  Hattie  is  the  only  one  who 
is  continuing  a  defective  line. 
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Nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  patieat 
was  obtained. 

The  relationship  of  the  Delamater  line  waa  worked  oat 
With  one  exception  his  fraternity  ia  aocially  harmfuL  They 
have  police  records  for  stealing  and  disorderly  condnet,  and 
one  was  murdered  by  her  colored  paramour  for  whom  ab 
deserted  her  husband.  Other  members  of  the  family  have 
received  poor  relief. 

No.  30,  Hiram  Van  Dusen,  Age  11  4-12,  Mental  Age  VII  2-5. 

Heredity:  Father  subnormal,  ugly  temper,  immoraL 
Mother  feeble-minded,  immoral,  tubercular.  Motfaer'f 
mother  feeble-minded,  alcoholic,  qrphilitic,  aggressivefy 
immoral,  in  county  almshousa  Mother'a  brother  better  thin 
his  sister,  but  married  a  feeble-minded,  immoral  woidbil 
Died  of  tuberculosis.  Father's  half-brother  alcoholic  and 
arrested  for  non-support. 

The  Mother:    The  history  of  the  mother  of  Hiram  Via 
Dusen  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  the  feeble-minded 
girl  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  created  by  her. immoral, 
alcoholic,  abusive  mother,  probably  also  a  mental  defeeti?e. 
Laura's  first  child  was  bom  when  she  was  about  eighteen;  the 
family  were  moving  and  Laura  climbed  down  from  the  mov- 
ing van  to  an  old  roadside  building  to  give  birth  to  the  baby. 
Then  as  there  was  nothing  in  which  to  wrap  the  infant  the 
pet  hen  was  dumped  out  of  its  burlap  sack  and  the  babf 
wrapped  in  it.    Laura  and  the  baby  were  taken  to  the  county 
almshouse.     At  a  court  hearing  it  was  found  that  Lann*« 
conduct  had  been  such  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  placing 
the  responsibility  for  the  child.     From  that  time  until  she 
married  the  father  of  Hiram  she  had  four  more  ill^timate 
children  by  at  least  two  other  men.    Only  one  of-  these  chil- 
dren survived  infancy  and  one  was  a  pitiable  cripple.    While 
Laura  was  living  with  one  of  these  men,  Sam,  who  was  feeUe- 
minded  and  quite  unable  to  defend  his  rights,  other  mff 
would  come  to  the  house  and  put  him  out     They  lived  ib 
many  places  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  the  ahnshoott, 
and  in  each  place  the  family  was  a  pest  spot  in  the  cob* 
munity,    with    alcoholics    going    there    to    sleep   off  their 
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debauches,  and  the  women  inviting  the  paasers-by  to  come 
into  the  house.  Laura  finally  married  Van  Duseu,  hud  two 
children,  and  died  of  tuberculosis  at  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

The,  Father:  Hiram's  father  is  inferior  physically,  but 
appears  to  be  of  average  intelligence,  is  honest  in  his  busi- 
nesa  dealings  and  holds  his  positions  for  several  years  at  a 
time.  He  has  an  ugly  temper  and  drinks  a  good  deal  but  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  his  work.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
family  further  than  that  his  half-brother  is  alcoholic,  good- 
for-nothing,  and  does  not  support  his  immonil  wife. 

The  Patient:  Such  is  the  inheritance  of  Hiram,  who  at 
11  years  of  age  ie  a  fat,  pudgy  boy  with  a  large  mouth  and 
short  receding  chin.  Bridge  of  nose  is  low  and  broad,  teeth 
irregular,  tongue  large  and  fissured.  After  his  mother  died 
when  Hiram  was  4  years  old,  hia  father  lived  for  a  time  with 
Lydia,  Laura's  brother's  wife.  The  care  she  gavo  the  chil- 
dren was  so  poor  that  after  one  of  them  died  the  father  put 
Hiram  into  the  orphan  asylum  and  paid  his  board.  There  he 
might  have  lived  along  uneventfully  had  it  not  been  that  he 
constantly  soiled  himself.  He  was  sent  to  a  hospital  for  obeer- 
vation  where  it  was  decided  that  this  was  not  due  to  any  phys- 
ical cause,  but  to  lack  of  mentality.  He  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  observation,  and  haa 
remained  there  since.  He  is  a  quiet  boy  with  a  good 
disposition.  Since  this  is  a  deciding  factor  iu  the  usefulness 
of  boys  of  bis  mental  level  it  is  possible  that  he  will  develop 
into  a  laborer  useful  under  direction.  Mental  examinations 
show  that  he  is  not  making  prngress  and  will  probably  not 
advance  far  beyond  the  mental  level  which  he  has  now 
attained. 

Dale  of   Eiaminition  Age  Mental  Age  REtardation 

Decemljer,  1913   8  6-12  VI   1-5           2 

Octol>er.  1914   9  4-12  VU                  2 

Octol)er.  1915   10  4-12  \nr  1-5            3 

OctoW,  191(i   11   4-12  Vir  2-5           4 

The  Fraternity:  The  social  worth  of  the  children  of  a 
woman  of  the  type  of  Laura  is  nf  interest.  The  baby  of  the 
roadside  birth  haa  grown  to  be  a  self-supporting,  respectable 
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man.  He  was  bound  out  to  a  good  family  yAat  joengj  was 
given  a  chance  to  go  to  flpcfaoc^,  and  is  now  anpioyed  on  a  rail- 
road. The  only  other  living  ^hild  is  a  young  wmum  of  sob- 
normal  mentality  who  before  her  marriage  wa»  ^  wild  "  bnt 
19  now  married  to  a  respectable  man.  Two  otiMr  ddldren 
died  in  infancy,  and  one,  a  crippled  (diildy  Hved  to  he  abook 
five  years  old.  She  is  described  as  havix^  been  obliged  to 
walk  with  her  hands  upon  her  knees  and  aa  Iravnig^  an  opea 
sore  on  her  shoulder  which  never  healed.  The  only  own 
brother  of  Hiram  had  a  oongenitally  defective  heart  Wba 
he  was  three  years  old  he  had  a  gathering  in  his  head  md 
died  so  suddenly  that  a  cortmer^a  inqueit  was  hdd  bat  na 
action  taken. 

Maternal  Orandinotker:  Her  mentality  was  litde  better 
than  her  daughter  Lanra^s,  and  her  mcn^  were  even  woi8& 
She  is  ending  her  life  in  the  coonty  afanahonae.  Oneli^bis 
been  amputated  as  the  result  of  syphilis^  and  {hero  an 
chronic  sores  on  the  other.  The  only  brother  of  Laura  who 
lived  to  grow  up  was  better  than  his  mother  and  sister,  bnt 
he  married  a  feeble-minded  woman,  Lydia,  who  had  a 
reformatory  record,  and  the  mentality  of  their  children  i» 
doubtfully  normal. 

Sex  Offense 

Seven  children  in  this  group  of  thirty-two  are  illegitimates 
In  the  tabulation  of  traits  in  the  schedule  of  heredity  the  criterico 
for  listing  a  person  as  sexually  immoral  has  been  the  habitnal 
conduct  rather  than  a  single  lapse  from  the  moral  standard.  For 
this  reason  not  every  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  has  been 
marked  "  Sx."  Thus  the  mother  of  No.  9,  John  Depoli  (p.  15), 
although  she  had  two  illegitimate  children,  was  the  victim  of 
circumstances  rather  than  immoral.  Thirteen  of  the  mothers  are 
sexually  immoral. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  information  in 
regard  to  men  and  they  have  not  been  listed  as  sex  offenders 
unless  they  have  openly  and  flagrantly  brokexk  the  noyond  1^^* 
Eleven  of  the  fathers  are  considered  sexually  inojULOffal  and  vbik 
the  fathers  of  two  of  the  illegitimate  children  aro  undeecribed  it 
is  presumable  that  they  should  also  be  classified  as  imimoraL 
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Sex  offense  appears  less  often  aniuug  the  eiba  and  half-sibs  of 
tie  |>atieut£,  but  the  niajorily  of  those  are  Jitit  yet  adults. 

Sex  offense  is  a  problem  for  the  Btiidents  of  Bociologr,  psvchol- 
Bgy,  and  heredity.  There  are  some  oasee  where  it  is  diie  to  the 
biherent  make-up  of  the  individual  in  whifh  case  it  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  deviation  from  the  normal  on  the  side  of  bduivior 
I  eelf-controL  Three  families  in  this  lint  indicate  the  inheri- 
!  of  traits  that  reeiilt  iii  sex  abnormality  and  sex  offense. 
In  the  Miller  family,  Xo.  19.  two  children  show  Btrong  sex  ten- 
leneieB  silthoufi  liro»i|;hl  up  without  linowledjEe  of  their  prosti- 
tute mother.  Hnrold  Curry,  No,  7,  has  many  traits  in  common 
with  bis  iminorni  motlier,  and  Harold  Ransom,  No.  22,  ia  the 
offspring  of  a  mating  of  two  unstable  nnd  immornl  parents.  He 
pJbo  serves  as  an  example  of  the  complications  an  illegitimate 
ehild  makes  in  a  family.  No.  17.  Geoi^e  itajor  (p.  75),  comes 
■om  a  neuroiiathie  family  with  n  high  degree  of  immorality  and 


,   19,  Charles  Miller,  Age  10  B-12,  Mental  Age  TI  3-5. 

Heredity:  Father  moderately  alcoholic,  criminalistic. 
Mother  a  sex  offender,  inmate  of  house  of  prostitution. 
Sister  subnormal,  immoral  tendencies.  Father's  father  alco- 
holic, shiftless,  probably  feeble-minded.  Father's  mother  a 
sex  offender,  criminaliiitic,  active,  industrious.  Mother's 
father  decidedly  alcoholic,  shiftless,  mentality  undetermined. 
Mother's  mother  a  sex  offender,  shiftless. 

The  Patient:  Charlie  has  appeared  in  literature  as  a  case 
of  an  abnormal  child  whose  condition  suggests  sadism.  The 
family  history  and  the  later  developments  of  the  child  add 
something  to  the  understanding  of  the  casa  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  the  first  rejwrt  on  The  Fifty-two 
Border-line  Cases  in  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum: 

"  The  Rome  application  blaidc  states  tlmt  fceble-miuded- 
nesa  was  first  noticed  about  the  time  he  walkeil.  From  that 
time  he  has  had  to  be  watched.  He  was  sent  to  an  orphan 
asylum  and  from  there  to  a  boarding  hcmie  where  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  made:  '  He  takes  great  delight  in  tortur- 
ing animals  or  seeing  anyone  hurl,  especially  if  there  is  any 
blood.    He  also  wiehea  meat  so  rare  that  the  blood  runs.    He 
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carries  this  so  far  that  he  will  e^en  prick  hiniiielf  for  the  sab 
of  seeing  blood.  Of  late  he  has  shown  a  delist  in  fire,  one 
morning  getting  up  at  five  o'clock  and  setting  fire  under  die 
bathtub.  He  bites  and  scratches,  throws  stones  at  old  women 
and  windows.  When  not  engaged  in  some  such  violent 
amusement  he  sits  quietly  except  for  picking  at  his  nails,  and 
talks  to  no  one  but  himself.  He  does  not  chatter  with  other 
people  as  children  usually  do  and  ahnost  never  smiles  or 
laughs.  The  boarding  mother  states  that  of  the  two  hundred 
children  she  and  her  mother  have  had  he  is  by  far  the  moflt 
difficult  and  she  feels  strongly  that  he  is  mentally  affected. 
His  impulses  do  not  seem  to  be  mischievous  but  always  mali- 
cious or  vicious.  It  takes  one  person  all  bis  time  to  look 
after  him.  He  went  to  summer  school  for  a  week  or  two; 
there  they  reported  him  exceptionally  bright,  especially  lAen 
working  with  his  hands,  but  he  made  such  a  commotion  in 
school  and  fought  so  with  the  other  children  that  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  him.' 

'^  He  was  taken  to  a  psychological  clinic  wbere  this  report 
was  made :  '  The  child  is  undoubtedly  defective,  rather 
abnormal  than  subnormal,  as  he  seems  to  bave  a  peealiai^j 
alert  mind  but  actively  unsocial.  It  is  difficult  to  give  i 
definite  diagnosis  of  the  case  except  as  saying  that  he  seems 
to  have  ethical  anesthesia,  with  no  adjustment  to  his  sat 
roundings  and  generally  at  war  with  the  world.  The  duM 
has  had  opportunity  environmentally  speaking  and  the  f^t 
that  his  reaction  is  just  as  violent  when  in  excellent  but 
roundings  and  with  almost  imlimited  attention  being  paid  to 
him  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  child's 
make-up.  Such  a  boy  shows  every  tendency  toward  falling 
into  the  ranks  of  the  criminally  insane.'  *' 

When  he  was  admitted  at  8  years  of  age  be  was  a  pretty. 
fair-haired  boy  with  alert  expression,  hi^  forehead,  sbm" 
well-formed  mouth  and  dimples  in  his  cbeeka.  On  the  waiA 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  torture  animals  or  bnild  fires  and  h 
did  not  differ  especially  from  the  other  children  except  W 
he  was  exceptionally  mean  and  quarrelsome,  swore  when  4p 
caretaker  was  out  of  hearing  and  was  stubborn  and  snD» 
The  report  in  1915  was  the  same,  tbat  be  was  mean  to  A^ 
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other  children,  stubborn,  quarrelsome,  and  given  to  swearing ; 
further,  that  he  was  always  beaten  in  a  fight.  During  the 
year  of  1915  and  1916  there  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
in  his  disposition  for  neither  teachers  nor  attendants  men- 
tioned meanness,  and  when  asked  especially  about  it  denied 
that  he  was  any  harder  to  get  along  with  than  the  average 
child  on  the  ward.  In  kindergarten  work  he  was  one  of  the 
good  hoys  of  the  class,  ready  and  responsive,  full  of  mischief 
on  the  wards,  hut  a  good  worker  and  not  saucy.  It  seemed 
then  that  this  tendency  to  cruelty  and  lack  of  social  adjust- 
ment was  one  phase  of  his  mental  development  which  he 
later  outgrew. 

According  to  the  Binet  tests  his  mental  progress',  was 
extremely  slow. 

Date  of   Examination                     Ag«              Mental   Age  Retardation 

January,  1913    6  9-12           IV   1-5  2  1-2 

October,  19U   8  6-12            VI  2  1-2 

October,  1915   9  6-12            VI  2-5  3 

October,  191C 10  6-12           VI  3-5  4 

Charles  died  of  measles  January  31,  1917. 

The  Sister:  In  the  light  of  this  history  of  Charlie,  his 
sister  is  very  interesting.  Adele  when  seen  was  11  8-12  years 
of  age,  a  girl  with  a  pleasant  manner,  with  a  strong  desire 
for  admiration,  careful  of  her  clothes,  and  eager  to  make  a 
good  impression.  This  she  is  able  to  do  at  first,  but  when 
given  definite  questions  it  takes  her  a  long  time  to  respond. 
From  the  time  she  came  under  the  care  of  a  charitable  society 
she  has  been  one  of  their  most  difficult  cases  to  deal  with 
on  account  of  her  habits.  In  the  first  home  she  had  to  be 
returned  because  she  was  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  little 
daughter.  She  was  tried  in  several  free  homes  until  the 
society  felt  that  there  was  little  chance  of  ever  placing  her 
in  a  permanent  home.  She  shows  every  tendency  of  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother  who  is  a  professional 
prostitute  of  the  type  who  goes  only  with  men  who  can  buy 
her  fine  clothes  and  keep  her  in  luxury.  Adele  has  not  heen 
with  her  mother  since  she  was  eight  years  old  and  does  not 
know  of  her  mother's  life,  so  that  her  habits  have  not  been 
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formed  from  association.  In  1915  a  physical  aauuninatiaii 
showed  that  Adele  was  in  good  physical  eondijiops  and  seemed 
to  he  broken  of  her  habit  of  masturhaliony  Imt  she  has  con- 
tinued her  high  sex  interest.  She  haa  finallj  heen,  letomed  to 
the  orphan  asylimL  as  a  hopeless  case  as  far  as  placing  oat  is 
concerned.  She  was  in  the  S-B  grade  in  school  and  graded 
X  2-5  yearsL  Estimate,  a  ghalloWy  subnomuQ  giil  who  a 
spite  of  good  training  seems  Hkelj  to  live  a  life  of  vica 

One  other  child  in  the  family  snpposedlj  died  in  in&iu^. 
ISo  record  of  the  death  was  f onnd,  but  the  relatiyes  faiov 
nothing  of  the  child. 

The  Mother:  As  previoudj  mentioned,  the  mother  u  t 
professional  prostitute  who  consorts  only  with  men  who  ca 
pay  her  well.  Her  mother  died  when  she  w«a  ahont  12  yean 
of  age  and  she  was  left  with  a  drunken  father.  At  13  die 
was  sent  to  a  ivf  ormatory  on  complaiiit  ef  ber  {atiiflr  as  d» 
was  found  in  bad  company  with  some  bqyB.  After  heisg  ia 
the  institution  for  a  time  she  was  placed  ost  et  aeiyice  in  a 
family,  broke  her  parole  and  ran  away.  After  twe  we^ 
acquaintance  she  married  the  father  of  the  patieoti  hafltaaiBg 
the  marriage  so  that  she  ^^uld  not  be  Teoonmiittod  to  tiM 
institution.  During  her  married  life  ^e  speat  much  of  her 
time  going  about  with  men.  She  and  her  hun^jmij  ^nanded 
and  finally  separated.  The  children  were  placed  in  tke  chil- 
dren'B  home  and  after  a  short  time  she  suzrendezed  all  daim 
upon  them.  The  latest  account  is  tiiat  she  ia  jbh  inmate  of  t 
house  of  prostitution  in  another  state. 

The  Father:  He  is  an  unskilled  laborer,  «T%>if»liaKU^  and 
frequently  moving.  iN'one  of  his  family  are  ^very  hri^t  hrt 
he  is  not  considered  really  waak-naindedL  JBe  has  alwi]^ 
been  moderately  alcoholic  and  haa  been  indieted  for  hax^ 
in  the  first  degree,  was  put  on  parole,  whidi  he  hrtikc^  and  is 
thought  to  be  going  under  an  assumed  Bame  in  a  nUip 
near  his  original  homa  As  indix^ated  in  the  aunmuoy  ^ 
hej^ity  both  parents  are  from  rnirlftflimMp  stodc 

No.  7,  Harold  Curry,  Age  19  8-12,  Mental  Age  X  1-5, 

Heredity:  Mother  immoral.  Mother^g  motiier  oi 
taunts  immoral.    Mother's  husband  insane. 
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The  proUema  connected  with  Harold  begin  before  he  was 
bom.  The  question^  not  only  of  his  pateornity  but  of  his 
mother's  paternity,  and  indeed  of  his  grandmother's,  is  not 
settled,  for  he  is  from  a  line  of  dissolute  women,  whose  deeds 
block  the  progress  of  eivilization.  Asffliming  that  the 
mother's  husband  was  Harold's  father,  the  paternal  inheri- 
tance is  one  of  insanity. 

The  Mother:  Carrie  was  bom  in  the  almshouse,  brought 
up  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and  began  to  be  immoral  as  soon 
as  she  went  out  to  work.  She  drifted  to  a  mill  town  and 
married  a  peculiar  man  who  shortly  developed  insanity.  She 
found  that  it  teased  him  to  tell  him  of  her  iinf aithfulness 
over  which  he  brooded  and  in  a  few  months  he  had  an 
excited  outbreak  which  necessitated  State  Hospital  care.  He 
was  back  with  Carrie  the  next  year  but  left  her  soon  after 
his  return  and  Carrie  went  hop  picking,  when  her  behavior 
was  scandalous.  The  husband's  relatives  are  sure  that  it 
was  then  that  the  conception  of  Harold  occurred.  Carrie 
went  to  the  almshouse  for  confinement,  then  returned  to  town 
with  her  baby  whom  she  took  with  her  to  evil  places  and  kept 
out  in  the  cold  late  at  night  until  he  was  removed  from  her. 
She  then  became  so  bold  in  her  vice  that  she  was  forced  by 
the  police  to  leave  town  and  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  other  children.  She  is  described 
as  good  looking,  passably  bright,  but  "  wild "  and  hilarious 
in  conduct,  a  good  worker  when  she  cared  to  be,  well  versed 
in  methods  of  abortion,  and  chiefly  concerned  in  having  a 
good  time. 

The  Patient:  Harold  was  bom  in  the  same  almshouse 
as  his  mother  and  reared  in  the  orphan  asylum  where  she 
spent  her  childhood.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he 
was  placed  on  a  farm  but  was  returned  after  throe  months 
as  the  family  would  not  put  up  with  constant  nocturnal 
enuresis,  and  further  they  found  that  he  attempted  to  entice 
little  girls  off  with  him^  was  irresponsible,  disobedient,  and 
untnistwortfay.  As  a  child  he  was  rather  good-looking  and 
sentimental,  and  his  vanity  and  fondness  for  pretty  things 
made  it  appear  that  he  was  an  unusual  child  endowed  with 
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some  taste  who  should  have  special   advantages,   and  dii* 
credited  the  idea  that  he  might  be  mentally  defective.    A 
child  specialist  and  a  nerve  specialist  both  pronoxmced  him 
abnormal  and  one  suggested  that  the  influence  of  a  vigorous 
man  might  encourage  more  masculine  qualities  in  him.    It 
was  finally  decided  to  send  him  to  Rome  for  observation  in 
1911.     Here  he  was  found  to  be  brighter  than  the  average 
patient  and  was  tried  at  various  kinds  of  work.     For  a  time 
he  was  in  the  printing  shop  where  his  ability  to  read  and 
write  was  useful.     On  the  telephone  switchboard  he  made 
many  mistakes  and  would  not  take  advice.      In  handwork 
he  had  some  ability.     He  was  neat  but  vain  and  would  bur 
powder  and  paint  for  his  face.     He  was  discharged  from 
the  institution  in  October,  1915,  to  work  on  a  farm,  but  was 
unsatisfactory  as  he  was  disagreeable,  stubborn,  untruthful, 
and  undesirable  on  account  of  enuresis.     After  two  months 
he  left  the  farm,  came  back  to  the  institution  to  live,  and 
worked  in  town  at  ruiming  an  elevator.     While  in  the  insti- 
tution he  substituted  on  the  telephone  switchboard,  became 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  brighter  female  inmates,  and 
found  opportunity  to  be  alone  with  her.     Both  went  out  on 
parole    soon    after    and   letters    passed    between  them.     In 
March,  1916,  Harold  came  back  to  the  institution  because  of 
incipient  tuberculosis,  was  later  sent  out  as  cured,  returned 
again  in  June  for  enlarged  glands,  and  again  went  out    In 
due  time  the  girl  mentioned  above  gave  birth  to  a  baby  which 
soon  died,  and  she  places  the  responsibility  for  the  child  upon 
Hnrold. 

IMental  examinations  for  the  last  three  years  show  unifonn 
grading  and  give  evidence  that  he  is  a  moron. 

Date  of   Examination  Age  Mental  Age    Retarditk* 

JiiiHN  lOi;] 17  4-12  X  2-5  11-- 

October,  lOU 18  8-12  X  2-5  1  1-- 

Octobcr,  1915 19   8-12  X  1-5  1  1-- 

With  this  grade  of  intelligence  he  should  be  able  to  ?f* 
along  as  well  as  many  other  mental  defectives  who  are  wort 
ing  out,  but  he  is  so  talkative,  disagreeable,  and  unreliaW^ 
that  he  is  undesirable  to  have  in  a  family  even  as  a  far'i 
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helper.  He  is  given  $10.00  per  month  and  maintenance. 
The  cost  of  the  feeble-minded  has  been  discussed  in  a  pre- 
ceding section.  Another  aspect  is  here  presented.  It  is  evi-  /  i 
defflt  that  Harold  is  not  self-supporting  for  in  spite  of  his 
discharges  from  the  institution  he  has  come  back  for  medical 
treatment.  He  states  he  might  just  as  well  go  to  the  county 
hospital,  thus  he  is  in  altitude  a  pauper,  and  maintains  him- 
sfelf  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Further, 
the  sexual  history  of  the  boy's  family  and  the  strong  se.vual 
tendencies  he  himself  has  shown,  together  with  enough  viril- 
ity to  make  him  attractive  to  some  types  of  women,  show 
the  danger  that  he  may  continue  a  line  known  to  be  bad. 

Fn-mily  History:  Investigation  showed  that  Harold's 
grandmother  is  recognized  in  the  community  as  mentally 
defective  as  well  as  immoral.  She  married  soon  after  the 
birth  of  Carrie,  but  tiring  of  her  husband  she  left  bira  to  go 
with  another  man  and  "  fore  up  her  marriage  certificate  so 
she  hain't  got  no  claim  on  him  any  more."  Later  she  lived 
with  a  third  man,  then  went  back  to  her  legal  husband.  She 
has  a  bad  temper  and  b^s  occasionally.  Carrie  was  her  only 
child. 

A  sister  of  this  woman  is  a  positive  moral  menace  to  the 
boys  in  the  village  where  she  lives.  She  cannot  tell  time  nor 
make  chiuige,  and  is  feeble-minded. 

One  brother  is  a  decent  man,  brought  up  away  from  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  married  to  a  normal 
woman,  but  one  of  hia  sons  is  feeble-minded. 

A  half-sister  of  Harold's  grandmother  ia  a  hare-lipped 
imbecile,  an  inmate  of  the  county  almshouse  from  childhood, 
but  nevertheleas  crazy  about  men  and  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child. 

If  Carrie's  husband  waa  the  father  of  Harold,  his  paternal 
inheritance  is  superior  to  his  maternal  inheritance.  This 
man's  sisters  are  not  very  keen  or  bright,  but  are  good  respect- 
able women.  The  man's  father  was  abusive  and  had  two 
attacks  of  insanity.  His  mother  was  nervous  and  died  at  43 
years  of  age  of  apoplexy.  Cousins  iiro  said  to  bo  of  more  than 
average  ability.    The  whereabouts  of  the  man  is  not  known, 
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bot  aa  he  has  not  been  heani  from  since  1900  it  is  eonjectur^^ 
that  he  is  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  in  another  state,  (^^ 
dead. 

Tfo.  22,  Harold  Ransom,  Age  10  9-12,  ITental  Age  V  3-5. 

Heredity:     Father     alcoholic,     immoral,     high-tempered..-— 
]Mother  of  normal  mentality,  neurotic.     Father's  famUy,  no^ 
information.    Mother's  family  connected  with  a  large  degen- 
erate family  with  two   cousins   in   institutions  for   mental 
defectives.     Fraternity:      Three  half-sisters  and  one  half- 
brother  believed  to  be  normal. 

Harold  Ransom,  in  addition  to  presenting  a  picture  of  an 
unstaUe  mental  defective,  has  a  curious  family  history  which 
shows  that  some  field  work  can  be  undertaken  only  with 
extreme  caution,  or,  as  in  this  case,  should  be  aboudoueil 
before  it  goes  very  far. 

The  Mother:  Harold  is  the  child  of  Edna,  a  nervous, 
unstable  woman  of  apparently  normal  mentality.  She  is,  lo 
be  sure,  connected  with  a  large  family  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  feeble-mindedjiesa,  shiftleseness  and  vice,  but  she 
is  from  one  of  the  better  lines  and  her  children  illustrate  the 
point  often  made  that  mental  defectives  may  be  eliminated 
by  union  with  normal  strains.  Her  first  husband  was  a  mim 
of  normal  mentality  from  a  good  family.  He  Wiis  said  to  be 
a  nervous  but  not  a  drinking  man.  The  three  children  which 
Edna  had  by  him  are  of  normal  mentality.  Her  hu&band 
theu  died,  but  a  year  later  she  had  another  child,  Harold,  The 
father  of  this  child  was  a  hi^i-tempered  man,  alcoholic  and 
much  given  to  running  with  women.  Edna  states  that  he 
would  have  married  her,  but  she  did  not  like  him  well  euoup;h. 
She  lived  with  her  father  until  Harold  was  bom,  but  as  he 
refused  to  harbor  this  child  he  was  put  in  an  orphan  asylum 
when  he  was  about  six  weeks  old  and  since  that  time  she 
has  made  no  effort  to  see  him.  Later  slie  married  a  respect- 
able mim  and  has  one  bright  little  girl  by  him.  Edna  is 
sure  that  her  present  husband  knows  nothing  of  this  affair 
and  she  feare  that  it  would  break  up  their  family  relations 
ehoidd  it  become  kno^-n.  While  she  is  ranch  given  to  run- 
ning to  the  neighbors,  she  is  leading  a  respectable  life  and 
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managing  a  good  homa  Rather  than  ran  the  risk  of  reviv- 
ing the  story  by  calls  upon  the  relatives  it  seemed  better  to 
leave  the  family  history  ineomplete  and  abandon  the  plan 
of  giving  the  Binet  test  to  the  other  children. 

The  Patient:  ELarold  was  bom  January  31,  1906.  As 
in  the  case  of  her  other  children  the  mother  was  in  a  highly 
nervous  state  before  he  was  bom.  It  was  a  hard  but  natural 
birth  and  Harold  seemed  like  a  normal  baby.  From  his 
admission  to  the  orphan  asylum  when  six  weeks  old  until  his 
admission  to  the  Borne  State  Custodial  Asylimi  at  six  years 
of  age  there  ia  do  record  beyond  dates  of  admi«iott  and  dia- 
charge,  and  no  caretaker  was  found  who  had  more  than  in- 
definite impressiona  There  is  a  report  that  he  was  tried  in 
a  home  \diere  the  family  found  him  attractive  and  lovable, 
but  so  restless  that  they  could  not  get  akmg  with  him.  No 
record  of  this  was  found  at  the  orphan  asylum. 

He  was  sent  to  Borne  as  an  observation  case  but  was  allowed 
to  stay  on  as  it  seemed  a  proper  commitment.  The  record 
upon  admission  stated  that  he  was  mischievous^  showed  very 
slow  development,  and  was  unable  to  conc^ottrate  upon  any- 
thing any  length  of  time.  He  has  been  an  attractive  child 
but  is  rapidly  losing  his  charm  as  he  grows  older.  He  has 
clear  ricin,  very  blue  eyes,  a  high  narrow  forehead  and  a  nose 
broad  at  the  base.  The  comers  of  his  mouth  are  sore  from 
drooling  and  he  is  a  mouth  breathe.  His  second  teeth  are 
already  beginning  to  decay.  He  is  bright  enough  to  do 
errands  about  the  wards  and  has  a  fairly  good  disposition, 
but  is  so  distractible  that  his  kindergarten  work  is  a  failure. 
He  is  eager  to  attract  attention,  is  very  untruthful,  and  a 
tattler. 

Mental  examinations  show  a  slight  progress  but  increasing 
retardation  as  time  goes  on.  In  1916  he  raised  his  basal  year 
from  IV  to  V  but  had  forgotten  the  names  of  the  ccdors  which 
he  previously  knew. 

Date  of  Examination  Age  Mental  Age    Retardation 

January,  1913   7  IV  2-5  2  1-2 

October,  1914 8  9-12  V  1-5  3  1-2 

October,  1915 9  9-12  IV  4-5  5 

October,  1916 10  9-12  V  8-5  5 
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Thus  he  is  a  marked  mental  defective  who  may  remain 
in  the  imbecile  class.  His  heredity  is  neuropathic  rather 
than  typically  feeble-minded  and  the  origin  of  his  feeble- 
mindedness has  some  points  in  common  with  the  case  of 
Richard  Lawrence  where  the  unstable  types  are  discussed. 

The  Bibth  Bate  and  Infant  Mobtaxitt 

The  study  of  this  group  of  families  throws  some  light  upon  die 
subject  of  the  birth  rate  and  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  families 
of  feeble-minded  mothers.  There  are  22  such  mothers  with  a  total 
of  146  children,  or  a  birth  rate  of  6.6  children  to  each  mother. 
(See  Schedule  6.)  Of  these  35  died  in  infancy,  making  a  death 
rate  of  24  per  cent.  An  average  of  5  children  for  eadi  mother 
survived.  While  in  New  York  city  during  the  decade  from  189ft- 
1905  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  153  per  thousand  births,  or 
15.3  for  each  hundred,  the  children  of  these  22  mothers  from 
small  cities  or  rural  communities  died  at  the  rate  of  24  per  haii- 
dred. 

Several  factors  enter  into  this  high  death  rate.  The  feeble- 
minded, in  general,  lack  physical  as  well  as  mental  vigor,  hence 
the  children  are  bom  with  a  lack  of  resistance  to  infection  and 
disease.  Then,  the  families  with  feeble-minded  mothers  usuaUy 
live  in  poverty  and  under  bad  sanitary  conditions,  for  the  intelli- 
gent mothers  cope  more  successfully  with  sanitary  disadvantages. 
But  the  most  potent  factor  of  all  is  the  unintelligent  care  which 
feeble-minded  mothers  give  their  children.  It  is  evident  that 
when  the  best  efforts  of  public  health  work  have  been  made  there 
will  remain  a  residuum  of  families  with  a  high  death  rate  as  long 
as  feeble-minded  parents  produce  physically  unfit  children  and 
give  them  improper  care.  Intelligent  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
will  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  as  well  as  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  babies  bom.  No.  18,  Ha^ 
riet  Marvin,  shows  the  conditions  which  may  actually  exist  in  • 
family. 
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SCHEDULE  6 

Table  Showing  Infant  Mortality  In  Childeen  of 

Feeble-Minded  Mothers 


Case 

Whole  Biba 

including 

iwtient 

Half-aiba 

by  same 

mother 

Died  in 
infancy 

Total  number 

of 

children 

Bampi .,,.,., 

1 
3 

7 

1 

9 

10 

1 
3 
9 
4 
8 
16 
8 
4 
9 
6 
4 
1 
4 
2 
7 
1 

1 

Baker 

2 
3 

6 

Britton 

1 

10 

Burke 

1 

Cleves 

2 
3 
3 

1 
2 

9 

Corbin 

10 

Delamater 

12 
3 
2 

13 

Hale 

6 

Hammond 

11 

Higginii ....,,..,.,..,.,,. 

4 

Ingalls 

8 

Marvin 

1 

8 
2 

16 

Moore 

8 

Newgate 

4 

Roaenkrani 

4 
1 
1 

9 

Sammons 

6 

Sheklon 

4 

Shepherd 

1 

Taylor 

1 
6 

1 

4 
2 

6 

Van  DuBen 

7 

Van  Ormund 

7 

Wagner 

1 

Total 

117 

29 

35 
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No.  18,  Harriet  Marvin,  Age  18  9-12,  Mental  age  VII  2-5. 

Heredity/:  Father  low  normal,  moderate  user  of  alcohoL 
Mother  feeble-minded,  immoral.  Three  sibs  feeble-minded, 
two  low  normals,  two  too  young  for  diagnosis.  Seven  died 
in  infancy  with  convulsions.  One  maternal  cousin  epileptic, 
former  inmate  of  Craig  Colony.  Immoral  tendencies  in 
maternal  aunts. 

The  Environment:  The  family  lived  in  a  poor  company 
cottage  belonging  to  the  brickyard  plant,  but  a  broad  river 
in  front  and  open  fields  at  the  back  provided  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air.  With  good  management  the  family  income 
would  have  provided  comfortably  for  the  needs  of  the  family. 
Thus  poverty  and  overcrowding,  two  great  factors  in  infant 
mortality,  are  eliminated  in  this  family.  The  three  main 
causes  here  were:  (1)  The  poor  care  given  by  the  mother, 
(2)  The  infantile  convulsions  to  which  the  children  are  sub- 
ject, and  (3)  The  probable  physical  exhaustion  of  the  mother 
due  to  the  short  birth  intervals.  The  appended  outline  shows 
that  fifteen  children  were  born  in  19  years,  with  birth  inter- 
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vals  of  only  from  tea  to  fifterai  months  between  maaj  of 
them. 

The  Father:  He  is  a  hrawn;*  laboring  man,  normal  ia 
intelligenee,  above  the  amvge  of  die  tatiekjaid  labrao^ 
mdustrioos,  and  honest.  He  drinks  moderately.  The  oulr 
criticism  which  hia  associates  make  of  him  is  that  he  allowed 
his  wife  to  abuse  Harriet,  the  subject,  and  that  he  hxd  « 
ninny  children.  His  sisters  are  providoif  and  indastnuaL 
A  brother  died  as  a  result  of  excesses  when  cfHnparatiTelf 
young.  His  father  was  an  ordinary  laboring  man  who  died 
at  71  years  of  age.  Daring  the  last  year  fais  mind  m 
affected. 

The  Mother:  She  is  a  large,  vigoroos  woman  with  bmd 
hips.  She  has  peculiar  weak  eyes  and  a  large  ciystic  gvitn 
^Vhen  young  she  was  r^arded  as  a  joke  by  her  associate 
was  loud-voiced,  quick  to  make  a  retort,  happj-j3>la(iy, 
crazy-bended,  a  leader  in  fun  and  mischief,  and  careleffi  of 
coiiaequences.  When  about  15  she  went  into  dnmestic  serme 
and  soon  after  had  an  illegitimate  c^ild  whicb  died.  Wfaa 
about  21  she  married  Marvin.  She  works  hard  at  her  honse- 
work,  but  never  has  her  work  done.  She  is  pecnJiar,  ■ 
recluse,  shiftless  to  a  marked  degree,  and  a  poor  manaj^r. 
In  the  community  the  condition  of  the  family  is  considmii 
hopeless  and  hence  no  social  effort  has  been  expeoAed  njwa 
it.  Other  members  of  the  mother's  family  have  been  of  nf 
mal  intelligence,  but  the  general  statement  is  that  all  (rf  Af 
girls  have  had  children  too  soon  after  marriage,  and  ax^ 
them  is  a  professional  prostitute,  A  sister  of  the 
immoral  before  marriage,  and  very  neurotic,  married 
whose  uncle  was  epileptic  and  of  her  fonr  ehi! 
epileptic  and  has  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Epileptics.  A  brother  of  the  mother 
tuberculosis. 

The  Patient:    Harriet  Marvin,  tiie 
family,  was  bom  January  3,  1898^ 
of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  A 
She  ifi  undersized,  has  stiff,  b 
rical  face,  low  forehead,  an 
are  irregolar,  overlapping, 
and  she  is  often  sullen. 
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neural  birth;  she  was  bottle-fed,  liad  infantile  coui'tilsious, 
and  did  not  walk  or  tidk  until  she  waa  7  jeai-a  old.  Her 
mother  hated  this  child  from  birth,  systematically  neglected 
her,  kept  her  out  of  eight  and  l>eat  her  when  she  screamed, 
until  complaints  from  the  neighhora  resulted  in  her  commit- 
ment to  Rome,  No  reason  for  tiiia  dislike  is  known  and  the 
euBpicion  that  she  might  he  illegitimate  is  groundless  as  she 
stponglj  resembles  two  others  of  the  family. 

In  the  iustitution  she  has  been  a  stubborn,  imresponsive 
girl,  but  during  the  last  year  has  mude  some  pro^«ss  with 
sewing  and  as  a  waitress.  Her  responses  to  the  Binet  tests 
are  typical  of  the  feeble-minded  and  her  grading  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  identical.  Each  time  she  has  failed  to 
draw  the  diamond,  and  beyond  tlie  VII  year  group  has  suc- 
c^ded  only  with  comparisons  and  naming  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  months. 

Date  of  Exana nation  Age  Mental  Ago    Setordatiuit 

Deoemher,  1913    15  11-12  VI3-S  5  1-2 

October,  1914 16     9-12         VU  2-5  4  1-2 

October,  1915   17     9-12         VII  2-5  4  1-2 

October,  191C 18     9-12         VII  2-5  4  1-2 

Early  neglect  and  lack  of  training  have  robbed  this  child 
of  mental  stimiihiB,  hat  no  coujectiire  is  made  ns  to  how  far 
sbe  miglit  have  adranced  in  better  snrronndings.  Her 
training  is  still  progressing  but  her  mental  growth  has 
stopped. 

The  Fraiermty:  Harriet  is  tte  most  defective  mentally 
of  her  fraternity  bnt  none  can  be  connidered  higher  than  a 
a  low  nnrmiil.  The  oldnst  sister  is  neat  and  indnstrious, 
fiBtflhed  ibe  sixth  grade  in  school  and  did  nvprnge  work  in  a 
factory,  bnt  in  the  summer  of  Ifllfi  she  gave  hirth 
to  an  illpgitimnte  child.  ^Neither  she  nor  her  mother  were 
peatly  disttjrhed  hy  this  occurrence  although  she  has  not  l)een 
My  immoral  girl.  She  is  considered  a  low  uormiil. 
t  girt  18  a  low  normal  doing  acceptable  work  in 

She  is  distressed  over  conditions  at  home. 
is  the  third. 

rth,  a  girl,  died  at  a  month  and  a  half  of  con- 
id  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
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The  fifth,  a  boj  died  at  two  and  a  half  months  of  djsen- 
teiy  and  convulsions. 

The  sixth,  Fred,  is  now  15  years  of  age^  physically  in- 
ferior, a  constant  smoker,  and  nnable  to  keep  a  johu  He  was 
in  the  sixth  grade  in  school  in  which  his  hi^iest  term  mark 
was  70.  He  left  school  at  15.  His  mother  lost  the  recoidi 
of  the  births  of  her  children  and  insists  that  he  was  1& 
From  his  appearance^  his  school  records,  and  poor  work  he 
is  considered  a  moron. 

The  seventh,  a  boy,  died  at  six  days  of  oonvnlsions  and 
tetanus. 

The  eighth,  a  girl,  died  at  2  years  and  4  months  of  miiaa- 
mu8  and  convulsions.  The  mother  states  that  hor  spine  wu 
affected  and  she  could  not  sit  up. 

The  ninth,  Bob,  at  11  5-12  years  of  age  grades  VTI  4-3 
mentally  and  is  in  the  2-B  grade  in  sehooL  He  smokes  .ind  is 
lazy  but  is  said  to  have  some  mechanical  ability.  He  is  a 
feeble-minded  boy  for  whom  custodial  care  would  be  defdr 
able. 

The  tenth,  a  boy,  died  at  2  1-2  years  of  marasmus  and 
compulsions. 

The  eleventh,  Joe,  is  a  bold  troublesome  boy  at  9  3-12  jem 
who  grades  VII  1-5  years  mentally.  He  is  repeating  the  1-B 
grade  in  school.  He  smokes  and  swears  and  as  he  receives  no 
training  at  home  the  indications  are  that  he  will  become  a 
more  serious  social  problem  than  the  other  boys. 

The  twelfth,  a  boy,  died  at  9  months  of  convnlsioiis. 

The  thirteenth,  who  died  at  5  months  of  gaatro-enteritifly 
also  had  convulsions. 

The  fourteenth,  Mae,  is  a  shy  child  of  4  years,  not 
unpn^niising  in  appearance,  too  bashful  to  make  the  Binit 
tosts  a  suivcjis, 

Tlio  tifttvnth.  Florence,  at  2  years  of  age  does  not  talk  and 
np{H\Hrs  dull  She  has  had  convulsions  during  the  sominer 
\vl\ioh  tho  attending  physician  considers  may  be  due  to  im- 
jm^jH^r  ftwUng. 

rUus  of  tho  nftot^n  children  seven  have  died  in  infancy 
and  tho  onos  who  have  survived  add  little  to  the  eommunitj 
*twmjrth. 
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They  appear  in  tabular  fomi  aB  follows:                                  ^^^| 

Ko. 

So 

^^.. 

Am  IT  D».n 

Ci-u  or  Di.T» 

-n 

v„. 

„. 

D.rt 

Tn. 

D«H 

Prinury 

SnofuluT 

i 
i 

i 

11 

li 

11 

F 
F 

F 
M 

r 
r 

1 

« 

ID 

1 
i 

i 

It 

» 

4 
l< 

11 

i 

11 

dM.  hiil    pn-                    1 

£:«  J 

HHortlBOttaiUKl. 

Pliy^ally 
SdEulhlng     llio 

-"*        1 

1 

ID 

ofbamla 

PcotablymoroD 
Too  yoS^to 



1 

" 

""i 

""is 

Sm^isr 

Cgovukion. 
Con'yuliiiHa. 

urita. 

The  Feeble-Mixded  as  Wage  Eabsebs                        ^^^H 
It  has  been  pointed  out  in  tbia  report  tbat  many  stable  morona  ^^^| 
are  self-snstaining  for  a  large  part  of  their  lives  without  help  ^^^| 
fwm  oulside  sourees,  e.  g.,  No.  12,  Higgina  (p.  70).     For  these  ^^^| 
the  almshouse  offers  a  warm  retreat  in  time  of  sickness  and  old  ^^^| 
age.     When  the  moron  lives  decently  and  particularly  when  he  is  ^^^| 
not  transmitting  the  defect  to  a  succeeding  generation  there  is  ^^^| 
no  reasonable  ground  for  interference.                                                  ^^^| 
A  midway  position  between  custodial  care  and  complete  non-    ^^H 
interference  is  that  of  a  parole  system,  by  which  the  mental  defec-    ^^H 
tive  goes  out  to  work  under  supervision.     For  a  small  group  of   ^^H 
flelected  cases  such  a  system  gives  protection  and  humane  care  ^^H 
without  prohibitive  cost.     It  is  believed  that  a  good  farm  home  ^^H 
under  supervision  is  one  of  the  l>pat  ways  of  caring  for  stable  well-  ^^H 
di»{K).'jed   morons   of   sullicient    intolligence   to   be   useful   to   an    ^^^H 
employer.     The  study  of  mentally  defective  persons  both  inside   ^^^H 
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and  outside  of  institutiaBa  deuMNutnta  npeaftadly  Aat  it  is  Ae 
social  qualities  of  industry  and  cooperatioii  which  detennine  die 
economic  success  or  failure  of  the  moraa  lalher  thaa  the  degne 
of  intelligence  Aove  the  Vli  year  mental  leveL  Xcl  32,  Philip 
Wagner,  with  a  mental  levd  of  VII  3-fi  jeen  has  haen  wtiBhtf- 
torily  located  in  a  farm  home  f»  mem  than  two  jean.  In  A» 
eotnpetition  of  a  large  city  the  morcm  with  a  Vll  jear  mentalitT 
has  little  chance  to  succeed.  Xo.  23,  LoniB  Rosenhlmn,  is  aa 
example  of  how  it  worked  out  in  one  case.  Xo.  15,  Meyer  Leri, 
illastrates  the  point  that  a  moron  with  had  aoeial  raaetians  ii 
doomed  to  economic  failuie  eren  oiider  f avorahie  circmnstaBCflL 
The  unstable  moron  is  not  a  snbjeet  for  such  tnatment.  See  Ae 
case  of  Xo.  31,  David  Van  Ormund  (p.  78). 

Xo.  32,  Philip  Wagner,  Age  14  5-12,  Mental  Aga  YII  3-5. 

Heredity:  Mother  feebleminded.  Bui^Kiaed  &ther  illit- 
erate, subnormal,  and  akohdie.  Mothei^s  DMytlier,  nster,  aad 
aunt  insane;  a  brother  a  low-gnKle  imbecile;  all  inmates  of  t 
State  Hospital    Philip  ille^timate.    Two  half-aifaB  nomuL 

The  Paiient:  Philip  was  born  April  14^  1003,  the  ille- 
gitimate child  of  a  feeble-minded  ^rl,  from  insane  stodL 
The  prenatal  care  aeons  to  have  been  eatiafaetory.  Sooa 
after  his  birth  she  surrendered  him  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor  who  placed  him  in  the  care  of  an  ignorant  boarding 
mother  until  he  was  two  years  old.  She  saya  tliat  he  wss  t 
lovely,  healthy  baby  although  he  was  slow  in  learning  to  tsOc 
and  had  fits  of  temper  and  stubbornness  when  she  eoold  not 
control  him.  At  two  years  he  was  ^ven  a  free  home  en  i 
farm.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  not  adraneed  he^end  tk 
first  grade  in  school  and  had  Terr  underirable  traits.  The 
ri'port  made  at  the  time  was  that  he  was  feigetful,  des4m^ 
tive  and  cruel :  at  times  would  ran  wild  and  mot  oome  home 
for  meals.  Once  he  cut  up  his  pet  pigeon  to  feed  to  a  ftnf 
dofT.  But  it  was  his  passion  for  fire  tfiat  made  his  fe?tf^ 
parroits  feel  that  they  could  not  keep  him  mmsw  longer,  for 
sin-oral  times  he  nearly  set  the  bam  on  fira.  The  SyrtcM 
State  Tustitution  also  refused  to  accept  him  on  aeemmt  ^ 
his  fire  mania,  but  admission  was  secured  for  him  at  tb 
Rome  State  ("ustodial  Asylum  in  ApriL  1910. 


J 
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At  the  mstitution  he  proved  to  be  obedient  and  a  willing 
worker,  btit  dtole  whwiever  he  had  a  chance.  After  three 
years  at  Rome  when  he  had  shown  that  he  was  an  amiable 
willing  boy  he  was  allowed  to  go  out  to  work  for  a  farmer 
with  whom  he  has  remained.  Philip  is  nsefnl  enough  so  that 
he  is  worth  ^W  per  month,  from  which  are  furnished  his 
c!():!i05  and  spending  money.  He  does  chores  and  errands 
and  simple  work  about  the  farm.  JTo  doubt  an  important 
factor  in  his  success  is  that  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
were  former  employees  nt  the  institution  and  hence  under- 
stand what  may  and  what  may  not  be  expected  from  such  a 
boy.  While  he  is  discharged  from  the  institution  he  is  still 
under  its  protection  to  some  degree  as  the  family  report 
regularly  to  the  superintendent  and  Philip  has  a  shelter  to 
turn  to  in  ease  of  trouble. 

He  is  now  a  tall,  slender  boy  of  fourteen  with  a  childish 
expression  and  voice.  Aside  from  irregular  teeth,  small 
eyes  and  a  receding  chin  there  are  no  physical  peculiarities. 
His  mental  rating  has  been  stationary  since  12  years  of  age. 

Date  of  Examinatioii  Age  Mental  Age  Betardation 

June,  1913    11  1-12  VIII  3 

October,  1914 12  5-12  VII  2-5  4  1-2 

October,  1915 13  5-12  VII  3-5  4  1-2 

October,  1916 14  5-12  VII  3-5  4  1-2 

At  the  time  he  was  sent  to  Rome  he  needed  institutional 
care,  and  in  time  of  special  stress  he  will  need  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  custodial  asylum  or  the  almshouse.  At  present  he  is 
filling  a  need. 

Heredity:  The  family  history  of  Philip  accounts  for 
his  feeble-mindedness.  Four  members  of  the  mother's  fam- 
ily, her  mother,  sister,  brother  and  maternal  aunt  are  inmates 
of  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  while  her  father  and  two 
brothers  are  refx)iied  normal.  Members  of  the  mother^s  fam- 
ily who  have  not  positive  mental  defect  appear  to  be  normal 
mentally  but  of  a  social  class  below  the  average  of  the 
community. 

The  mother,  Ida,  is  dead  so  that  the  estimate  of  her  mental 
status  must  bo  made  from  descriptions.     Although  Philip 
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was  illegitimate  Ida  was  not  considered  an  immoral  girl, 
but  rather  one  who  had  been  deceived  for  she  was  expecting  to 
marry  the  father  of  her  child  when  he  married  another  girl 
She  passed  as  normal  among  her  associates  but  descriptions 
of  her  indicate  she  was  probably  a  high  grade  moron,  weak- 
willed  and  lacking  in  judgment.  The  supposed  father  is 
illiterate  and  a  poor  manager  but  the  energy  and  manage 
ment  of  his  wife  has  enabled  him  to  pass  as  an  average  citi- 
zen. His  wife  has  always  assisted  in  supporting  the  famik 
The  two  children  are  normaL  At  the  time  he  was  going 
with  Ida  he  was  drinking  badly,  but  now  drinks  less.  His 
father  also  was  alcoholic.  Investigation  of  the  families  of  the 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children  presents  special  difficulties, 
the  first  being  the  uncertainty  that  it  is  the  correct  family 
to  investigate,  and  another  the  undesirability  of  recalling 
past  scandal.  Little  more  than  the  net  work  of  the  name^  was 
secured  in  this  case,  but  among  the  cousins  of  the  reputed 
father  the  girls  are  stenographers  and  the  men  work  on  rail- 
roads. 

Xo.  23,  Louis  Rosenl)lum,  Age  20  3-12,  Mental  Age  VII  1-5. 

Iletrdlfi/:  ilother  reported  normal.  Father  noniial 
nieiitalitv,  tubercular.     Two  sisters  normal. 

M 

A  rural  onviroimient  with  pood  supervision  is  reiHrni- 
ineii<l(Hl  for  morons  of  stable  and  amiable  disposition.  L>ui> 
Ixosciibluni  illustrates  the  ditficulty  that  the  moron  with  a 
sevon-yoar  nientalitv  has  in  the  competition  of  a  large  city. 

The  Patient:  Louis  is  a  Jewish  boy  who  from  the  time 
of  his  mother's  death  when  he  was  7  years  old  until  he  was 
10  was  in  an  orphan  asvhini.  From  there  he  was  transferred 
to  Ixandairs  Island  and  on  February  9,  1912,  he  was  sent  to 
tli(»  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  where  he  remained  until 
SoptomlH^r,  1014.  By  this  time  he  was  18  years  old  and  had 
not  been  outside  an  institution  since  he  was  7  years  old.  Hi-* 
father  who  had  not  seen  him  for  two  years  felt  that  he  mifrht 
imprbvo  outside  the  institution  and  for  that  reason  requested 
that  lie  be  allowed  to  return  home.  He  took  Louis  to  K>ard 
with  him.  The  first  difficultv  came  from  the  landladv  who 
threatened  to  give  them  notice  to  leave  because  Louis  vas 
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uncleanly  at  night.  The  father  obtained  work  for  Louis  in 
the  shop  where  he  is  employed  aa  a  tinsmith,  hut  Louis  could 
not  get  along  either  with  the  work  or  with  his  associates, 
The  boys  teased  him.  smeared  paint  on  his  face  and  made  him 
ridiculous.  After  iive  weeks  the  shop  "  laid  him  ofT  "  and 
never  sent  for  him  to  retiim.  Various  relatives  tried  without 
success  to  find  work  for  him  and  Louis  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  stray  about  the  streets.  Four  months  after  he  left  Home 
his  father  wrote  to  the  auperiutendent  begging  that  he  be 
readmitted.  The  Department  of  Public  Charities  sent  him 
to  the  Custodial  Asylum  at  Randall's  Island  instead,  and 
from  there  he  returned  to  Rome  in  May,  1916, 

In  the  institution  he  ranks  with  the  boys  who  are  able  to 
do  simple  work  around  the  wards  and  for  the  families  in 
town.  He  is  amiable,  easily  excited,  and  sometimes  has  to  be 
coaxed  to  work.  In  appearance  he  is  a  typical  street  gamin 
with  dark,  muddy  skin,  pointed  face  and  a  sly  grin,  fore- 
head narrow,  nose  with  bulbous  extremity  and  deviated  to  the 
right,  thick  lips,  high  narrow  palate,  and  strong  even  teeth. 

Mental  examinations  show  no  progress  since  he  was  16 
years  of  age. 

Date  of   ETamina.tiDn  Age  Mental  Age     Retardation 

June,  1913    16   11-12       VIII  1-5  4 

October,  1915   19     3-12         VII  3-ft  4  1-2 

Octolier,  1916 20     3-12         VII   1-5  5 

The  Family  History:  Louis  is  the  second  child  in  the 
family.  The  oldest  is  a  bright  girl  who  finished  the  grades 
at  14  1-2  years  of  age.  The  child  next  younger  than  Louis 
died  qf  measles  at  2  1-2  years  and  the  youngest  is  a  normal 
child  who  tests  XI  3-5  years  mentally  at  12  11-12  years  of 
age.  The  mother  died  in  childbirth  and  no  description  was 
obtained  except  from  the  father  who  states  that  she  was  a 
bright  woman  and  was  always  in  good  health.  The  father 
now  has  tuberculosis.  lie  is  a  normal  and  respectable  man 
who  does  the  best  he  can  with  his  handicap  of  poor  health. 
Cousins  of  the  father  are  persons  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, some  of  whom  have  college  degrees. 
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Heredity:  The  cause  of  the  mental  Jefieiency  in  Louis  ii 
not  elear.  The  heredity  as  far  as  can  be  aaeertained  is  detf 
of  feeblemindedness  and  insanity.  Tlie  osly  mgaificaiit  fact 
is  the  tnbereulosis  of  the  father.  Looia  was  a  aefcnmanflM^ 
baW,  was  weak  and  poorly  nonrifiied  at  biitb,  did  not  wilk 
until  3  yeara  of  age^  nor  talk  until  td» age  of  3  1-S.  Theoon- 
dition  seems  to  be  a  congenital  one^  hut  the  nattera  of  tk 
inheritance  is  not  clear.  As  a  child  he  ^waa  ''wild''  and 
mischievcms,  restless,  continually  climbing  alKmt  and  haid 
to  controL 

No.  15,  Meyer  Len,  Age  17,  ^iental  Age  XII. 

Heredity:  Mother  normal.  Father  normal.  MotWs 
family  reported  normal.  Fatiier^s  family  reported  normaL 
Sibs:  One  brother  in  the  army,  one  child  died  m  inlaiuj. 
All  are  normal  and  two  show  snperior  mfdligence. 

The  Patient:  Meyer  Levi,  a  well  devdoped  boy  of  JewiA 
parentage,  is  the  most  intelligent  of  the  caaee  nndcr  coa- 
sideration,  with  a  mental  level  of  XII  years  as  measmed  bf 
the  Binet  tests,  a  fondness  for  readings  and  considerabb 
shrewdness.  Yet  ontside  the  institution  he  is  less  able  to  get 
along  than  some  of  the  others  of  this  group  of  more  lixiited 
mental  ability.  Meyer's  laziness,  meanness,  miwiUiBgness  to 
eoo])('rate  and  to  do  what  he  knows  he  shoald,  aeeonnt  for 
this. 

lie  is  now  17  years  old,  with  thick  lipe,  large  piojectiog 
ears,  white  regular  teeth,  and  some  facial  asr^nimetiy.  Hu 
eyes  are  brown,  large  and  expressive.  A  scar  runs  from  the 
u])])or  ])art  of  his  left  cheek  through  the  temple  to  the  parietil 
omincnoe.  He  has  l)€en  given  the  Binet  teat  repeatedly  fof 
dcmoikJtration  and  always  grades  XII  year&  His  good 
underataiuling  of  language  and  his  ready  use  of  words  giv« 
him  an  advantage  with  these  tests. 

Meyer  was  tlie  third  in  line  of  birth  which  waa  nonnal; 
his  mother  was  24  years  of  age  at  the  tune.  During  tibe 
pregnancy  his  mother  received  a  severe  fright  from  fi» 
When  he  was  only  a  week  old  she  noticed  that  ke  was  different 
from  the  other  children,  for  instead  of  being  quiet  and  step- 
ing  much  of  the  time  he  was  alert  and  restless.     He  was  t 
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beautiful  babj  and  biB  alertness  made  him  appear  so  bright 
that  he  was  frequently  noticed  on  the  street  He  was  a 
^•'little  terror,"  was  everywhere  and  handled  everything. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  an  injury  from  being  struck  by 
an  automobile  necessitated  stitches  being  taken  on  his  fore- 
head. His  mother  feels  that  this  injury,  added  to  his  insta- 
bility, completed  the  ruin  of  his  mind.  From  that  time  until 
now  he  has  been  a  constant  source  of  worry.  He  was  given 
good  medical  attention  both  in  ISew  York  and  London  with- 
out benefit.  He  was  in  and  out  of  one  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  four  times  in  four  years  and  each  time  his 
uneleanlinesB  was  the  chief  reason  for  his  return  for  he  was 
too  lazy  to  go  to  the  toilet  He  was  traasf ensod  to  the  Home 
State  Custodial  Asylum  Pebruary  S^  1912.  It  w£La  found 
there  that  he  would  rather  read  than  do  anything  else,  always 
had  his  shirt  full  of  books  and  would  attempt  to  read  while 
at  work.  He  was  tried  on  parole  in  a  farm  home  but  was 
returned  almost  immediately  as  "  not  competent  to  do  the 
work,  especially  if  left  alone." 

In  June,  1915,  ins  father  took  him  home  to  work  in  his 
tailor  shop.  In  October  of  that  3^ar  his  father  was  greatly 
encouraged  and  said  <hat  Meyer  was  <k)ing  better  than  he  had 
hoped,  was  able  to  do  errands  and  some  pressing.  This  hope- 
fulness did  not  last  In  April,  1917,  his  mother  reported 
that  he  was  uneasy  and  discontented  and  thought  he  would 
like  to  work  on  a  farm  but  was  just  as  lazy  and  stubborn  as 
ever.  He  still  ]:)er8i8ted  in  reading  most  of  the  time  or  dream- 
ing over  his  work  so  that  he  had  ruined  many  garments  in 
the  tailor  shop  by  scorching  them.  His  impudence  and  dis- 
olxnlience  at  home  was  an  esi)ecial  problem  on  account  of  the 
younger  children.  He  had  no  friends  for  the  boys  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him  except  to  tease  him.  When  vol- 
unteers for  the  army  were  called  for  Meyer  was  eager  to 
enlist  but  was  repeatedly  rejected  until  he  finally  ran  away 
to  a  distant  city  to  try  again.  The  parents  had  to  call  upon 
the  police  to  locate  him.  Meyer  is  violently  opposed  to  going 
back  to  the  institution  and  his  parents  do  not  know  what 
l)lnn  to  make  for  him. 
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The  ParenU:  They  are  inteUigent  Jewi^  peoc^e  vk) 
have  given  Mever  good  care  and  have  drawn  lieaTflj  zz^m 

their  resources  to  give  him  medical  attention.  In  or*irr  to 
be  near  him  they  left  a  well-established  bnsiiieaB  and  isarvd 
to  a  eitv  near  the  institution.  It  is  believed  that  Aeir  faTc- 
ment*  that  xhe\  know  of  no  mental  defieienev,  insanir^.  or 
e[»ilei>?y  in  the  families  of  either  of  them  were  ni£de  in  cwd 
faith.     Aside  frf»m  the  accident  in  infancv  which  •D^vnnwi 

m 

after  he  had  shown  signs  of  abnormality,  no  cause  for  his 
mental  deviation  is  assigned  by  them. 

The  summary  of  the  fraternity  of  Meyer  presents  quite  t 
dinerent  aspect  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  cases  for  hew 
are  s<«me  children  above  the  average  in  mental  ability: 


N&n 


BrotLcT 21 

BrotL^  di«d  iii  isf^Ziry. 
Mo^.   .  17 


Suver 15  ■  VD... 

Brotlwr 12  6  12    X  I  V        S  12  VD-B. 

St&nfcrd  re- 

Brother :i  3  12    X    7  12   5«Aa-  V-B   . 


S»ter 9  1   :2    X  S  :2        .        HI-A.    .      Good  stodent Superior 


SiiVtT.  5  V  4  5  Bri^t. 

non«t€.  h—hfnl 
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THE  PSYCHOMETRIC  EXAMINATIONS 


The  psychometric  examinations  made  for  this  report  were 
carried  on  in  October  of  the  years  1914,  1916  and  1916.  Each 
child  was  seen  at  these  yearly  intervals  except  when  some  unavoid- 
able hindrance  occurred.  The  1911  American  Bevision  of  the 
Binet  Scale  was  used  in  the  b^inning  and,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, it  was  continued  throughout  (unless  otherwise  noted) 
although  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  since  adopted  the  Stan- 
ford Revision  as  the  one  best  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  first 
mental  examinations  were  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Home  State 
Custodial  Asylum,  the  results  of  which  are  included  in  this  report 
although  the  details  are  lacking. 

Mental  tests  were  given  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
patients  whenever  possible.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  accom- 
plish this  in  those  families  who  had  been  persuaded  to  cooperate 
and  whose  children  were  of  school  age,  but  in  most  cases  no 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  Binet  Scale  to  adult,  self-support- 
ing individuals  since  it  seemed  too  great  an  imposition  upon  their 
patience.  In  the  case  of  No.  22,  Harold  Ransom  (p.  144),  the 
existence  of  the  defective  child  was  not  known  by  the  mother's 
present  husband  or  by  the  neighbors.  There  it  was  felt  that  the 
secret  of  the  mother  should  be  respected  and  mental  examinations 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  omitted  to  avoid  comment.  The 
extent  to  which  mental  examinations  were  made  is  shown  in 
Schedule  7.  One  hundred  one  of  the  two  himdred  members  of 
the  fraternities  were  examined.  Of  the  remaining  ninety-nine 
four  had  died  in  infancy  and  ten  were  still  infants.  Six  had  to 
be  listed  as  unknown.  The  others  were  distributed  among  the 
classes,  mental  ability  estimated,  adult  normal,  and  adult 
defective. 

The  form  of  the  Binet  blank  used  for  scoring  is  given  below. 
Schedule  8  gives  the  scoring  for  each  child  for  each  year  as  far  as 
the  Bureau  has  records.  The  retardation  is  computed  roughly 
in  years  and  half-years,  subtracting  from  the  age  of  twelva 
Intelligence  quotients  were  not  worked  out  as  they  are  regarded  as 
doubtful  value  when  based  upon  the  1911  American  Revision. 
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A  ^ruliiiy  of  Schedule  8  indicates  the  following  points: 

1.  A  slij^lit  vuriation  iu  grading  may  oocui  irom  jmi  to 
Year  whoii  there  in  uo  actual  mental  pn^ress. 

2.  Xo  progre^  need  be  expected  after  a  child  has  piand 
tlie  age  of  15  vcars,  and  a  slight  falling  back  may  be  esptdsi 
wlieu  fui'iiial  training  ceases. 

3.  Tyjjifiilly  f*^lile-minded  children  prc^ms  with  i 
clf'greo  of  evcnuosa  oomparable  to  the  namial  child,  W 
jiriKTCiI  more  slowly,  and  the  most  defective  ones  teach  dlW 
highest  level  younger  than  the  normal  child. 

4.  The  iiustahle  mental  defective  "  scatteEs  ■'  thimigh  A( 
Binet  Scale  fallowing  an  uuevenneas  in  development  CSM 
espeoinlly  Xo.  17.  George  Major,  Xo.  19,  Charles  Hilkt,  Sa 
21,  Abniin  Xewgute,  and  Xo.  31,  David  Van  Onnim^  i» 
contrast  to  Xo.  20,  the  lloore  children  and  Ifa  14,  IboaM 
Kent.) 
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The  yearly  psychometric  examinations  of  young  abnormal  or 
deficient  children  is  useful  to  indicate  the  characteristics  and  rate 
of  mental  growth  of  such  children.  For  children  whose  mental 
status  is  in  doubt  such  a  procedure  is  essential  to  the  scientific 
understanding  of  the  case,  since  in  that  way  the  progress  from 
year  to  year  can  be  determined.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  body  of 
similar  data  will  be  built  up  eventually  by  other  workers. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  —  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 

Depabtment  of  Stats  and  Auen  Poor  —  Bureau  of  Analysis  and 

Investigation 

Name  Resideiioe 

III 

1  Points  to  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  ear,  foot. 

2  Repeats:    "  It  rains.    I  am  hungry.'' 

3  Repeats  7  2. 

4  Sees  in  pictures  1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

5  Knows  name. 

IV 

1  Knows  sex. 

2  Names  key,  knife,  penny. 
8    Repeats  7  4  8. 

4    Compares  lines. 

V 

1  Compares  3  and  12  grams;  6  and  15  grams. 

2  Copies  square. 

3  Repeats:    '*  His  name  is  John.    He  is  a  very  good  boy." 

4  Counts  4  pennies. 

6  "Patience." 

VI 

1  Distinguishes  between  morning  and  afternoon. 

2  Defines  fork,  horse, 

table,  mamma, 

chair, 

3  Executes  three  simultaneous  commands. 

4  Shows  right  hand.    Left  ear. 

5  Aesthetic  comparison  1  &  2.        3  &  4.        5^6. 

VII 

1  Counts  13  pennies. 

2  Describes  pictures. 

3  Sees  picture  lacks  eyes,    nose,    moutii,    arms. 
I    Copies  diamond. 

1^    Reoognixes  red,  blue,  green,  yellow.    (6') 

• 

VIII 

1  Compares  from  memory: 

Butterfly  and  bee.  Stone  and  glass.  Paper  and  eardboard. 

2  Counts  backward  20—1.  (2^) 

3  Repeats  days:    M.    T.    W.    T.    F.    8.    S.    (KT) 
1    Gives  value  of  stamps.     111222.    (KT) 

S    Repeats  4  7  3  9  5. 
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Born 


Mental 


A«e 


IX 


1  Makes  change  20c. —  4c. 

2  Definitions  (VI.    2). 

3  Gives  date. 

4  Months.    J.  F.  M.  A.  M.  J.  J.  A.  S.  0.  N.  D.    (150 

5  Arrange  weights.    1.        2.        3.        (2  correct.  1  min.  each.) 


1  Ic,  5c.,  10c.,  2oc.,  50c.,  $1,  $2,  $5. 

2  Copies  design. 

3  Repeats:    85472  6.    274681. 

4  Questions  of  comprehension.     (20') 

Introductory. 

1.  Missed  train. 

2.  Struck  by  playmate. 

3.  Broken  something. 


5    Sentence:    Albany,  money,  river. 


9  4  17  3  8. 
(Must  answer  3  out  of  5,  2d  series.) 
Second  seriee. 

1.  What  ought  you  to  do  if  fon  se 

afraid  you  are  going  to  be  hie 
to  school? 

2.  What  ought  you  to  do  befcn 

deciding  an  inqwrtant  nttttf* 

3.  Forgive  easier. 

4.  Aflbed  opinion. 

5.  Actbn  vs.  words. 
(May  be  compound.    1'.) 


2 
3 
4 


d.  R.  R.  accident. 

e.  Suicide. 


XI 

Sees  absurdity.     (2') 

a.  Unfortunate  cyclist. 

b.  Three  brothers. 

c.  Body  cut  into  18  pieces. 

Uses  three  words  in  sentence.     (Must  be  complex  or  simple.) 
Gives  sixty  words  in  three  minutes. 

Rliymes  day,    spring,     mill.  (1'  each.     Use  door  as  example.) 

Dissected  sentences.     (2  out  of  3  correct.     1'  each.) 


XII 

1  Repeats:    290437  5.    928516  4.     169584  7.     (1  out  of  3  conect) 

2  Defines:     Charity. 

Justice. 
(jQodness. 

3  Repeats:    "  I  saw  in  the  street  a  pretty  little  dog.    He  had  curly  brown  hiir,^ 

legs,  and  a  long  tail."     (Allow  one  mistake  and  one  transposition.) 

4  Resists  suggestion.     (Lines.)     1.    2.    3.    4.    5.     6. 

0    Problems,     (a)  Hanging  from  limb,     (b)  Neighbor's  visitors. 


XV 

1  Interprets  pictures. 

2  Changes  clock  hands,     (a)  Twenty  minutes  past  six.     (b)  Four  minutes  of  thi* 

3  Code.     "  Come  quickly." 

4  Opposites. 

1.  good.  6.  loud. 

2.  outside.  7.  white. 

3.  quick.  8.  light. 

4.  tall.  9.  happy. 

5.  big.  10.  false. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


11.  like. 

12.  rich. 

13.  sick. 

14.  glad. 

15.  thin. 


ADULT 
Cutting  paper  (draw). 
Reversed  triangle  (draw). 
Give  differences  of  abstract  words. 
Differences  between  a  president  of  a  republic  and  a  king. 


16.  emptj. 

17.  war. 

18.  many. 

19.  above. 

20.  friend. 


5     Give  sense  of  a  selection  read. 
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ThX  FSATXEHITUS  OV  THE  CbUJMKM 

The  contoition  baa  been  made  with  aome  wiiMHMBHim  tint  A0 
cnttiiig  offf  of  lines  piodneing  mental  deleefc  eanriea  llie  poeBibilitf 
of  ending  lines  ^riuch  mig^t  have  ptodneed  geninaL  The  study  d 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  these  patients  ahows  that  tihis  if  aot 
likdj  to  be  the  ease. 

Of  the  200  members  of  the  fratemitiea  of  theae  patients,  44 
died  in  infancy,  10  axe  still  infants,  and  6  ue  unknown  u  to 
mentality.  This  leaves  140  about  whoee  mmtal  alnlitj  definite 
knowledge  has  been  obtained  Of  these  76,  or  63.6  per  oent  in 
feeble-minded  and  an  additional  16,  or  11.4  per  cent  are  anfanoniiil 
or  border-line  cases.  Only  3  of  the  entire  nmnber  are  above  db 
average  in  intelligence,  and  46  are  of  normal  intelligence:  Th 
descriptions  of  the  individual  cases  indicate  that  many  of  tibos 
of  normal  intelligence  are  of  doubtful  social  worth. 

The  individuals  fall  into  the  following  daasification : 

Died  in  infanqr 44 

Infants. 10 

Mental  ability  unknown. ( 

Mental  ability  known 140 

Total 200 

The  classification  of  the  140  known  individuals  is  given  beknr: 

Feeble-minded 75,  or  58.8^ 

Subnormal 16,  or  11.4^ 

Normal 46,  or  SS.** 

Superior 8,  or    2.1^ 

Total 140         100< 

From  time  to  time  in  this  report  comparisona  of  the  difFcRit 
members  of  the  fraternities  have  appeared.  Schedule  9  gives  lb 
age,  mental  age,  and  mental  ability  as  far  as  it  could  be  tfocf 
tained,  of  each  of  these  persons.  The  members  are  given  in  ori* 
of  birth,  but  the  ages  are  those  at  the  time  of  the  exanunitifli 
or  visit  and  do  not  always  show  the  exact  difference  in  4^ 
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Those  fraternities  having  feeble-minded  mothers  are  marked  by 
the  asterisk. 

These  show  that  there  may  be  considerable  variation  in  the 
mental  ability  of  the  several  children  in  a  family,  but  that  the 
children  of  feeble-minded  mothers  are  almost  uniformly  mentally 
defectiva 

The  study  of  the  whole  group  of  cases  shows  that  mental 
deficiency  is  a  deep  and  vital  factor  in  many  of  the  problems 
which  adversely  affect  the  public  welfare.  Adequate  State  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  feeble-minded  through  custodial  insti- 
tutions, colonies  and  parole  systems  would  add  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  commonwealth. 
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SCHEDULE  9 

Results  of  Psychouetkic  Examinations  of  the    Patients  asb 
Their  Fratern'iTIES 
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BDULE  9  —  Results  op  Psychometric  Examinations  of  the 
Patients  and  Their  Fraternities  —  {Continiied) 


Cabs 


,  Harold  Hammond^ 
leluded) 


!.  Matthew  Higgini*. . . 


t.  Ralph  Inffftlla*. 


Fraternity 


i.  Thomas  Kent. 


>,  Meyer  Levi. 


I,  Richard  Lawrence. . 


'.  George  Major. 


>,  Harriet  Marvin* . . . . 


).  Charles  MiUer 

).  Moore  children* . .  . 
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APPENDIX 

Section  1 

Relation  of  the  Cases  of  Those  in  the  Repobt  on  the  Fifty- 
two  BoBDER-LiNE  Cases  in  the  Home  State  Custodial 
Asylum 


Present  Study 

1.  Gladys  Baggs 

2.  Edward  Baker 

3.  John  Britton 

4.  Charles  Burke 

5.  Helen  Cleves 

6.  Eva  Corbin 

7.  Harold  Curry 

8.  Mabel  Delamater 

9.  John  Depoli 

10.  John  Hale 

11.  Harold  Hammond 

12.  Matthew  Higgins 

13.  Ralph  Ingalls 

14.  Thomas  Kent 

15.  Meyer  Levi 

16.  Richard  Lawrence 

17.  George  Major 

18.  Harriet  Marvin 

19.  Charles  MiUer 

20.  The  Moore  family 

21.  Abram  Newgate 

22.  Harold  Ransom 

23.  Louis  Rosenblum 

24.  Elliott  Rosenkranz 

25.  Edward  Sammons 

26.  Harry  Sheldon 

27.  Fred  Shepherd 

28.  Frederick  Shores 


Fifty-two  Border-Line  Cases 

23.  Gladys  B. 

4.  Edward  G.  B. 
41.  John  B. 

26.  Charles  B. 
51.  Helen  C. 

28.  Eva  C. 
25.  Harold  C. 

.     40.  Mabel  D. 

13.  John  D. 
8.  JohnH. 
3.  Harold  H. 

32.  Matthew  H. 

29.  Ralph  I. 
34.  Thomas  K. 
15.  Meyer  L. 

11.  Richard  L. 
37.  (Jeorge  M. 
39.  Harriet  M. 

12.  Charles  M. 
f   7.  Luella  M. 

14.  Herman  M. 

15.  StillmanM. 
21.  Abraham  N. 

16.  Harold  R. 
48.  Louis  R 
44.  Elliott  R. 

5.  Edwards. 
2L  Harry  S. 

24.  Fred  S. 
47.  Frederick  S. 
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Present  Study  Fifty4wo  Borier-IAm  Cum 

29.  Howard  Taylor  6.  Howaid  T. 

30.  Hiram  Van  Dusen  10.  TT^y*™  V. 

31.  David  Van  Ormund  4«L  David  V. 

32.  PhUip  Wagner  35.  PhiUp  W. 

The  arrangement  in  the  present  report  ia  strictly  alphtbetieilT 
while  the  arrangement  in  the  report  of  the  Fifty-two  Bordo-Iitf 
Cases  was  upon  the  basis  of  the  mental  retardation  in  1911 
Fictitious  surnames  have  been  added  whose  initials  ooirespond  to 

the  initials  of  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Onkida  County  Survey 

The  Place 

Oneida  County  has  many  times  been  spoken  of  as  the  keystone 
of  that  arch  of  broad,  fertile,  weiilthy  counties  spanning  the  entire 
l)readth  of  the  Empire  State.  One  foot  of  this  arch  rests  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Xiagara  river  in  the 
west,  and  the  other  foot  reaches  down  thi-ough  the  thriving  valley 
of  the  Hudson  to  rest  on  Xew  York  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  countv  liesi  within  the  vallev  of  the  Mohawk  river  whose 
waters  thread  the  chasms  of  the  most  im|x>rtant  pass  in  the  great 
eastern  divide.  For  centuries  the  bed  of  this  picturesque  river 
with  its  rolling  valley  hillsides  has  been  (*elebrated  in  song  and 
chronicle  as  the  ^*  Great  Pass ''  of  the  eastern  states.  Within  the 
borders  of  this  county  arise  streams  whose  waters  finally  mingle 
with  those  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (^hesapeake  Bay, 
and  the  Athmtic  Ocean.  The  principle  streams  are  the  Mohawk 
river,  the  Black  river  and  Wood  and  Oneida  creeks.  On  the  west- 
ern boundarv  lies  Oneida  Lake,  while  within  the  l)oundaries  are 
found  White  Lake,  Long  Lake,  Round  Lake  and  Big  P(md.  As 
one  a[>proaches  the  upper  l)oundarv  lines  of  the  county  there 
a])pear  the  shadowy  aisles  of  the  great  *^  North  Woods." 

Tho  superficial  area  of  the  county  is  stated  to  l)e  1,215  square 
mile<.  777,^00  acres.  It  is  comparable  in  area  to  the  state  of 
Rhode  lslan<l.  The  countv  is  divided  into  twentv-six  towns.  It 
contains  two  cities  of  im])ortance  and  a  considerable  number  of 
inc()i|M>rated  villages. 

The  l)road  central  valley  of  the  ilohawk  extending  through  the 
countv  has  alwavs  ]>een  of  the  utmost  importance  in  dii-ecting  the 
growth  and  activities  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  This  great 
valley  extend !ij^'  fi'oni  iwest-northwest  to  east-southeast  across 
tb^»  county  is  lu>rdered  by  high  table-lands  both  toward  the  north 
and  toward  flic  sontb,  which  are  cut  bv  numerous  streams.  These 
ta]>le-Iands  risiuir  to  an  elevation  varying  from  800  to  l,oOO  feet 
a])ove  the  <(MitraI  vallev,  reach  their  highest  point  at  Penn  ^Fount 
whi<  b  lias  an  altitude  of  1,727  feet  al)ove  sea  level. 

[5] 
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Tht)  Mcihuwk  river  itnelf  Ia  only  427  feet  above  tidewater  at 
Allmny  luid  thoroforo  flows  through  the  lowest  pass  in  the  main 
AppiiIiiohiHU  mountain  Mystcni. 

l1io  Humorous  streams  of  the  county,  each  with  its  own  smaller 
viillov,  wiitor  fortilo  and  highly  cultivated  fields.  The  soil  of  the 
central  valley  is  rather  sandy,  mixed  with  gravdly  loam  and 
alhiviiun.  In  the  Mmthern  se(*tion  there  is  more  clay,  mixed  with 
sand  and  gravel.  Oneida  (Vmty  has  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  U^t  agricultural  and  dairy  counties  in  the  State  of  New  YorL 
Quarritv  have  Ihhmi  deN*elo|HHl  and  building  stone  in  consideraUe 
variety  |>^HluctHK  The  grass-growing  valleys  were  the  feeding- 
plat'tMk  of  henls  of  cattle  of  considerable  sixe  in  the  eulier  days 

m 

but  with  the  ad\>Mil  of  ''  western  beef  '*  the  meat-rmisiDe 
iudustry  tender)  ?o  k^^  ii^t  hold  on  the  community.  The 
f^mutv  lies  within  what  is  conmnnilv  known  as  the  snow 
Kelt  \>f  the  State^  and  durii>g  the  winters  the  groond  is  ahnys 
wWI  \w^n^)  with  suow.  often  :nd<e>pd  to  the  extent  of  intcrfenng 
with  ttalKc  %Hi  the  highw;iy$  aud  nilxvxitK  GcnrnllT  spcat 
iiyjx  tKe  cliwMit^  i^  ignite  tvjvs**!  of  tktt  vliirh  ire  Aiiik 
9)KmM  Wkn^f:  tv^  the  *"  ^rtttpew:e  jvyrse.**    Tlse  i«.^  ->i  susaer  m 

^^N^t^  ^^  jL*^;::»i  :>3^  w  \;''j:i^  wr-.-e  r  j",  -^-.-rTHs  iia^  >Bi>i^:  '*■ 
S*"^  .'c*  :it»r  >f^  ^v  "^  rv"*;jj:   ^.Trf-v-j'T'C  "vi-i-a  ift?  "??  -sTriTf 

>.\i.s;  .%'     •'Uk^>  >dt>  \?«eo     ii-"^'*     v*fii"*f»'    ;it'    i.T'f    7P*'C3!!iiI'T  rM 


CHAPTER  II 

"  The  Gbeat  Pass  " 

Just  as  in  the  study  of  the  individual  it  is  essential  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  significance  to  him  of  the  traditions 
of  his  home  and  the  influence  of  family  love,  of  crystal  and 
mahogany,  of  loom  or  paternal  acres;  by  the  same  token  it  is 
of  value  to  study  the  historical-environmental  influences  which 
touch  the  community  as  a  whole  and  in  which  is  to  be  found  the 
story  of  its  rise  as  a  civic  unit  through  the  slow  amalgamation  of 
many  social  factors.  The  ultimate  blending  of  all  the  various 
extraneous  influences  determines  the  sociologic  value  of  that  com- 
munity as  a  progressive,  civic  asset  of  the  commonwealth. 

Oneida  County  was  originally  part  of  the  vast  unknown  wilder- 
ness west  of  the  settlement  at  Albany.  Its  boundaries  have  been 
set  and  re-set  since  Revolutionary  davs  until  now  we  find  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lewis  and  Oswego  counties,  on  the  south 
by  Otsego  and  Madison,  on  the  east  by  Herkimer,  and  on  the 
west  by  Madison  and  Oswego  counties.  The  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  two  principal  cities  is:  Utica,  latitude  43°  06'  north, 
longitude  1°  41'  east  from  Washington;  Rome,  latitude  43° 
15'  north,  longitude  1°  30'  east  from  Washington. 

The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river  is  peculiar  on  account  of  its 
geological  structure  and  development.  The  county  lies  upon  the 
dividing  ridge  of  highlands  which  runs  through  the  State  of  New 
York  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction.  This  ridge  sepa- 
rates the  waters  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Hudson.  The 
"  Great  Pass ''  formerly  the  Mohawk  vallev  has  alwavs  been  a 
most  important  highway  from  the  earliest  recorded  Indian  days. 
It  formed  a  natural  strategic  base  and  highway  for  military 
operations.  So  admirably  adapted  was  it  to  such  plans  that  the 
history  of  the  Mohawk  has  been  written  in  Indian  and  white 
men's  blood,  as  whole  races  and  nationalities  of  l)Oth  the  red  and 
white  tramped  and  bivouacked,  anilmshed  and  fought  wnthiu  frun- 
shot  of  the  majestic  river.  It  was  the  frreat  trail  betwocu  tlio 
Hudson  river  and  the  rrrcat  Lak^s.     First  from  the  East  and  Lake 
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CHAPTKR  I 

Oneida  C'dunty  HirBVEY 

The  Place 

Oneida  County  lias  niauy  times  been  si»i>keu  of  as  the  keystone 
of  that  arch  of  broad,  fertile,  wealthy  counties  sjmuuiug  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Knipire  State.  One  foot  of  this  aroh  rests  on  the 
wafers  of  Lake  Krie,  Xiagara  Falls  and  the  Xiagara  river  in  the 
we-st,  and  the  othei'  foot  I'eaehes  down  thnnigh  the  thriving  valltiy 
of  the  Ilmlson  to  reat  on  Xew  York  liny  and  J-ong  Island  Sound. 
The  county  iie«  within  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river  whose 
waters  thread  (he  chnsniM  of  the  most  imjMirtant  pass  in  the  great 
tflHteni  divide.  For  {entiirips  the  hed  of  this  picturesque  river 
with  ita  rolling  valley  hillsides  hna  been  celebrated  in  song  and 
chronicle  us  the  "  Great  Pass  "  of  the  eastern  states.  Within  the 
Ijorders  of  this  county  arise  sti-eams  whose  waters  finally  mingle 
with  those  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Chesaiteake  Bay, 
tLiii]  tho  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principle  streams  are  the  Mohawk 
the  Black  river  and  Wood  and  Oneida  creeks.  On  the  west- 
ern boundary  iiea  Oneida  Lake,  while  within  the  iKtundariea  are 
*ioiind  White  Lake.  Long  Lake,  noiiud  Lake  and  Big  Pond.  As 
one  approaches  the  upper  boundary  lines  of  the  couuly  there 
ftppear  the  shadowy  aisle*  of  the  great  "  Xorth  Woods." 

The  superficial  area  of  the  county  is  Btate<l  to  \n<  1.215  st^uare 
iiiiles.  TTT.fSOO  acres.  It  is  compnrable  in  area  to  the  state  of 
Tlhode  Island.  The  county  is  divided  into  twenty-«ix  towns.  It 
CHintains  two  cities  of  importance  and  a  considerable  number  of 
J II  cor  I  >o  rated  villages. 

The  broad  central  valley  of  the  Mohawk  extending  through  the 
•amity  has  ahvavs  bcrn  of  the  utmost  im]Hirtance  ipi  direi-tirig  the 
ih  and  activities  of  the  comnninity  as  a  whole.     This  great 
m  Kuivjt-iKirthwcft    fo   easl-^outheast   across 
table-lands  both  toward  the  north 
•  cut  bv  numerous  streams.     These 
■ving  from  ftOO  lo  l..^on  feet 
ghest  point  at  Pcnu  Mount 
«ve  nea  level. 
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CHAPTER  I 

OSEIDA    (.'UUNTY    SitEVEY 

The  Place 
Oneida  t'ouiitv  has  niauj-  times  Ijeeii  siRtkeii  i>f  s\s  the  keystone 
of  that  areh  of  broad,  fertile,  wealthy  L-ouiities  epuiiiiiug  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Kmpiie  Stata  One  fool  of  this  arch  rests  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Krie,  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Niagara  river  in  the 
west,  ninl  the  other  foot  R'at-hes  down  thwuj^jh  the  thriving  valley  I 
of  the  Hudson  to  rest  on  NfAV  York  Bay  ami  Long  Island  Sonnd, 

The  county  lies  within  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river  whose  I 
raters  ihroail  Ihp  chnsitis  of  the  most  inijKirtaul  pass  in  the  great  I 
eastern  divide.  For  centuries  the  bed  of  tliis  |»icture«que  river  i 
with  its  rolling  vullry  hillsidee  haH  l>eeii  celeliriited  in  song  and  | 
chronicle  as  the  "  Great  Pass  "'  of  the  eastern  states.  Within  the  I 
borders  of  this  county  arise  sti-eani«  whose  waters  finally  mingle  I 
rith  those  of  St.  l-jiwrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  C'he8a]>eake  Bay,  I 
and  tho  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principle  tttrejinis  lire  the-  Mohiiwb  ] 
T,  the  niiick  river  and  Wood  ami  Oneida  creeks.  On  the  west-  I 
cm  houndm-y  lips  Oneida  Lake,  while  within  Iho  Iwundarics  ara  I 
foniid  White  l.ake.  Long  Luke,  Round  Lake  iinil  Gig  Poud.  As  I 
appi-oaclies  the  uii|)er  Iwundary  lines  of  the  connty  there  | 
'appear  the  shadowy  aisleti  of  the  great  '■  North  Woods." 

The  superficial  area  of  the  <'Ounty  is  stated  to  lie  1.215  square  I 
"Jniles.  777.600  acres.  It  is  compnrahle  in  ai-ea  to  the  state  of  1 
Tlhode  Island.  The  countT.-  ia  diviiled  into  twenty-six  towns.  It  J 
Icoiitaiuw  two  cities  of  ini|x>rtanep  nnd  a  considernlile  uuniliei'  of  '1 
|iicor[>orate(f  villages. 

The  broad  central  valley  nf  the  Mohawk  extenrling  through  the  I 

(luiilv  iiiis  alwavs  been  nf  the  utmost  iinjiorfancp  in  diiwting  the  ] 

rowth  and  activities  nf  the  couuntuiity  as  a  whole.     This  greitt  J 

!__***?^^??9SiABHiJBie3t-northwiv»t    to   Piist-wutheast    across  1 

I  table-lands  both  towanl  the  north 

f  Mit  by  numerous  slrenms.     Thesp 

-^Hng  from  son  to  l.rSflO  feet  ' 

ghest  iHiint  lit  Pet 

ve  ecu  level. 


;ti 
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With  the  development  of  the  modern  policy  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  its  highways  the  old  methods  disappeared  and  are  now 
keeping  ghostly  company  in  the  same  limbo  where  are  found  old, 
creaking  toll  gates  and  the  bygone  echoes  of  the  coins  falling  into 
the  cup  held  out  by  the  tollroad's  guardian. 

It' is  instructive  to  note  in  this  the  vicissitudes  of  investments 
thought  unshakable.  At  one  time  the  buying  of  shares  in  the 
highway  companies  was  looked  upon  as  affording  an  absolutely 
safe  as  well  as  everlasting  form  of  obtaining  interest  producing 
dividends.  ^loi-e  than  one  board  of  college  trustees  and  similar 
bodies  so  invested  their  funds  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  steady 
return  for  decades  to  come.  A  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  the  clang  of  the  locomotive  bell  and  the  general  flux  of 
modem  methods  has  eliminated  such  companies  entirely  from  the 
investment  market.  These  shares  of  stock  once  found  in  strong 
boxes  as  evidence  of  solid  wealth  and  prudent  foresight  are  now 
practically  unknown   to  the  present  generation. 


CIIAPTEK  III 


The  People 

In  1047  the  census  of  the  jwjmlation  in  what  is  now  New  Yoi 
State  indicated  1,500  people.  The  boundaries  of  the  future  State 
were  rather  indefinite  and  for  many  reasons  the  figures  given  are 
probably  only  approximate.  However  as  time  went  on  it  was 
possible  to  count  heads  with  more  accuracy  and  so  we  find  that 
in  172*)  there  were  listed  40,5(54  individuals  in  the  commonweflltlL 
Later  census  taking  shows  the  following: 

Year  XutribtT 

1774 182,24? 

1810 959,049 

1800 3,880.735 

1875 4,698,958 

18{)0 5,997,853 

1900 7,268,894 

in05 8,067,308 

lino 9.11M14 

1915 9.687.744 


The  increase  of  1915  over  1910  is  574,180  or  (>.3  per 
I'lie  figures  for  Oneida  County  show  the  following: 

)'rnr 

1S14 

1S15 

1S()5 

1S75 

1890 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 


cent. 

45,2f? 

84.:T'- 

102,71' 
114.3.i3 

122,0^ 
132.>(«^ 
139.341 

167.3*»1 
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The  increase  of  1915  over  1910  is  13,174. 

In  1875  there  were  within  the  county  88,500  persons  born  in 
the  United  States,  and  25,835  foreign  bom:  a  ratio  of  about  3.5 
native  U.  S.  A.  to  1  of  the  foreign  bom.  In  1910  it  is  interesting 
to  find  onlv  42  Indians  residinc:  within  the  countv  lines  out  of  all 
the  thousands  who  formerly  roamed  this  territory.  Of  the  Oneida 
Indians  as  a  tribe  there  were  exactly  211  individuals  remaining 
in  this  same  vear  within  the  whole  State  of  New  York.  The 
Oneida  Reservation  is  situated  four  miles  south  of  Oneida  station 
on  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R.  R.  and  comprises  400  acres.  These 
Indians  hold  their  land  in  severaltv. 

In  passing  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  the  following  com- 
parisons: Oneida  County  in  1910  had  almost  9,000  more  people 
than  the  whole  state  of  Wyoming,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  people 
as  the  whole  state  of  Nevada.  Its  population  in  1910  was  approxi- 
mately a  little  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  state  of  Idaho,  the 
state  of  Montana,  the  state  of  Utah,  or  the  state  of  Vermont.  It 
was  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  populous  as  Alaska  and  a 
little  more  than  four-fifths  as  well  peopled  as  Hawaii. 

The  population  of  Oneida  Countv^  by  the  New  York  State  census 
of  1915  was  167,331.  This  was  distributed  in  cities  and  towns 
as  follows: 

Annsville 1,450 

Augusta 2,056 

Ava 659 

Boonville 3,260 

Bridgewater 862 

Camden 3,359 

Deerfield 1,836 

Florence 970 

Flovd 702 

Forestport 1,170 

Kirkland 4,781 

Lpo 1,313 

Marcv 1.260 

Miirsiiall 1.814 

Now  Hartford 7,864 

Paris 3,018 


StATL    BlMRK    OF    ClIAl 

KenifiCii 98;i 

C'ily  of  Kome 21,826 

Sangerfield a.032 

Steuben 830 

Trpnton ^.STl 

(Mty  of  UticH 80.589 

Vernon 3.841 

Verona •     .1,75i 

Vienna l.fl.1! 

Western 1.150 

Weatmorelanil 2,ll.i 

Whitestown fl,12S 

Total iiJ7.;J:il 


Figures  compileil  from  (hp  official  rejiort  iif  the  Sotrretary  of 
State  show  that  from  1905  to  1915  the  State  of  New  York  added 
l.fi20.4!J6  people  to  its  population.  This  makes  a  yearly  average 
of  about  l'i2,000.  Greater  \ew  York  increaswl  fmni  t,0i:!.7Hl 
to  5.047,221;  making  the  percentage  of  im-reane  25.7^j!,  Thp 
cities  of  the  Stale  held  7.249.602  or  74.8%  of  the  eutire  State 
census.  The  incorporated  villages  had  a  total  population  of 
863,894.  The  niral  commnnities  had  1,607.327  inhabitRnts, 
which  was  16.5%  of  the  whole  population.  This  number,  almoBt 
exactly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  jKipulation,  was  remarkable  in  that 
this  same  numlier  cmiiprised  nearly  one-fiftli  of  the  total  number 
of  the  citizen  population  of  the  State,  18.5%  to  lie  exact. 

The  value  to  any  community  of  easily  accessible  jioslal  facilities 
has  been  dwelt  upon  by  our  law-givers  from  the  days  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  In  1910  Oneida  County  had  57  postoffices,  exclusive 
of  Rome  and  Utica.  The  former  had  n  general  postofhce  and  three 
Hub-station.'^-,  the  latter,  one  general  offline  ami  eleven  sub-stations. 

To  a  greater  or  less  'legree  it  haa  long  been  oltserved  that  the  ter- 
rain of  any  loi-alily  inflnentea  both  the  type  and  nuinl>er  of  those 
who  emigrate  to  if  and  seftio  within  itw  bonlers.  Following  the 
first  soi'ial  imjilanting  come  others  flnn^^l  through  ties  of  blood  or 
influenced    by    hopes   of  civic  and    imhistrial    opportunity.      One 
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finds,  however,  that  the  various  activities  are  not  carried  forward 
by  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  rather  that  certain  minds  natu- 
rally drift  into  channels  having  as  their  outlook  certain  definite 
objects.  In  this  way  there  gradually  appear  certain  men  or  groups 
of  men  whose  intelligence,  ambition  and  capabilities  have  l>een  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  general  trend  of  the  community- 
activities  have  been  laid.  There  is  always  the  pioneer  in  all  tJie 
branches  of  human  endeavor.  The  one  who  clears  the  wilderness 
to  make  wav  for  fields  and  roads  and  cities.  The  one  who  first 
assembles  the  youth  of  the  county  and  founds  not  only  a  school 
but  that  high  spiritual  attitude  from  which  later  generations  draw 
their  inspiration.  These  were  the  men  who  not  only  saw  the  need 
of  the  thing  at  hand,  but  in  their  vision  saw  the  need  of  things  to 
be  and  then  seizing  pen  or  plough,  or  mechanic's  gauge,  wrought 
dreams  into  reality.  Side  by  side  with  industry'  there  api)eared 
the  home  and  with  the  laying  of  the  hearthstone  comes  also  the 
roll  of  those  who  fought  well  in  the  name  of  Home  and  Country 
when  called  upon  for  their  defense. 

Oneida  County,  the  coimtry  of  the  Great  Pass,  has  seen  men  of 
military  mien  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  exj)lorers.  During 
the  Revolution  Oneida  County  played  the  part  naturally  to  be 
expected  and  which  came  about  through  its  strategic  position  in 
the  Mohawk  valley.  To  fort  and  field  came  the  patriot  defenders 
without  fear  of  the  ever-lurking  danger  in  the  vast  forests  and 
heavily,  timber-bordered  streams.  By  the  time  of  tbe  War  of  1^1 2 
Oneida  had  assumed  her  present  status  as  a  county  and  as  such 
sent  her  men  to  the  defenses  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Again  this 
happened  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  then  during  the  Civil  War 
she  sent  her  quotas  as  they  were  called  for  by  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. We  see  recorded  in  those  troublous  days  the  raising  of  five 
regiments.  Besides  these  there  were  a  great  many  men  who 
enlisted  as  individuals  in  various  units,  or  who  enlisting  in 
Oneida  County  went  as  groups  to  swell  the  numbers  of  depleted 
companies  or  as  other  troops.  Tn  1898  the  call  came  for  the  war 
with  Spain.  It  found  Oneida  giving  again  of  her  sons  and  as 
this  article  is  written  tbe  bugles  blow  for  the  sixth  gathering  of 

the  war  men  since  the  davs  of  Indian  ambush  on  the  Oriskaiiv 

«  « 

anO  the  inspiring  defense  of  Stanwix. 
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In  order  that  what  we  record  here  concerning  the  people  of 
Oneida  Countv  mav  have  the  softened  flavor  of  afi:e  and  be  free 
from  the  many  distracting  influences  of  more  modem  days,  it  has 
been  thought  best,  in  appending  the  list  of  names  here  given,  to 
limit  them  to  those  appearing  in  the  printed  records  of  the  countT 
previous  to  1878.  With  this  in  mind  there  can  be  no  cause  to 
bias  and  although  we  regret  that  some  names  prominently  asso- 
ciated with  civic  uplift  and  industrial  advance  in  these  later  day? 
will  thus  be  left  out,  yet  the  object  in  making  this  list  was  to  pre 
sent  the  "  family  history  "  of  the  county  as  a  whole  and  to  recori 
those  names  which  represent  individuals  who  in  earlier  days  hi 
much  to  do  with  shaping  the  trends  which  led  up  to  the  present 
civic  status  of  the  community. 

A  perusal  of  the  muster  rolls  of  the  War  of  1861-65  shows  p^a^ 
tically  very  name  which  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  activities  of 
the  county.     Xaturally  there  are  hundreds  of  other  names  desig- 
nating men  equally  patriotic,  but  the  names  of  every  one  in  the 
Union  Army  from  Oneida  could  not  be  included  here  for  obvions 
reasons.     Besides  that,  as  previously  explained,  the  names  listed 
are  those  which  had  actually  appeared  in  public  annals  for  the 
most  part  long  before  the  Civil  War,  and  have  a  distinct  value  in 
the  genetic  sense.     The  men  of  these  names  accomplished  in  each 
case  a  rather  definite  thing,  or  made  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
community  life.     The  names  were  obtained  by  going  over  the 
records  of  the  county  beginning  with  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary era,  and  recording  the  paternal  name  of  those  men  who 
had  been  especially  mentioned  in  the  county   annals  for  work 
either  in  the  field,  the  school,  the  bar,  in  medicine,  in  politics  or 
in  the  judiciary.     The  list  shows  the  paternal  name  of  ever 
man   elevated    to  any   of  the   important   elective   or    appointive 
offices  in  Oneida  County,  in  New  York  State,  or  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  either  a  native  or  resident  of 
Oneida  County  up  to  1878.     The  exceptions  were  the  names  of* 
few  men  whose  activities  had  reached  national  importance  since 
that  date. 

The  question  as  to  what  distinction  should  be  made  l>et\veeii 
"  natives  and  residents  ''  of  the  county  arises.  The  answer  is  tbt 
no  such  distinction  can  be  kept  up  with  thorough  consistency,   h 
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■our  analysis  of  tLc  eonditions  goveriiiiig  the  general  trends  of  the 
i-oiiuty  fur  the  paat  fentury,  we  wpre  soon  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  a  person  of  to-day  a  tlesweudant  of  one  of  the  old  familie 
would  commonly  be  considered  as  h  "  native  "  Itut  hia  early  fort 
I>cars  as  immigrants  to  the  country  were  ainiply  part  of  the  " 
dent "  population,  and  only  the  Indians  could  then  be  considered 
as  the  "  natives." 

However,  it  is  seen  that  there  itt  )>erhapH  no  need  for  the  dis- 
tinction. The  bald  fact  that  certain  men  of  certain  types  have 
been  actually  living  in  the  county  at  any  particular  time,  means 
that  they  have  transmitted  thpmselves  as  social  assets  or  social 
liabilities  in  their  descendants  who  still  reside  there  and  the  ques- 
tion of  actual  place  of  nativity  has  little  significance  for  the  pur- 
poai-s  of  this  survey  lieyond  that  of  msilting  some  attempt  to  fix  in 
u  fairly  definite  way  any  geographical  fo<'i  where  race  degeneracy 
OP  genius  seemed  especially  noticeable.  For  these  reasons  the 
iiiimes  of  some  of  the  men  in  the  appended  list  represent  much 
more  in  the  way  of  "  native  "  stock  than  others,  but  there  is  not 
one  who  hna  not  left  his  impress  on  the  community  as  a  whole  in 
years  gone  by. 

Here  if  is  fitting  to  record  the  words  of  one  of  the  brave  men 
of  Oneida.  Jason  Ilnrger,  a  jirivate  in  the  Union  Army,  lay  dying 
on  the  liattlefield  on  the  7th  of  June.  1S((4.  Many  others  like 
himself  had  nuide  the  same  supreme  sacrifice  but  Jason  Ilarger 
of  Utica  could  put  the  wish  of  his  soul  into  words.  As  he  breathed 
his  last,  his  worda  were,  "  May  the  old  flag  triumph."  And 
hecBUse  in  making  a  survey  of  a  community  as  to  the  cause*  of 
dejiendency  it  seems  equally  desirable  to  record  those  causes  for 
r-ivic  greatness,  these  words  of  Jason  Ilarger  are  written  down. 
For  th"  same  reason  in  looking  over  the  names  of  those  who  become 
."ocinl  liabilities  it  is  of  equal  or  perhaps  even  greater  importance 
to  .see  the  stock  from  which  comes  our  social  assets.  Tlie  names 
hereto  annexed  are  the  county'!*  social,  civic  and  industrial  assets. 

Oneida  County  has  sent  men  fo  the  highest  offices  in  the  State 
nf  New  York  and  to  the  Halls  of  Congres;*.  Witness  the  senators 
<if  the  ^rational  Senate.  Henry  A.  Foster  being  the  first  in  lfi44. 
Ijitcr   Roscoe  ("onkling  in    1SB7.   smd   Fnincis   Kernan   in   lS7f>. 
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^liddletoii 

Millard 

Miller 

Miner 

Monroe 


Xewlierrv 
Xewell 
Nicholson 
Xin<le 

Oslx^rn 


Munson 


X 


C) 


Moore 

Moeely 

Mott 

Moultoii 

Mulhall 


Xorth 
Xorthnip 
Xorthup 
Xorton 

Oatrom 


Piilmer 

Parker 

Parsons 

Peacock 

Pease 

Penfield 

Pennv 

ft 

Perkins 

Perrv 

• 

Pettiljone 
Phelps 
Pierce 
Pike 


Piatt 

Pomcroy 

Pond 

Pooler 

Popo 

Porter 

Potter 

PoAvell 

Pratt 

Preston 

Proctor 

Pugh 

Pnrrv 


Ralph 

Raymond 

Reall 

Reynolds 

Richardson 


Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roof 

Root 

Rouse 

Rowlev 


Rndd 
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Bristol 
Urodhead 
l>roii8on 
Ih'ooker 


(^idv 

Ciiinp 

Ciinipboll 

('apron 

C'arev 

(Carroll 

(^jse 

(^istle 

( 'hadwick 

( 'hamberlain 

riiampioii 

C^handler 

( 'liai)inan 

Cliatfiold 

Christian 

Clniroh 

Clnirc-liill 

Clarl: 

Clovoland* 


Biitterfield 


C 


Cnsbnian 


D 


Daggett 

Dannith 

Danfortli 

Davis 

Dean 

Donio 

Dovrroanx   ( D(»voroux) 


Brown 
Bunco 
Burnley 
Butler 


Col)l) 

Coffeen 

C\>lbraith 

(V)le 

(\>llins 

Conistock 

Conkling 

(\)ok 

( 'ookinghani 

( 'ooper 

(\)rl>ott 

Costello 

Coventry 


Crandall 
Cromwell 
Cross 
Cur  ran 

Cnrtiss; 


Dexter 

Dickinson 

Dill 

Doolittle 

Dorranc( 

Douglass 

Dunham 


•f» 


Dwight 


lirutlitT  (if   Prcsiilrnt  Clevolnnd.     lie  waH  the  first  pastor  of  the  Prcshy 
t«'ri:m  (Imnli  on   AMcr  Creek  at   F''ore«tport. 
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E 


Eels 

Ely 

Enos 

Farlev 

Farnain 

Faxtoii 

Ferrv 

• 

Fisk 
Fitch 


Ofale 

Gallup 

Oavlord 

George 

GiflFord 

Gold 

Goodrich 

Go<idsell 

Goodwin 

Ilagedorii 

Hague 

Hale 

Hall 

Ilalleek 

Tin  mil  ton 

Ilanoliett 

Harrison 

TTart 

TTarter 

TIartwell 

Harvev 

TTashronrk 


F 


Frisbee 


G 


H 


Ensign 

Ethridge 

Evans 

Flanagan 

Flandraii 

Flovd 

Foote  (Foot) 

Foster 

Fowler 


Graham 

Grant 

Graves 

Grav 

Green 

Gridlev 

Grindlev 

Grosvenor 

Giiiteau 

Hastings 

Hatch 

Hatheway 

Havden 

• 

Haves 

• 

Hazen 

Helmer 

Hiokok 

Hi(»ks  . 

Highv 

Hinckley 

Hinman 

TTitoheoek 
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Hogeboom 

Hubbard 

Ilollingworth 

Hubbell 

Hooker 

HuU 

Hopkins 

Humaston 

House 

Hungerford 

Howe 

Hunt 

Hovt 

Huntington 

Hutchinson 

I 
Ives 

J 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jennings 

Jones 

J erred 

K 

Judd 

Kane 

Kimball 

Kellogg 

Kip 

Kelsey 

Kirkland 

Kendall 

Kirtland 

Keman 

Knight 

Knox 


Lansing 
Larrabee 
Leavenworth 
IvOwis 
Lilly  bridge 

Mallorv 

Mann 

^fareh 

Marshall 

M  arson 

Marvin 

Matteson 

Mavnard 


M 


Loomis 

Lord 

Lothrop 

Lowery 

L\'neh 

McGuire 

Mcintosh 

McKown 

McNeil 

McPherson  . 

McQuade 

Merrill 

!^^ever  (Meyers) 
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CHAPTER  IV 

IxnrSTRlAL  DEVtLOl'MEST 

The  industries  of  a  cointnunity  are  bo  doBely  related  to  its  gen- 
ffal  history  that  the  story-  of  its  coiiimercittl  progress  is  simply  a 
new  of  the  activities  of  the  same  persons  from  the  angle  of  thrift 
^ther  than  the  nii^le  of  government  mid  jjolitics. 

The  individual  who  has  once  demonstrated  himself  as  a  civic 
asset  is  not  one  in  whom  as  u  rule  there  lurks  the  possibility  of  his 
becoming  an  economic  dependent.  Just  us  it  is  worth  while,  there- 
Eore,  to  trace  the  "  family  history*  "  of  a  whole  community,  so  it 
B  well  to  record  the  syniptom-Iwhavinr  of  those  who  were  indus- 
rial  pioneers  and  a»ciai  assets  for  the  State  in  order  that  we 
nay  gain  a  better  perspective  in  viewing  the  induatrinl  efforts 
F  their  descendants,  our  neighbors  of  the  present  day,  lo  seek- 
ng  the  causes  of  dependency  let  us  note  factors  associated  with 
he  determination  of  efficiency.  And  just  here  one  thought  comes 
Tominently  into  view.  We  notice  that  from  the  very  Ix^inuing 
'  the  county's  industrial  activity  that  certain  iudividnala  at 
(  became  the  planters  and  reajHTs,  others  at  once  occupied 
Iiemselves  with  barter  and  trade,  others  acquired  a  store  of 
icademic  knowledge  and  filled  the  professional  ranks,  while  a 
Eou/th  group  followed  pursuits  of  a  mechanical  nature. 

The  important  thought  connected  with  these  observations  is  that 
jertain  individuals  appear  naturally  to  have  a  Vtl-iiig  to  do  certain 
jhings.  Their  life  work  represents  a  deep  iivWi  to  accomplish  cer- 
ain  things  in  specific  lines.  They  appear  to  Ite  dominated  by  cer- 
ain  trends  of  direction  of  activity  which  determine  their  ambitions 
aid  govern  their  conduct  in  the  broad  sense  of  symptoni-ljehavior, 
lie  effect  of  the  main-trend  wish  in  the  [jersonaUty  is  thus  seeir 
1  the  affairs  of  e\'eryday  life.  When  it  is  attainable  in  spite  of 
?  ceaseless  conflicts  with  reality  we  find  it  is  due  to  the  innate 
,bility  of  the  individual  to  make  pro|)er  am!  adequate  mental  and 
hysical  reactions.  When  such  adcqinite  reactions  are  not  always 
wsible  tliere  couics  symptom-lH-hnvior  c<mnoting  failure  to  make 
{^equate  adaptations  to  the  deman(]s  of  the  environmental  life 
miditinns:  the  actuality  of  jxitentlal  dc|>endenry  is  thus  nunio 
pparent. 
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r  drygoods  of  the  early  merchant.  It  m  prolmlile  that 
reaking  wa^n  bruke  down  in  the  center  of  things  and 
till  sight  caused  someone  to  lietbink  himself  of  the  need 
itioual  mail  of  lirawn  and  honesty.  In  any  event  a 
;  soon  working  in  the  settlement  and  not  much  later 
others  following  various  trades  of  a  mochaniuat  natura 
ter  Smith  became  the  pioneer  merchant  in  the  real  sense 
.  lie  had  removed  from  out  the  Hudson  Valley  region, 
lok  in  John  Jacob  Astor  as  a  partner  and  under  the 
ly  extended  the  radius  of  their  enterprise, 
eame  Bithh  Johuaon,  who  founded  a  fortune  in  mer- 
id  became  the  head  of  a  notable  family  whose  nctivitiea 
ears  been  history  in  this  t^unty.  Benjamin  Walker, 
lilitary  aide  to  General  Steulieii,  liecame  prominent 
i  efforts  to  facilitate  immigration  to  this  district  and  in 
itii  local  industrial  activities.  He  was  very  successful 
Forts,  carrying  out  his  plana  through  his  office  as  lajid 
1800  he  was  elected  as  i-epi-esentative  to  (ingress.  The 
ofessiou  sent  its  first  comer  to  the  village  in  the  person 
entry.  This  was  in  ITOB,  two  yeai-a  after  the  ojiening 
Inal  taveni  and  travelers'  rest  by  a  Mr.  liagg  which  was 
id  wax  in  fame.  The  year  of  the  birth  of  the  tavern, 
Jason  Parker  est.iblish  the  first  regular  post,  be  himself 
■rider  l>etween  t'anajoharie  and  Wbitrs'  Town,  The 
if  printers'  ink  hically  ajipliifl  Iwgan  in  ITflS  when  the 
'  issued  by  Jedediah  Sanger,  Samuel  Wells  and  Elijah 
[leared  from  Xew  Hartford.  Later,  in  ItOS,  it  was 
r  William  McLean  fo  Fort  Schuyler.  When  the  antique 
ress  arrived  in  the  Fort  Schuyler  settlement  there  were 
onws  in  the  village.  The  popniaiion  seenie^l  an  extra- 
mixed  one  in  soTue  res|)ect.><  but  that  whieh  hnn  eon- 
e  modern  sjilrit  of  America  can  lie  seen  here  then  for  we 
r  President  Ilwipht  of  Vale  Oolle^  when  he  vinitwl  the 
at  it  was  oc^upieil  hv  ■■  annguine  jieople. "  a  tndy 
mentary. 
f'"id  sent  Father  Jogue.-;  ibrongh  iho  trail  of  the 
IS  11142  but  theni  never  had  been  a  permanent 
I  sre  until  the  Presb\-terians  Itegan  to  hold  services 
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The  facta  are  ttat  with  the  clearing  of  the  wilrleniess  we  sw 
some  of  the  settlers  establiahing  theuiseives  aw  tillers  of  tlip  soil, 
some  as  mechanics,  <ionic  iis  millers,  some  as  edueulors,  sonic  h!S 
[ihysiciaus,  jind  others  making  the  Itegiiinings  of  the  l«ir,  the  lieucii, 
and  state-tTtift.  In  surronudings  of  an  esseutially  primitive  tjiw 
we  see  how  the  main  ti-ends  of  differiiij;  peraonalities  blazed  eacli 
their  own  paths  to  individual  amhifiou  through  all  obstacle* 
rrija-rdle/is  of  environment. 

Thp  county  was  firist  settled  by  the  inimigrant  looking  to  fouiid 
a  home  and  as  a  nilc  it  waa  his  intention  to  raise  the  products 
ne<'es8ary  to  feed  himself  and  family  by  the  harvest  from  his  own 
fields.  Coincident  with  the  development  of  agricultural  industries 
was  the  b^innings  of  the  cities,  first  semi  in  the  cluster  of  cabin.'' 
clinging  tn  the  protection  of  the  forts.  Often  the  forts  were  situ- 
ated in  places  well  adap1e<l  to  militarv  defense  but  for  the  same 
reason  less  well  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  the  little  settlement  that 
was  growing  up  beside  it.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  caw 
of  what  is  now  Utica,  as  the  Innd  aronnd  the  fort  was  swampy  anil 
foi-  a  lon^  time  w-xn  a  very  unattractive  spot  for  the  proepeetivp 
villager. 

Inasmuch  as  the  histoiy  nf  Uticii  i^  in  reality  the  epitome  of 
till-  whole  connnuiiily,  it  in  [lerbaps  well  to  let  the  industrial 
gi.m-tj]  of  Ihiit  city  speak  fur  the  whole  of  Oneida  County. 

The  site  of  Utica  is  very  nearly  the  geographical  center  of  llic 
State.  It  was  the  way  station  between  the  West  and  the  Easl. 
Following  the  erection  nf  the  fort  it  showed  little  in  the  way  of 
l)ecoming  a  permanent  settlement  until  17-'*-"j  when  the  three  first 
citizens  of  the  present  city  came  ami  erp'-ted  their  thre«*  eahins 
under  the  shelter  of  Fort  Schnyler.  These  men  were  Cunningham. 
Dennith.  and  Chrisman.  The  Palatinate  had  furnished  the  fore- 
lK-(irs  of  the  first  two  while  the  land  of  the  thistle  and  Bobby 
Burns  contrilnited  (he  latter.  The  Ttevnhition a ry  War  was  now 
over  and  tradinfj  began  In  center  attention  aronnd  the  old  stock- 
ades. More  settlers  came  and  some  of  (hem  drifted  noi-th.  south, 
past  and  wes*.  and  so  "gradually  the  falling  ttmlier  came  to  be 
replaced  with  fields  of  eorn  aiul  wheat  and  pleasant  orchards. 
These  pioneer  fanners  in  dim  came  liack  to  the  fort-trading  fletlle- 
ment  to  sell  and  barter  their  pelts  and  fond-^tuffs  for  the  eoin  or 
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^Hware  or  ilrygoods  nf  the  early  merchant.  It  is  probalile  thiit 
^Bday  «  creiiking  wagon  broke  down  in  the  center  i>f  things  nud 
^ftd>  stress  fill  dight  caused  someone'  to  liethiiik  himself  of  the  need 
H^ie  traditional  man  of  brawn  and  honesty.  In  any  event  a 
^■Ihy  was  soon  working  in  the  settlement  and  not  much  later 
^pe  were  others  following  vavJons  trades  of  a  mechanie^l  natura 
^h78!l  Peter  Sniith  became  the  pioneer  merchant  in  the  real  sense 
Pthe  term,  lie  hail  removed  from  nut  the  Iludaim  Valley  region. 
Ee  soon  took  in  John  Jacob  Astor  as  a  partner  and  under  the 
ttter  greatly  extended  the  radius  of  tlieir  enterprise. 

Xn  iTi'T  came  Bi-yan  .Jolmson.  who  founded  a  fortune  in  mer- 
tiandise  and  became  the  head  of  a  notable  family  whose  aetivitiefl 
ave  for  years  been  Jiistorv  in  this  county.  Benjamin  Walker, 
jrmerly  military  aide  to  Oeneial  Steuben,  liwame  prominent 
arough  his  efforts  to  facilitate  immigration  to  this  district  and  in 
acreasing  ltd  local  industrial  activities.  He  was  very  successful 
n  these  efforts,  carrying  out  his  plans  through  his  office  as  land 
^ent.  In  1800  he  was  elected  as  i-epreaentative  to  Congresw.  The 
nedioal  profession  sent  its  first  comer  to  the  village  in  the  person 
i|  Dr.  Coventry.  This  was  in  17d*l,  two  years  after  the  oi>ening 
^  the  original  tavern  ami  travelers'  i-est  by  a  Mr.  Itagg  which  was 
,|0  grow  iind  wax  in  fame.  The  yejir  of  the  birth  of  the  tavern, 
170-1,  saw  Jason  Parker  establish  the  first  rt^dar  post,  he  himself 
being  [Misl-rider  lietween  Canajoharic  and  Whites'  Town.  The 
influence  of  printers"  ink  locally  !ii)]jlied  liegan  in  17!)3  when  the 
"Gazette"  issued  by  Jedediah  Sanger,  Hnmnel  Wells  and  Elijah 
Risley.  appeared  from  New  Hartforfl.  Later,  in  1T98,  it  was 
removed  by  William  Slclx-an  to  Fort  Schuyler.  When  the  antique 
printing  pi-ens  arriveil  in  the  Fort  Schuyler  settlement  there  were 
but  tifly  honaes  in  the  village.  The  population  seemed  an  extra- 
ut'Iinarily  mixeil  one  in  some  respects  but  that  whieh  has  con- 
Htitiite*!  the  modern  spirit  of  .Vmerica  enn  Iw?  seen  here  then  for  we 
are  told  by  President  Dwight  of  Vale  College  when  he  visited  the 
village  that  it  was  ocmpied  by  "  .-iiingnine  in-opie,  "  a  tndy 
tttriking  ewninientury. 

The  .leHuits  bad  sent  Father  Jogues  ihroitgh  the  trail  of  the 
riroal  Pa«s  as  early  sis  1H42  but  there  never  had  been  a  jiermanent 
religiniiH  society  here  until  the  Presbyterians  Iwgan  to  hold  servieea 
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In  1819  Roman  Catholic  services  were  celebrated  for  thirty  ' 
immunicants  but  it  was  not  until   1821  that  the  first  Roman  \ 
Catholic  Church  was  consecrated. 

The  immigration  nf  this  period  had  changed  complexion  and  the  I 
van  of  the  great  tide  of  Irish  immigrants  b^an  to  appear  in  num-  i 
bers.  They  formed  an  important  element  as  a  strong,  keen  and.  I 
lusty  people  in  the  life  of  Oneida.  \\^ith  the  development  of  bet-  i 
ter  tralEc  ways,  particularly  through  the  digging  and  operation  o£  I 
the  Krie  canal,  the  Iri*ih  came  into  greater  prominence.  Utieiv  and  I 

jacent  settlements  received  ti  marked  impetus  from  thee 
lources.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  after  1825  when  Lake  1 
Erie  joined  the  Hudson  and  the  deep  water  of  New  York  Bay. 
Through  being  situated  in  this  great  chain  of  inter-communication  I 
is  to  be  attributed  the  metropolitan  growth  of  the  little  settlement  1 
around  old  Fort  Schuyler,  which  was  also  reflected  in  the  viUage»  I 
throughout  the  whole  Mohawk  valley. 

With  better  freight  carrying  facilities  came  commodities  for  I 
fabrication.  The  industries  of  Oneida  County  bf^an  to  take  oa  | 
the  feature  of  conversion.  Raw  products  were  changed  into  useful  I 
articles,  and  this  in  quantity  far  in  excess  of  local  demand  or  need. 
Hence  arose  the  fact  of  an  industrial  center  which  supplied  the  ] 
demands  first  of  its  own  State,  then  the  nation,  and  finally  saw  its  1 
products  assuming  world-wide  scope  and  importance. 

In  1810,  near  what  is  known  as.  the  site  of  the  Xew  York  Mills,  ' 
Walcott  &  Company  hcgnn  to  spin  cotton.     The  Xew  York  Mills  ^ 
came  as  a  later  plant.     After  the  latter  had  been  in  industrial 
existence  for  some  time,  came  the  Capron  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.    These  early  firms  were  always  deeply  financed  by  Oneidil  , 
capital. 

Money  us  u  means  of  exi-hange  had  flowed  only  through  the 
pnffcrs  of  the  individual  merchant  or  the  skin  wallet  of  the  pioneer 
op  until  1800  wlien  corporate  banking  hiid  its  inception  under  the 
3fanhattan  Company  of  Xew  York.  This  was  brought  about 
through  Mr.  Montgomery'  Hunt  coming  npstate  and  establishing 
a  banking  concern,  an  off-shoot  of  the  Xew  York  firm.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  1818. 

In  the  meantime  James  S.  Kip  founded  the  original  Bank  of 
Utica  in  1812.  heading  the  corporation  aa  president  and  taking  in 
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Minitgomt'rv  limit  as  i-aBhier.  The  capital  whb  stated  to  IietWKl, 
000.  LatPr  the  title  of  thp  rar]K)rntinn  n-as  rhanged  to  *"  The  FirsI 
\ational  Bank  of  Utica." 

Insurance  miitters  were  of  commerpiai  iin|>ortaiice  &ii  early  a 
181(i.  At  this  time  the  Utica  Insurance  Ooinpaiiy  vra»  iiifwfo- 
rsited  Ihrijuph  Alex.  H.  Johnson  with  a  capital  of  ^oOtl.OOO. 
The  firm  iilso  nnflertook  to  (.-arrv  on  certain  bankings  fiiuclionj 
which  lei!  to  hii  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  which  were  tinallf 
'■leiired  iip  through  legislative  eiiactnient  in  ISIS,  which  se|>aro»i 
the  insurnnce  features  from  the  l>anking  ilp|iartnieiit  ami  alu^isW 
the  latter.  lu  1839  the  firsi  separate  hiiuk  for  savings  was  eslib- 
lished  in  the  lltic«  Savings  Bank. 

In  going  over  these  early  ventures  one  is  struck  by  the  re^iwted 
instances  of  large  corjwrato  capitaliiiation,  Papwially  when  «* 
rem^mher  the  rather  meager  iiumher  of  the  population.  Il  MnjAa- 
sizes  the  active  nienlal  type  of  the*ie  earlv  Amerieans  and  fore- 
.ihaiiows  that  spirit  of  inihi.itrial  enthusiasm  through  whick  ikt 
whole  Hnitcfl  States  has  e-tpanded  in  ways  and  moans  and  methodi 
never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  village  of  Utica  obtained  a  second  charter  under  dnl*  of 
April  9.  1805.  This  enabled  it  to  take  a  Wtter  grasp  on  municipitl 
atfaira  through  conferring  broader  powers  on  the  "  trustees," 
From  this  charter  dates  the  l>eginnings  of  the  fire  department  anJ 
the  orderly  laving  out  of  streets  and  their  appurtenances, 

Whitpx'  Town,  the  pioneer  town,  also  furnishes  us  the  first 
oxample  of  establishing  oversight  of  public  eharitie,s  tlirougb  ean^ 
muuity  aid  aud  interest.  This  was  done  through  the  orpintiiiliM> 
of  the  "Female  Charitable  Society''  of  Whites'  Town  in  18W. 
The  people  of  Oneida  have  continued  this  chnritahle  interest  i« 
their  dejiendent,')  through  all  the  years  that  have  followed.  8D^ 
have  pvini-ed  this  lienevolent  concern  in  a  practical  manner  by  ll» 
erection  of  many  institutions  calculated  to  relieve  th<-  various  forms 
of  human  suffering  and  dependency. 

From  colonial  days  the  yonth  of  the  towns  and  villaicM  l*^ 
received  educational  advantages.  At  first  this  was  done  throng 
parents  or  neighbors  around  the  hearthstone:  then  as  the  noml* 
of  children  increased  private  schools  were  establishe«I.  PubKe 
notice  was  soon  enlisted  in  the  great  problem  of  ethicatSon  iindoi* 
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C  the  earliest  of  the  really  great  enterprises  of  Oneida  was  the 
atifjiDg  of  the  need  of  the  youth  of  the  time  for  iidequate  eduea- 
ional  opportunities.  Xot  only  was  the  demnud  for  "  commou 
ehool "  methods  met  and  filled,  but  opportunity  for  a  higher  edu- 
iatioa  was  afforded  those  who  craved  it.  lu  accordance  with  this 
pirit  we  find  Utica  Academy  chartered  in  1H14,  two  years  after 
I  charter  had  been  granted  to  Plamilton  College.  From  these  small 
Kginnings  grew  up  tlie  town  and  citj'  system  of  public  schools, 
fortified  by  notalile  institutions  for  academic  and  collegiate  courses. 
Che  first  Sunday  School  started  in  1815.  Curiously  enough  it 
ras  for  colored  children;  but  one  for  white  children  followed  in 
lie  year  1816.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  Sunday  School  was 
ntended  for  the  edification  of  poor  white  childreji  only,  it  no 
loubt  being  thought  that  their  religious  opportunities  were 
znpaired  through  the  neglect  of  their  (ptor-type)  poverty-stricken 
^ents.  Here  is  seen  indirectly  the  first  glimmering  of  public 
recognition  of  the  fad  that  children  showing  lack  of  opportimity 
lirough  "  improper  guardianship  "  of  (poor-type)  parents  needed 
KB  potential  dependents,  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
Thus  w©  see  even  in  these  primitive  days  the  community  bringing 
^ese  children  into  a  separate  group  for  special  training  in  morals 
•ntl  demeanor.  Sunday  Schools  as  such  for  all  the  children  were 
8  later  development. 

On  April  7,  1817.  Utica  was  separated  from  Whites'  Town  and 
A  thiril  charter  was  drawn.  The  people  at  the  time  of  the  making 
ttf  this  charter  numbered  2,861  and  were  domiciled  in  +20  houses. 
There  were  in  addition  quite  a  numher  of  stores,  three  churches, 
three  hanks,  tanneries,  a  brewery  and  several  smithies.  A  Lodge 
and  Chapter  of  Free  Masons  had  been  founded  and  a  police  force 
Adequate  to  the  needs  of  that  day  had  been  established.  A  "  free 
school  "  was  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  citizens. 

Passing  over  ihe  next  fifteen  years  we  see  Utica  emerge  as  a 
tity.  It  wafl  80  incorporated  on  Fehruar\'  13,  1832,  The  popu- 
Jation  had  grown  to  8,323  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1830  and  its 
industrial  activities  had  more  than  kept  pace  with  this  growth. 
Utica  had  in  the  earlier  years  felt  the  need  of  more  water  power 
Imt  tlie  coming  of  the  days  of  steam  changed  all  that.  Alwnt  1830 
its  industrial  projeets  and  plants  niiml>ered  something  like  .ISO. 
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mcrease  of  ctimnieix-ial  opiiortuntty  qu ickeiieil  the  iiiHow  (if  [leople 
Bad  incidentally  the  bank  clearings. 

f  The  Odd  Fdluws  ftninded  their  IcK-al  Oneidn  lodgR  in  1842. 
I  With  the  railroads  soon  carae  the  telegraph  and  it  is  claimed 
Hiat  within  Oucidti  County  through  the  electricAl  linking  of  Ufica 
With  Albany,  January  .11,  1846,  and  Wtween  the  whole  chain  of 
tttieti  from  Jv'ew  York  to  Buffalo  on  September  9,  184t},  that  the 
Bret  Associated  Prosa  message  was  conceived  and  delivered,  and 
Biat  newspaper  "  stories  "  were  from  that  time  on  relayed  up  from 
Ibe  coast  to  the  interior  newspaper  plants.  Utica  then  can  claim 
parental  direction  over  this,  her  precocious  infant,  whose  sparkling 
journeys  up  and  down  and  round-about  the  world  brings  news  of 
good  and  bad.  of  weal  or  woe  impartially. 

L  In  the  decade  which  brought  the  perfected  telegraph  and  a  loco- 
Kotive  of  practical  type,  came  the  ('Hliforniii  pold  rush  and  a  rovo- 
Eltion  in  "  Mittel  Europa."  Tlie  Germans  of  1848  were  trying 
Ibeir  hand  at  Kin|;  baiting  anil  many  disgusted  or  discouraged  by 
nie  results  came  .sailing  info  New  York  Bay  and  some  settled  in  the 
Upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  These  wei-e  Teu- 
tons with  democratic  loanings  and  took  kindly  to  the  t\'pe  of  civic 
tad  80<'ial  life  they  found.  So  it  was  that  the  Teutonic  element 
iUffused  the  local  genetic  stream.  The  early  comers  had  already 
Eounded  the  German-Lutheran  church  in  1840.  Xow  with  the 
Bew  immigration  these  early  evideuces  of  the  Teutonic  element 
Irere  much  increased.  The  year  1848  saw  the  erection  of  the  first 
Hebrew  synagogue  in  Utica. 

;  As  stated  before,  Oneida  County  in  general  and  Uticji  in  par- 
icular  had  early  seen  the  advantages  of  steam  for  manufacturing 
Airposes.  In  1846  a  public  meeting  was  held  for  the  purposes  of 
liacuBsIng  projects  in  connection  with  steam  installation  in  fac- 
urips  which  were  then  practically  all  dependent  upon  water  power. 
&B  a  result  of  this  meeting  it  was  divided  that  steam  jiower  was 
■oito  feasible  for  factories  devoting  their  energies  to  cotton  and 
iroolen  goods  and  could  l)e  installed  and  used  with  profit.  With 
Iheee  groping  steps  progress  in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  and 
Iroolen  thread,  yam  and  fabrics  of  all  descriptions  bf^nn.  We  see 
building  then  the  "  Steam  Woolen  Mills  Company."  This  was 
the  tirst  manufacturing  company  organir.ed  in  Utica  tn  l>e  oper- 
ite<l  under  steam  power,  but  the  "Globe  Mills"  soon  followed. 
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Connected  with  this  epodi  we  tmd  two 
brothers,  who  had  aeen  mndi 
Enghuid.  Thev  were  accoffdinglhr  made  Ae 
oDmpuiie&  The  **  Utica  Steam  Cottim  Mills 
1847.  and  started  general  opentioBa  im  1850.  The  iaMmmti 
these  early  mills  as  emptojers  of  lahiMr  luiTe  had  a  piafomd  rfii 
apcm  the  aoeial  life  of  the  whole  commiDutv.  Jmiatijwm 
tale  efficient  workmen.  The  unfit  tend  to  drap  oaL  Ik 
petent  ones  who  remain  should  be  the  haridiQiie  far  civie 
nesSy  and  practical  efficiencr. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  and  woolm  indoatnes  vefal 
also  that  five  furnaces  and  machine  Aafs^  had  facoi  tiigiiiri 
The  ^*  Gas-lig^t  Companv.**  oiganiicd  in  ISM^  hegvi  ^  ipmh  laJ 
service  in  1850. 

Utica  obtained  a  new  charter  in  1849.  and  in  the  Tear  fuBf^ 

m 

ing.  1850,  the  census  was  given  as  17.556. 

Oneida  County  and  Utica  in  particular  felt  the  indoatrial  equf^ 
sion  that  occurred  in  the  days  foUowing  the  CiTfl  War.  The  A 
manufacturing  concerns  were  enlarged  and  in  addition  mwai  t/f 
ones  came  in.  particularly  those  having  to  do  ^th  the  cteatka^ 
novelties  and  improved  wearing  appareL 

Xot  long  after  this  the  political  turmoil  both  befoie  and  sfitf 
the  Franeo-Pni^e^ian  war  in  1S70  started  a  reflex  flow  of  immign' 
tion  from  Europe,  which  accounts  for  a  considerahle  number  if 
French  and  Swiss  families  settling  in  and  aroond  Utica.    Btik^ 
aiiding  their  names  to  the  family  tree  of  the  county  they  \a(M^ 
new  ideas  and  were  a  distinct  addition  to  the  commnnity  in  i* 
industrial  sense.     The  census  of  the  city  was  rapidlj  incRtfll 
and  by  ISSO  was  33.91$.     It  had  douUed  since  the  days  of  tk 
gold  rush  and  the  ''  roaring  forties**    The  new  charter  obtiix' 
in  ISSO  divided  Utica  into  twdve  wards  and  from  that  datf  i* 
modem  history  may  be  said  to  bc^in. 

A  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been  organized  years  before  and  ifltk 
later  days  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  directing  ai  ^ 
mental  and  physical  energy  of  many  embryo  Americans  thioV 
healthy  outlets.  Such  social  aids  buttress  American  cfunmiiD^ 
in  their  needs  arising  from  the  di£BcuIty  of  ahaorbing  the  i^ 
of  immigration  groups  who  in  mental  attitude  and  pfajneil  tttf" 
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g  are  quite  alien  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  civic  uud  sui^ial  iueti- 
iitions  founcicd  by  the  colonial  fathers,  Oneida  and  her  citips  had 
iluB  problem  to  solve  decade  after  decade,  as  illustrated  by  the 
niddeu  wave  of  Italian  immigration  which  accompanied  the  build- 
;  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad.  In  an  analogous  faahiou  the 
pograms  of  Kuusia  sent  the  Kussian  Jew  to  the  land  of  liberty 
ud  maiiy  were  drawn  to  Utica  on  account  uf  the  spinning,  weav- 
ing and  clothing  indnstriea.  About  the  same  time  there  was  a  cou- 
riderable  accretion  of  Slavs  and  Magj'ars  in  the  [leraona  of  Poles 
and  Hungarians.  All  of  these  new  jjeoples  had  much  to  learn  in 
the  way  of  .:\merican  ideals;  each  of  them  had  something  to  give 
of  brain,  or  brawn  or  capacitj'  for  industry.  There  is  always  the 
t  of  the  best  in  each  group.  These  demonstrate  themselves  as 
valuable  industrial  units  without  delay.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
Ibe  protection  of  its  future  civic  and  genetic  greatness  Oneida 
jnuet  note,  determine,  and  then  by  suitable  methods  remove  from 
tiie  common  stream  of  community  life  all  those  in  whom  there  lies 
ibe  qualities  of  the  dependent,  defective  or  potential  delinquent. 

In  1!>05  the  area  of  Utica  was  stated  as  0.06  square  miles.  The' 
banks  and  all  its  financial  bulwarks  were  in  a  strong  and  thriving 
state.  It  had  enormous  manufacturing  interests  and  had  assunicl 
a  real  leodersbip  in  cotton  spinning  and  cotton  and  wool  fabrica- 
tion. The  Utica  Steam  and  Mohawk  Cotton  Mills  were  capital- 
ized at  $2,000,000,  operated  2.5O0  wide  looms  and  IHO.OOO 
IJipindles.  For  1(105  the  cotton  business  of  Utica  represented  $5,- 
001,177.  The  Glolie  Woolen  Company  was  one  of  the  greatest 
producers  of  woolen  fabrics  in  the  country'.  Utica  has  also  become 
noted  as  the  jirodncer  of  doth  esppi-ially  adapted  for  men's  cloth- 
jug.  In  addition  there  is  great  production  in  knitted  nuderwear, 
hosiery  and  caps.  The  iron  industry,  perlinps  the  fir.st  introduced 
'into  the  county,  still  remains  and  now  has  gained  tremendous 
importance  and  has  developcil  iiiimy  sjiecial  lines,  some  of  which 
««•  the  fabrication  of  iron  ]iij>ing,  ntfives  and  steam  engines,  farm- 
ing iiii|jl('iri('iit«,  lirenrrns  nnd  tools.  Mnsical  instruments  have 
Always  had  an  industrial  home  in  Utici  nnd  the  fact  still  remains, 
pnrticnlarly  noticeable  in  the  organ  factorie:*. 

The  leather  business  of  the  earlier  days,  snpportpil  liy  hides 
from  fhe  farm  and  produce)!  in  local  tannerjea.  has  largely  dis- 
tppearcil  an  few  cattle  are  now  rnispd  for  beef,  especially  in  face 
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of  the  meat  invasion  from  Chicago.  However,  both  local  and 
imported  leather  is  still  fabricated  to  a  very  large  extent,  particu- 
larly as  industrial  belting.  Cheese,  in  Oneida  County,  as  the  br- 
product  of  the  farm  dairy,  was  discovered  to  be  a  profitable  com- 
mercial end-in-view  about  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  industiy  of 
makinjr  an<l  packing  cheese  for  extended  shipment  is  perhape  ow 
of  the  county's  chief  sources  of  pride,  particularly  among  the  daiiy- 
ing  interest.  Cheese,  which  had  its  first  industrial  home  in 
America  in  this  county,  still  continues  to  hold  a  good  share  of  the 
commercial  stage  and  is  surrounded  by  a  chorus  of  little  sister  by- 
})roducts,  milk,  butter,  barrels,  tubs  and  cans.  In  fact,  being  the 
center  of  a  large  commercial  dairying  section,  the  cheese  industry 
alone  called  for  workers  in  many  trades,  from  cloth  to  iron,  cooper?, 
canners,  tinners,  machine  operators,  and  milkers,  including  the 
grass-growing  dairyman  himself. 

Al>out  the  time  of  the  last  United  States  census  in  1010  the  pub- 
lishing business  in  Oneida  was  seen  to  ]ye  worthily  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  its  grand-dads  who  had  published  news|>apers,  vei^ 
and  classical  lore  [)ractically  in  the  wilderness.  In  Utica  there 
was  **  The  Herald-Dispatch  ",  founded  1798,  still  going  strong: 
the  weekly  '"  Observer  •  \  published  Wednesdays  an<l  Saturdays, 
founded  in  181f>;  the  "  Cyfaill '\  a  Welsh  publication,  founded 
in  ISoT;  the  **  Drych '\  another  Welsh  paper,  founded  in  1851: 
tlic  ''  DcMitsche  Zeitnng  '',  a  German  publication,  founde<l  in  1854: 
\]w  **  [jice  '\  an  Italian  weekly  of  more  recent  years;  each  denoting 
by  their  date  of  founding  the  successive  strata  of  immigration 
wnv(\s.  P>csi(les  these  there  are  in  Utica  alone  eleven  other  puHi- 
r- at  ions. 

Ronio  has  developed  as  a  renuirkable  center  for  metal  fabrica- 
tions. Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  copj>er  which  ha?  fol- 
lowed the  demands  of  trade  depending  upon  the  rise  in  a  co^lme^ 
cial  sense  of  electricity,  automobiles,  airplanes  and  modern  war 
needs.  Wire,  rods,  and  tubing  are  turned  out  in  fpreat  quantities? 
and  these  t'jK'torics  alone  employ  nuiny  people.  Bathtubs,  nliim^ 
ing  fixtures,  bedsteads,  kettles,  machinery,  engines  and  farm  imp^ 
nicnts  jir(*  the  other  chief  industrial  products  in  metals.  Cattcn 
.ind  wool(>n  goods  are  also  turned  out  and  there  is  considerable 
.ictivity  ill  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  dairvini?  interests. 
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"  The  Sentinel  ",  published  twice  a  week  is  the  oldest  newspaper, 
having  been  founded  in  1835.  Four  other  publications  also  find 
their  homes  here.  In  addition  to  these  city  publications  there 
are  in  the  county  ten  others,  most  of  which  are  newspapers  but 
some  of  which  are  sheets  devoted  to  special  interests. 

The  cross-section  of  this  industrial  review  shows  the  increasing 
size  and  value  of  the  successive  layers  of  the  county's  commercial 
activities.  These  industries  have  grown  in  extent  and  diversity  as 
has  the  number  and  nativity  of  the  people  who  produced  them. 
Commercial  activities  in  the  ultimate  end  represent  the  mental 
life  of  the  men  who  create  them.  The  industries  of  Oneida  County 
are  as  cosmopolite  as  is  its  population  of  to-day. 


CHAPTER  V 

Tu£  Public  iNSTiruTioirB 

The  earliest  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  and  oAer 
unfortunates  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  in  April,  168L  ^ 
this  enactment  the  several  towns  were  required  to  support  Aor 
own  poor.  The  legislature  of  1778  passed  an  act  for  the  sappvt 
of  the  poor  in  towns  and  cities  a^d  at  a  somewhat  Uiter  date  pn- 
vided  for  the  erection  of  poorhouseslyy  towns  and  counties. 

Until  the  adoption  of  this  poorhouse  syst^n  the  poor  of  Omk 
County  had  been  cared  for  by  the  various  towns  in  a  crude  mi 
haphazard  way.  The  poor  i>ersons  of  each  town  were  biooi|^ 
before  an  auction  and  after  examination  and  public  view  vm 
disposed  of  to  the  lowest  bidder  who  thereupon  assumed  Av 
maintenance  and  incidentally  was  entitled  to  the  returns  of  Aor 
labors.  That  such  a  system  did  not  seem  especially  repralmuilk 
to  the  ordinary  citizen  of  that  day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  \id 
been  legal  to  acquire  and  hold  negro  slaves  in  the  northern  eoknia 
until  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  Following  the  passage  of  the  acti 
calculated  to  humanize  the  care  of  paupers  the  county  purditsed 
the  "  county  farm  "  in  1825.  It  originally  consisted  of  100  aci«. 
but  later  several  additions  were  made  to  it  by  purchase  and  If 
exchange  of  certain  parts  of  it  for  land  tracts  adjacent.  Tk* 
arrangements  were  all  for  its  betterment  and  the  year  1861  fini 
the  county  farm  comprising  115  acres.  More  groiuid  was  addrf 
in  1872  and  the  subsequent  additions  greatly  increased  the  orif 
inal  acreage. 

Tt  would  seem  that  the  public  has  always  been  of  a  mind  to 

keep  separate  those  whom  it  intended  to  punish  for  crime  lai 

those  who  for  any  cause  were  essentially  of  the  depeodent  da* 

Early  criminal  offenders  were  largely  taken  care  of  by  the  militai? 

authorities  but  with  the  oncoming  of  more  peaceful  days  Oneidi 

(^oiiiity  needed  a  place  for  the  punishment  of  those  of  crimiBil 

tyi)e.    For  a  long  time  they  were  sent  to  jails  in  Herkimer  Conntr 

but  in  1801  the  first  jail  in  Oneida  County  was  inaugurated  it 

Whites'  Town. 

[401 
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!  BtAtutea  of  the  State  of  Xew   York  had  shown  that  the 
gisluture  as  representing  public  opinion  had  taken  cognizance 
the  injustice  of  imprisoning  one  who  was  of  unsound  mind  — 
"  lunatic  "  —  with   those   who   were    criminal    and    degraded. 
,W3  were  early  passed  forbidding  the  c-onfinement  of  any  person 
nad  with  lunacy  "  in  jails  in  company  with  ordinary  criminals, 
te  net  result  of  this  law  was  that  the  various  toTtiis  and  counties 
roughout    the   State  committe<i   sueh   of   these   "  lunatics "    as 
Same  particularly  troublesome  to  the  "  asylum  "  in  New  York 
y  which  had  l>cen  hi  corporate  existence  since  the  latter  part  of 
i  18th  century,  or  else  turned  the  cases  of  mental  disorder  over 
the  care  of  the  county  [loormaster  who  housed  them  iu  dark 
d  unsanitarj-  cells,  often  in  the  basentent  or  in  the  rear  of  the 
Poorhoiise.     The  insane  thus  held  began  to  overfill  the  poorhousea 
of  the  State  and  finally  the  burden  of  their  care  on  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  i>o»r  of  each  county  grew  so  irksome,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  [w>or  unfortunates  so  intolerable  that  agitation  was 
hade  for  their  relief.    After  several  memorials  had  Iteen  presented 
m  the  .State  Lf^islature  and  the  movement  had  been  sanctioned  by 
tt»e  goveruors  of  the  decade  of  18:^0  to  1840.  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  construction  of  the  State  Asylum  at  Utica  which  was 
openeil  in  1843,  under  Dr.  Aniariah  Brighani.     It  admitted  27(i 
dtients  the  first  year. 

;  The  institution  as  then  built  was  expected  to  care  for  the  neeils 
i  the  in.sane  in  this  State  for  years  to  come  but  the  admission  rate 
•  faster  than  had  Iieen  anticipated  so  that  by  18.59  steps  were 
ken  to  reclassify  llie  inmates.  This  was  done  and  particular 
lins  WiLs  taken  to  diflFerentiate  the  ''  incurably  insane  "  from  the 
hers.  It  was  the  intention  to  remove  the  "  incurable  insane  " 
■  county  care  and  to  reser^'e  the  use  of  ihe  "  Insane  asylum  "  at 
(ica  for  what  were  lielieved  to  lie  the  more  curable  types.  For 
I  reason  many  counties  enlnvged  their  poiirliou.tefl  to  receive 
incurable  types  and  henco  we  find  records  that  in  Oneida 
pninty  a  new  poorhouse  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $18,000  after 
■t  which  bad  been  preptired  under  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Ruper- 
tendent  of  the  "  State  Insane  Asylum "'  at  Utica.  These  plans 
^  approve*!  by  the  board  of  superv-isors  and  later  in  18(32-3  a 
pounty  lunatic  naylum  "  was  erected  at  n  cost  of  $lfi,000.     In 
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lSfi!(-70  .1  new  "  Hsyliiiti "  wiifi  piil  hit"  iisc  at  a  wtst  of  $liJ.^T4, 
ami  further  iniikil  t"  in  187+  bv  the  expeudituiv  nf  $7,10il.  In 
1878  the  poorhouae  with  its  various  buildingtt  and  departments 
was  spoken  of  aa  "  among  the  best  in  the  State  and  a  just  souiw 
of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  Oneida  t'oun^i'," 

The  buildings  for  the  insane  on  the  founty  farm  were  rendered 
useless  with  the  taking  over  by  the  State  under  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  in  1889  of  all  the  insane  in  cminty  c-are  and  plaeitig 
them  in  separate  buildings  distinct  from  the  countj'  farmB.  The 
buildings  thus  emptied  of  their  insane  inmates  in  Oneida  were 
eventually"  turned  over  to  the  State  and  became  the  nucleus  for  the 
founding  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeblp-niinded  at  Rome- 
Thjs  institution  was  legally  established  as  such  in  1893  and  was 
formally  opened  in  1894.  Although  situated  in  Oneida  County 
it  ia  no  longer  a  county  institution  but  since  its  establishment  a^ 
a  State  asylum  receives  feeble-minded  persona  from  all  the  various 
counties  of  the  State.  Patients  from  Oneida  County  showing 
symptoms  of  mental  defect  are  sent  either  to  the  institution  at 
Rome  or  to  the  State  institution  for  mental  defectives  at  Syra<-use. 
Discrimination  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
the  general  prognosis  in  tlie  case. 

The  opening  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  care  of  the  chronic 
insane  (now  the  Willard  State  ITospital)  in  1868-9  only  partially 
solved  the  problem  of  the  insane  on  county  poor  farms  and  it  was 
not  until  the  adoption  of  a  complete  system  of  State  care  of  the 
insane  by  modem  hospitals  under  what  ia  now  called  the  Stat* 
Hospital  Commission.  H'hich  was  begun  in  1889  and  finally  con- 
summated in  1895,  that  the  insane  were  entirely  removed  from 
county  care  and  maintenance. 

After  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  original  Oneida  County 
poor  farm  and  Custodial  Asylum  in  1893,  the  poor  farm  was 
removed  to  its  pi-esent  location  and  now  has  331  acre«  of  land,  300 
of  which  is  under  cultivation, 

Tho  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Oneida  County  poor  farm  ia  given  ns  50  cents  per  week  in  1847. 
This  had  increased  to  $1.60  per  week  in  1878.  During  the  fiscul 
year  for  1915  the  cost  had  risen  to  $3.20.  while  the  statistics 
published  for  the  ofRcial  year  of  nine  months  closing  .Tune  30, 
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tOlfJ.  whuwa  101  iiimalo^  rfti'ed  for  at  a»  averiige  weekly  cost  on 
7  each.      (The  fiscal  year  haviu^  heen  (irdcrcil  chaiifted  tdfl 
bloee  June  30th  in  litlS-lC  aecountB  ftir  the  peiiutl  covering  ninea 
mouths  only.)     These  figHres  are  h<»re  given  for  their  historical! 
Value  only,  for  be  it  remembered  that  the  civic  welfare  of  thcS 
State  is  not  measured  in  the  rei)  iitk  nuilits  of  account  1>ooka  but 
rather  by  the  somnlness  of  those  measures  under  which  the  social 
liygiene  of  the  communitj'  is  developed.     Although  the  dollar  of 
the  poor  farm  went  over  six  times  farther  in  1847  than  it  does  . 
;to-day,  nevertheiesfi  we  helie\'e  it  can  be  said  that  the  Oneida  dollar  ] 
of  to-day  is  expended  with  six  tiiiiCM  the  livic  insight  and  sociologiff  j 

rahie  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  ] 

The  General  Hospital  work  in  Oneida  County  Is  practicHlly  all  ] 
carried  on  in  the  two  cities  of  Utica  and  Rome,  In  Utica,  the  | 
Ttica  General  Hospital,  e3tablishe<I  in  1873,  cares  for  such  I 
ents  as  may  be  fieni  to  il  by  the  l)e|iartment  of  Oharitiea.  I 
LBeeause  jmblic  hospital  accommodatiorni  are  thus  available,  ] 
rather  fewer  public  chaises  are  sent  to  the  private  hospitals  , 
jfound  in  these  cities.  These  private  hospitals,  however,  are  ] 
numerous  and  im[)ortant  and  in  t'tica  are:  the  Faxton  Hospital,  J 
which  treated  1,410  patients  in  ISH.'i-K)  nf  wbidi  lil  were  "  fret?  j 
patients":  St.  Elizalietli's  Hospital  and  Home,  and  St.  l-uke's  i 
Hosiiital. 

In  the  City  of  Itonie.  there  is  no  public  general  hospital  but  a  j 
private  hospital  called  the  Rome  Hospital  receives  and  cares  for  j 
auch  public  charges  as  are  sent  to  it  by  the  Commissioner  of  I 
iCharities.     During  the  official  year  l!ll.')-l(i  this  hospital  cared  ■ 

or  453  patients,  42  of  whom  were  public  charges     At  Rome  also 

}  located  the  Oneida  County  Hospital  which  is  unique  in  that  il 
IB  the  only  general  hospital  in  the  state  maintained  and  adrain- 
[gtered  by  a  county,  but  not  (■onne<'tcd  with  the  nhnshonse  or  its 
management.  During  the  nine  months  ending  .Tunc  30.  191fi, 
65i>  patients  were  treated  in  this  institution.  017  nf  whom  were 

lublic  charges.  In  the  same  jieriod  the  I'ticji  General  Hospital 
treated  889  patients,  S72  of  whom  were  public  charges,  1 

There  are  in  Oneida  County  at  iho  present  time  two  licensed 
diflpenBaries,  the  L'lica  Disitensar\-.  and  the  I'tica  Dental  Infirni- 
■r>'  whi<'h  is  carrying  on  dental  dispensary  work.     Both  th^m 
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iiidtitutious  are  located  in  the  City  of  Utica  amd  their  work  is 
almofit  wholly  confined  to  residents  of  that  city.  The  ooontr  dM 
not  maintain  a  hospital  for  the  exelosive  tteatment  of  tiikr 
cnlosis  Bs  many  counties  do,  hnt  soch  patients  upon  diagnooi 
are  received  at  the  Oneida  County  Hospital  at  Rome  and  M 
Camp  Ileahhmore.  Utica,  which  is  partly  maintained  by  an  tppn- 
priation  received  from  that  city. 

Oneida  (*ountA'  has  provided  for  its  children  with  uniMil 
generosity.  It  is  always  a  diflScult  and  delicate  problem  to  pnf- 
erly  ''  place  **  a  child  who  because  of  improper  gnardianahip^  ka 
of  parents  or  the  various  untoward  environmental  factors  of  ISb 
has  his  whole  future  jeopardized.  That  such  child  is  a  depenM 
only  for  the  reason  of  his  helplessness  due  to  inunaturity  is  obfion 
II is  status  as  a  future  social  asset  is  not  neoeaaarily  impetcM 
Hence  it  becomes  not  only  a  fine  act  of  benevolence  bat  a  civie  di^ 
inspired  by  the  most  pleasant  of  humanitarian  motives  whoi  lk 
economic  helplessness  of  the  lonely  or  sick  child  is  alleviated  i* 
time  goes  on  and  the  child  develops  it  will  beoome  iicccuniij  ^ 
determine  by  adequate  methods  which  of  the  children  are  to  be  Ae 
valuable  citizens  in  the  to-morrow  of  the  State  and  their  €•■ 
lives;  and  which  of  the  children  carry  deviations  in  or^n  bat- 
t lolling  derived  from  iiiicestor  peculiarities  or  maldevelopmoit  d^ 
their  own  j>ersonality  lx)th  mental  and  physical  that  will  men 
evontually  their  economic  dependency  on  the  State. 

For  the  purix)so  of  giving  public  or  private  relief  to  such  depea^ 
ent  (Children  Onei<la  Counts-  establisbeil  its  Board  of  Child  Wel- 
fare under  chapter  22S,  Laws  of  1915,  "  in  order  that  chiMff* 
may  l>e  snitaldy  caretl  for  in  their  homes  by  such  (widoirrf' 
mothers."  For  the  nine  months  of  the  official  yc^r  ending  Jh* 
no,  191  r»,  the  average  appropriation  per  family  per  week  f^ 
$t».r>:l.  This  means  that  by  aid  of  an  average  of  $6.53  to  «** 
of  the  sixty-nine  families  care<l  for  that  247  children  were  enalifc' 
to  remain  under  the  influence  of  their  own  mother  and  the  hB0 
she  provide*!.  The  average  age  of  these  mothers  for  that  J* 
was  fortv-one. 

The  Oneida  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children  was  oi< 
inally  establisbe<l  Jamiary  1,  1909,  by  the  Oneida  Conntr  Ooi 
niittee  of  the  State  Chcarities  Aid  Association.     Its  imk  •> 
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laft'rrcii  tu  the  county  during  lUlli.     Its  ubject  was  tu  plat'c  out 

pnd  tare  fur  i-hil<ireii  who  are  jiublic  charges  or  for  whom  public 

)  is  asked.     During  the  nine  months  of  t))e  official  year  which 

lloHed  June  30,  191li,  it  had  re«eivod  sixteen  children  under  its  | 

urt  iiud  supervision,  and  had  in   addition  under  the  care  and  I 

Upcrvision  of  its  agency,  5(i]  children  in  different  iustitutiouB.        1 

Concerning  the  Homes  for  Children  in  Oneida  County  we  find 
The  House  of  the  Good  Whepherd  established  in  1S72,  "  for  the 

■,  maintenance  and  instruction  of  friendless,  neglected  or  desti-  I 
Mte  children,"  Religious  faith,  Protestant  Episcopal.  Children 
yho  are  friendless,  destitute  or  neglected  are  admitted;  boys  under 
10  and  girls  under  ^'2  are  received  free  but  relatives  .who  are  able 
)  pay  are  charged  with  the  board  of  the  children.  For  the  official 
^ear  ending  June  SO,  1916,  out  of  ii40  children  cured  for,  191 
were  aupptirleil  by  public  funds,  and  49  by  private  funds.  l 

St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  was  established  in  1834 
under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  (Tinrity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ('hurc.h,  The  object  was  "  to  maintain  and  support  an 
asylum  for  the  sustenance  and  education  of  female  orphan  chil- 
,dren."  For  the  official  year  ending  June  SO,  1916,  they  had  cared 
for  2S0  children,  171  supported  by  public  funds  and  109  sup- 
ported by  private  funds.  Girls  aged  4  to  10  years,  and  now  boya  J 
4  1o  11  years  of  age  are  receivol  who  are  destitute  or  who  show  I 
delinquent  traits.  j 

The  St.  Joseph  Infant  Home  for  orphan,  half-orphan,  destitute  1 
and  abandoned  children  under  8  years  of  age  was  established  in  1 
1893.  Religions  faith.  Roman  Catholic.  The  offieial  year  ending  J 
June  30,  1(116.  shows  it  had  161  children  supported  by  public  I 
funds,  and  103  supported  liy  private  funds.  ] 

St.  Vincent  Industrial  School  of  Utica  was  established  in  1862.  I 
Heligious  faith,  Roman  Catholic.     Its  object  is  to  nmintain  and   . 
Biipixirt  uii  industrial  schmil  and  asylum  for  the  .sustenance  and 
education  of  male  orphans.     Boys  are  received  who  are  orphan, 
Restitute,  delinquent  or  truant  from  T  to  16  years  of  age,  com-  ' 
tiitt^d  hy  magistrates  or  [toor  law  officials.     At  the  dose  of  the  , 
pffieial  year  June  30.   Ifllfi.  204  lioys  had  been  cared  for,   190 
lupported  hy  public  funds  and  14  by  private  funds. 

Tin-  Uticii  Orphan  Asylum  was  first  incorporated  under  cbap- 
cr  267.  Laws  nf  1830.  as  "  The  Orphan  Asylum  Swnrty  \w  Wc 
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village  of  Utica";  re-incori)o rated  under  the  Laws  of  1856;  the 
arti(l(*s  of  iiicori)oratioii  amended  by  chapter  391,  Laws  of  1906. 
Its  object  was  the  support  and  education  of  orphan  children,  but 
the  trustees  may  admit  children  who  have  one  parent,  or  both 
[)aronts  living.  Religious  faith,  Protestant.  Orphan  or  destitute 
children  are  received;  hoys  from  2  to  12  years  of  age  and  giris 
from  2  to  14  years  ot  age,  either  committed  by  counties  or 
a<lmittc(l  by  committee*.  During  the  official  year  ending  June 
•50,  IJMO,  147  chihlrcii  were  supjwrted  by  public  funds  and  47 
by  private  funds. 

There  an*  also  institutions  other  than  those  caring  for  children 
s|)ocilically.  On  December  12,  18()(5,  was  established  under  the 
management  of  Sisters  of  the  Third  Franciscan  Order,  the  Saint 
KIizal>eth's  IIos[)ital  and  Home.  Here  the  poor  are  treated 
gratuitously  but  patients  of  means  are  expected  to  pay.  The  h(»- 
pital  (lo[)artmont  treated  5*56  patients  for  the  official  year  1915-lfi 
of  which  ir>()  wore  *^  free  |)atients.''  The  department  for  the  aged 
iuhI  infirm  cared  for  II  |)ers<ms  in  the  same  period,  all  of  whom 
W(M-(»  sui)porto<l  by  [)rivate  funds. 

The  chronicles  of  the  county  which  were  previously  related 
show  at  what  an  early  epoch  the  pfM)ple  of  this  eonimunity  took  an 
;ictiv(^  int(M*cst.  in  the  welfare  of  their  local  dependents  and  in 
cliaritablo  work  in  all  its  various  s])heres.  It  is  rather  interestin|r 
to  note  that  within  the  county  lines  are  institutions  caring  f«^r 
ncjirly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  This  brinprs  to  view  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at  Rome.  This  insti- 
tution was  established  January  2o,  1S70,  for  '*  the  eilucation  of 
the  (leaf  and  dumb  of  th(»  State  of  New  York."  For  the  nine 
months  emliuir  June  :)().  lOK),  li:^>  |mi>ils  handieap].>e<l  by  dcaf- 
n(\-s  ha«I  received  instruction.  109  sup|>orted  by  jmblie  funds  and 
I  by  |)rivat(^  funds;.  State  pupils,  12  to  25  years  of  sige,  arp 
;i<hnitW'd  wIkmi  appointed  by  the  State  Ccmimissioner  of  Ednc;i- 
tion.  Children  .">  to  li^  veais  of  aire  are  desiirnated  l»v  their  <t>nn'V 
oflicers. 

The  (piestion  of  the  fnct  of  dependency  of  those  in  |)enal  insti- 
tutions now  arises.  The  conununities  have  never  been  in  the  hahit 
of  lookin<r  on  prisoners  in  jails  and  |>enitentiarie»  in  the  lipht  of 
bein^  essentially  social  dependcMits.  Tt  is  ])erhaps  time  that  wp 
b(»pin  to  look  into  the  civic  status  of  such  offenders  with  a  some- 
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what  wider  vision  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.    Modem  studie 
of  inmates  of  penal  institutions  show  a  very  considerable  propor 
tion  as  either  definitely  psychotic,  mentally  defective,  or  as  having 
other  psychopathic  deviations  of  personality  as  shown  in  their 
symptom-behavior. 

Certainly  when  a  man,  through  maladaptation  to  governmental 
or  environmental  dictates,  becomes  in  conduct  ahti-social,  commits 
crime,  is  convicted  and  sentenced,  he  not  only  ceases  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive social  asset  to  the  State  but  through  incarceration  becomes 
an  actual  dependent  for  sustenance  on  the  funds  of  the  State, 
county  or  municipality,  and  is  therefore  a  distinct  social  liability. 
Not  only  is  he  himself  a  social  liability,  but  through  his  acts  his 
wife,  children  or  others  dependent  upon  him  for  support  are 
placed  in  precarious  financial  circumstances  and  the  fact  of  the 
convict's  dependency  widens  in  most  intances  to  embrace  a  whole 
group. 

This  brings  out  the  need  of  accurately  sifting  out  from  the 
ma5»s  of  {»11  fcuch  social  offenders,  those  who  show  thit  their  sj^nip- 
tom-behavior,  (i.  e.,  in  these  types  their  crimes),  was  dependent 
upon  demonstrable  deviations  in  mentality  and  development  of 
personality  and  placing  them  as  such  under  more  or  less  perma- 
nent institutional  care  or  extra-institutional  oversight.  This  will 
necessitate  the  development  of  re-educational  methods  differing 
in  type  from  ordinary  disciplinary  prison  care.  Criminals  and 
delinquents  should  therefore  receive  intensive  study  in  the  light 
of  modem  knowledge  which  demonstrates  l>v  mental  analysis  that 
antisocial  acts,  as  indeed  all  our  ^*  ordinary  "  symptom-behavior, 
depend  upon  deep  subconscious  motives  which  direct  all  activi- 
ties, and  that  end  results  in  symptom-behavior  come  to  pass 
without  the  subject's  being  conscious  of  the  deep  ultimate  trends 
which  dominate  him  and  determine  his  conduct. 

The  number  of  individuals  passing  through  the  courts  for  civil 
and  criminal  procedure  is  so  great  and  their  activities  so  varied 
that  little  more  can  be  done  with  them  in  a  report  of  this  char- 
acter than  to  make  a  simple  statement  of  enumeration.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  so  many  cases  involving  transietits  in  the 
county  that  the  material  on  court  convictions  requires  much  sort- 
ing to  be  of  any  value  as  to  causes  of  dependency  due  to  crime  so 
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fur  u  Oneida  County  nativeB  or  residents  i.<  conceraed.  The 
records  of  vagrants,  hoboea,  trampe.  and  the  whole  brood  of  th* 
people  of  Wanderlust  generally  who  lit)p;>en  to  reach  jail  throtigb 
the  medium  of  the  Oneida  Coontv  touris  hnvc  no  particular 
value  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey.  Whai  would  be  de»irnble, 
however,  would  be  the  intenuve  mmtal  iiualysis  of  Oneida 
County  delinquents,  in  the  light  of  raviroameula!  factors,  wfafch 
mi^t  or  might  not  be  peculiar  to  thi»  oimnlT ;  and  an  eTaluatiim 
of  their  symptom-bdiai ior  from  this  viewpoint  in  connection 
with  studies  in  hereditary  factors  through  tieid  work.  Thi«  would 
help  to  solve  the  question  —  Do  in'iivjdunU  bmHiie  }wvrbiMie  <ir 
•ielinqumt  in  Oneida  County  throogh  inadequate  adjtistmciit  lu 
their  oivinmment  per  w;  or  do  they  nt^sl  in  addition  to  tfai«  for 
the  full  devdoprocnt  of  tbnr  al»<innal  muptont-behavior.  the 
imet  of  a  ^leeial  type  of  m^an  veaktm^  which  hss  be«n  handed 
down  to  them  throo^  anrestor  germ-plasm !  ODean^vm  at  oner 
that  we  mM»t  innstijiale  Wl  bct-^  Tl'-^iliiarr  c(>tn[nDrath 
may  iMimit  Ae  uHlivKhial  but  tfa-  :.»•)  itirittrai)!  of 

envirauontt  will  ban  luDc^  to  do  *■ '  r  -  '  y-^^naiiin' of  raetital 
c«alict5  which  air  s«i  importnt  ^■^  rti».<4ti<iv>  fartnv  ia  botli 
IK^rrhotir.  (MiBqunl  sad  all  mk).  erratic  simI  mHx{4atiied 
symptonhbehavior. 


CUAPTEK  VI 

TlIK    PlRrUSE    AND    ScOPE    tlF    THE    SuEVEY 

It  is  readily  ecen  from  the  outline  previously  given  that  Oneida 
lunty  preaeuted  a  very  good  example  of  a  community-  which,  from 
its  geopraphioiil  situation,  its  history  as  n   product  of  American 
Colonial  traditions,   its  diverse  induatriea  and  charitable  enter- 
prise, was  typical  of  American  life  a»  a  whole  and  particularly 
so  of  "up-Btflte"  conditions  in  Xew  York.     The  inHuence  of  the 
explorer,  indian,  trapper,  and  soldier  was  til's!  overlaid  by  the 
jbiconiing  of  the  New  England  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Dutch.     The 
iBtitutions  of  these  ])eoples  nest  received  the  impress  of  the  early 
'elsh  and  Celtic  immigration  which  was  followed  by  the  Teutonic, 
Gallic  and  later  more  especially  by  the  Slavonic  and  Italian. 

Of  the  Welsh  type,  many  of  whom  had  settled  in  the  county, 
a  Btor\'  k  toM.  A  Welsh  immigrant  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  sights 
of  the  city  of  \cw  York  where  he  had  just  landed,  and  thinking 
of  Cannlen  in  Oneida  rounly  whither  he  wan  bonnd.  was  heard 
say  in  astonislmient,  "And  if  this  bo  Xew  York  what  then  be 
iiden  town !  " 

Man  after  man  of  these  immigrunt.'i  foumled  homes  anil  families 

,ich  from  the  soundness  of  their  stock  have  contributed  to  the 

iologic  assets  of  their  county  and  State.     Many  of  these  people 

■e  attracted  by  pursuits  and  imiuslries  in  which  as  workers, 

\ey  contributed  valuable  results  to  the  county's  whole  activity, 

ret  are  not  well  known  by  name  for  the  type  of  their  work  was 

;ch  that  it  did  not  lend  to  bring  them  into  public  prominence, 

his  explains,   therefore,  why  the  uiimes  of  many  of  the  most 

iftby  and  industrious  families  in  the  county  have  not  appeared 

our  list  of  paternal  names  which,  us  stated  before,  was  taken 

the  most  part  from  the  pnblislied  chronicles  of  the  county's 

lory. 

It  has  been  felt  ibal  the  figures  and  facts  as  to  the  causes  of 
dependency  are  of  miwt  value  when  taken  from  so  representative 
comnmnily.  Other  counties  showing  essential  dieviatious  from 
ich  figures  have  good  reasons  to  look  about  them  in  order  to 
'crtain  the  cauae«  for  any  marked  increase  or  decrease  from 
le  findings  here  given. 
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In  making  a  survey  of  any  political  unit  it  is  essential  that  the 
several  districts  of  which  it  is  composed  should  be  acc«isiHe  in 
order  that  field  work  on  family  histories  and  individual  investiga- 
tions should  not  be  unduly  hampered  by  lack  of  transportatia 
facilities.  Oneida  County  is  well  furnished  with  railroad  and 
trolley  systems  and  the  good  highways  into  the  outlying  towns 
were  of  great  aid  to  our  investigators. 

It  has  long  l)een  felt  that  the  judging  of  the  intelligence  capacity 
and  making  conclusions  as  to  the  normality  of  the  ancestoRi  of 
any  abnormal  individual  imder  consideration  has  been  largely  a 
rule  of  thumb  procedure,  l>ased  usually  on  the  deductions  drawn 
by  the  investigator  in  the  light  of  his  general  experience  rather 
than  from  any  very  definite  formulary  for  ancestor  case-taking 
or  the  determination  of  ancestor  mental  status. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  increasing  insight  develops  on  the  part  of 
the  interested  public,  })oth  professional  and  laymen,  that  field  woil 
will  l>e  able  to  develop  more  accurate  determinations  of  ancestor 
intelligence  capacity  as  indicated  by  specific   standardized  meat 
urenients.     By  such  metho<ls  only  can  the  behavioristic  prognosis 
of  self  and  descendants  be  scientifically  laid  down.    An  individual 
found  to  1)0  dependont  due  to  inadequate  so<Mal   reactions  or.  hi« 
own   i)art   should  have  accurate  determination    made  of  ancts^tor 
stock,  if  at  all  j)ossiblo.     This  nuist  be  made  not  only  in  the  senfe 
of   <rr<)J^s    int(*lli<renco  defect,   but    also   in    the    scmse   of  temper 
aniontal  j>C(*uliaritic^  ass<K*iated  with  ability  for  judgment,  'M*(^' 
lion,  sustained   reactions  and   the  like  and   including  alwavs  flii 
ostinijite  of  the  aflFectivo  factors  associated  with  the  ideas  diref^' 
inir  ultimate  activity.   This  need   is  particularly   emphasize!  in 
<loaIinir  with  family  histories  of  groups  which   show  indiriJual? 
]>assini:  in  tlicir  own  locality  as  "normal",  but  which  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  geographical   environmernt    (noticeaHy 
in   family  i!:rou]>s  found  dee])  in  inaccessible  regions')    raise  the 
sns]>icion  in  the  experienced  observer  as  being  individuals  shov- 
ing inadequate  reaction  to  reality  in  a  broad  sense.     Thev  seem 
as  the  flotsam  of  the  race.     The  flood  tides  of  civilization  have 
left  them  stranded  hifrh  up  on  the  beaches  of  the  world.    Here 
the  weaker  elements  elect  to  remain.      They  seem  to  fear  ai«i 
flhrink  from  the  fiercer  buffetings  and  conflicts  which  air*  f^ 
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of  the  civilization  of  the  world  of  to-day.  The  stronger  members 
of  the  family  go  down  from  the  hills  and  find  success  in  achieve- 
ment. The  ones  left  behind  re-mata  Thus  is  perpetuated  in 
remote  regions  those  tendencies  so  often  undesirable  for  world 
advance  but  the  factors  of  which  are  so  diflScult  of  detection  in 
the  individual  that  special  means  alone  can  demonstrate  them. 
Nevertheless,  fine-s»pun  as  these  deviations  are,  it  is  just  these 
things  which  must  be  searched)  for  and  deeply  studied  when 
found  if  we  are  to  eventually  arrive  at  the  ultimate  causes 
producing  behavioristic  trends  which  lead  to  maladaptations  to 
our  social  life,  to  delinquency,  and  to  dependency.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  studying  the  suspected  individual 
to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  line  of  cleavage  between  reactions  due 
to  intelligence  defect  in  a  quantitative  sense,  and  those  due  to 
deviations  in  affect  accompanying  the  ideation.  Symptom-behav- 
ior of  the  latter  type  may  further  be  differentiated  on  the  basis 
of  constitutional  disproportionate  affective  development,  constitu- 
tional deviations  in  inhibitory  function,  and  constitutional  devel- 
opmental peculiarities  in  the  sense  of  a  schizophrenia  with  split- 
ting occurring  in  the  psyche  not  only  as  to  the  orderly  association 
of  ideas  but  also  between  such  ideation  and  its  concomitant  affect. 

Methods  have  been  developed  which  determine  quantitative 
intelligence  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  The  newer 
schemes  include  the  summarizing  of  the  results  obtained  into 
figures  which  haye  been  variously  designated.  Such  figures 
express  the  intelligence  quotient  which  is,  speaking  broadly,  the 
developmental  status  quo  of  the  individual  as  to  quantitative  intel- 
ligence, and  represents  roughly  the  j)ei"centage  ability  of  the 
individual  for  adequate  mental  reaction.  Tt  is  determined  on 
the  basis  of  norms  previously  ascertained  as  to  both  chronolog- 
ical age  and  mental  exp6K»tations. 

In  order  that  work  done  by  this  Bureau  might  be  made  useful 
for  comparison  with  other  investigating  Ix^dies  and  that  its 
researches  might  comprise  methods  already  deemed  well  worthy 
of  acceptance,  the  scale  used  in  making  mental  tests  has  been 
indicated  in  all  work  done  by  the  investigators  of  this  survey. 

The  primary  object  of  the  surv^ey  —  the  muses  of  dependency 
—  has  necessitated  variations  in  the  formulary  for  procedure  as 
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occasion  deiuasdeil.  In  certain  iiistancea  the  determination  of 
the  intelligence  defect  was  of  primurj-  importaucc.  In  otber 
groups  theie  was  necesfiity  for  taking  jjsychotic  deviations  into 
further  considoration  as  they  seemed  to  be  the  prominent  char- 
acteristic The  recognition  of  such  psychotic  traits  as  diatiu- 
guished  from  simple  mental  defect  is  of  the  bigheet  injiortauce 
from  the  standpoint  of  prognosis  and  continued  deiwiideucy.  In 
many  cases  the  cauae  of  the  dei>enjeiicv  was  obvious  enough  ]>er 
se  but  search  for  the  ultimate  causes  le<l  our  investigators  through 
hill  and  dale,  by  rail,  trolley,  bus,  carriage  and  motor,  through 
cities  and  through  wilderness  trails  of  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  hunting  out  and  detprmining  the  nieutal  aud  social  status 
of  the  various  members  of  the  family  of  the  known  dependent. 

As  an  illustration  of  findings  necessitating  field  work  essen- 
tially comes  a  list  of  names  sent  in  by  one  investigator  showing 
that  in  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse  there  were  234  men  and  83 
women  in  June,  1914.  Of  these  234  men,  129  were  classed  as 
dependents  with  alcohcil  given  an  a  causative  factor.  Of  the  83 
women.  5  had  alcoholism  given  as  a  causative  factor. 

If  alcoholism  and  ilni<;  habits  are  to  be  thought  of  in  the  light 
of  substitutive  reaction;*  of  the  individual,  made  to  take  the  place 
of  some  less  facile  reaction  demanded  of  hira  but  to  which  he  is 
incapable  of  responding  adequately,  then  such  a  deviation  in 
symptom-behavior  nmst  he  investigated  not  only  as  to  the  irame- 
■diate  (11  preripifaitnfi  cause  in  the  individuiil's  environment,  hut 
further,  the  (2)  contrthnting  causal  factors  due  to  deviations  in 
postnatal  development  of  personality,  and  finally  the  (3)  vUimaff 
cause  derived  from  the  type  of  mated  stock  from  which  the  indi- 
vidual sprang.  The  fact  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  determiners 
in  germ  plasm  making  for  social  adequacy  is  a  most  vital  as  well 
as  a  most  practical  problem  for  the  State.  It  was  on  siich  case^i 
that  field  work  played  its  shining  role:  and  that  not  as  an  aca- 
demic problem  for  discussion  lint  as  renl  experiences  rivaliing 
some  of  the  thrilling  episodes  found  in  the  current  novels  of 
adventure,  including  a  train  wreck  as  a  climax.  If  is  fitting  tn 
record  here  the  fine  esprit  de  corps  which  at  all  times  existed  !n 
our  staff  of  investigators  and  the  admirable  cournce  and  rare 
dei'otion  with  which  they  undertook  and  carried  out  many  tedi- 
ous ,Tnd  eshnusting  tasks. 
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A  woril  of  e.^plauatiou  ia  due  tin  to  our  methods  uf  approaching 
le  problem  preaental  to  us.     Ju  the  iirat  place  the  object  of  the 
juvey  was  to  ascertain  bo  far  ae  possible  the  cause  of  dei>einleiicy. 
'hia  brings  ua  to  the  question:     Who  are  the  dependents!     The 
Uefltion  has  answers  both  in  the  legal  and  medical  sense.     The 
iw  mipht  aay  the  dependent  was  one  who  was  nnnlile  to  sustain 
imself  throughout  the  period  of  his  disaltilitr  and  was  there- 
are  to  l)e  supi>orted  In"  public  funds.     Grant  this  and  one  finds 
Brsons  who  are  esaentiaih'  dej^ndent   in  everi-  sense  but   who 
through    individual    kindneas    or    philanlbrnpy,    supported 
fhoUy  by  family  or  private  fimtl«  and  who  thus  never  appear  as 
niblic  <'harf;:e>i.     In  both  a  niedico-pBychoiogieal  and  in  a  psyoho- 
ooiological  wenw  any  or  all  of  suoh  individuals  may  be  consid- 
ired  aa  dependents  from  a  s«-ientific  standpoint  when,   through 
By  of  the  various  forms  of  organ   weakness,  defect,  disease  or 
ieorder,  in  eomhination  with  environmental  tliffieulties,  his  effi- 
iency  as  a  working  social  unit  is  impaired  to  the  extent  that  be 
I  unable  to  further  adapt  himself  to  the  demands  of  his  everyday 
ifp  and  its  surroundings  either  in  the  sense  of  work  and  civic 
eefulness  or  in  the  sense  of  an  efficient  physical  machine - 
lealthy  animal. 
Dependency,  then,  is  the  final  gesture  of  symptom-liehavior  in 
individual  who  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  Ihe  demands  of 
Walily.     Many  jiaths  lead  to  the  final  exitus.     Some  are  broad 
iiind  some  are  narrow.     The  avenues  along  which  traveled  the 
most    pressing   factors    for    defeat    differ   acconling   to   aneestor 
delimilatinns,  peculiarities  in  make-iip  of  personality  and  environ- 
mental stresses,     Thi-ough  physical  Itetterment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  auto-insight  by  edneation,   and  explanation   of  dittienlt 
problems  which  produce  mental  conflicts  of  more  than  nsnal  inten- 
irity  we  see  the  handicapped  type  of  individual  enabled  to  hobble 
-through  life,  hut  ever  a  potential  prey  to  physical  disea.w,  tor- 
^^le^lted  by  mental  conflicts,  circumscribed  by  the  limitations  of 
possible  intellectual  defect  and  moiling  to  no  purpose  in  competi- 
ition  for  civic  and  commercial  place.   ITe  stniggles,  falls,  is  helped, 
■tniggles  on.  his  footsteps  straight  or  staggering  according  to  his 
ability  to  manage  the  load  placed  upon  him.   The  individual  who 
does  not  make  the  goal  is  the  one  who  has  not  been  adequately 
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endowed  and  equipped  for  the  race  in  each  and  every  part  that  gn 
to  make  the  competent,  wdl-balanoed,  up-standing;  human  bni 
We  all  have  oar  stmgij^eB  with  reality  in  its  evaExy  aenaa  S«r 
of  US  have  not  met  the  demands  of  reality  as  we  have  foond  its 
our  own  particular  sphere,  and  it  is  in  thoae  of  us  who  are  isei^ 
able  of  eventually  making  adequate  reaction  to  demands  nil 
upon  us^  that  we  find  the  signs  of  social  dependency.  We  ses  it  ■ 
symptom-behavior  in  either  the  medical  or  civic  aensa 

The  causes  of  dependency  are  then  to  be  aooglit  throng  mud 
different  sources.  The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one;  and  ut$ 
the  methods  used  for  the  determination  of  cauaal  factors  it  w^ 
be  well  to  state  here  that  we  hold  no  brief  for  any  one  partudv 
method  or  school  of  study  or  investigation  or  approach.  We  M 
that  every  field  of  investigation  dbould  be  thoroughly  cleared  ml 
that  in  this  proceias  every  method  and  any  technique  of  proM 
scientific  value  should  be  used. 

The  factors  for  dependency  demonstrated  in  the  laboraloiT  n 
no  longer  of  mere  academic  interest,  but  reach  out  and  toodi  lk 
man  in  the  street  The  clang  of  the  fire  bell  diea  away  into  ik 
rattle  of  the  ambulance  gong.  Somewhere  there  is  a  catastropk; 
somewhere  a  man  has  been  hurt.  There  is  the  quick  vision  cf  i 
row  of  white  hospital  beds,  the  smell  of  ether ;  then  the  chuDfL 
clump  of  crutches  as  he  goes  painfully  down  the  sun-lit  eonite 
—  out  —  back  to  his  niche  —  his  home.  His  gait  is  a  Utfc 
queer.  His  mind  is  torn  by  torturing  conflicts.  His  value  tf  i 
social  asset  is  gona    He  has  become  a  dependent. 

To  illustrate.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  became  dependent  thmyk 
loss  of  hands  in  an  industrial  accident.  The  investigation  of  tb 
causal  factors  concerned  would  lead  us  into  the  following  fid* 
for  analysis: 

(a)  the  investigation  of  environment  (properly  safeguarM 
machinery,  etc.) 

(b)  the  relation  of  environment  to  the  individual  (was  kW 
from  the  hazard  outside  the  powers  of  the  individual). 

(c)  the  investijoration  of  special  training  for  the  individail 
(was  the  individual,  if  normal,  given  a  chance  for  devdrt|Hi? 
tultH]uate  reactions  by  repetition). 

(d)  the  investigation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  individual  (* 
vK^h^rmination  of  mental  atat\ia,  including  determination  of  iatf 
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igrnrr  tjimtit'iit  or  ]«iri'eti luge  of  iiiputiil  nonii;ililv.  Tlif  drter- 
nination  of  the  physical  status  with  ea})«'inl  rpferenco  to  the  pros- 
Bnce  of  poiigenital  defect  or  disorder,  acquirfid  disease  or  abnormal 
Aysiological  reai-tions,  i.  e.  iimscles,  nerve,  etc.) 

(©)  the  investigation  of  the  individual's  family  (search  for 
Jransmittable  traits;  epilepsy  or  other  neuropathic  and  pf^cho- 
pathic  defectSL) 

It  is  obvious  that  an  adequate  causal  factor  determining  the 
accident  which  made  a  depentlent  out  of  a  jireviously  self-supjKtrt- 
* — ;  unit  may  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  five  diviaions  a,  h,  c,  d, 
ft  Xot  only  may  we  find  one  factor  but  there  are  usually  three 
casual  factors  in  everv-  case  {if  dependency:  (a)  the  precijntaiing 
esuse  —  the  flux  of  affairs  and  the  mental  and  phywcal  rondition 
of  the  man  at  the  moment  of  the  final  rtniash :  (b)  the  contribxUory 
factors  such  as  habit  reactions,  oddities,  or  mannerisms  of  thought 
and  resultant  conduct  depending  upon  postnatal  constitutional 
biological  development  and  environmental  pressure:  and  (c)  the 
Vltiviate  causal  factor— the  influence  by  presence  or  absence  of 
dominant  determiners  inLeriteil  from  ancestors.  These  defects 
thus  founded  in  several  origins  express  themselves  in  the  sense  of 
organ  weakness.  They  may  lie  extremely  slight ;  in  fact  they  may 
■how  as  little  more  thiin  a  delayed  reaction  time  in  muscle,  a  eon- 
,Btitutioual  deviation,  physically  in  the  sense  of  clumsiness,  men- 
tally in  the  sense  of  imperfect  powers  of  perception,  attention, 
concentration,  et  cetera.  Take  the  case  of  the  industrial  aceident. 
The  man  was  doing  his  work  awkwardly,  let  us  say,  (through 
intelligence  defect) ;  he  became  ovei^balanccd  while  at  the  machine 
{through  physical  reaction  defect) ;  he  suffers  the  aecident 
(through  environmental  defect  which  another  not  thus  handi- 
capped might  have  escape^l) ;  he  becomes  a  dependent.  Just 
where  are  we  to  lay  the  rau-te. 

To  Ik*  scientifically  accurate  we  must  collect  all  the  facts 
,  ai'ailable  in  cverv  case  and  analyse  them  to  the  ultimate  end. 
When  one  recalla  that  the  population  of  Oneida  Pounty  is  almut 
the  same  as  the  whole  state  of  Wyoming  it  liecomes  clear  that  even 
the  most  superficial  outline  snr\'ey  is  a  task  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. For  this  reason  it  became  neeessarj*  to  set  some  sort  of 
I  limitation  on  our  investigations.     It  was.  therefore,  decided  to 
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iucluilo  only  aiK'h  ladividuuU  frmn  Oneida  County  as  had  beccHne 
dependent  in  the  varioue  State  institutions  coming  under  the 
powers  of  visitatioii  and  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. This  was  done  and  the  field  work  so  far  as  time  and  facilities 
admitted  was  all  done  on  tlie  families  of  patients  in  these  institD- 
ttons.  In  addition  to  this  group  of  dependents  our  work  soob 
developed  two  other  general  gnnips  in  the  sense  of  individaals 
who  either  as  relatives  of  [lersons  investigated  were  found  to  be 
abnormal  bnt  were  living  in  the  various  communities  under  all 
sorts  of  con'litions;  and  another  group  of  ind ividuals  who  in  mauT 
instances  were  relatives  of  our  cases  but  who  had  been  admitted 
to  other  institutions  under  the  purview  of  State  Commissions 
other  than  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  presence  of  these 
persons,  representing  social  dependents  in  these  various,  diverai- 
lied  institutions  necessitated  a  statistical  survey  in  the  aense  of 
enumeration  at  least.  I,etters  enclosing  two  sheets  asking  the 
desiretl  information  concerning  these  Oneida  County  individuals 
were  sent  to  over  200  institutions  and  public  oflBoers.  The 
response  in  each  instance  was  very  gratifying  and  we  take  this 
occasion  of  tlianking  all  those  who  in  this  manner  so  kindly 
assisted  us  by  their  cooperation.  Particularly  is  our  thanks  due 
the  State  Hospital  Commission  through  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim, 
Chairman,  for  their  most  able  cooperation. 

In  lotiking  over  the  field  of  this  survey  it  was  thought  that  as 
the  chief  objective  \vas  to  determine  the  causes  of  dependency, 
it  was  not  a  corollary  that  an  enumeration  of  dependents  was 
demanded.  However,  we  have  accinnulated  many  figures  that 
.show  without  doubt  not  only  the  approximalc  number  of  depend- 
ents in  instiliitions  whose  economic  unfitness  is  due  to  mental  and 
physical  defect,  but  have  also  added  to  the  archivee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  the  names  of  hundreds  of  others  who  are  either 
actual  or  potential  economic  failures  as  we  have  found  them  in 
our  searches  throughout  the  county. 

In  our  field  work  we  have  endeavored  to  glean  all  the  facts 
concerning  dominant  or  recessive  trait.'>  which  wnuld  be  expected 
to  show  in  later  generations  ns  s\Tnptom-behavior  indicating  the 
inefficient  types  of  society.  To  this  end  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  collecting  data  indicating  mental  defect,  general  "  nerv- 
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ous ''  disorders,  distinct  neuropathic  disorders,  epilepsy,  spasmo- 
philia, chorea  (child  and  adult),  psychopathic  disorders,  psycho- 
pathic reactions,  including  suicide,  transmittable  physical  traits, 
deficiency  of  affective  inhibition,  alcolohism,  drug  habits,  sex 
offender  (male),  sex  offender  (female),  ill^itimacy,  crimes 
against  property,  crimes  against  persons,  desultory  —  shiftless  — 
wanderlust,  blindness,  deafness,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  cardio- 
vascular-renal disease  (paralysis,  apoplexy).  When  none  of  these 
symptoms  were  ascertainable  the  individual  was  considered  as 
normal  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  but  was  marked  as  normal 
only  after  an  interview  or  convincing  proof.  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  those  cases  which  could  not  be  personally  interviewed  the 
subject  was  put  down  as  "  unascertained "  although  in  many 
instances  he  was  considered  as  normal  by  those  who  had  known 
him.  This  explanation  accounts  for  the  rather  large  amount  of 
ancestor  data  which  was  tabulated  as  "  unascertained."  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  had  no  knowledge  of  these  individuals  in  all 
such  cases.  The  tabulation  of  our  findings  was  therefore  made  on 
as  conservative  a  basis  as  was  thought  to  be  consistent  and  neces- 
sary' in  the  case. 

It  may  be  asked  lUst  whv  it  was  thought  necessarv  to  do  work 
on  school  children  in  seeking  causes  for  dependency.  It  is  simply 
because  the  experience  of  educators  and  officers  of  institutions  for 
the  defective  and  delinquent  types  have  found  that  the  adult 
dependent  ^hows  a  historv^  of  deviation  in  symptom-behavior 
while  vet  a  child  in  school.  It  is  in  the  analvsis  of  these 
early  deviations  in  children  that  we  are  able  to  see  the  |>otential 
failure  and  to  prognosticate  ultimate  delinquency  or  other  forms 
of  dependency.  If  the  peculiarities  of  conduct  or  unusual  symp- 
toms of  any  kind  show  in  the  child,  let  us  at  least  ascertain  the 
facts  as  they  exist:  mental,  physical,  ancestor  deviation,  environ- 
ment. Let  the  status  in  each  of  these  fields  be  determined  and 
then  our  final  treatment  and  management  of  such  case  will  be 
oomprehensive  and  complete. 

Through  the  inter-relationship  of  all  such  factors  from  youth 
to  old  age  we  were  led  to  seek  what  facts  were  available  in  all  the 
various  segments  of  the  social  circle.  Hence  we  show  types  of 
dependent  or  potentially  dependent  individuals  of  all  ages  and 
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under  all  extremes  of  environment  and  institutional  life, 
render  our  findings  more  eaadly  readable  our  tabulations  see 
fall  rather  naturally  under  the  following  heads : 

Children. 

(a)   Extra-institutional. 

Xon-delinquent  type. 


(b)   In  institutions -< 


Mental  defect. 

(a)  In  institutions. 

(b)  Extra-institutional. 
Epileptics. 

Psychotic. 

Delinquent  types. 

Dependency  and  acquired  disease. 

DopendoiT^y  nnd  physical  handicap 

Almshouse  types. 


^  Delinquent  type 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  CHILDREN 

Children  in  the  Public  Schools 

Detecting  Potential  Economic  Failures 

The  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  had  long  had  in 
mind  the  possibilities  to  be  derived  from  making  a  determination 
of  mental  status  on  the  children  of  our  public  school  system  who 
through  their  difficulties  in  acquiring  and  grasping  the  studies 
presented  in  each  age-grade  level  were  special  problems  not  only 
to  their  teachers,  but  also  to  their  parents.  The  child  usually 
had  a  vague  sort  of  insight  into  his  difficulties  and  felt  more  or 
less  unhappy  over  his  inadequacy  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
up>on  him ;  or  else  had  sublimated  his  difficulties  in  putting  quite 
aside  the  useless  struggle  to  acquire  the  "  three  R's  "  and  was  find- 
ing an  outlet  for  the  energy  which  the  attempt  at  the  mastery  of 
l>ook-knowledge  formerly  required  in  experimenting  in  the  various 
forms  of  incipient  delinquency. 

These  symptoms  are  usually  manifested  by  increasing  tardi- 
ness, an  insubordinate,  egoistic  attitude  toward  the  teacher,  and 
others  in  authority  over  him  (which  may  be  related  to  underlying 
trends  of  a  more  distinctly  psychotic  nature),  unruly  outbreaks 
with  tantrums,  episodes  of  assault,  and  a  general  tendency  to  play 
truant.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  these  odd 
reactions  toward  what  is  usually  considered  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  life  —  the  getting  of  an  education  —  unquestionably 
reflect  inadequate  reactions  to  the  demands  of  the  world  of  reality 
on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Truancy  may  be  a  sporadic  prank, 
an  episodic  occurrence,  or  may  take  on  the  form  of  a  veritable 
fugue  —  a  flight  away  from  things  that  seem  intolerable  to  the 
subconscious  trends  of  that  ))articular  personality.  Each  such 
case  of  symptom-behavior  is  to  be  studied  on  its  own  manifesta- 
tions and  their  analvsis.  To  this  end  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and 
Investigation  undertook  to  ascertain  the  exact  mental  status  of 
pupils  showing  such  difficulties.  Through  the  kind  cooperation 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  public   schools  of  Utica,   Oneida 
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County,  N,  v.,  psychometric  tests  were  made  during  October, 
November  and  Be<'ember  of  1915,  ou  twenty-three  children  who 
were  then  attending  the  various  schools  in  the  city  and  who  bv 
their  grade  retardation  or  other  symptom-behavior  presented 
special  problems  for  solution. 

ItErOHT    OF    TWEXTY-THEEE     MeNTAL    EXAMINATIONS     MaDE    IS 

Various  PrnMC  Schools  of  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

By  ('alheriiu:  E.  Conway,  Investigator.  October.  Novemher. 
December.  1915 

In  the  following  summary,  chronological  ages  are  given  in 
Arabic  numerals;  mental  ages  are  given  in  Roman  numerals.  The 
letters  in  parenthpses  following  the  names  signify  the  school 
attended  by  each  child. 

B,  signifies  Brandegee  Street  School. 

BI.  signifies  Bleecker  Street  School. 

F.  signifies  Francis  Street  School. 

L.  signifies  Lansing  Street  School. 

W.  signifies  Wetmore  Street  School. 
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The  findings  on  these  twenty-three  cases  show  that  all  the 
children  tested  are  retarded  meutally.  Some  ahow,  indeed,  actual 
mental  defect  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  In  the  case  of  a 
iew,  physical  defect  or  disorder  is  rather  prominent  as  a  possible 
pausai  factor  of  the  mental  retardation  and  liefore  any  definite 

agnoHJa  is  made  fihcuild  rwnive  nde<piate  medical  and  surgical 
care.  Three  of  these  cases  show  decided  tendencies  toward  delin- 
(jueucy  and  as  such  should  receive  intensive  study  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  underlyinp  mental  complex  at  work  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  and  to  attempt  the  removal  of  all  envlronmentsl 
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factors  iu  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  or  the  school  which  \rj 
arousing  latent  subconscious  associations  of  idea-groups  prodixe 
and  keep  alive  mental  conflicts  in  the  child  to  the  detriment  d 
his  present  efficiency  and  very  probably  his  whole  future.  The 
determination  of  the  quantitative  intelligence  evaluation  of  dv 
child  and  the  further  mental  analysis  of  his  difficulties  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  him  the  wort 
study  and  play  best  suited  to  his  capacity,  and  are  to  snatch  aw 
those  who  show  odd  8ymptom-l)ehavior  from  the  ranks  of  the 
potential  or  actual  delinquent. 

Recommendations  are  not  to  be  made  in  all  cases,  especially 
where  an  adequate  family  history,  personal  anamnesis,  and  school 
record  are  not  obtainable.  In  this  series  of  23  children  scvenl 
were  designated  for  further  study,  particularly  No.  17,  fmife 
iind  No.  113,  male.  These  two  cases  reappear  iii  the  next  sem 
of  138  children.  The  series  of  138  children  was  made  about  Is 
months  after  the  first  series  of  23.  Almost  the  whole  of  two 
sch(X)l  years  had  elai)sed  —  a  sufficient  time,  in  other  words,  is 
which  the  individuals  could  have  shown  substantial  development 
nu^ntally  if  they  had  heen  capable  of  doing  it. 
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•ORT  OF  V6S  Mental  Examinations  Made  in  the  Public 

Schools  of  ITtica,  N.  Y. 

Investigators  G.  E,  Hail  and  Catherine  E.  Conway,  January- 
May,  1917 

ort  of  Mental  Examination  of  Sixteen  Children  in  the 
Court  Street  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Rij  Investigator  G.  E.  IlaU,  Januarjf  16-23,  1917 
So^le  used:     Stanford  Revision. 
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Summary 


A  moron  type.  Repeating  grade. 
Marked  faeial  tic,  or  habit  spasm. 

Mental  defect;  round-shoulaered; 
some  decayed  teeth;  bad  dia- 
position  at  home.     Father  alcoholic. 

Mental  defect;  apathetic  type,  gives 
up  easily  but  pleased  when  he  can 
do  anything.  Dome  of  head  high, 
back  of  head  round  and  large. 
Can  barely  write  his  name.  Can- 
not read  "  was."  Does  not  know 
birthday  or  age.    Tongue  fissured. 

Normal  mind  but  highly  tempera- 
mental. Too  much  c^  an  indi- 
vidualist to  conform  to  sdiool 
work.  Clucks  her  teeth.  Many 
little  airy  mannerisms.  Likes  boys. 
Pretty  child. 

\'ery  large  girl,  good  poise  and  com- 
posure; rapid  reaction,  easy  talker. 
Heads  rather  badly  for  age.  Newly 
admitted  to  school.  Best  adaptsd 
to  vocational  training.  Border- 
line case. 

Mental  defect.  Fat  physically,  over- 
sised,  extremely  Inert  and  laay 
mentally;  resists  all  effort,  sighs 
heavily  when  at  tasks,  breathes 
hard.  Reads  quite  well;  otherwise 
generally  inefficient.  Reaction 
slow. 

Mental  defect,  due  to  syphilis. 
About  one-third  deaf  in  Lnt  ear. 
Vision  very  defective,  corrected 
by  lenses  in  Aug.  1016.  Skin 
pasty,  breath  fetid,  lets  nose  run 
though  he  has  a  handkerchief. 
Does  not  know  whether  he  is 
Catholic  or  Protestant  although 
he  has  been  to  Sunday  school. 
Knowledge  of  life  very  limited. 
Plans  some  when  working. 

Mentally  retarded  and  very  deficient 
in  vocabulary.  Is  one-half  deaf 
in  left  ear.  Reaction  rapid. 
Neatly  dressed  and  does  not  appear 
neglected. 

Repeated  2A  and  3B,  spent  three 
terms  in  3A,  and  now  repeating 
4B.  MenUl  defect.  Lips  thick 
and  open;  face  thin;  malocclusion 
of  teeth;  shoulders  slope  forward; 
hands  rold;  face  flushed;  marked 
tremor  of  tongue  wh«Ti  «s\«t^dAd\ 
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RspoBT  OF  Mental  Examination  of  Sixtsxk 
Court  Stbbet  School,  TJtica,  N".  T. — 
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Summary 

9  essentially  actual  mental  defect. 

1  border-line. 

6  retarded    and    need    further    observation    and    rej 

examinations. 
1  normal  (No.  275,  female). 
Xos.  34,  female,  37,  female,  and  39,  female,  need  speciil 
as  they  have  latent  possibilities. 
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H[           Special  Class  Vocational  School.  TTtica,  N.  T.                           1 

H                 rtil  Investigator  ft.  E.  Hull.  .Inmuiry  24-26.  IfllT                            ' 

Scale  Hsp,l:     Stanford  Revision. 
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Probably  it  would  be  Iiest  for  the  State  if  every  one 
12  children  were  placed  in  permanent  cafltodj,  for  some 
low  grade  to  earn  a  living,  and  all  the  brighter  ones  are  ] 
delinquenta     AH  are  interested  in  sex  matters  now.. 

Report  of  Mental  Examination  of  Sevksttxkn  Chiu 
THE  Brandeoee  Steeet  ScHOOLy  TTtica,  X.  Y. 

By  Investigaior  Catherine  E.  Conway,  January^  19! 
Scale  used :    Stanford  Hevision. 
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ytyaUmJIy,     Anpeusaa 
iMda  TWT  BtUemiHtal 

,  a  ywr  and  a  hftir.    Me 

8.  male 

7  11,>'12 

III    8/12 

40 

IB 

UniMiMMwive.  dnU  aad  rio 
•RMV  M  defective  m 
^  th*  tMto  iadieato.    I 
tiofi  at  ^*«s*  mma  -"^^t  1 
dUBfloftjr      wmry     awm 

9.  female... 
10.  male. . . . 

10    6/12 
0  10/12 

VII 
V 

07 
73 

Special 
IB 

IwmMwm  mad  iaattaBtivi 
▼iraaliae.     May  abov 
tanbition     aa     he    grc 

,,  B<mlar4iiM  aaae  ol  men 

11,  male.  . .  . 

11     7/12 

VII     4/12 

Gl 

Special 

UnreepooaiTie.     ,    Uafaaul 
onaUa  toi  foUow  dueotk 

12,  male 

7     6/12 

vr 

80 

IB 

^  Mental  dafact. 

A    eaaa    of   retaidad   di 
le  laatla^thra  aad  doet 
direetiooB     readilsr.    la 
•ufferina .     from       m 
Bptd^^Baa          mental 

^Phynoal  aCatne  to  be  ■ 

13,  male     . 

13     3  12 

VIII     1   12 

61 

Special 

DaU,    BuUea     and     iaififl 
Doee   madiankal    woi 
•b<me   ooniideffable  iati 
It.  hence  ha  gate  aloof  ' 
•pedal  daaa.     Mental  d 

14,  female.. . 

11     8  12 

VII 

60 

Special 

Effort  Bood;  learniiw  proc 
elow^doee  aood  work  oi 
iDTopinc  role  memorr. 
eei>tkn    not    wril    dm 

probably    aufferinc    froi 

tntioa.     Mental  defect. 

15,  male.  .  .  . 

11     5  12 

VII     8  12 

07 

Special 

StoUd;   heary    type   nwnt 
obeervinc    and    unable 
directiona  readily.    Mca 

16.  female. . . 

11     5  12 

VI   10  12 

59 

3B 

Lnobeerrinc   and   unable 
•imple       eifht       and 
problema.     Unable  to  fol 
tk»e     readily.        Mcomi 
viaual  aad  auditory,  ow 
Mental  defeet. 

17,  female. . . 

12     9/12 

IX     3/12 

• 

72 

5B 

Second     examinaUon.    So 
definite    eisne    of    meeti 
A    neuioUc    type.,  dnD 
leapooahm;  impoUve.    V 
auditory  meoMxy  undm 

18,  female. .  . 

14     3/12 

VII     4    12 

51 

4B 

Languace   diAeul^   uppm 
greater  than  with  noit  d 
her  type,  wfaleh  naket  ft 
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Report  of  M entai^  Examination  op  Seventeen  Children  in 
THE  Braxdeobe  Street  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. —  Concluded 


name 


19,  female. 
30.  male. . 


21.  male. . 

22.  female. 

,  male. . 


Peyuoal 

11 

10/12 

12 

8/12 

11 

1/12 

12 

2/12 

11 

8/12 

Mentol 


VII 


Vni    4/12 


VI     8/12 


IX     1/12 


VIII     4/12 


Intel- 

ilgenoe 

quotient 

!  Grade 

50 

3B 

61 

4B 

60 

74 

3B 

71 

4B 

Summary 


to  oomprehend  direetioni  and 
inatnietlons.    Mental  defect. 

Slow  and  apathetic;  unfamiliar  with 
oommon  objeeta;  unobeervint. 
Numberieniepoor.   Mental  defect. 

Haa  reached  hia  limit  mentally. 
Is  bored  by  ediool  woi^  which 
ia  to  be  expected,  for  the  mde 
work  ia  beyond  hia  oomprehenaion. 
Aaaodationa  Tery  dow.  Sog- 
leatible.  Viaoaliaea  weU.  Mental 
defect. 

Excluded  from  adiool  becauae  of 
physical  defects  and  bad  example 
to  other  childrMi.  Physically  aiid 
mentally  defective. 

Slow  and  unreaponaiye:  amiable: 
effort  good  but  f  aila  on  problema 
invohrins  concentrated  thou^t. 
BordeHlne  eaae  of  mental 
deficiency. 

A  defective  delinquent.  Doea  not 
adapt  himaelf  to  new  aituationa 
readily.  Doea  mechanical  work 
well;  memory  apan  only  four 
digita,  ahould  be  aix  or  aeven. 
Probable  mental  defect. 


1 

f' 

t 
i 


Summary 

With  the  exception  of  No.  10,  male,  No.  12,  male,  and  No.  22, 
female,  who  are  border-line  cases  of  mental  deficiency,  all  of  the 
above  children  are  to  be  considered  mental  defectives.  They  are 
aU  grade  repeaters  and  when  in  the  regular  grades  tend  to  lower 
the  average  of  the  classes.  With  a  limited  mentality  such  as  they 
have,  their  language  difficulty  is  very  great  and  it  takes  them 
from  three  to  four  times  as  long,  and  longer  in  some  instances,  to 
grasp  directions  and  instructions  given  them,  than  would  be  the 
case  with  normal  children. 


(J« 


State  fioASD  of  Ouaritibs 


Probably  it  would  be  liest  for  the  State  if  every  one  of  these 
12  children  were  placed  in  permanent  euatody,  for  some  are  too 
low  grade  to  earn  a  living,  and  all  the  brighter  ones  are  potential 
delinquents.     All  are  interostwl  in  sex  matters  now.. 

Report  of  Mental  Examination  of  Seventeen  Children  in 
THE  Brandegee  Street  School,  Utica,  K".  Y. 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E,  Conway,  Janu/xry,  1917 

Scale  used:    Stanford  Revision. 


name 


7,  male. .  •  ■ 


0,  female. 


10.  male. 


II,  nialr. . 


12.  male. 


\X  nia!« 


14,  female. 


15,  male.  . 


16,  female. 


17.  ff*inaSe.. 


18.  female. 


Physical 


11  10/12 


8.  male 7  11/12 


10    r>/l2 


0  10/12 


11     7/12 


7     6/12 


13     3/12 


11     8  12 


11     5  12 


11     5  12 


12     9  12 


14     3  12 


MenUl 
age 


VII     6^2 


III     8/12 


VII 


VII     4  12 


VI 


VIII     1   12 


VII 


VII     8  12 


VI   10  12 


IX     3  12 


VII     4   12 


Intel- 

ligenee 

qucrtieiit 


62 


Grade 


Special 


Summary 


46 

IB 

07 

Special 

73 

IB 

()1 

Special 

80 

IB 

61 

Sp  ecial 

m 

Special 

07 

Special 

59 

3B 

72 

5B 

51 

4B 

\ 

Defective  mentally  and  poenbly 
pfayiioaUy.  Appean  anemie.  Ret 
made  very  little  mental  progrew  in 
a  year  and  a  half.     Mental  defect. 

Umeqwnsive,  dull  and  ilow.  does  not 
appear  aa  defeetlTe  aa  the  reeolto 
oi  the  teats  indicate.  His  retarda- 
tion at  this  age  makes  his  langaane 
dif&colty  rery  great.  Mental 
defect. 

Effort  good.  Is  mentally  inespaUe 
of  solving  proUems  requiring  eoo- 
oentnUMT  thovudit.  iTnder-noiir- 
iahed.   'Mental  defoet. 

ImpuUre  and  inattentive;  does  not 
visualise.  May  show  greatw  re- 
tardation aa  he  grows  older. 
Border-line  case  of  mental  defect. 

Unresponsive.  Unfamiliar  witii 
common  ,  objeetej  unobeerving; 
unable  to  follow  direeUona  rsadily. 
Mental  defect. 

A  case  of  retarded  devdopmeat. 
Is  inattentive  and  does  not  folkm 
directions  readily.  Is  probably 
suffering  •  from  roal-nutritioo. 
Border-uae  mental  defect. 
Physical  statue  to  be  improved. 

Dull,  sullen  and  indifferent  has 
Does  mechanical  woric  wdll  and 
shows  considerate  interest  doiag 
it,  hence  he  gets  along  mSk  in  the 
special  class.    Mental  defect. 

Effort  good;  learning  nronosses  veiy 
slow;  does  good  work  on  problenu 
involving  rote  memory.  Form  per- 
ceptiMi  not  well  developed,  b 
probably  suffering  from  rnahm- 
trition.     Mental  defect. 

Stolid;  heavy  type  mentally.  Ud- 
observing  and  unable  to  foUoe 
directions  readily.     Mental  defect 

Unobeerving  and  unable  to  ressoo 
simple  eight  and  nine-yesr 
problems.  Unable  to  follow  direc- 
tions readily.  Memory,  b<^ 
visual  and  auditory,  umle^'eloped. 
.Mental  defect. 

t'eoond  examination.  Now  show 
definite  signs  of  mental  defect. 
\  neurotic  type,  dull  and  us- 
responsive;  impulsive.  Visual  ssd 
auditory  memory  undeveloped. 

language  difficult  appears  to  w 
greater  than  with  most  children  of 
her  type,  which  makes  it  diffieolt 
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Repokt  of  Mentai.  Examination  of  Seventeen  Children  in 
THE  Brandeoee  Street  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. —  Concluded 


NAME 


19,  female.. 

20.  nuUe. . . 


21,  male. . . 

22,  female.. 

33,  male. . . 


Peytioal 
ase 

11 

10/12 

12 

8/12 

11 

1/12 

12 

2/12 

11 

8/12 

Mental 
ase 


VII 


VIII     4/12 


VI     8/12 


IX     1/12 


VIII     4/12 


Intel- 
quotient 

!  Grade 

50 

3B 

61 

4B 

60 

74 

3B 

71 

4B 

Summary 


to  oompreband  direotiona  and 
inatnietioai.    Mental  defect. 

Slow  and  apathetic ;  unfamiliar  with 
common  objects;  unobeerving. 
Number  aenie  poor.   Mental  defect. 

Haa  reached  hia  limit  mentaUy. 
Is  bond  by  sdiool  work  which 
is  to  be  expected,  for  the  trade 
work  is  bey<nid  his  comprehension. 
Associations  very  slow.  Bug- 
sesUble.  Visualises  weU.  Mental 
oefect. 

Excluded  from  school  because  of 
physical  defects  and  bad  example 
to  other  childrMi.  Physically  and 
mentally  defective. 

Slow  and  unresponsive;  amiable: 
effort  good  but  faib  on  problems 
involving  concentrated  thou^t. 
Border-hne  ease  of  mental 
deficiency. 

A  defective  delinquent.  Does  not 
adapt  himself  to  new  situations 
reaoily.  Does  mechanieal  work 
well;  memory  span  only  four 
digits,  should  be  six  or  seven. 
Probable  mental  defect. 


Summary 

With  the  exception  of  No.  10,  male,  No.  12,  male,  and  No.  22, 
female,  who  are  border-line  eases  of  mental  deficiency,  all  of  the 
above  children  are  to  be  considered  mental  defectives.  They  are 
all  grade  repeaters  and  when  in  the  regular  grades  tend  to  lower 
the  average  of  the  classes.  With  a  limited  mentality  such  as  they 
have,  their  language  difficulty  is  very  great  and  it  takes  them 
from  three  to  four  times  as  long,  and  longer  in  some  instances,  to 
grasp  directions  and  instructions  given  them,  than  would  be  the 
case  with  normal  children. 


u 


JUTT.!. 


^*.-      J 


f  :   i  i* 


r: 


1      «   2-         -T      '     i. 

1-    -.  "2^     "th    :.-i. 


*     I-  I-       TI     .  .2- 


^r  n^nrui 


*!!•* 
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Report  of  Mental  Examination  of  Ten  Children  Made  in 
THE  Jamks  Kemble  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

By  Investigator  Vaiherine  E.  Conway,  February  5,  6,  7,  1917 

Sc^le  used:     Stanford  Revision. 


NAME 


49,  male.  . 

50,  female. 

51,  male. . 

52,  female. 

53,  male.  . 

54,  male. . 

55,  female. 

56,  male. . 

57,  male. . 

58,  male.  ■ 


Physical 

10 

3/12 

10 

0/12 

8 

3/12 

9/10/12 

10 

2/12 

9 

9/12 

\\ 

9/12 

H 

3/12 

12 

9/12 

10 

10/12 

Vlll     4/12 


VII     8/12 


Vll  10/12 


VII     2/12 


VIII     2/12 


VIII     2/12 


XI  6/12 

VI  8/12 

IX  8/12 

VII  4/12 


Intel- 
ligence 
quotient 

Grade 

81 

2B 

70 

3B 

94 

2B 

72 

3A 

80 

3A 

85 

2A 

83 

4A 

80 

2B 

75 

5B 

73 

3B 

Summary 


Restless,  distractible  ty]^;  mentally 
sufficient  to  warrant  ms  bein^  able 
to  do  2B  work.  Nervous,  excitable 
temperament. 

Has  almost  reached  her  limit 
mentally.  Will  show  greater  re- 
tardation as  she  grows  older.  Is 
leftrhanded  and  has  a  speech 
defect.    Subnormal. 

Normal  mentally,  but  defective 
physically.  Handicapped  by  a 
speech  defect. 

Physically  defective  with  a  possible 
mental  d^ect.  Very  timid,  shows 
little  initiative. 

Very  slow,  backward  boy.  Has  made 
very  little  progress  in  fourteen 
months.  Heading  poor;  vocabulary 
limited. 

Has  an  eye  defect  which  is  not 
corrected;  speech  also  slightly 
defective.  Nfental  condition  may 
be  improved  with  the  correction  of 
physical  defects. 

Did  especially  well  on  memory 
tests;  failed  on  problems  of  con- 
centrated thought.     Subnormal. 

Quite  a  backward  boy  mentally; 
apathetic  type;  might  improve  if 
interest  could  be  aroused. 

Probably  deaf  in  the  left  ear.  Border- 
line case  of  mental  deficiency. 

Has  probably  reached  his  limit 
mentally.  Very  little  mental 
progress  in  sixteen  months;  will 
show  greater  retardation  as  he 
grows  ^der. 


Summary 

Onlv  one  child  (Xo.  51,  male),  has  the  intelligence  quotient  of 
the  average  normal  expectations  for  children  of  his  age.  In  his 
case  he  is  further  handicapped  by  a  physical  defect.  Five  are 
distinctlv  slow  mentallv  and  four  are  border-line  cases,  but  no 
decision  should  be  made  until  all  physical  defects  or  disorders 
are  corrected  as  fully  as  possible. 
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Report  of  Mental  Examination  of  Three  Children  in  this 
Bleecker  Street  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

By  Investigator  O.  E.  HaU,  February  13,  1917 


Scale  used:     Stanford  Revision. 


name 


Phymral 


4.  male. 


9  11^2 


5.  female :  11     7  12 


'».  n.aV 


11     f'   12 


Intel- 

liflenre 

<piotiMit 


\I     7  K» 


Snmnuay 


77  ,  Not  mentally  defeeCiTe,  but  sranttar  hampwid 
;  by  poor  environment.  Family  luwajra  btiag 
helped.  Mother  found  liek  on  two  dbiin 
whOe  father  waa  in  the  bed.  Voenbdaiy 
diilicultar.  lipa  thick  and  open.  Admoidi. 
I  Has  a  little  sfaMs  off  wine  evwy  day  and 
half  a  siaei  of  ' 
Read!     b^ 


AO  Mental  defect,  onght  to  be  in  ewftody. 
Anaemic  ilrelaton  oat  of  riiapa,  bemth  nr 
forward  when  waUdnt.  ahoaldera  hiidi  and 
•qoare.  cheat  miariiapan.  rieksta-  Broad 
mouth,  aiUy  helplaai  irin.  No  ait  er 
ability.  Fkwwna  over  every  hard  thmc  and 
8a>iiL  "I  can*t.**    Diamond  muritmf,  piak 


bow,    gingham 


ttinunnd   wit 


.>« 


palate,  good  tongne.    Doetor  aaara 

^aysahecan  hear  watoh  which  h  not 

IjAgnate  dUfiralty.  Wriata  anAll.  Oon- 
•idmd  anaemic.  Sajnp  father  ia  not  rick 
hut  doe*  not  work.  She  drinks  wine. 
Mental  defect,  and  a  constitutional  inlerior. 
Much  nndemaed.  Great  language  diffi- 
culty. Forehead  low,  sboulSer  bladei 
proieet.  tongue  unfissored.  hands  cold,  note 
Krr«d  on  bridge.  An  appealing  child  who 
9eem»  to  ba^-e  no  chance  to  devtriop  normalbr. 
J  wicnient  fairiy  good.  Ought  not  to  make  a 
tieiinguent 


Si  MM.VKY 

(hio  (Xo.  4,  uuhK^K  shows  rtM,snl,stioii  due  to  ptx>r  opportunities 
and  envinninitMit,  Ntwls  hi^lp  1\\  s*xM.-il  workers  at  home  as  well 
as  in  sohiX^l. 

The  two  otht^rs  an^  Ivth  iuoui;jl  ilot\vnvt^:  No.  5,  female,  shows 
tendency  for  dt^linqut^noN   thnM^ch  «\-»rh   alivholic  indulgences. 
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Report  of  Mental  Examination  of  Seven  Children  in  Ham- 
ilton Street  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

By  Investigator  G.  E.  Hall  Fehnwry  14,  1917 
Scale  used:     Stanford  Eevision. 


NAME 


40,  male, 


41,  male.  . 

42,  male 

43,  male   . 

44,  female. 


45,  female. 


4^.  male 


Physical 
age 


7  10/12 


6  11   12 


12     5/12 


10     1/12 


8     5  12 


10     8,12 


9     8  12 


Mental 
age 


VI     5/12 


VII 


IX     4/12 


VIII 


VI     2/12 


VIII     8/12 


VII     4/12 


Intel- 
ligence 
quotient 

Grade 

82 

2B 

101 

1 

75 

5B 

79 

2B 

73 

2B 

81 

3B 

7fi 

lA 

Summary 


Backward,  due  perhaps. to  hard  birth. 
Physically  well-nourished,  tongue 
unfiasured;  fingernails  bitten;  right 
ear  defective  in  shape;  slight 
internal  strabismus;  defective  sight; 
lenses. 

Normal  intelligence.  Slight  remnant 
of  baby  talk.  Hair  grows  low  on 
forehead. 

Border-line  case.  Hurries  so  fast 
that  he  spoib  his  work.  Loves 
games,  nimble  gamin  type. 

Border-line  case.  Nose  dirty  and 
running;  teeth  dirty;  no  tooth- 
brush; big  groove  in  tongue. 
Smells  of  urine.  Severely  punished 
at  home. 

Probably  mentally  defective.  Physi- 
cal status  should  be  improved. 
Attention  and  ability  poor.  Tongue 
coated,  eves  not  on  level,  teeth 
large  ana  dirty;  no  toothbrush. 
Flat-chested;  forehead  high  and 
square.  Widowed  mother  has  pen- 
sion from  county. 

Backward.  Si^ht  and  hearing  not 
perfect.  Evidently  rather  nervous. 
Ability  uneven,  but  makra  good 
effort  on  hard  things. 

Border-line  case.  Defect  perhaps  due 
to  shock  to  mother  when  father 
died  in  an  exploeion  before  subject 
was  born.  Pretty,  well-dressed, 
attractive  manner,  good  sense  of 
humor.  One  would  not  know  he 
was  backward  unless  one  knew 
the  difference  between  his  physical 
and  mental  ages. 


Sr.MMARY 

1  norinal. 

2  slow;  No.  40,  male,  i)r()l)ably  retarded  permanently  as  there 
is  no  marked  physical  defect.  Xo.  45,  female,  needs  attention  to 
physical  health,  refraction  errors,  ears  and  teeth. 

4  l)order-line. 
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Report  of  Mental  Examinations  of  Two  School  Children  at 
THE  James  Kemble  School,  and  the  Brandegee  Street 
School,  Respectively,  Utica,  X.  Y. 

By  Investigator  G.  E.  HaU,  February  16,  1917 

Scale  used:     Stanford  Revision. 


name 

Phyaical 

Mental 

Intel- 

liicenoe 

quotient 

Grade 

Summary 

48,  feuia'e. . . 

1 

12     8/12 
12  10/12 

VII     4/12 
IX     7/12 

61 
75 

Spedal 
4A 

Has  made  no  mental  piQtiqn  b 
two  years.  Mental  defect.  Needi 
etastodial  care. 

Tested  at  request  of  eonrt.  Seent 
not  feeble-minded,  bat  m  retudai 
due  partly  to  onlaTocable  csriraa- 
ment.     PteenU  beat  her.    Sht  u 

that  the  ahoold  be  STSe  u  sUr 
to  cooperate  weD.  and  ahe  re^nai^ 
wen  to  kind  tveatment.    Nov  m 
probation. 

Summary 
1  mental  defect. 
1  border-line.     Environment  needs  attention  bv  social  worker. 
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Heport  of  Mental  Examination  of  Four  Children  in  the 

Lansing  Street  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

By  Investigafor  G.  E.  Hall,  Fehruary  15-16,  1917 

Scale  ui^:     Stanford  Revision. 


name 

Physical 
a«e 

MenUl 
age 

Intel- 
licence 
quotient 

Grade 

Summary 

09,  male 

70.  male .... 

71.  male 

72.  male 

14     5/12 

12    8/12 

14     5/12 
14     6/12 

IX     5/12 

VIII  ^9/12 

VIII     7/12 
VI  11/12 

65 

69 

60 

48 

4A 

3A 

3A 
2A 

Feeble-minded,  low  moron.  Well- 
developed  phyaicaUy;  no  moral 
sense.  Given  up  to  lue  of  pleasure, 
movies,  candy,  cigarettes  every 
day,  up  late  nikhto,  aAses  at  8:40 
mornings.  Often  late  to  school. 
Gambles,  plasrs  pool,  visits  saloons, 
ornaments  street  comers,  threatens 
to  give  anyone  a  "  gun "  who 
interferes  with  him,  sajrs  there  will 
be  another  MiUstain  ease.  Time 
spent  in  school  is  wasted.  Wants 
to  be  at  work,  to  earn  more  money 
for  his  pleasures. 

Patholosioiil  case,  excessive  temper. 
Told  his  teacher,  "  You  shut  your 
mouth  or  1*11  punch  your  face." 
Father  does  not  want  him  to  drink 
any  water,  but  boy  resists  beer 
and  whiskey.  Very  amiable  when 
he  is  not  vexed.  Gets  mad  with- 
out sufficient  cause. 

Mental  defect.  Has  a  practical 
mind,  interested  in  business  and 
industry.  Not  adapted  to  book 
work.    Time  wasted  on  reading. 

Bad  mental  defect;  custodial  case. 
Not  adapted  to  public  school. 
Paralytic.     Never  can  earn  living. 

Summary 
Xos.  69  male,  70  male,  and  72  male,  need  specialized  institu- 


tions. 


No.  71  male,  although  mentally  defective,  seems  not  to  }\e  a 
potential  delinquent,  and  should  receive  vocationnl  training. 
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Report  of  Mextal  Examination'  of  Sevex  Children.  Made 
AT  THE  James  Kemble  Schoot.,  Utica,  X.  Y. 

By  Investigator  Catherinp  K,  Conway,  March   14  and  15.  V^\1 

Scale  Tiseil:     Stanford   Revision. 


I  NAME 

Physical 
age 

MenUl 
age 

Intel- 
ligence 
quotient 

1 
Grade 

62,  fenxale.. 

7     1   12 

VII     2  12 

101 

IB 

63.  female. . . 

11   10  12 

VII     4   12 

61 

3B 

64,  female. . . 

13     5  12 

VIII     8,12 

G4 

3B 

(^b,  male. .      , 

12     9  12 

XII     3   12 

90  ' 

GB 

6#).  male    .      ' 

i 

11    11    12 

IX     9    12 

I 

• 

SI 

3  A 

♦37.  f<-niale..    ' 

i 

12     3   12 

1 

IX      1    12 

1 

74 

.Speoial 

1 

t'.J>.  male   .  .  .\ 

s    ♦;.  12 

VI     2   12   1 

1 
72 

Sj.e'nal 

Summary 


Is  nonnal  acrording  to  tests,  bat  is 
not  as  brizfat  as  tke  average  seTca 
year  old  child:  is  very  alov:  mentsl 
prooeaees  seem  sluggish.  Needb 
care. 

A  mental  defective  mho  has  prac- 
tically reached  her  limit  mentsfly. 
Amiable,  slow  type.  No  notieesbie 
mental  progress  in  two  years. 

A  mentally  defective  girl  who  is  sot 
capable  cA  making  further  mentsl 

Krogress.  Tractable  type.  Decided 
\ck  of  vocabulary  with  inabilitT 
to  read  simple  aentences  weU. 

Normal  mentally,  has  lost  irark 
through  nervousness  and  fre- 
quent changing  from  one  sdxiol 
to  another.  Requires  sympathetic 
attention   from   teacba-. 

Nervous,  inattentive  and  restleai 
t>-pe.  Has  sufficient  mentality  to 
warrant  his  being  able  to  do  3ni 
grade  work. 

High  grade  mental  defective  giri  of 
:!ilow.  dull  and  suggestible  type. 
Nun:ber  sense  poor. 

.\  highly  excitable,  distractible  boy 
who  require:)  strict  discipline  in 
order  to  be  kept  in  school,  b 
capable  of  doing  some  work  if  ht» 
attention  could  be  held. 


Summary 

Of  the  seven  subjects,  four  are  proper  subjects  for  special  class 
worL  They  are  Xos.  63,  female,  G4,  female,  07,  female,  and  68. 
nudcL  If*-         •  ^^  y^eat  age  it  would  be  well  to  hold  Xo.  62,  female, 

intil  she  shows  greater  mental  retardation- 

I  backward  child  but  unless  he  is  holding 

his  class  back  he  should  be  allowed  to  con- 

ttii  nonnal  children.     Any  trouble  Xo.  65. 

sed  has  been  due  to  defect  or  disorder  in 
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Report  of  Mental  Examination  of  Sixteen  Ciiildben,  Made 

AT  School  Xo.  21,  ITtica,  X.  Y. 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Comvay,  April  17-20,  1017 

Scale  used:     Stanford  Revision. 


NAME 

Phynical 

1 

Mental 

Intel, 
ligence 

Grade 

Summary 

■«e 

age 

quotient 

IIG.  male... 

7 

6/12 

V 

4 

71 

IB 

Distractible  type.  Will  probably 
show  greater  retardation  aa  he 
grows  older. 

117.  male. . . 

7 

8/12 

VII 

91 

lA 

Is  more  backward  mentally  than  the 
resulte  of  the  teats  show.  Does 
not  visualise,  is  unobserving  and 
is  unable  to  plan  simple  problenui 

118.  male. .. 

12 

0/12 

IX 

2/12 

76 

3A 

A  border-line  case  of  mental  de- 
ficiency. Unable  to  plan  simple 
eight  and  nine  year  probk»ns 
involving  planning  or  reasoning. 

119.  male. . . 

10 

9/12 

VIII 

2/12 

77 

3B 

Slunish  mentality;  makes  very  little 
effort. 

120.  female.. 

10 

9/12 

VI 

4/12 

03 

2A 

Mental  defect;  unfamiliar  with  com- 
mon objects;  unobserving  and 
distractible. 

121.  male. . . 

13 

11/12 

X 

9/12 

77 

5B 

Vocabulary  limited;  cannot  handle 
abstractions;  appears  like  a  boy 
whose  previous  training  has  been 
neglected. 

122.  male... 

8 

1/12 

\' 

01 

IB 

Mentally  defective  and  appears  de- 
fective physically;  speech  defective. 

123.  male. . . 

8 

11/12 

VII 

2/12 

80 

lA 

Slow  but  persevering.     Handicapped 

124.  male. . . 

7 

9/12 

VI 

2/12 

79 

lA 

by  a  speech  defect. 
Retarded  mentahty:  speech  defective. 

126.  male... 

11 

0/12 

|ix 

1/12 

82 

3B 

Cooperation  good  but  is  very  slow; 
appears  detective  physically. 

126.  male. . . 

12 

6/12 

VIII 

6/12 

08 

3A 

Mental  defective:  has  a  slight  speech 
defect. 

127.  male     . 

7 

2/12 

III 

8/12 

.11 

IB 

MenUl  defective;  distractible  type; 
speech  defect. 

128.  female. . 

11 

7  12 

VII 

6/12 

04 

2B 

Mental  defective.  Poor  home  train- 
ing and  care  exaggerate  her  condi- 
tion. Speech  defective. 

Mental    defective    and    uncared    for 

129.  female.. 

15 

2/12 

VIII 

8^2 

50 

4B 

physically. 

130.  female.. 

8 

5/12 

VII 

8:j 

2B 

Reactions  subnormal;  is  not  respon- 
sive and  is  inattentive. 

131.  male   .  . 

14 

M2 

VIII 

8/12 

01 

3A 

Mental  defective;  condition  exagger- 
ated by   poor  home  training  and 

care,   and  irregular  attendance  at 
school. 

Summary 

Of  the  seventeen  oases  none  is  of  average  normal  ability  for  n 
child  of  his  age,  except  possibly  Xo.  117,  male,  who  is  of  the  dull, 
plodding  type  and  may  later  develope. 

Three  may  be  considered  simply  retarded  cases  for  the  present, 
but  the  outlook  for  much  further  development  is  not  good. 

Five  are  distinctlv  border-line  to  sav  the  least. 

Seven  are  actual  cases  of  mental  defect. 


76  State  Board  of  CHABirns 

Report  ok  Mental  Examisatiox  of  Thrre  Chiusbs  ix  the 

Bleeokeb  Street  School.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

/(v  Inretififjntor  G.  E.  Hail.  April  24,  191T 

Scale  used:     StaDford  BOTuioo. 


"-1 

llnKil 

Inlrl- 

Gnar 

10              j 

.■■> 

2\ 

13     I'll 

VI  10  1 J 

7.2 

2\ 

,. 

VII  a  12 

u 

■rabaUr  fiJili  Mbihil.  bui  •&< 
vtth  wr  hw  taadB  fiurtL  lb 
ba    Burrtijl    MMfc    av!   ita 


Summary 
:J  mental  defect, 
1  border-line.     Kiiviffmnient  netnls  »o<'inl  worker. 


Kkport  of  Mental  Examination  of  Eleven  Children  in  the 

Maey  Street  School,  Utica.  X.  Y. 

B;/  Inredigaior  G.  E.  JIall.  April  25-27,  1917 

Scnic  used ;     Stjmford  ReTi8i(Hi. 


name 

PhyBi-al 

McDlar 

quotint 

Gndc 

SomOMW 

7S,  rnilf.  .  .  . 

13  11/12 

VIII  10/ 12 

«3 

S» 

M«it>l  dml«*in.  birt  not  ■  »» 

The  Causes  ok   I'ei'knuencv 

REi*onT  OF  Mental  Examinatiuh  of  Kleven  Ciuldren  in  thk 
Maky  Stkeet  Scii'ioi,.   I'tica,  N.  Y.^  Conchided 


NAME 

•'li.-' 

"■r" 

Intet- 

liUfDM 

qiiotipnl 

Cr«le 

57,  mill*-    . . 

0    7/ia 

v„ 

n 

2B 

Sii'lil]-  IooIuok:  hoodi  bsdly  rhBpiMl. 
•liEbtly  ,de»i;   nrrvial   lUi-d)  ej- 

»T.  retnele.,. 

11  11/12 

VIII     2/ 12 

5S 

bB 

iileep,''     Fourtl.  fiwer  loopr  lb«n 

=S.„.<'3b;S3b„tsS; 

F.r  Mput.     Meoatnutcd  M  12  yn. 

!;"f;£rer'&,s 

frird   euUy.     A' .l™"!  unh»ppy 

the  duello  idand.. 

n.  male 

11     H/W 

l\     t,  12 

r.B 

Bi'iilet-line     cue.     Rapid     TMetion. 

ried  »me.  and  prebmbly  p<muhed 
Fi.lhBbtymentailydefBrtive.iOKi  pey- 

nl,  »»Ib 

,, 

X    r.,iz 

Ti 

jB 

rhopatble,  BtMbi.  Twice  in  Indui- 
rridlSchool.     Unhiwty.     A  iraiuil, 

linrd  (o  mutate  in  tcbDot,  Hiddon 

biid  lemtier,  Pn>«n«ii«  bid,  M  there 

i-  little  to  build  on. 

133.  (etniJ*.. 

12     8/12 

Vl[[     2/12 

M 

IH 

'  t™«d;  up  late  nightt:  r^d,  wall 
bt.tcan-ldBlon«divmon.     Ooeelo 

inovis  twice  •  week  with   other 

childnn.     Mania  will  a»n  be  Id 

itnnceT.     Mental  dalective. 

1-M.  mule 

8o 

if.ft'KUtrrbSTS 

pupUiaabeio.     Shouldbeinnnaller 
■rude  when  the  lurher  eould  dudy 

nS.  femile. 

Vi  11/12 

\l     4/12 

19 

SA 

Mpuu.1  defeative  and  pcytbopathic. 

iioee  fati'ean  very  unall;  lobaa  ot 

.vr>  adherent:   Bnceis  blunt;  thy- 

:;a.«by'S.r-a.  tsa 

»kin ;  Uaicue  uutaured.     Probably 

■^S't^^'ir^-  '" 

IM.  lule 

II      1/12 

I\      2,12 

*' 

.1A 

Dull.     i*p«U    inido.        Eyce    tu 
l^Ia^t.  dome  ol  head  narmw.  nira 
palp.  toD«ue  til,  !on«  and  eoaled; 
liandi  moat  and  Upenii«, 

IJ7,  male  .. 

lU     7/12 

VIII     4,12 

211 

A    lickly.  natlna  boy  ol  uneven  abil- 
ity     Hair  very  hmvy.  (aee  nanow 

mbercoUf  (T). 
M.'iiUl  defecdvp.     Tlaila  bitlon  and 

138,  DuUt-. 

la  10/12 

I-V  10/12 

jl 

311 

dirty.     No  rvebniwi.     No  hair  on 
arm.  orinaiillae.     Teeth  laris  and 
y)arrd  apart.     One  ot  17  eUldroB. 

■landular  diaordrr.     Drink.  ««« 
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RrMMABT 

None  iiornial. 

')  slow  nieiitHlly;  all  iiwd  rare  and  trcatmeot  for  reiiiova 
■lihyHi<'ul  <ipfe<'t8  and  diBorders. 

4  Iwrder-Iiiie  caseji;  nemi  care  at*  to  physical  health;  i;J2.  n 
needs  ntlention  for  i)8ychopathic  trends, 

4  mental  defe<-t;  all  not  potential  delinquents  if  under  pn 
ciirc;  X<i.  7'>,  male,  will  proably  do  well  under  proper  envi 
mentsnited  to  capacity;  Nos.  77,  female,  and  135,  female,  i 
mcdipitl  attention  and  examinntion  of  endocrine  svBlem. 


Hki'ort  ok  Mkntal  Examination  op  Thbek  CHii.nBKK  i? 
SoiTH  Strket  S<:iiooi„  Utica,  K.  Y. 

Hi/  Invcstiffnior  Caiherhie  E.  Conway,  May  5,  Iftl" 

Scale  uped:     Stanford  Revision. 


SiMMARV 

•1  iiii'iilut  (lefwl ;  No.  D."!,  mule,  now  at  his  limit ;  No.  94,  mi 
imt  a  [Milential  doHiuinent.     Xeeds  vocational  manual  work, 

1 ,  XiK  !)2,  male,  bad  meiititl  habits,  intellig:ence  capacity  norr 
but    needs    pniphytaclic    care    to    avoid    a    psychosis    or    all 

rear-linn^. 
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Report  of  Mental  Examination  of  Nine  Children  in  the 

Union  Street  School,  Utica,  X.  Y. 

By  Investigator  G,  E.  Hall,  May  7-9,  1917 

Scale  used:     Stanford  Revision. 


name 


95.  male. . 


96,  female. . 


97.  male. 


98,  female. . . 


99,  female. . . 


100,  male.  . 


101,  female. 


102,  male. 


I0:i.  female. 


Physical 
age 


13     6/12 


14     7/12 


14     8/12 


lf>     8/12 


15     6/12 


13  10/12 


14     0/12 


12     9/12 


14     9/12 


Mental 
age 


XII     5/12 


IX     9/12 


XIII 


Xiri     5/12 


XII     6/12 


XIV 


XIII     8/12 


XIV     8/12 


X      1/12 


Intel- 
ligence 
quotient 

Grade 

92 

7A 

67 

7B 

90 

7B 

81 

7A 

80 

8B 

101 

8B 

92 

7A 

115 

7B 

78 

7A 

Summary 


Nervous  mother.  Child's  eyes  some- 
what crossed;  facies  suggests  a 
ductless  gland  case,  or  possibly 
petit  mal.  Lips  thick  and  open, 
bridge  of  nose  sunken,  nostrils  open 
forward.  Wants  to  be  a  baseball 
professional  but  cannot  even  get 
on  the  school  team  on  account  of 
his  studies.  Normal,  but  not  an 
average  pupil.     Eyes  defective. 

Complete  ptosis  of  both  eyelids,  has 
worn  glasses  since  Nov.  1916. 
Teeth  carious  and  uneven.  Quite 
defective  physically.  Mental  de- 
fect. 

Handsome  Italian  lad.  Looks  straight 
at  one.  Has  been  under  influence 
of  bad  bojrs,  may  have  learned  bad 
sex  h#>it8.  Normal  and  should 
succeed  in  school. 

Dull;  probably  astigmatism;  has  weak 
bacK  possibly  due  to  kidney  trouble. 
Needs  medical  attention  and  gen- 
eral grooming,  as  she  has  just  ar- 
rived from  the  country.  Reaction 
slow.     Face  rather  apathetic. 

Pretty,  nice-mannered;  a  well-dev^ 
oped  girl.  Parents  desire  her  to  go 
to  Academy  but  she  probably  lacks 
the  mentality  to  do  well  there. 

Bom  abroad.  Has  an  English  vocab- 
ulary of  10,800  words.  Reaction 
very  rapid.  Discipline  difficult. 
Has  friction  with  teacher  in  those 
subjects  he  knows  he  ought  to  do 
the  best.  This  irritates  him  espec- 
ially as  he  desires  to  be  a  scholar. 
Reads  extensively.  Is  small  phys- 
ically and  disposition  rather  un- 
pleasant. 

Normal;  good  vocabulary.  Needs 
motivation   and   she   will   make  a 

good  scholar.  Has  been  wasting 
er  time,  and  neither  she  nor  the 
teachers  have  expected  much  from 
her. 

(Tested  by  Bureau  for  purpose  of 
comparison).  Superior  intelligence, 
good  sense  of  humor;  holds  head 
up  well.  A  small  boy;  probably 
adenoids.  Tonsils  hypertrophied, 
soft  palate  long;  somewnat  nervous. 
Plays  the  violin. 

Dull.  Takes  music  lessons.  Rather 
nervous.  Probably  cannot  pass  the 
Regent's,  l-pper  teeth  project. 
Vocabulary  poor.    Ideas  seem  hasy. 


Summary 

5  normal  but  need  direction  and  care. 

3   rather  dull  and  backward. 

1  mental  dofoct.  physiad  defect  and  dist^TdoT. 
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Report  of  Mkntal  Examination  of  Ten  Children  Tested 
AT  THE  Potter  Street  School,  Utioa,  X.  Y. 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  May  8  and  9,  1917. 

Scale  n^ed:     Stanford  Revision. 


name 


79.  imUe. . . 

80.  male. .. 

81.  female.. 

82.  female.. 

83.  male. . . 

84.  female.. 


85.  male. . . . 


86.  female. 


87.  male. . . 


88,  male. 


1 

Phyneal 
age 

9 

3/12 

8  phis 

10  11/12 

10 

3/12 

12 

5/12 

13  11/12 

7 

7/12 

15 

2/12 

15 

8/12 

7 

8/12 

Mental 


VI  8/12 

V  4/12 

VII  8/12 

VI 

VII  10/12 
,    VI  10-12 

V  8/12 

VI  2/12 

X  7/12 

V  5/12 


Intel- 
licenee 
quotieiit 

Grade 

70 

lA 

65 

lA 

70 

Un- 
sraded 

58 

Un- 
graded 

63 

Un- 
graded 

40 

3B 

74 

IB 

40 

Un- 
graded 

63 

Un- 
graded 

60 

IB 

Summary 


Slow,  dall  mad  iini  cmw—jti 
abiatgrpa.    McBteldSet. 

Same  tsrpe  aa  brother,  above.    Bhit 
gMd.    Mentality  laekiiv.   Itetal 

Diaegfuable  and  deatnwtive  Igrpa 

Pkodact  • 

poor  eiivlmniBaiit  i 

Mental  dafaeC 
Slow,  quiet  and  amiable  type: 

rendng.    Memoiy    poor.    Meatal 

defect. 
Heavy,  itolid  type  mentally,    bnr 

fMtibla.         VoeabnlBry     jSSL 

Mental  drfeet. 
Beridm  beii:^  mmitally  defective  ^ 

ia    probaov  epilflptic!.     Itiieiifinei 

simple     and     AiMHke,    AmkMi 

type.    Should  bava  modieal  etl»- 

Qon. 
Mental  deCeet,  bordeMiae.    A  mtt 

of    arrested     daveknment    Mif 

show    greater    wtardatkm   as  to 


Her  mental  Hmitationa  make  Wr 
language  diffieulty  great.  Mental 
defect.    A  euatodial  ease. 

Impulshre,  ezeitable  tsrpe.  Unable  to 
visualise.  Appeaxa  defective  pl9t- 
ically.     Meataldefeet. 

Effort  not  good;  sullen  type;  loses  ia- 
terest  in  work;  unobeervug:  Mestal 
defect. 


Summary 

With  the  exception  of  Xo.  85,  male,  who  is  a  border-line  case  of 
mental  deficiency,  all  of  the  other  children  are  considereil  essen- 
tially to  be  mental  defectives  and  proper  subjects  for  special  claas 
work  if  they  are  not  already  doing  it.  With  limited  mentalities 
such  as  these  children  have,  their  vocabularies  are  limited,  their 
memory  work  is  poor,  and  they  are  unable  to  plan  or  reason  prob- 
lems as  they  are  presented  in  the  regular  grades. 
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Report  of  Mental  Examination  of  Two  Children,  Made  in 

Mandeville  School,  Utica,  X.  Y. 

By  Investigator  G.  E.  HaU,  May  9,  1917. 

Scale  used:     Stanford  Revision. 


name 

Physical 
ace 

Mental 
•se 

Intel- 
liicenoe 
quotient 

Grade 

Summary 

73,  male .... 

74.  female... 

11     3/12 
9     1/12 

X     7/12 
X    8/12 

94 
116 

5B 
3A 

Teeth  spaced  some.  Eyes  wide  open . 
Defective  vision.  Somewhat  ner- 
vous. Normal  child.  Nocturnal 
enuresis. 

Superior  child.  Teeth  widely  spaced. 
Has  earache  and  probably  adenoids. 

Summary 

2  normal  as  to  quantitative  intelligence  capacity.  No.  78,  male, 
shows  evidence  of  a  neurosis ;  physical  defect  and  disorder  should 
be  corrected.  No.  74,  female,  should  receive  treatment  and  care 
for  physical  disorder. 

Report  of  Three  Mental  Examinations  Made  at  the  James 

Kemble  School,  Utica,  X.  Y. 

By  Investigator  Caiherine  E.  Coniray,  June  15,  1917. 

Scale  used:     Stanford  Revision. 


name 


."lO,  female. 


(K).  male. 


ni,  male. 


Physical 

age 

15 

7/12 

12 

11/12 

9 

3-12 

Mental 
age 


VIII     8/12 


X     5/ 12 


VII     5/12 


Intel- 
ligence 
quotient 

Grade 

55 

Special 

80 

Special 

80 

Special 

• 

Summary 


Typical  mental  defect.  Spastic  gait; 
speech  defect.  Reactions  quite 
infantile.  Does  not  adapt  herself 
to  new  situations  readily;  free  asso- 
ciations very  slow;  imabie  to  plan. 

A  case  of  arrested  development  due  in 
all  probability  to  a  defective  phsrs- 
ical  condition.  Appears  under- 
nourished and  his  mouth-breathing 
suggests  some  nasal  or  thro&t 
detect.     Req^uires  medical  attention 

A  nervous,  excitable  type  of  boy  who 
is  just  beginning  to  show  mental 
retardation;  makes  very  little  effort; 
requires  constant  urging  in  order  to 
keep  his  mind  on  the  problems  at 
hand. 
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SUMMABY 

1,  No.  59,  female,  mental  defect 

2  are  slow  mentally ;  No.  60,  male,  due  esBentially  to  physiesl 
defect.  No.  61,  male,  i^hows  symptoms  of  a  psycho-neurosis  and 
needs  prophylactic  care  by  a  phychiatrist  Will  very  probably 
not  develop  further  mentally,  and  may  even  deteriorate. 

Remabks  on  the  Findings  of  the  Mental  Examinations  of 

OF  THIS  Sebies  of  138  Child&en. 

By  Gebtbude  E.  Hall,  Tnvestigator. 

These  examinations  were  made  during  the  months  January  to 
May,  1917.  The  Standford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Jlcas- 
uring  Scale  for  Intelligence  was  used  and  the  mental  quotients 
were  obtained  by  dividing  the  child's  mental  by  his  physical  age. 
A  child  of  seven  who  measured  seven  mentally  would  have  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  100  and  would  be  just  at  i^.  Average 
children  usually  have  an  intelligence  quotient  from  90  to  110. 
Those  with  an  intelligence  quotient  from  80  to  90  are  slow  men- 
tally and  are  likely  to  be  retarded.  From  70  to  80  constitutes 
a  border-line  group,  while  most  of  those  with  intelligence  quo- 
tients below  75  are  feeble-minded  unless  there  is  some  definite 
temporary  cause  of  the  mental  dulhiess^  ( -hildren  with  quotients 
above  110  are  superior  children,  and  a  quotient  of  140  or  better 
amounts  almost  to  genius.  There  are  probably  as  many  pre- 
cocious as  there  are  retarded  children  in  a  school  svstem,  and 
while  it  is  essential  to  study  the  mentally  defective  children,  it  is 
even  more  essential  to  give  the  exceptional  more  attention  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  instruction  in  proportion  to  their 
capabilities,  as  it  is  the  exceptional  children  who  will  be  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  constructive  work  in  the  next  generation. 
They  should  be  promptly  recognized  and  trained  to  the  best  of  the 
school  svstem's  ability. 


The  Causes  of  Dependescy 
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It  muBt  not  be  inferred  from  this  list  that  there  are  neoeasarilf 
more  defective  children  in  some  of  these  schoola  than  in  othoi, 
or  that  there  are  none  in  the  schools  not  here  listed.  From  flome 
s(*hools  no  lists  were  sent  and  hence  no  testing  was  done^  and  ii 
others  only  the  most  emergent  cases  were  listed.  The  childm 
with  normal  mentality  who  were  chosen  for  examination  wbr 
usually  those  who  are  disciplinary  problems,  for  bad  conduct  and 
low  mentality  are  not  always  and  necessarily  associated. 

The  bright  child  who  is  failing  in  his  school  work  because  of 
[)oor  attention,  disorder  and  friction  with  his  teacher  is  espeeiilly 
in  need  of  attention.    This  means  the  cause  of  the  trouble  shook! 
))e  analyzed  and  a  solution  of  the  case  attempted.     In  each  of  the 
disciplinary  cases  studied  definite  reasons  were  found  to  eriflt 
for  the  poor  cooperation  the  child  was  giving  the  teacher,  and  b 
several  cases  the  child  assisted  eagerly  in  the  analysis  of  the  diffi- 
rulty,  he  being  quite  as  anxious  to  overcome  it  as  the  teadier 
herself.     Children  who  are  in  conflict  with  the  school  authoritia 
are  found  usually  not  to  be  merry,  happy-go-lucky  personalities, 
but  ehildr^i  who  are  intensely  unhappy  over  the  situation  hut 
often  too  stubborn  to  yield.     Often  their  sense  of  justice  is  out- 
raged, for  they  say  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  school- 
room they  are  looked  to  first  as  the  cause,  whether  or  not  th^ 
committed  the  act,  and  that  children  who  pass  as  well-behaved 
and  honorable  often  disol>ey  the  rules  and  let  them  suffer  the 
punishment.     It  is  rather  surprising  to  see  how  cordially  most 
delinquent   children   welcome  the  study   and   analysis   of  their 
troubles,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  number  of  chronic  offenders 
could  be  much  l)etter  understood  and  more  wisely  handled  with 
more  prolonged  study  of  their  cases. 

The  treatment  must  l>e  based  not  only  upon  the  circunistances. 
Init  on  the  child's  mentalitv.  If  he  is  normal  mentallv  he  can 
l)e  made  to  undei^stand  the  nature  of  his  act  and  the  unwisdom 
of  flying  in  the  face  of  authority,  but  if  he  is  subnormal  reason- 
ing with  him  is  comparatively  useless,  and  other  methods  whidi 
affect  him  through  his  feelings  must  be  used. 

There  is  also  the  egotistical  offender  who  commits  disorder  jw 
as  to  call  attention  to  himself.  With  persons  of  this  type  the 
recognition  of  and  public  reproval  for  misliehavior  is  just  what 
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B  diilt]  wiabEh!,  uiid  the  wise  teacher  is  verv  tacttiil  in  cnuuei'tiiig 
his  perfoniiaiice  and  gradimlly  i-auseB  hiiu  to  lUKlei'ftiUul  that  the 
only  way  he  fftu  gain  atteutioii  and  didtiuction  is  by  trying  to  do 
good  work.  A  case  of  this  kind  which  had  been  mishandled 
eansed  one  teacher  very  great  trouble,  A  coaceited,  egotistical 
boy  was  transferred  fimri  one  school  to  another  and  immediately 
set  himself  to  attract  attention  by  aiinoying  the  teatrber.  He  found 
that  he  could  auuoy  ber  beet  by  sticking  bis  gr«it  feet  into  the 
aisle.  If  she  had  ignored  his  feet  for  half  a  day  he  would  have 
found  his  attempt  to  gain  attention  vain  and  given  up  vanquished, 
but  Ibe  more  nhc  (lircctc<l  him  to  draw  up  his  feet  the  more  ofteji 
lie  thrust  ibem  out  into  the  aisle.     A  state  of  friction  arose  which 

s  defrimeutal  to  the  work  of  the  whole  room  and  the  more  the 
boy  was  punished,  the  more  self-aatisfietl  he  was.  \\'ith  such  a 
lad  public  notice  calls  out  into  full  play  the  quality  that  is  noticed 
And  some  good  point  that  the  boy  has  should  be  selected  for  atten- 
tion and  hia  (lefecta  ignored  as  far  as  possible. 

These  reasims  indicate  how  the  citj-  of  Ulica  could  find  use  for 
a  psychologist  pemumently  on  its  school  staff,  who  would  assist 
the  educational  authorities  in  handling  their  problems. 

School  retardation  is  caused  by,  and  results  in  improper  grad- 
ing of  the  pupils.  School  retardation  is  a  loss  of  money  to  the 
city  and  a  loss  of  time  to  the  pupils.  All  the  money  spent  in , 
re-teaching  subjects  to  children  is  wasteful,  for  if  children  were 
properly  graded  and  taught  at  the  rate  at  which  they  can  learn 
there  would  tie  no  need  of  re-teaching.  The  wense  of  failure  which 
comee  over  a  child  who  finds  himself  repeating  grades  while  all 
bis  friends  go  on  is  damaging  to  his  self-resjiect  and  to  his  health 
aiid  happinPBM.  In  Germany  the  number  of  suicides  among  young 
■obool  boys  has  at  limes  Iteen  most  extraordinary.     In  this  coun-' 

I  try  there  is  little  tendency  on  the  part  of  i-hildren  to  make  way 
with  themselves,  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  play  truant, 
or  to  leave  school  nt  the  earliest  poaaible  moment.  In  short,  the 
child  who  is  most  in  need  of  training  tends  by  reason  of  bis 
repetition  of  grades  and  bis  discouragement  to  gel  the  least  of  it. 
If  a  child  is  not  doing  well  in  his  grade  this  should  be  con- 
sidered a  8™ptom  of  something  wrong  and  early  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  subject  to  learn  why  he  is  a  misfit.     It  may  be 
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lie  is  up  to  grade  but  learns  slowly.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  b 
the  country  were  considered  dullards  in  school  because  thej 
learned  so  slowly.  It  may  be  that  the  child  is  not  up  to  giide^ 
and  has  merely  been  moved  along  because  he  was  too  big  for  Ae 
seats  in  the  grade  below.  It  may  be  that  beginning  e^  or  «r 
defect,  or  malnutrition  or  the  results  of  some  iliness  aie  tenqio- 
rarily  weakening  his  powers  as  a  studait  The  soluticm  of  tks 
case  must  depend  on  the  cause*  but  the  difficulty  should  be  solfei 
for  its  is  very  harmful  for  a  child  to  fail  continually  and  got 
the  habit  of  failing  and  of  considering  himsdf  inferior  to  otheHb 
If  a  school  cannot  teach  a  child  self-respect  and  aelf-oontroly  it 
e^n  do  little  else  for  him. 

When  a  child  changes  from  one  school  system  to  anothar,  if  be 
is  at  all  sensitive  he  suffers.  It  is  highly  important  that  be  be 
graded  wisely  at  first  so  that  he  will  feel  at  ease  and  know  Ihit 
he  can  do  the  work  asked  of  him.  Psychometric  teats  will  shov 
what  the  child's  mental  ability  is  more  quickly  and  as  well,  or 
better,  than  a  teacher  can  tell  after  weeks  of  work  with  the  child 
in  the  classroom.  The  time  of  readjustment  to  the  new  enyiron- 
meiit  should,  for  the  child's  sake,  be  made  as  brief  as  poBsiUa 

If  precocious  children  are  to  ]ye  promoted  and  skip  grades  it  is 
also  well  to  make  sure  that  thev  have  the  mental  maturity  as  wdl 
as  the  ambition  to  make  this  change,  and  this  also  a  psychologist 
can  determine. 

The  city  of  Utiea  has  five  institutions  for  dependent  children 
and  several  hundreil  of  these  children  attend  the  public  schook 
As  many  of  them  are  subnormal  mentally  it  is  an  extremAy 
(lifiicult  matter  to  handle  them  along  with  the  normal  children, 
either  of  the  institutional  or  non-institutional  type.  A  schod 
psychologist  could  profitably  give  much  time  to  the  study  of  this 
]>roblem. 

The  school  law  has  recently  been  amended  to  provide  for 
special  classes  for  all  children  more  than  three  years  retarded  in 
school.  The  selection  of  children  for  special  class  work  and  the 
assignment  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fittcnl  and  of 
which  thej'  are  most  in  need  is  the  proper  province  of  a  psydiol- 
ogist,  in  conjunction  with  the  medical  officers  and  principals  of 
the  schools. 
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Psychological  work  raniiot  he  done  up  once  for  all  and  then 
discontinued.  Children  who  are  retarded  or  precocious  need 
re-examination  twice  a  year  in  order  that  their  mental  growth 
may  be  measured  and  the  rate  of  their  progress  ^>e  understood. 
Many  new  children  enter  school  each  year  and  many  of  them 
need  testing  to  determine  whether  they  are  advanced  enou^ 
mentally  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Precocious  children  should 
be  recognized  at  this  early  age  for  their  minds  are  especially 
alert  in  the  younger  years,  and  they  can  just  as  well  take  their 
school  work  faster  at  this  period. 

Many  school  systems  now  employ  psychologists  and  any  city,  to 
do  its  beet  for  its  school  population,  should  place  at  least  one 
psychologist  on  the  school  staff.  For  this  very  critical  work  no 
one  hut  an  experienced  person  should  be  selected,  and  once  selected 
should  be  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  make  the  work  as 
effective  a 


Report  of  Mental  Examinations  of  Eleven   Childben   in 
THE  Vocational  School,  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

By  Fhrence  G.  Smith  Fischhein,  Jamumf.  1917. 
Scale  used :     Stanford  Revision. 
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hUMMAKY 

No.  160,  male.  Born  in  Italy,  Mnrch  12,  li)02.  lie  is  small 
and  rather  undepdpvplo]>ed  for  a  Imy  of  hia  age:  head  long  and 
narrow;  hair  growa  low  on  liis  temples  and  forehead.  The  char- 
acteristic position  of  his  head  is  low  and  forward.  Xose  long, 
lips  thick  and  protuberant :  ears  well-shai>ed  exi.'eT^\  iOL\\i«T  \i(i\tAe\ 
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r— r.      ill  liut  f...r  *cr  :V?  ibt 

-.   ii.  i  VI I.     Te>-  ^;:h  .ivna- 

-     ;.-':-^uished  hv  ^  v-rr  rapid 

1-:  ir-  ij?  iu  danger  ::  killing  a 

'*    -^  "naiks  it  over.     M'>*>r  ovor 

»'"  .:      :.-  j.robahle  salva-ion  will  be 

•    vM^re  he  oaii  iIl»  >imr.le.  rapi'i 

-  .  *;i.A«»  if  he  faiiiioT  e**T  i:. 
— -  -ii.-l.  ^roiiip  to  gra.ie  C-B.  pp> 

•riant,   at-eoniplishe-i  ?*:*  linlf 
^'  •  ^  .ny thing  whieh  wouW  keep 

'"'  ^  -.--:::.-  :nid  sent   to   St.  Vinoeni 

-     -      -    -  -^nns  in  the  si>eeial  cla>N  an-i 
^     -        .--7-:nerI.     His  teachers  are  wiih- 

^:-^r  M  him  as  "'  Piwr ." 

»'"  -  :^-'i   t(.  l»e   friendly   if  handW 

■  >-\vn^rofnI.     Impulses  are  ?u.i- 
:■'  ;;v   sh(»ws   a    tendem-v   to  like 

-rr  Mileqnate  consideration.     In 

..      -:::eiiT.  I'rowninir,   threatening  or 

.-      *  ^  -.vr^y.     Lju-k  of  inhibition  is  the 

v.:  :L:ikc-nj).     Is  industrion.s  and 

^  ..        •      -:.  J.uT  is  likely  to  c^et  in  tn.uble 

-     :  pnssinn.     It   is   prolwHe  tbr 
■  •  ■    !.:ite    anil    companionable  an.l 
'*''  ^  "  .tl»'><ite  sex.      Uo  is  a  moron 

I*'  ->  -t-ni-ics  and  should  W  protei'teil 

^P;  ^-  ■  .    -  -   inmie<liate  family    is   normal. 

^ '  .     ^  ^       wh.u  inferior  mentallv. 

■ 

•'";  >-                                   '^.  1004.     Is  unusually  handsome 

^^ '■  ^        -'  l»i^  •U'^-     Black  hair  and  eves. 

'^^  V     -•    >i  :UH\1  oars  and  a  clear  olive  skin. 

"'•■  ^'^    ^^                              -?'i">se,  but  at  once  l>e<-oine>  petu- 
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HnC  when  corrected.  Ilaa  attended  ]ile<'cker,  Hriindt^ee.  Mt. 
Humel  and  the  VucHtional  Schools  and  Ims  Iteen  exclmied  from 
^p  of  thein  on  account  of  temppr  and  l»ad  conduct.  IIo  spent 
■K)  terms  in  grade  1-A  and  three  terms  in  grade  2-B.  Tested 
Htaliury,  1917,  mental  ajte  VIII  S/12  years,  intelligence  quotient 
H.  Grip,  right  hand  30,  31 ;  left  hand  31.  lie  has  fits  of 
^Bbper  when  he  will  fall  on  the  floor  and  refnse  to  {;et  np,  knock 
^h  bead  against  the  hiacklmard  or  strike  the  teacher.  Since  two 
Bars  of  age  has  shown  an  abnormal  fondness  for  liquor  and  will 
^p  anything  to  procure  it.  He  will  break  info  casks  of  wine  in 
Hb  godfather's  cellar  or  bribe  men  to  bring  him  liquor  from  a 
Hinon.  The  news  is  often  circulated  about  the  school  that  he 
^bs  had  a  certain  number  of  beers  <lnring  the  noon  recess.  His 
Hriodfl  of  temper  are  thought  to  oopur  when  he  is  under  the 
■fluence  of  liquor.  He  occasionally  has  crving  spells  when  he  is 
Biting  over  a  drunk.  Is  energetic  and  industrious,  will  work 
^■rd  to  procure  drink  or  amusement. 

H'Tn  this  case  we  have  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  with  an  eight-year 
Bbntality  who  is  able  to  acquire  but  little  book  knowledge,  al- 
tJionph  he  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  learn  a  simple  trade.  His 
inordinate  desire  for  drink  and  his  high  temper  will  uudonhtedly 
jret  him  into  trouble,  JTp  lacks  personal  pride  and  will  proliably 
fall  below  his  present  standards  when  he  !:cts  I>oyond  the  influ- 
ence of  his  family. 

This  boy  is  an  only  child  of  working  parents;,  each  of  whom  is 
one  of  the  least  desirable  members  of  their  respective  families. 
On  the  mother's  side  bis  antecedents  are  of  peasant  stock,  some 
of  them  illiterate  hut  all  honest  and  self-supporting.  On  the 
father's  side  are  several  who  have  followed  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  boy  is  thought  to  have  inherited  bi>--  desire  for  drink 
from  his  paternal  grandmother  who  I«  snid  to  have  drunk  tn 
excess. 

Xo.  1fi2.  female.  Born  Italy.  1900.  Ts -large,  bealthv  looking 
and  welI-de^'ploT)ed  for  her  age,  Xo  cvosi  stipmnfn.  rather  prettv 
for  a  cirl  of  her  tyT>e.  Tlresws  in  a  fantastic  wav.  wears  many 
hright  colors  and  nmaments  and  is  fond  of  attractinfr  attention. 
She  cnntinnnllv  steals  .nnri  is  fhnuehl  to  be  sesunllv  immoral. 
She  went  to  grade  2-.\  in  the  public  school,  can  read  a  little  in  the 
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at  the  top,  upper  rim  of  left  ear  somewhat  heavy.  Hair  is 
thick  and  usually  upstanding;  akin  pale;  characteristic 
of  a  frown.  When  tested  in  January,  19 17^  he  was  found  to  htm 
a  mental  age  of  VIII  8/12  years,  and  an  intdligence  quotioit  of 
58.  His  basic  year  would  have  been  YIII  but  for  the  fact  tkit 
he  failed  in  one  test  each  in  V,  VI,  and  VIL  Teat  with  dlyat- 
mometer,  R  29,  31,  L  30.  He  is  distinguished  by  a  very  rapid 
reaction.  He  reacts  so  quickly  that  he  is  in  danger  of  killing  i 
man  some  day  on  impulse  before  he  thinks  it  over.  Motor  etyw- 
dination  swift  and  accurate^  and  his  probable  salvrntion  will  h 
to  get  a  place  in  a  mill  or  factory  where  he  can  do  simple^  rapid 
work.    He  wants  his  own  way  and  sulks  if  he  cannot  get  it 

First  attended  Bleecker  Street  school,  going  to  grade  8-B|  pio- 
moted  without  merit.  A  chronic  truant,  accomplished  so  litde 
that  he  was  given  errands  to  do  or  anything  which  would  huf 
him  busy.  Onci^  arrested  for  stealing  and  sent  to  St.  VinoeBt 
Industrial  School.  Has  been  five  terms  in  the  special  dass^  and 
such  faculties  as  he  has  are  well-trained.  His  teachers  are  with- 
out exception  fond  of  him  and  refer  to  him  as  "  Poor ,^ 

Ho  co-operates  well  and  is  inclined  to  be  friendly  if  handled 
ta(*tfully ;  if  not  he  is  sullen  and  revengeful.  Impulses  are  sud- 
den and  strong  and  he  continually  shows  a  tendency  to  take 
rovonge  without  giving  the  matter  adequate  consideration.  In 
the  class  room  is  a  disturbing  element,  frowning,  threatoiing  or 
gniml)ling  if  he  does  not  get  his  way.  Lack  of  inhibition  is  the 
most  striking  thing  in  his  mental  make-up.  Is  industrious  and 
probacy  would  1)0  self-supporting,  but  is  likely  to  get  in  trouble 
through  committing  some  crime  of  passion.  It  is  probable  that 
he  \vill  marry,  as  he  is  aflFectionate  and  companionable  and 
already  sliows  an  interest  in  the  opposite  sex.  He  is  a  moron 
with  proiioun(»ecl  criminalistic  tendencies  and  should  be  protected 
from  his  own  activities. 

So  far  as  can  l>e  judged,  the  immediate  family  is  normal, 
though  the  mother  appears  somewhat  inferior  mentally. 

No.  161,  male.     Born  in  Italy,  1904.    Is  unusually  handsome 

and  is  well-develope<l  for  a  boy  of  his  age.     Black  hair  and  eyes. 

aose,  arched  lips,  well-shaped  ears  and  a  clear  olive  akb. 

easion  good  when  in  repose,  but  at  once  becomes  pehi- 
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mt  when  t-orrected.  Has  iitteiided  Bleccker.  IJraiulegee,  Mt. 
!amiel  and  the  Vwiitional  Sciioola  and  lias  l>eeii  csrludoil  from 
I  of  them  on  aecouiit  of  temper  and  liad  euiidiict,  lie  spent 
'o  terms  in  grade  1-A  and  three  ternm  in  grade  2-B.  Tested 
muary,  1917.  mental  age  VIII  8/12  years,  intelligence  quotient 
;.  Grip,  right  hand  30,  31;  left  hand  31.  He  has  fits  of 
mper  when  he  will  fall  on  the  floor  and  refuse  to  get  np.  knock 
Es  head  against  the  blackboard  or  strike  the  teacher.  Since  two 
larfi  of  age  has  shown  an  abnormal  fondness  for  liquor  and  will 
(lo  an>-tbing  lo  procure  it.  He  will  break  into  casks  of  wine  in 
is  godfather's  cellar  or  bribe  men  to  bring  him  liquor  from  a 
lloon.  The  news  is  often  circulated  about  the  school  that  he 
■fi  had  a  certain  number  of  beers  during  the  noon  recess.  His 
Briods  of  temper  are  thought  to  occur  when  he  is  under  the 
[fluence  of  liquor.  He  occasionally  has  crying  spells  when  he  ia 
ttinp  over  a  drunk.  Ts  enei^etic  and  industrious,  will  work 
Bpd  to  procure  drink  or  amusement. 
Tn  this  ease  we  have  a  thirteen-yenr-old  hoy  with  an  eight-year 
lentality  who  is  able  to  acquire  but  little  liook  knowledge,  al- 
liough  he  will  undoubtedly  I>e  able  to  learn  a  simple  trade.  His 
lordinate  desire  for  drink  and  his  high  temper  will  undoubtedly 
t  him  into  trouble.  He  lacks  personal  pritle  and  will  probably 
H]  below  his  preeent  otandards  when  he  gets  beyond  the  influ- 
f  of  his  family. 
This  hoy  is  an  only  child  of  working  pnrenl.*,  each  of  whom  is 
'  of  the  least  desirable  members  of  their  respective  families. 
hi  the  mother's  side  his  antecedents  are  of  peasant  stock,  some 
them  itliternle  hut  all  honest  and  self -supporting.  On  the 
rther's  side  are  several  who  have  followed  the  learned  profes- 
The  hoy  is  thoneht  to  have  inherited  hi^--  desire  for  drink 
;  his  paternal   grnndniolber  ivhn   ]^   paid  to  hnve  drunk   to 


Tfo.  1fi2.  female.  Bovn  Ttalv.  IflOO.  T«  larEo.  heaUhv  looking 
d  well -developed  for  hev  nee.  "T^n  eross  stisrmata.  rather  prettv 
IT  a  girl  of  her  f^'pe.  Hresaes  in  a  fantastic  wav.  wears  many 
ighf  colors  and  ornaments  and  is  fond  of  attractinf;  attention. 
le  nontinnallv  steals  and  is  (boncht  to  be  scTUnllv  immoral. 
le  went  to  grade  2■.^  in  the  public  school,  can  read  a  little  in  tKc 
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first  reader,  cau  t^py,  Itut  canriut  write  from  clit-tHtioo.  Hw 
writing  is  like  that  of  a  ('liiUI  of  Bevcii.  She  c-an  add  a  coliimu  of 
figures  but  cannot  <^arry,  uor  c-annot  subtract  if  «he  has  to  borrow. 
Is  poor  in  manual  training  but  does  nil  kinds  of  housei^'ork  at 
home.  She  evidently  enjoya  arousiiip  lioys  sexually ;  spends  much 
time  writing  love  notes  and  in  conipaiiy  with  No,  1(>7.  female, 
meets  boys  in  out  of  the  way  places.  Tested  in  January,  1917, 
mental  age  VIII  4/12  years,  intelligence  quotient  54. 

We  have  here  a  girl  fiftwn  and  one-half  years  old  with  h 
mentality  of  eight  years.  Hhe  is  incapable,  morally  irresponsible. 
pleanure-loving  iind  fond  of  personal  adornment.  It  ia  probable 
that  rthe  could  make  a  living  at  sim|)le  factory  work,  but  it  is  ccr 
tain  that  she  has  not  the  all-round  ability  which  i»  required  to 
run  a  household.  It  is  pmbable  that  she  will  fall  into  prostitu- 
tion, if  indee<l  she  has  not  already  done  so. 

The  girl'.s  father  is  undersized,  njid  physically  and  nieut«Ilv 
defective.  He  comes  of  n  large  family  in  which  there  are  said 
to  be  (tome  three  or  four  who  are  feeble-minded.  The  girl's 
mother  in  a  woman  of  good  native  ability  and  superior  appearanca 

No.  163,  male.  Born  in  Utica  in  lit04.  Is  an  imbecile  with  « 
silly  facial  expression  and  many  marks  of  degeneracy.  ForeheinI 
re<'ediiig,  the  frontal  region  is  full;  upper  lip  protrudes  beyond 
the  lower:  teeth  poor;  there  is  a  facial  tic  which  aflfeots  the  e>Ta. 
Ts  disgustingly  filthy  about  his  person  and  on  this  account  hfl* 
at  times  been  excluded  from  school.  Unable  to  concentrate  iittpii- 
tion ;  cannot  be  interested  in  either  liook  work  or  manual  training 
and  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  boys  of  higher  mentalitv 
who  often  advise  him  to  do  iiiischievous  things.  Used  to  Rmokf 
a  pipe  but  has  not  done  nn  for  six  years.  Cannot  read  and  doea 
not  follow  directions.  Tested  in  .Tannars",  191T,  mental  agf 
VTT  3/1:2  year.'!,  intelligence  quotient  60.  Dynamometer,  righl 
hand  IS,  21:  left  hand  21.  Has  been  a  habitual  truant.  On 
February  16.  Ifll5,  was  arrested  for  wilful  destruction  of  prop- 
erty; on  NovemWv  1.  191.5,  for  truancy,  and  in  the  spriiis  of 
191"  for  larceny,  at  which  time  he  was  sent  to  the  StatP  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Rehonl. 

This  boy  is  practically  untrainable.  Tt  is  probable  that  he  will 
not  be  self-supporting,  althnngh  he  will  he  capable  of  doing  occa- 
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nonal  odd  jobs  such  as  cleaning  stables  or  ahoveliug  coal,  so  that 
be  can  maintain  himself  only  by  living  with  lelalives.  He  is  m 
susceptible  to  iutiuence  that  he  is  likely  ti)  fall  into  jietly  crime 
under  the  influence  of  those  of  higher  intelligence. 

An  older  sister  of  this  Imy  did  poorly  in  school,  and  early  fell 
into  prostitution,  coming  into  Juvenile  Court  and  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Angel  Guardian  Home  at  Troy.  A  younger  aister 
is  not  promising.  The  mother  of  the  boy  is  defective  as  was  her 
father  Itefore  her.  The  Itoy's  father  IHonged  to  a  fairly  g(iod 
family,  but  be  was  in  a  reformatory  iii  his  youth  iiiid  was  a 
bnital,  drinking  man. 

Xo.  1IJ4,  female.  Born  in  ]90",  of  Italian  parentaKc,  Nhe 
is  an  imbecile  with  echolala;  inclined  to  l>e  absent -minded, 
Describeti  as  quiet  and  inoffensive.  Face  shows  many  irregti- 
lartties  of  growth  and  rickets  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible 
cause.  Head  flat  at  the  sides  and  prominent  in  front,  forehead 
bossed,  upper  lip  short,  lower  lip  protrudes  and  tongue  hanga  over 
it.  Eyes  and  bair  dark  brown,  complexion  light  oHve,  Tongue 
not  fissiirpcl.  When  tester!  on  .Tanuary  2lf,  15)17,  mental  age  was 
IV  6/12  years,  intelligence  quotient  42.  Dynamometer,  right 
kflnd  10,  17;  left  band  11.  Did  poorly  in  form-board  test.  Comes 
to  school  neatly  dreased  and  is  well-behave-t. 

ProRiiiisis,  quid  inoffensive  imbecile  who  can  be  caved  for  at 
Imnip  under  iirrpcr  suiMTvi.iion:  jin»hably  not  self-suppi-rting. 
At  her  present  age  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  she  will 
be  capable  of  doing  housework. 

There  are  three  other  members  of  this  fraternity.  The  oldest 
has  gone  to  grade  +-A.  Spending  two  yeara  in  each  grade;  the 
t>e>-on<)  is  dull,  but  brighter  than  ihe  first;  a  younger  sister  is 
slow  in  school,  having  spent  two  terms  in  grade  1-B.  The  parents 
are  clean,  thrifty  people  and  have  lived  in  the  same  bouse  for  a 
long  time.  They  visit  the  sehool  and  co-operate  with  the  teachers. 
The  mother  is  thought  to  lie  of  higher  intelligence  than  the 
father. 

Xo.  1H,'>,  mate.  Born  November  5.  1905,  Pennsylvania- 
Small  for  hift  age,  hut  active  and  enei^ic.  Head  bulges  at  the 
top  of  the  forehead  and  shows  a  stricture  below.  Rickets  or  a 
birth  injury  has  lieen  siiggeated  aw  a  possible  cause  for  his  con- 
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dition.  On  November  5,  1905,  when  tested  at  the  Bnndep 
School  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  V  years  |diia  (k 
January  26,  1917,  when  tested,  was  found  to  have  a  mental  ip 
of  VI  6/12  years,  intelligence  quotient  about  60.  Slow  withtti 
form-board,  poor  at  drawing.  Dynamometer,  light  hand,  90, 90; 
left  hand  16. 

Lives  alone  with  his  father;  is  usually  on  the  street  until  Ui 
father  comes  home  from  the  factory.  There  is  th<m{^t  to  lie  t 
step-mother,  but  she  was  not  in  the  home  in  April,  1917. 

Tt  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  prognosis  of  this  case  at  tti 
present  time,  as  the  boy  is  but  11  years  old  and  childish  for  \k 
age. 

No.  166,  male.  Bom  October  26,  1902.  A  big,  strong  \aj] 
wavy  black  hair;  weak  face;  rather  handsome  and  appears  tok 
in  excellent  physical  health.  Is  high-tempered,  revengefol  aai 
easily  influenced.  Was  once  in  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asjha 
but  his  father  secured  his  release.  At  one  time  be  threatened  ti 
^'  knife  "  his  teacher  if  she  did  not  give  a  favorable  rqxnrt  to  ft» 
probation  officer.  He  has  had  a  trick  of  standing  cm  the  stnflt 
comer  and  weeping.  When  asked  by  passers-by  what  was  As 
matter,  he  would  say  that  he  had  lost  50  cents,  whereupon  te 
was  usually  given  a  few  coins.  Tested  January  26,  1917,  mentd 
age  VTTT  6/12,  intelligence  quotient  60.  Basic  year,  Ylli 
Failed  in  definitions  in  VITI,  and  on  rhymes  and  giving  nimi- 
bera  backward  in  TX.  Beyond  that  point  could  do  nothing  bat 
drawing.  Dynamometer,  right  hand  31,  30:  left  hand  30.  Tfc 
family  consists  of  the  parents  and  five  children.  They  haw 
received  help  from  the  city  of  Ftica  ofF  and  on  since  1912,  aiiJI 
have  received  care  from  the  city  physician.  They  have  been  d«lt 
with  bv  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Board  of  Charities,  by  thf 
W.  C.  T.  TT..  by  the  Asrent  for  Dependent  Ohildren,  the  General 
Hospital,  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital.  St.  John's  Orphan  Asjr- 
him,  and  St.  Joseph  Infant  Home  as  well  as  the  "Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum. 

The  l>oy  is  phvsically  strong  and  will  probably  make  a  frooJ 
fann  laborer..  Fiider  proper  direction,  if  not  subjected  to  W 
influences,  he  could  undoubtedly  be  self  supporting. 

Xo.  167.  female.     Born  October  20,  1P01.    Ts  constitntionsllt 
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iferior;  luiirrot'eplialit.- ;  face  luug  aud  ^luull;  ayes  tieep-tset  aud 
iosely  placed;  eiir  lohulia  adlierpiit ;  eyes  iiud  hair  dark  brown; 
L  pale;  large  tousilg  and  is  a  mouth-breather.  Is  somewhat 
mder-Bized  and  under-developed.  Hearing  a  little  dull  for 
£uglitih  words,  voice  cracke<l  and  whisjjery.  Quick  in  her  move- 
lents  and  erratic  in  conduct.  I'oud  of  boys  and  inclined  to  be 
illy  and  immoral.  Attention  poor.  Barely  able  to  read  and 
Tested  January  2t),  11117,  mental  age  Vil  8/12  years, 
Btelligeuce  quotient  50.  Dynamometer,  right  hand  da,  25;  left 
•nd  211/3. 

A  brother  was  mentally  defective;  was  in  grade  4-B  when  he 
aft  school  at  16,  was  high-tempered  and  unable  to  conform  to 
ifaool  discipline.  v\  sister  is  also  undoubtedly  defective  as  she 
eiit  two  terms  in  a  grade  and  continually  shows  less  ability  to 
irogreea.  The  mother  of  the  girl  is  defective  and  is  considered 
y  many  insane.  She  is  erratic  and  excitable.  The  father  has 
Ben  in  the  County  Hospital  at  Rome. 

No.  113,  male.  Horn  in  Xcav  York  State,  February  20,  1903. 
B  a  strong,  well-developed  blond  boy  with  brown  hair,  blue  eyes, 
3  covered  with  ance,  ears  somewhat  outstanding,  mouth  wears 
I  pouting  expression.  The  characteristic  attitude  of  his  body  ia 
elaxed  and  stouchy,  head  bent  foi-ward,  eyes  turned  upward, 
iair  usually  disheveled.  Usually  sullen  and  alternates  betweeji 
«ing  in  an  indifferent  and  an  impulsive  mood.  This  is  his  third 
IBVcJiometric  examination.  When  tested  in  the  fall  of  1E115 
age  12.8)  mental  age  was  IX. 2,  pronounced  a.  feeble-minded 
»oy  of  delinquent  type,  too  old  to  W  with  third  grade  children 
nd  suited  to  work  in  ji  special  class.  Tested  finally  in  January, 
;917,  after  almost  two  years'  growth,  mental  age  IX  4/12  years, 
Dtelligence  quotient  71.  He  is  egocentric,  emotionally  unstable, 
nd  ready  to  break  out  if  anything  does  not  suit  him.  It  is  stale*] 
hat  his  reaction  time  is  rapid,  he  lacks  patience  and  is  resentful. 
Claims  to  have  gone  as  far  as  the  sixth  grade  iu  the  Syracuse 
ehools.  hut  could  not  have  been  prnmotetl  upon  merit.  Ho  was 
ilflced  in  the  special  class  l>eciiusp  of  his  consummate  meanness 
o  the  principal  at  the  Bteerker  Street  School.  During  the  first 
year  in  the  .special  class  he  could  not  be  induced  to  read,  but 
during  the  past  year   has  co-operated   better.      Can   do   ail   the 
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fiitiple  ujierutiuud  in  aritlunetk-,  ini'luiliug  luug  divlsiuu 
ill  the  third  reader,  and  copies  accurately,  but  caunot  reprodntr 
H  storj*  orally  which  he  has  heard.  Is  neat  about  all  handirart 
and  does  gpleiididly  in  woodwork,  lias  l>eeu  poorly  trained  it 
home,  aud  his  mother  dom  oot  co-operate  with  the  tencherr,  » 
that  some  lUlowHuce  for  his  couduct  must  be  made. 

This  boy  has  uo  surviving  brothers  and  sisters.  According  to 
the  mother  the  boy's  father  is  a  Canadian  with  a  sunall  amounl 
of  Indian  blood  hut  is  said  to  have  had  uiecJianieal  ability'  and  <u 
have  attended  a  Mechanics"  Institute  in  Rochester.  The  mother 
describes  him  as  sullen  and  high- tempered,  and  gives  incompati- 
bility as  her  reason  for  separating  from  him.  She  states  that  the 
family  to  which  the  father  belongs  is  a  good  one  and  that  the 
boy's  paternal  uncles  and  grandfather  have  mechanical  ability, 
The  boy's  mother  is  an  ignorant  woman  of  poor  intellect  and 
weak  character,  who  dresses  bejond  her  means  and  is  reputed 
to  he  immoral.  The  maternal  grandfather  committed  mnrder 
or  manslaughter  in  his  youth  when  imder  the  induence  of  liquor, 
and  served  a  prison  tenn.  His  subsequent  record  is  said  to  haW 
been  good. 

The  prognosis  for  this  boy  is  that  he  will  be  self-sappoTtiag  bj 
means  of  some  meohanical  trade.  lie  is  e\'idenUy  a  aocial  b» 
fit ;  is  likely  not  to  be  law-abiding  and  to  be  unhappy  and  irrcRii- 
lar  in  his  domestic  relatione. 

Xo.  168.  male.  Bom  in  Xew  York  State.  April  1,  IWS. 
Physically  undersized,  no  pronounced  stigmata.  Attention  good- 
memorj-  poor.  Said  to  be  a  chronic  liar.  Went  to  grade  2-A  in 
I^ansing  Street  School.  Utica.  Is  not  trouhleaomie.  Tested  Janti* 
ary,  1917.  mental  age  VII.  intelligence  quotient,  57.  DynanO- 
meter.  right  hand  18.  21 :  left  hand  20. 

This  boy's  family  lives  in  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a  frantf 
house  in  a  fair  neighborhood.  Father  h.is  been  in  conrt  for  non- 
support  and  also  for  whipping  the  boy.  Mother  is  a  <lall  wonnan 
who,  nevertheless,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  family. 

Projrnosis:  The  boy  may  be  self-supporting  or  partlaUy  » 
under  the  fare  of  relatives  or  friends,  owing  to  his  doeileta»_ 
peram«it 
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!No.  169,  male.  Born  December  27,  1902.  Is  an  imbecile, 
easily  recognizable;  slightly  cross-eyed;  loose-jointed  gait;  wears 
a  silly  smile  most  of  the  time;  good  natured  but  incapable,  the 
type  that  is  usually  teased  or  taken  advantage  of  on  the  streets. 
Tested  January,  1917,  mental  age  VI  years^  intelligence  quo- 
tient 43.    Dynamometer,  right  hand  18,  27 ;  left  hand  22. 

Family  history  is  little  known.  It  is  probable  that  his  mother 
is  of  higher  intelligence  as  she  has  some  appreciation  of  her  son's 
mental  condition,  and  worries  about  who  will  care  for  him  when 
she  is  dead. 

Prc^osis :  The  boy  will  be  incapable  of  self-support  and  will 
become  an  institutional  case. 

We  have  here  eleven  cases  who  are  school  and  social  misfits. 
All  mental  defectives,  5  are  in  addition  distinctively  psychopathic 
types;  potential  and  actual  delinquent  and  dependent  tendencies 
are  now  definitely,  discernible  in  all  of  them.  Case  Xo.  113,  male, 
typifies  the  necessity  for  intensive  personal  study  of  each  indi- 
vidual social-school  problem. 

Remarks  on  the  Findings  of  the  Mental  Examinations  of 

This  Series  of  Eleven  Children. 

By  Florence  0,  Smith  Fischhein 

The  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale 
for  Intelligence  was  used.  The  results  of  the  examination  are 
expressed  by  the  standardized  Intelligence  Quotient  and  the  series, 
therefore,  is  comparable  with  the  preceding  one. 

The  room  used  for  the  special  class  is  a  medium-sized  room  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Vocational  School,  seating  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen children,  and  has  tables  in  the  rear  for  manual  training. 
The  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  Oswego  Normal  and  has  had  several 
years  of  experience.  She  has  also  attended  the  summer  school 
for  teachers  and  physicians  at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 
She  has  especial  qualifications  in  being  patient,  calm,  tactful  and 
in  having  a  sense  of  humor  which  enables  her  to  handle  difficult 
situations.  She  studies  each  child  individuallv  and  tries  to  use 
the  methods  most  successful  with  each  one.  The  program  con- 
sists of  alternating  bookwork  with  manual  training  of  various 
kinds,  music  and  physical  culture. 
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desire  for  attention  that  they  require  frequent  praisiug  for  their 
work.  Most  of  them  have  little  power  of  sustained  effort  and 
must  be  given  a  frequent  change  of  occupation.  For  this  reason 
^e  daily  program  is  often  ciangeil,  and  the  book  work  abandoned 
for  manual  training.  The  room  ia  frequently  strewn  with  paper 
and  tools,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  noisy  and  disturbed. 

The  educational  attainments  of  the  children  differ  widely,  some 
being  unable  to  read,  while  others  read  in  the  Third  Reader.  In 
arithmetic  they  range  from  those  who  can  copy  numbers  without 
liaving  any  understanding  of  their  meaning  and  those  who  are 
unable  to  carry  or  borrow  in  addition  or  subtraction,  to  those  who 
can  do  all  the  simple  operations  including  long  division.  Their 
fibility  to  copy  a  written  exentise  or  reproduce  a  story  orally  differs 
rather  widely,  depending  aa  it  does  much  upon  memory  and 
imagination.  In  handwork  most  of  them  attain  a  higheo*  standard 
than  in  book  work. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  a  class  of  children  who  at  an  early  age 
are  not  only  unable  lo  keep  up  with  the  average  intellectual  stand- 
ards of  the  public  school,  but  are  unable  in  conduct  to  adapt  them- 
aelvee  to  such  a  group.  Until  the  passage  of  recent  legislation  the 
Bchool  law  made  no  provision  for  children  of  this  type,  but  insisted 
that  they  he  put  through  the  same  educational  processes  as  normal 
children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  One  familiar  with  their 
Khool  work  must  ailmit  that  it  ia  more  or  less  of  a  vain  attempt, 
as  few  if  any  of  such  children  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  or  are 
capable  of  reading  a  newspaper  understand! ngly.  Manual  train- 
ling  is  no  doubt  of  value  as  it  prepares  some  of  them  for  hand- 
nrork  in  factories. 

The  practical  question  involved  is  whether  the  children  of  this 
class  having  failed  to  conform  to  the  average  school  life,  will  be 
able  to  adapt  themselves  in  the  next  stage  after  leaving  school. 
Judging  them  solely  as  to  intelligence  it  would  seem  that  perhaps 
^0  per  cent  would  be  capable  of  self-support  at  simple  occupations, 
provided  they  are  allowed  to  follow  them  nnder  close  supervision. 
,Such  supervision  for  individual  cases  would  obviously  be  so  expen- 
»ivB  as  to  exceed  the  value  of  their  labor,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  would  be  better  suited  to  custodial  care 
or  to  colony  Ufa     Besides  the  intellectual  qualifications  which 
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would  fit  them  for  miintaining  thenudreB^  there  is  the  more  intii- 
die  problem  of  conduct.  Screnl  of  these  duldien  huTe  abedjf 
shown  themselves  so  unsocial  or  so  anti-«ieijd  in  eandoet  that  oe 
con  predict  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  they  will  not  k 
law-abiding. 

The  matter  of  the  hereditary  backgnmnd  of  audi  a  group  of 
abnonual  children  i$  one  which  naturally  presents  itadf  to  t 
aoi-iologist.     In  the  clasfr  here  studied.  6  of  the  diildren  are  of 
Italian  parentage,  2  of  Pfidlslu  and  3  of  natiT^  American  ftocL 
In  several  of  the  Italian  cases  an  iuTeatigatioii  of  their  fmuk 
histories  was  begun,   but  was  found  most  difficult.    The  fint 
oKstacle  to  overcome  was  that  of  language,  ms  none  of  the  pamli 
coidd  speak  English^  and  few  of  the  older  bratheis  and  tiilisi 
could  do  sa    For  this  reaa^n  one  was  often  dependent  for  an  inlo- 
preter  upon  a  nnghbor  or  a  young  child.    This  ofioed  a  Ki~^*^ 
in  the  way  of  making  the  investigation  understood*  and  impmbg 
upon  them  its  importances    Second,  more  difficnlt  and  weD  ni^ 
imf^xssible,  was  the  matter  of  dealing  with  tke  Italian  pctmt 
temperament.  whi<:4i  is  excitable,  inaccurate  and  seems  to  hate  fnr 
scruples  aK^feui  ^ienyiru!  the  truth.    The  parents  in  all  esses  vcR 
ur.:r.:ey.:o  r.t  Ar.'l  in  r.iinv  ea5es  illiterate,  and  it  was  clear  thit 
:hvv  hi  I  I:;*:e    r  ::;'  u:i  :^TstArL«i:ng  of  the  object  of  the  inveedgi- 
::>r^.    Their  :r.:trm:ji::^^r.  •>:  :he  visit  as  a  rule  was  that  thediiM 
-A \i<  :>::  >:::  iyiv.jr  hs>i  cco-jL^ii  or  was  not  hehsTing  weD  in  achooL 
I:  <<v:::tri  :::::y\i^:Ko  :>  ir^prvss  upon  them  any  subtle  shadeicf 
:::t\ir.:r:i:  :::  rvtr^ird  tv^  :he  iiimral  limitation  of  the  cliild*8  abilitT, 
h:>  rvlA::vv^  sl^wr.ess  :ii  ivrtain  subjects,  his  unsdaptabilitv  if 
".yvulidrirv  in  Tt^.iivT^me?::.     Visits  were  found  in  aereral  eaio 

«  *  * 

:v^  K*  tVIIowt^t  '^-y  A  50Ten»  Avidinff  or  whipping*  of  the  child,  ini 
.^.-.iviv'e  for  hin  :o  sru-iy  harvier  or  behaxe  better.  The  parents  hai 
i\^  v.r.:ers:Ar.vi:r.ji:  of  :he  terms  backward,  nerroos  or  feefale^nindrd. 
Th^*  w.^rvi  "  or::ry  *'  wss  'isevl  by  the  Italians  to  cover  these  tmn* 
in :  ;^>,^  Tbotse  .^f  in!?iir.e  or  erratic.  The  ^Hith  Italians  cspecialh 
\kVT\^  >•:>:■  io:y.:>.  .ir.^l  inx^riaWy  answered  questions  in  regard  to 
Abn^rru*!  Tv^!a:ives  ir  :fce  r.e«riTe.  Such  answers  were  no  dooK 
;ho  ?«=■:*:  of  i^r-orirAV  ?.>  well  as  of  a  *iesire  to  avoid  the  tmtL 

A!:>^ri*Jir:  fsrv.zMes  ?.!?o  we:v  found  di^Scnh  of  analvsis.  whf 
the  defectixe  Sl-^IkvI  child  as  a  starting  point.    TW  nsson  for  flii 
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]  that  they  have  no  realization  that  the  child  is  defective,  or  that 

B  is  tlierefore  a  special  problem  niid  expense  in  the  matter  of 

education.    With  niiuiy  parents  the  fact  is  recognized  and  accepted 

that  the  child  does  not  do  well  in  book  work,  but  to  those  parents 

who  are  illiterate  this  is  not  a  serious  matter,  and  plans  are  made 

for  the  child  to  go  to  work  in  a  factory  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school. 

The  parents  of  this  group  had  little  concern  as  to  criminalistic 

tendencies,  precocious  sexual  manifestations  or  temper,  and  con- 

Ridered  them  from  the  individual  rather  than  from  the  social  point 

f  view. 

The  family  histories  as  known   indicate  that  the  children  in 

tariy  all  cjisea  come  of  feeble-minded,  neurotic  or  criminalistic 

itock,  or  more  often  from  a  stock  having  a  combination  of  these 

A  visit  to  their  homes  shows  that  the  parents  are  invariably 

K>p,  incapable  and  intemperate.     Although  many  of  them  are  of 

foreign  nationality,  have  undergone  the  adjustment  incidental  to 

lettling  in  a  foreign  country,  and  have  different  standards  of  liv- 

\g,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  among  the  less  capable.     It  may  be 

!airly  assumed  therefore  that  the  defect  in  these  cases  is  in  almost 

levery  case  the  result  of  hereditary  ta.ini. 

The  future  of  such  a  group  of  children  is  a  matter  for  thoughtful 
consideration.  If  the  schools  are  useful  as  clearing  houses  for  defec- 
tives, a  class  such  as  this  has  fully  demonstrated  its  need  for  atten- 
tion. The  special  class  should  be  a  sieve  through  which  those  who 
will  not  be  self-supporting,  those  who  wiU  not  be  law-abiding,  and 
those  who  will  not  have  proper  supervision  shall  not  pass  unless 
■to  enter  a  custodial  institution.  Provision  should  be  made  to  study 
bene  children  and  to  secure  their  admission  to  an  institution  for 
lefectives  before  they  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  After  they  have 
rome  self -supporting  it  is  more  difficult  to  impress  upon  their 
datives  and  the  public  authorities  the  fact  that  they  need  care. 
Such  children  as  are  allowed  to  leave  school  should  have  a  suitable 
tccupation  found  for  them  and  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  woik 
mly  on  probation  and  under  supervision,  this  period  Iteing 
«tended  as  long  as  possible,  Tho,ae  failing  in  such  a  plan  wouM 
yo  Huitpd  to  extra-institutional  colony  life  where  they  could  enjoy 
freedom  and  the  fruit  of  their  Inbors  williouf  lieing  allowed  the 
light  of  reproduction. 
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Bepobt  of  the  Mental  Examiitation  of  Fivk  Chiijobsv  or 

THE  Special  Class,  RoMBy  N.  Y. 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  May  10,  19 17 

Scale  used:     Stanford  Bevision. 


Intem- 

NftIM 

Physical 

Mental 

cenoe 

Smainanr 

•C» 

ace 

quotient 

507,  female.. 

13  plus 

VI    6/12 

50 

Marked  montdi  dsfeet.  Dhcnpanqr  ii  m 
makes  it  impaaaible  to  aseertaiB  diianv 
the  intelHgenca  qnotieiii.    Bar  oMBtsl  fi» 

ndtabU,  unstable.  Ijrpo. 

506,  female. . 

10  11/12 

Vn     2/12 

05 

Defeotnre  phyisieally  and  mmtally.  Bftrt 
Spod,  but  ia  incapaUa  of  doint  iMric  fa«aii 
the  seven  year  enpaotatkm. 

A  case  of  airested  devvlopaMiit:  not  a  OMif 

500,  male 

12    4/12 

IX  11/12 

80 

de6nite  mental  d^eet. 

510,  male 

511,  male.... 

13    0/12 
11  10/12 

IX     5/12 
IX    2/12 

68 
77 

Mental  defect  of  a  high  snula  type:  mud 
limitattona  made  enMrant  in  |w  nm—  k> 
Tnhinff  planninff  anif  rwaaniiliii 

A  border^ne  ease  of  aentel  dtfdsMy.  Bi- 
actions  ranki:  doea  weU  with  wmdbtmaXm 

rota  woric;  unable  to  haadW  ■tuliantiwi 

SUMI^ABY 

3  mental  defect. 

2  border-line. 

The  economic  prognosis  of  the  3  cases  of  mental  defect  is  pe^ 
maneiitly  bad;  the  2  border-line  cases  may  be  able  to  get  along 
under  supervision  after  vocational  and  manual  training. 
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Repobt  of  Mental  Examination  of  Nine  Childben  in  the 

James  Kemble  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  February,  1918 

Scale  used:     Stanford  Revision. 


name 

Physical 

Mental 

Intel- 
ligence 

Grade 

Simimary 

ace 

age 

quotient 

790,  male... 

9    6/12 

VII 

4/12 

77 

lA 

Difltractible;  unobeerving  boy;  grade 
repeater.  VITill  in  all  probability 
■how  greater  mental  retardation  as 
he  grows  older. 

Like  her  brother,  above,    will  prob- 

791. female.. 

8    6/12 

VI 

4/12 

74 

IB 

ably  show  greater  retardation  as 
she  grows  older.     Impulsive,  inat- 

tentive.    Coordination  poor.    Was 
four  terms  in  a  tpeaaX  class. 
Very  slow  and  unooserving. 

792.  male... 

9    4/12 

VII 

75 

2B 

793,  male. . . 

9    5/12 

VIII 

2/12 

86 

2B 

Seems  unable  to  get  beyond  grade 
2  B.  MenUiity  accorcQng  to  tesU 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  his  being 

able  to  do  at  least  2nd  grade  work. 

794.  male... 

15    7/12 

HX 

9/12 

62 

5B 

Higher  mental  processes  not  devel- 
ojped.  Slow,  imobserving.  and  is 
unable  to  grasp  a  new  situation 
readily. 

795,  male. . . 

12    0/12 

Vll 

8/12 

63 

2A 

Appears  like  a  child  who  is  under- 
nourished. Unable  to  plan  simple 
problems  or  to  visualise*  Unfamil- 
iar with  common  objects;  vocabu- 
lary very  limited. 

796,  malA. . . 

12  10/12 

IX 

1/12 

70 

4A 

Border-line  case  of  mental  deficiency, 
if  not  actually  feeble-minded. 

797,  female.. 

10    7/12 

VIII 

5/12 

79 

3A 

Mental  processes  very  slow. 

798.  male. . . 

9     6/12 

VIII 

4/12 

87 

2A 

Slightly  retarded  mentally. 

Of  the  number  tested : 

2  are  considered  to  have  a  definite  mental  defect. 
5  are  border-line  cases  of  mental  deficiency. 
2  are  mentally  retarded. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

Childbbn  in  iNSTirUTIOirB 

N o}}rdelinqaetvt  type  —  Helping  the  Socially  Handieappei. 

If  the  jewels  of  a  nation  are  its  children,  how  important  thai 
becomes  the  setting.  In  the  consideration  of  children  in  the  puUic 
schools  one  has  the  unconscious  feeling  that  each  one  represents 
the  average  child  as  sent  out  by  his  parents  or  family  guardians 
from  the  average  home.  This  is  true  to  a  large  extent  but  when 
peculiarities  in  conduct  and  noteworthy  occurrences  aa  to  symptom- 
behavior  take  place  in  such  a  child  of  the  public  school  system  we 
have  been  prone  to  look  in  surprise  first  to  the  child  and  rather 
secondarily  or  not  at  all  to  the  family.  We  have  made  a  note  in 
the  previous  series  as  to  why  certain  children  became  problems  in 
the  public  schools  and  incidentally  mentioned  some  of  the  family 
types  from  which  such  children  come.  It  is  patent  that  a  iwrnjij 
group  built  upon  defective  soil  will  have  in  itself  one  or  more 
imits  who  are  always  potential  social  failures  and  that  SEach  poten- 
tiality in  many  cases  soon  becomes  actual  so  that  of  those  adults 
having  particular  and  immediate  charge  of  the  children  one  or 
more  drops  out  as  an  efficient  economic  unit  and  although  perhaps 
not  actuallv  dead  is  dead  so  far  as  further  usefulness  to  the  child 
is  concerned.  Thus  one  or  both  )>arents  through  their  own  poten- 
tial traits  for  social  inofficiencv  Wome  economically  dependent 
criminal,  alcoholic,  psychotic  or  otherwise  useless  and  fail  to  sup- 
port the  children.  The  child,  though  not  an  actual  orphan,  is  in 
the  same  case  in  roalitv  with  the  other  child  who  has  had  one  or 
both  parents  removed  by  death.  It  is  here  that  the  kindly  arms 
of  the  community  reach  out  and  gather  in  the  little  waif  and, 
workin/!!:  through  studied  effort  and  uplifting  environment,  attempt 
to  place  that  child  upon  the  high  road  to  success  in  life  Under 
tho^e  circumstances,  peculiarly  touching  to  all  of  us,  we  see  hun- 
dreds of  such  little  children  taken  from  homes  which  represent 
economic  failures  in  a  broad  sense  and  incidentally  removed  from 
amid  surroundings  depressed  through  the  same  cause. 

Xow  the  outstanding:  thought  which  comes  in  this  connection  is: 
that  to  do  our  full  duty  by  these  orphan  charges  we  must  ascertain 
by  scientific  methods  their  actual  mental  and  physical  status  in 
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order  —  and  this  is  of  great  practical  bearing  —  that  the  defective 
types  may  be  weeded  out  and  placed  into  groups  for  training 
adapted  to  their  capabilities;  and  secondly  to  ascertain  and  pro- 
vide for  the  exceptional  children  and  then  see  to  it  that  they  receive 
advantages  suitable  to  their  superior  type  of  mental  endowment 
in  order  that  they  may  use  them  to  the  advancement  of  their  own 
happiness  and  the  ultimate  good  of  the  State.  Just  what  Oneida 
County  has  done  in  this  connection  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables : 
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Stats  Boabd  ov  GHAXEnoHi 


St.  John's  Cath<»jc  Orphan,  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Oetl«ltl4. 


Osi.  1,1918b 
WlSpne  30.  MMUidm 


i«tf  1,»16, 

90.1117 
— I2watb 


RftMivwd  from  boavd  of 


30.8S5  6ft 
1.009  06 


R/Socind  f ran 

Roeoirsd  froan  nmnlMnliip  ims. 


9S.1»40 
■■■*8i7*75 


of  fvm  and  BBrdeD 


•te. 


dotluiw. 
FddiiBd  Htfat. 


MfwHfiituff  snd  modicBl  mpnliiii 

Ofllee  etneniei,  priotioc.  tMophone.  etc. 
Hounhold  fnmiwuMB  aiid  equipiDent . . 


fnnuwincB  and  equipment . 
Sdiool  euinJiei  and  equipment. 


ImiA' 


Horn  AT  Bnuummu  or  OmcKAi. 


n 


Bee«vud  bj  judicial  eommitment  for  dmtitutkm: 
Girle 

MSOjB 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  ddinqnenoj: 

Girb 

Boyi 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  suard- 
iaoahip: 

Girb 

Boyi 

Received  by  commitment  or  acoeptanoe  of  Pbor  Law 
officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  otherwise: 

Girls 

Boys 

Total  in  the  Home  at  beginning  of  official  year: 

Girls 

Boys 


RscsrvBD  IN  HoMB  During  ths  Official  Ybab 
Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  destitution: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  delinquency: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  guard- 
ianship: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  commitment  or  acceptance  of  Poor  Law 
officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 

Boys 

Otherwise  received  including  thoee  returned  from  foster 
homes,  hospitals  and  transfers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Total  received: 

Girls 

Boys 

Grand  total  received 

Total  in  institution  during  official  year 


l.OUOO 
76  00 

S.28S88 
11.913  01 

8.077  30 

2.000  03 
338  00 
387  00 
8«7  69 
808  40 


107 
48 

43 

18 


163 
64 


25 
22 

20 
11 


17 
16 

64 

40 

113 

340 


8385,000  00 
80.838  66 
S.167  70 

'iilm'ii 
"iim'fto 
«'66 


70  bo 
1.998  66 
8.774  54 
8.011  96 
1.011  99 

864  98 

71  IS 


111 
43 

63 

14 


167 
67 


2 
1 


5 
2 


13 
13 


11 


31 
26 
56 


8236.000  00 

30.8H8S 

021 

'  'ioioio'io 

2I6M 

2.180  40 

OOM 

70  00 

610  00 

300  01 

2.380  • 

13.000  00 

4.100  • 

1.000  00 

240  00 

61  71 


1 

1 


2 


01 
41 

S7 
19 


158 
61 


5 

1 


15 
8 

01 


51 
01 
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St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y. — (Concluded) 


Oct.  1, 1914, 

Sept.  30, 1915 

— 12  monthfl 


Oct.  1, 1916, 

June  30, 1916 

— 9  months 


July  1, 1916, 
June  30.  1917 
— 12  months 


Of  this  number: 

Supported  by  public  funds 

Supported  by  private  funds 

I>i8oharged  during  the  year: 
To  parents  or  guardians: 

Discharged  during  the  year  to  parents  or  guardians: 
rls 


Girl 
Bo^. 


225 
115 


60 
29 


Placed  m  free  homes,  including  those  for  adoption: 

Girls 

Boys 

'to  take  employment: 

B(>ys 

Disehaiged  to  pladng-out  agencies: 

Girls • 

.    Boys 

Transferred  to  other  institutions,  including  hospitals 

Girls 

Boys 

Returned  to  committing  officers: 

Girls 

Bo^ 

Oth^nnrise  discharged,  including  those  who  left  without 
i>erznission: 

GiSs 

Boys 

rHed: 

Girls 

Boys 

Totals: 

Girls 

Boys 

Grand  total  discharged  and  died 

Number  remaining  at  end  of  official  year:    Grand  total.. 
Average  number  of  children  daily 


9 


27 


60 

56 

116 

224 

225 


171 
109 


31 
12 


177 
122 


48 
28 


1 

6 


6 
1 


16 


40 

18 

58 

222 

221 


61 

39 

100 

199 

198 


S9 


St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Real  estate 

Furnisbiogs  and  equipment 

Cash  on  hand  —  begmning  of  year 

Received  from  the  State 

Received  from  board  of  supervLsors .... 

Received  from  towns  and  villages 

Received  from  relatives  and  friends .  .  .  . 

Rc^'eived  from  leKacies 

Received  from  membership  fees 

Received  from  benefits,  donations,  etc.  . 

.Salaries  of  officers,  wages,  labor 

Provisions 

Clothing 

Fuel  ana  light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

OfBce  exDenses,  printing,  telephone,  etc. 
Household  furnishings  and  equipment .  . 
School  supplies  and  equipment 


Oct.  1,  1914, 

Sept.  30,  1915 

— 12  months 


$60,000  00 

10.000  00 

1.952  53 


Oct.  1, 1916.  Ijuly  1, 1916, 


June  30. 1916 
— 9  months 


June  30,  1917 
— 12  months 


21.902 

414 

3.803 

325 

1«0 

905 

8.105 

9.556 

2.506 

3,346 

164 

428 

337 

448 


63 

02 

97 

00 

65 

40 

91 

85 

12 

82 

83 

87 

00 

26 


$76,000  00 

10.000  00 

2,822  27 

"h  ,130"  20 

1,084  87 

2.562  32 

621  52 


$76,000  00 

10.000  00 

616  92 

'i7i522  67 

1.964  64 

4.819  18 

50  00 


399  73 

1.751  26 

6.661  10 

7,824  88 

6,784  60 

9,778  61 

1,503  28 

1,433  11 

2,409  67 

2.939  91 

300  46 

272  97 

179  67 

487  16 

489  49 

293  61 

258  30 

244  26 
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St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home,  Utiga,  N.  Y.  —  (ConlmiiefO 


Oet  1.  1B14m 
89c  30. 1015  Juam  30.  lOlOUoi  lOl  90 


Oot  1. 1013. 


iwirhm. 


ImtA' 


nr  TKB  Horn  at  BaoumuiQ  of  OmcUL 
Ybab 

by  JudidAl  eommitment  for  dettitatioo: 

Oirie: 

Boys 

R«oeiv«a  by  Judioiftl  eommitmetit  for  dfllinqnenfly: 

Oirb 

Boys 

ReedTod  by  jodidAl  eommitment  for  impropa'  gnard- 
ianahip: 

Oirls 

Boys 

ReoMved  by  oommitment  or  aeeeptanee  of  Poor  Law 
officMs: 

Girla 

Boya 

Reedvod  frmn  parenta  or  guarcUaiM: 

Olrla , 

Boyi 

Received  otherwiae: 

Girla 

Boyi 

Total  in  the  Home  at  beginning  of  official  year: 

Girla 

Boys 

Rxcxivso  IN  HoMB  DuMNo  THX  OvncxAi.  Ybab 
Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  deatitution: 

Girla 

Boye 

Received  by  Judicial  commitment  for  delinquent: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  Judicial  commitment  for  improper  guud* 
iananip: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  commitment  or  acceptance  of  poor  law 
officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 

Boys 

Otherwise  received,  including  those  returned  from  foster 
homes,  hospitals  and  transfers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Total  received: 

Girls 

Boys 

Grand  total  received 

Total  in  institution  during  official  year 
Of  this  number: 

{Supported  by  public  fimds 


Supported  by  private  funds . . . 
Discharged  during  the  year: 
To  parenta  or  guardians: 
Girls. 


Boys 

Placed  in  free  homes,  including  those  for  adoption: 

Girls 

Boys 

Discharged  to  take  employment: 

Girls 

Boys 


Disoharged  to  placing-out  agenciea: 
"■  is, 


(hrl 
lioys. 


Transferred  to  other  institutions,  including  hospitals: 

Oirls !T^....    .... 

Boys 


S 
4 


01 
78 


18 


88 
100 


22 

47 

36 
37 


67 

63 

120 

303 

191 
112 


36 
34 


1 

4 


12 
10 


87 
70 


87 


10 
IB 

SI 

29 
19 

1 

N 

40 

39 

79 

204 

n 

S4 

10 

SIS 

161 
103 

1« 

1S3 

21 
30 

34 

S 

4 

II 

41 

% 


1 
1 


•/■• 


■  1*. 


X  i 


•Jj 


f 

t 


#• 


1 


»    -    \ 


■.•  II 


I- 


T  • 


*-*• 


1 

4 


.URt' 


bu 


i^ 


».  I 


-  T...  a 


•« 
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St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home,  Utica,  N.  Y.  —  {Continued) 


ImcATsa  m  ths  Homb  at  BBaiNNma  or  OmcxAL 

Ybar 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  destitutimi: 

Girls: 

Boys 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  delinquency: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  guard- 
ianship: 

Girls 

Boys ..... 

Received  by  commitment  or  acceptance  of  Poor  Law 
officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  otherwise: 

Girls 

Bo3r8 

Total  in  the  Home  at  beginning  of  official  year: 

Girls 

Boys 

Rbceivbd  in  Home  During  thk  Official  Ykar 
Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  destitution: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  delinquency: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  guard- 
ianship 

Girls 

Boys .... 

Received  by  commitment  or  acceptance  of  poor  law 
officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 

Boys 

Otherwise  received,  including  those  returned  from  foster 
homes,  hospitals  and  transfers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Total  received: 

Girls 

Boys 

Grand  total  received 

Total  in  institution  during  official  year 

Of  this  number: 

Supported  by  public  funds 


Oct.  1.  1914.. 
Sept.  aO,  1915 
— IZnKMiths 


Supported  by  private  funds . 
Disc 


scharged  during  the  year: 
To  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 

Boys 

Placed  in  free  homes,  including  those  for  adoption: 

Girls 

Boys 

Discharged  to  take  employment: 

Girt .    

Boys 

Discharged  to  placing-out  agencies: 

Girhi 

Boys 

Transferred  to  other  institutions,  including  hospitals: 

Girls 

Boys 


Get.  1,  1915. 

June  aO.  1916 

—9  moDthi 


2 

4 


61 
78 

20 
18 


83 
100 


22 
47 

35 
37 


57 

63 

120 

303 

191 
112 


36 
34 


1 
4 


12 
16 


July  1. 1916, 

June  aO.  1917 

— 12  months 


67 
70 

30 
24 


87 
98 


10 
19 

29 
19 


40 

39 

79 

264 

161 
103 


21 
30 


53 
63 

41 
24 


94 
92 


21 
14 

50 
38 


78 

54 

132 

318 

165 
153 


49 
34 

5 
4 
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St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home,  Utica,  N.  Y.  —  (Concluded) 


Returned  to  committing  officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Otherwise  discharged,  including  those  who  left  without 
permission: 

Girls 

Boys 

Died: 

Girls 

Boys 

Totals: 

Girls 

Bojrs 

Grand  total  discharged  and  died 

Number  remaining  at  end  of  official  year: 
Average  number  of  children  daily 


Grand  total. 


Oct.  1,  1914. 
Sep».  30,  1915 
— 12  months 


4 

10 

53 

C5 

118 

185 

196 


Oct.  1.  1915, 

June  30. 1916 

—9  months 


11 
13 

33 

45 

78 

186 

185 


Tu!y  1,  1916. 
Tune  30,  1917 
— 12  months 


8 
8 

64 

47 

111 

207 

203 


St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Real  estate 

Furnishings  and  equipment 

Cash  on  hand  —  bescinning  of  year 

Received  from  the  State 

Received  from  board  of  s'lpcrvi^ors .  .  .  . 

Received  from  towns  and  villages 

Received  from  relatives  and  friends .  .  .  . 

Received  from  legacies 

Received  from  membership  fees 

Received  from  benefits,  donations,  etc. . 

Expense  of  farm  and  garden 

Salaries  of  officers,  wages,  labor 

Provisions 

Clothing 

Fuel  and  light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Offlce  expenses,  printing,  telephone,  etc. 
H<ju/<chold  furnishings  and  ei}uipmcnt .  . 
School  supplies  and  equipment 


Oct.  1,  1914, 

Sept  30.  1915 

— 12  months 


$100,000  00 

8,379  95 

303  50 

18.082  15 

478  00 
1.000  00 

Inmates  in  the  Home  at  Beginning  or  Ofticial 

Yeab 
Rceived  by  judicial  commitment  for  destitution: 

Girls 

liovs 

Retcived  by  judicial  coimiutment  for  de.'inquency: 

(;irl8 

Boys 

KeceivcKl  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  guard- 
ianship: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  commitment  or  acceptance  of  poor  law 
officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 

Boys 


Oct.  1,  1915, 
June  30.  19 IG 
months 


1 


,568  35 

732  38 

.508  28 

,373  05 

,42fi  70 

.934  40 

71  45 

239  15 

.890  85 

:J35  81 


29 


24 


60 
5 


195,000  00 
7.297  53 
1.147  14 

16 ; 971  05 
444  00 
195  00 


712  90 
307  90 
4.251  03 
5.325  27 
1.313  84 
1.750  15 

251  10 

252  94 
1.944   10 

271  52 


21 


ai 


75 

0 


July  1,  1916, 
June  30,  1917 
— 12  months 


$95,000  00 

8,575  00 

539  50 

20.492  ie 
470  50 
874  22 


857  77 

584  21 

6.070  84 

8.699  83 

2.096  42 

2.652  58 

188  69 

299  20 

1.025  73 

860  42 


32 


20 


76 
8 
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St.  Vincent's  Industhial  School  ov  Utica,  N.  Y. — {Concluded) 


Oct.  1.  IBM, 

°£-Sr 

July  1.  IBIG. 

Aeseived  otlurwue; 

ToUl  Id  (bt  H«M  U  bMiaoiac  of  aSdU  yMr: 

114 

IS3 

^^^'ss-jss^'sss&sr 

' 

1 

AS 

** 

. 

21 

* 

S, 

B 

* 

* 

°''""&i^^^'&^^r^"^  "^ 

w 

e 

^•^^^ : 

114 

Si 

ii 
a" 

01  this  oumtwr: 

Di«luir<tddu^lh»  you ; 

S6 

u 

Ptuwd  in  free  honus,  iiwIiidiDt  OuM  for  iidoption: 

" 

' 

' i 

^ 

1 

' 

°4z 

* 

^■^ 

06 

03 

Numba-refUiDing&tendof  offldAlysu-^    Onod  total 

1^ 

_ 
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The  House  op  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Real  wtate 

Fumiihiiig*  and  equipment 

Caah  on  band  —  beginning  of  year 

Received  from  the  State 

Received  from  board  of  supervisors .... 

Received  from  towns  and  villa^ 

Received  from  relatives  and  f nends . . . . 

Received  from  leffades 

Received  fnun  membership  fees 

Received  from  benefits,  donations,  eto . . 

Salaries  of  cheers,  wages,  1  abor 

Provisions 

Clothing 

Fuel  and  light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Office  expenses,  printing,  telephone,  eto. 
Household  furnishings  and  equipment . . 
School  supplies  and  equipment 


ImCATBS  IN  THS  HoMB  AT  BkOINNINO  OF  OlTIClAL 

YXAR 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  destitution: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  delinquency: 

Girls 

Boys. 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  guard- 
ianship: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  commitment  or  acceptance  of  poor  law 
officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  otherwise: 

Girls 

Boys 

Total  in  the  Home  at  beginning  of  official  year: 

Girls 

Boys 


Oct.  1,  1914, 

Sept.  30. 1915 

— 12  months 


$116 
10 


.388  70 

,675  00 

707  61 


20 
3 


.189  84 

587  15 

.184  02 


9 

10 

2 

3 


,470  13 

479  55 

,400  98 

.103  54 

,052  79 

.788  02 

506  76 

58  03 

.201  50 

181  38 


RxcBivBD  IN  Horn  Duking  the  OmciAL  Ykar 
Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  destitution: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  delinquency: 

Girb 

Boy • 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  guard 
ianshu): 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  by  commitment  or  acceptance  of  poor  law 
officers: 

Girls 

Boys 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians: 

Girls 


Bo^rs. 


Otherwise  received,  including  thoee  returned  from  foster 
homes,  hospitak  and  transfers: 

Girls 

Bey 

Total  rsceived: 

Girls 

Boy 

Grand  total  rsceived 

Total  in  institution  during  official  year 


1 
2 


55 
63 

6 
16 


62 
81 


1 
3 


36 
32 

15 
15 


53 

50 

103 

246 


Oct.  1.  1915, 
June  30. 1916 
— 9  months 


$115,388  70 
10.675  00 
644  45 

'i5!569'65 

589  11 

2.540  03 


984  36 
7.285  94 
8,096  44 
1.861  31 
2.455  66 

785  69 

42  28 

1,074 


52 
125  04 


2 
5 


68 
73 

11 

16 


81 
94 


July  1.  1916. 
June  30.  1917. 
—12  months 


$115,388  70 

10.675  00 

754  53 

'i9;968  02 
3.100  53 
3.513  51 


1,153  02 

10.986  10 

11.446  85 

2.400  17 

3.860  13 

400  07 

59  80 

1.185  38 

188  17 


5 
2 


66 
69 

13 
16 


84 
87 


2 

2 

1 

20 

24 

15 

23 

11 

14 

12 

26 

2 

1 

2 

2 

35 

41 

30 

63 

65 

94 

240 

266 
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The  Houbb  op  thb  Good  Shepherd,  Utica,  N  ,Y-  —  (Conduied) 


isis,  joiT  1,  isia. 


(«  thii  namber:  ^,.    ,     ^ 

PunporiHl  by  public  lundti. . . 
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of  the  official  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  of  the 
lly  present  on  that  date,  the  following  facts  are 
presenieo  aa  to  civil  condition,  religion  and  mode  of  support. 

St.  John's  Catholic  Obphan  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Civil  condition: 

Orphan 18 

Half-orphan 102 

Both  parents  living 61 

Unknown 18 

Total 199 

BeligioD:                                     Father        Mother  Child 

Catholic 182              183  196 

Hebrew ■. .               0                  0  0 

Protestant 12                14  3 

Unknown 6                  2  0 

Total 199               199  199 

How  supported: 

Wholly  by  institution 26 

By  relatives,  friends,  societies 46 

Counties 124 

Cities,  towns  or  villages 3 

Total 199 

St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home,  TTtica,  N.  T. 
Civil  condition: 

Orphan 11 

Half-orphan 63 

Both  parents  living 129 

Unknown 4 

Total 207 


The  Causes  of  Dependenot 

Religion:  Father        Mother 

Catholic 151  201 

Hebrew 0  0 

Protestant 17  6 

Unknown 39  0 

Total 207  207 

How  supported : 

Wholly  by  institution 

By  relatives,  friends,  societies 

By  counties 

By  cities,  town  or  villages 

Total 

St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Civil  condition : 

Orphan  

Half-orphan 

Both  parents  living 

Unknown 

Total 

Religion: 

Catholic 

Hebrew 

Protestant 

Unknown 

Total 


113 

Child 

204 
0 
3 
0 


207 


12 

58 

115 

22 


207 


20 
65 

84 
8 


■••• 

177 

Father 

Mother 

Child 

149 

157 

166 

0 

0 

0 

27 

19 

11 

1 

1 

0 

177 

177 

177 
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How  supported: 

Wholly  by  institution 

By  relatives,  friends,  societies 

By  counties 

By  cities,  towns  or  villages 

Total 

HOOBB  OF  THE  GoOD  ShBPUEBD,  UtICA,  N.  T. 

Civil  condition: 

Orphan 

Half-orphan 

Both  parents  living 

Unknown 

Total 

Religion :  Father        Mother 

Catholic 5  1 

Hebrew 0  0 

Protestant 142  154 

Unknown 14  6 

Total 161  161 

How  supported : 

Wholly  by  institution 

By  relatives,  friends,  societies. 

By  counties 

By  cities,  town  or  villages. . . . 

Total 


2 
53 
104 


0 
161 


30 
111 

18 
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Utica  Orphan  Asylum,  TJtica,  N.  Y. 
Civil  condition: 

Orphan 12 

Half-orphan 74 

Both  parents  living 65 

Unknown 0 


Total 151 


Religion:  Father  Mother  Child 

Catholic 10  11  10 

Hebrew 1  1  1 

Protestant 136  136  140 

Unknown 4  3  0 


Total 151  151  151 


How  supported: 

Wholly  by  institution 0 

By  relatives,  friends^  societies 34 

By  counties 112 

By  cities,  town  or  villages 5 


Total 151 


These  five  institutions  of  Utica,  Oneida  County,  had  a  total 
population  of  895  children  for  the  official  year  ending  June  30, 
1917.  Of  this  total  only  63  were  actual  orphans  in  fact  as 
against  443  who  had  both  parents  living.  In  other  words  7.03 
per  cent,  were  actual  orphans  while  49.4  per  cent,  (almost  half) 
were  not  actual  orphans  at  all. 

The  question  at  once  arises  why  443  children  with  886  living 
parents  needed  to  apply  to  organized  relief  from  social  distress 
in  Oneida  County.  The  family  group  may  be  sadly  crippled 
through  the  loss  by  death  or  disability  or  other  prostrating  eco- 
nomic disaster  of  one  of  the  parents.  We  are  therefore  more 
readily  understand  the  economic  need  for  social  relief  of  those 
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who  are  "  half-orphans "  particularly  where  the  mother  is  1 
alone  to  carry  the  bunlen  of  supporting  the  family.  But  where 
both  parents  are  living  the  condition  presents  a  different  problem, 
granting  at  once  the  incidence  of  those  cases  where  one  or  much 
more  rarely  both,  of  the  living  parents  is  unable  to  bear  his  or  her 
part  in  supporting  the  children.  To  put  the  case  from  the  oppo- 
site viewpoint,  one  might  say  it  made  little  difference  to  societj' 
aa  to  whether  a  child  was  an  orphan,  half-orphan  or  an  economic 
orphan  (both  parents  living)  as  to  the  amount  of  care  and  expense 
which  such  s0(uul  liability  ou  the  part  of  parents  threw  upon 
organized  charity  and  methods  of  relief.  The  facta  may  be  that 
one  or  both  of  the  parents  throiigh  inheritance  of  stock,  through 
susceptibility  to  disease,  disorder  or  defect  by  inherent  organ 
weakness  in  combination  with  environmental  factors  with  which 
their  personality  was  no  longer  able  to  cope  owing  to  inadequate 
powers  of  adaptation  to  reality,  finally  came  to  the  place  where 
they  could  go  no  further.  Their  family  hearth  could  be  no 
longer  maintained.  One  or  all  of  the  children  must  be  placed 
in  a  "  home."  The  pai-ents,  now  social  liabilities,  placed  the 
children  upon  the  support  of  society  at  large  and  the  children  in 
turn  became  social  liabilities  but  having  potential  powers  for 
economic  rehabilitation.  How  important  it  is  to  study  and  ascer 
tain  just  these  very  potential  possibilities  in  the  children  from 
stock  which  has  already  gone  under  economically.  How  prncti- 
cal  become  such  studies  when  we  realize  that  by  such  modem 
methods  we  can  uplift  the  highly  endowed  child  and  at  the  same 
time  actually  fortell  the  utmost  capabilities  of  the  dull,  retarded, 
backward,  eccentric,  anti-social,  psychotic  and  defective  child. 

For  the  official  year  ending  .Time  30,  1917,  expenditures  were 
made  or  incurred,  counting  in  the  value  of  farm  and  garden  crops 
raised  as  follows: 

St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum $24,752  25 

St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home 28,660  65 

St  Vincent's  Industrial  School 26.961  77 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 33.4R6  S6 

TJtica  Orphan   Asylum 36,084  70 

Expenditures  —  Total $149,945  93 
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» 

The  total  number  of  children  cared  for  during  the  same  period 
these  expenditures  were  made,  is  as  follows: 

St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 299 

St  Joseph's  Infant  Home 318 

St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School 248 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 265 

Utica  Orphan  Asylum 211 


Total 1,341 


A  total  of  1,341  children  passed  through  the  five  institutions 
for  children  in  Utica  during  the  year  from  July  1,  1916  to  June 
30,  1917,  and  it  cost  society  $149,945.92,  to  care  for  them. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  say  that  it  cost  society  this  $149,- 
945.92  to  care  for  the  economic  breakdown  of  the  parents  of  these 
children,  parents  who  were  thus  more  or  less  actual  or  potential 
economic  liabilities.  These  1,341  children  include  only  those 
who  were  cared  for  in  institutions  admitting  children  essentially 
of  the  non-delinquent  class,  but  it  is  readily  seen  that  had  they 
gone  on  under  the  conditions  of  environment  which  their  homes 
produced  that  many  or  all  of  them  would  naturally  have  drifted 
along  until  through  mischance,  force  of  circumstances  or  bad 
bringing  up  they  would  have  crossed  the  dictates  of  organized 
society.  These  facts  are  better  shown  through  the  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  commitment  throughout  the  State  and  the  following 
tables  are  taken  from  the  individual  admission  records  of  each 
child  admitted  to  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  for  the 
official  years  designated. 

During  the  official  year  —  July  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917  — 
there  were  in  the  State  of  New  York,  operating  under  powers 
conferred  upon  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  four  county  and 
city  institutions  for  children,  mentally  and  physically  normal, 
152  private  institutions  for  children  including  18  infant  asylums, 
9  institutions  receiving  principally  delinquent  types  and  those 
committed  for  improper  guardianship,  8  receiving  physically 
defective  children  including  some  who  are  blind,  and  117  receiv- 
ing children  committed  principally  for  destitution  or  received 
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as  public  chargea.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the  care  of 
the  county  and  city  institutions  for  normal  childreu  and  the 
private  institutions  for  children  on  June  30,  1917,  including 
3,97i!  children  placed  by  such  institutions  in  foster  boarding 
homes  under  their  supervision  was  35,138. 

The  number  under  their  care  during  the  Hscal  year  was  as 
follows : 

Present  July  1,  ISlC 35,990 

Received  during  the  year 16,518 

Total  number  cared  for 52,547 

Discharged  during  the  year 17,409 

Remaining  June  30,  1917 35,138 


Of  this  total  number  of  children  cared  for  in  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  we  find  the  following: 
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The  total  number  of  children  admitted  to  institutions  report- 
ing to  the  Board,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  was 
16,548.  They  were  received  in  the  manner  indicated  below: 
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On  commitment  from  courts: 

For  destitution 46 

For  improper  guardianship 2,632 

For  delinquency 1,919 

On  commitment  from  poor  law  oflSoers 6,300 

On  request  of  parents  or  guardians 4,474 

Transferred  from  other  institutions,  returned  from 

foster  homes  and  returned  from  hospitals 917 

Otherwise  received 260 


Total 16,548 


The  number  of  children  discharged  from  these  institutions 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917  was  17,409.  The  manner 
of  discharge  was  as  follows: 

To  parents  or  guardians 11,882 

Placed  by  the  institutions  in  free  homes  including 

those  placed  out  for  adoption. 359 

Discharged  to  take  employment 725 

Transferred  to  placing  out  agencies 1,237 

Transferred  to  other  institutions 1,187 

Returned  to  committing  officers 217 

Left  without  permission 112 

Otherwise  discharged 121 

Died 1,569 

Total 17,409 


In  order  to  compare  the  causes  for  the  dependency  of  children 
entering  institutions  for  children  throughout  the  State  the  follow- 
ing tables  are  appended  covering  the  three  fiscal  years  1914-15, 
1915-16,  1916-17. 
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Concerning  the  five  institutions  in  Utica,  Oneida  County,  tlie 
following  tables  are  appended  showing  the  same  headings  as  to 
causes  for  commitment  of  dependent  children  as  have  been  used 
for  the  tables  covering  the  entire  State.  The  institutions  in 
Utica  are: 

St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  which  during  the  fiscal 
year  1916-17  admitted  77  children  including  readmissions. 

St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home,  which  during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17 
admitted  132  children  including  readmissions. 

St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School,  which  during  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17  admitted  106  children  including  readmissions. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  during  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17  admitted  94  children  including  readmissions. 

Utica  Orphan  Asylum  which  during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17 
admitted  59  children  including  readmissions. 
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It  is  time  well  spent  to  atudy  carefully  the  causes  whicli  iieces- 
Btated  the  commitment  of  the  individual  child  to  the  foregoing 
JBistitHtions  for  childreu  iu  Oneida  County.  Viaualize  from  these 
lows  of  figures  the  homes  which  they  represent.  Picture  the 
Biother's  symptom-behavior  as  she  shows  herself  in  the  list  for 
imses  of  commitment  due  to  the  mother,  and  then  picture  in 
like  same  way  the  conduct  of  the  father  which  led  on  his  part  to 
(be  d^iendency  of  the  child.  Remember  to  think  of  the  word 
? dependent"  in  the  newer  and  broader  sense  aa  of  one  receiving 
■aintenance  through  sources  of  funds  other  than  those  which  in 
9ie  usual  course  of  events  he  would  naturally  receive.  Let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  the  "  dependent  "  is  not  simply  one  supported 
Sgr  public  or  semi-public  philanthropic  money.  The  child  is  not 
I  self-supporting  unit  of  the  community  and  hence  a  child  should 
be  considered  as  a  ''  dependent "  only  in  the  sense  connoting 
parents  one  or  both  of  whom  has  boon  a  potential  economic  liabil- 
ity of  the  State  and  now  finally  in  the  stress  of  mental,  physical 
md  environmental  difficulties  breaks  down  as  a  useful  partner  in 
Ale  family  circle  and  hy  so  doing  passes  at  once  into  the  group 
rf  persons  who  are  actual  economic  losses  to  the  community  and 
who  secondarily  by  their  enforced  withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of 
fbe  producers  involve  tlie  other  wedded  partner  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  their  union.  There  are  transmittaWe  traits  in  ancestors 
iriiich  portend  eventual  difiicultiea  in  the  descendant  individual's 
Itaental  or  physical  make-up:  the  individual  bom  thus  handicapped 
falls  down  in  the  economic  race  for  competence,  he  drifts  to  a  lower 
ype  of  environment;  the  poorer  environment  through  its 
niJiealty  atmosphere,  its  infected  areas,  its  sordid  outlook  acts 
Inttfaer  as  a  moral,  physical  and  mental  depressant;  adeqiiate 
[Bftction  to  the  situation  is  Iwyond  the  powers  of  the  individual, 
he  begins  to  drift,  to  brood,  to  turn  introspective,  fo  seek  an 
Meier  fonimla  of  life;  the  resultant  conduct  represents  just  such 
ibUu  of  further  activity;  he  adopts  a  substitutive  reaction  —  that 
■  he  begins  to  drink  alcohol  or  to  take  drugs  to  escape  reality  in 
(^be  "  the  river  of  oblivion  " :  he  may  see  himself  forever  bound 
p  the  wheel  of  an  intolerable  situation  and  making  no  attempt 
adjustment  on  bis  own  part,  fleea  and  joins  the  ranks  of  the 
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fathers  and  mothers  who  have  ignobly  deserted  their  plain  respcm- 
sibilities.  With  the  breakdown  of  the  weak  member  of  die  family 
the  result  is  as  a  tripod  deprived  of  one  leg,  no  matter  ^diicfa  of 
the  legs  breaks,  the  whole  falls  as  an  inevitable  conaeqnience.  The 
handicapped  individual,  the  drift  downward  in  environment,  die 
failure  to  make  adjustment,  the  mental,  fdiysical  or  economic 
crash,  the  crippled  family  and  the  children.  And  now  what  of  die 
children?  We  see  them  committed  to  the  Home  or  Oij^ian 
Asylum  and  at  once  the  question  comes  up:  '^Why  are  some  of 
these  children  unruly,  odd  or  delinquent  while  otfai^rB  are  not!" 
We  may  safely  answer  that  up  until  tea  years  ago  we  had  no 
real  idea.  We  spoke  vaguely  of  general  dqpravity  or  a  robiut 
virtue  but  not  until  recent  years  did  we  adopt  methods  which 
would  give  us  an  actual  determination  of  the  mental  status  of  die 
individual  Such  a  determination  of  mental  status  does  not  mean 
simply  a  grading  on  a  set  of  **  tests  "  but  a  ccMnprehensive  survey 
of  all  the  factors  which  have  influenced  the  devdopment  of  that 
particular  symptom-briiavior  of  the  individual  vdiich  led  to  oar 
taking  note  of  him.  This  symptom-behavior  then  needs  investi- 
gation through  the  sphere  of  ancestor  influence  as  wdl  as  pre- 
natal and  post-natal  mental  and  physical  devdojmiait  of  the 
personality'  amid  the  iuduences  of  environmoit,  socially,  geo- 
graphically and  biochemically. 

As  to  the  ancestors  of  the  children  admitted  to  orphan  asylums 
in  Oneida  County,  our  tables  have  shown  much  that  indicated 
economic  failure  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  accompanied 
by  speoitic  physical  failure  in  the  sense  of  acquired  disease  or 
disorder.  Of  all  those  who  developed  "  insanity "  let  it  be 
remembered  that  among  all  the  general  admissions  to  hospitals  f<^ 
the  insane  25  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  over  6  per  cent  of  the 
women  (^to  be  quite  conservative)  are  suflFering  from  general 
paresis  —  an  acquired  brain  disorder  caused  by  the  spirochete  pal- 
lida of  syphilis.  One  man  in  every  four  and  one  woman  in  ereiy 
sixteen  is  insane  from  a  strictly  preventable  cause.  Xot  only 
that,  bat  tho  acquiring  of  disease  through  anti-social  sex  conduct 
«t  hmk  a  9tnmg  presumption  of  difficulty  on  the  part  of 

adeq[Qate  adjustment  between  desireB^ 
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needs  and  opportunities  in  their  sex  life,  and  as  questionable 
fonduct  along  these  lines  is  bo  frequently  an  accompaniment  of 
Jefective  mental  endowment  it  ia  justifiable  to  look  ui>on  Buch 
persons  with  some  suspicion  as  a  really  valuable  social  asset 
especially  when  there  are  other  evidences  in  his  life  and  conduct 
of  economic  or  other  types  of  failure  and  especially  so  whenhia 
feymptom-behavior  finally  entails  the  support  of  hia  children  by 
otiiera. 

And  now  of  the  children  of  such  ancestor  stoc^  Naturally 
force  of  circumstances  produces  at  times  in  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  moments  of  stress  which  need  but  one  more  touch  of  unkind 
fate  to  turn  into  an  actual  social,  civic  or  economic  calamity.  In 
such  a  case  the  children  of  the  stricken  parents  would,  in  their 
dependency,  represent  quite  a  different  problem  than  the  children 
of  the  village  ne'or-do-well  who  finally  deserted  his  wife  and 
brood.  This  accotmts  quite  easily  enough  for  those  children  who 
in  determination  of  mental  status  show  high  intelligence  capacity 
and  economic  possibilities.  It  does  not  vitiate  however  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  mental  defect  among 
institution  children  than  among  non-institution  children.  It  may 
well  be  postulated  that  by  the  mere  fact  that  certain  children 
become  institution  charges  that  they  are  therefore  a  special  group 
as  it  were,  segregated  from  a  special  group-type  of  parents.  In 
the  public  schools  there  will  be  found  a  fairly  definite  percentage 
'  of  pupils  who  are  backward  and  grade  repeaters:  of  these  there 
'  will  be  a  certain  fairly  definite  numher  who  are  actually  mentally 
defective,  and  of  these  again  a  certnin  numter  whose  symptom- 
behavior  in  terms  of  conduct  makes  them  "  problems."  In  like 
manner  the  same  applies  to  all  children  in  institution-homes  but 
the  ratio  of  mental  defect  and  mental-defect  combined  with  odd 
I  Or  anti-social  conduct,  will  be  higher  for  the  reason  that  these 
i  mstitution  children  have  developed  their  "  problem "  before 
admission.  This  "  problem  "  was  indeed  the  cause  of  their  com- 
^nitment.  Quite  true,  the  "  problem  "  may  have  been  exemplified 
>  parent  only  but  if  the  child  is  "  father  to  the  man  "  he  ia 
>  deeply  involved  as  the  grandfather  of  his  dad. 
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141  Mental  Examinatioss  Made  at  the  Utipa 
Ohphan  Abtlitm,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  mental  testing  of  141  children  of  the  Utica  Orphan  Asv- 
lum  waa  hegan  tho  latter  part  of  Fehruarj',  1915,  but  owing  to 
an  epiflomic  in  the  institution,  the  work  was  extended  over  into 
December  of  the  same  year. 

Phvaipal  ages  arp  given  in  Arabic  numbers. 

Mental  ages  are  given  in  Roman  numbers. 

Scale  used:    Goddard  1911  Revision. 
By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  Febrvary-Dccember,  1915 


H       NAME 

■IB 

Mmtal 

Qrutu 

— ' 

■  imf™.!..-..- 

H     8/12 

XI  ,8 

7B 

RHponiitd   raadUy  and   )n   good    Urn*   to 
teati. 

i  m,m»le 

10    a/ 12 

IX. 2 

ITS,  fenule. . . 

la  7/  2 

XI, 2 

7B 

173.  mate 

11  10/  2 

IT*.  ai»!e 

8     0/2 

Normal  mafltility. 

175.n.«l« 

VIII.  4 

2A 

Is  sIdw  snd  not  very  obsemug. 

ITO.  foRuUe 

11  11/  2 

x,e 

5B 

Pliins  Ur  work  well  and  work,  with  eon- 

■iJenblg  intorqit. 
Mental  retardation  may  be  due  to  nealect 

177.  ttamU. . , , 

6    4/12 

vii.a 

lA 

H  ihe  h«l  n.;.-er  l»en  to  «:h™l  before 

17B.  iMte 

11    0/ia 

X.2 

4A 

hie  work. 

t».mal<i 

8  10/12 

V,8 

K. 

Form  peraption  not  well  deveJoped.  other- 

lM.i»k 

Bright  and  observing  youngater. 

Ul.  loniile  .    . 

S     S/13 

Nomml  mentality. 

iss,iu>»a>.... 

11    4/12 

1      ^WMl, 

10   a/ia 

IX  :4 

SB 

le  Blow;   dd«  not  uw  eood   jiidgment  or 
plan  his  work  well. 

lB4.inml< 

T  11/  2 

Normal  moatAhty. 

An  IndiltereDt,  slow  and  inatlpnlive  girl. 

185.  [«uto. . . . 

13     1/  3 

US.ii»U> 

13  7>a 

X2 

4B 

IKr.mato 

11     3/  2 

X.H 

aiSS:::: 

taaiuia 

9    3/2 

13  a/12 

VII. 4 
X.8 

Ib 

A  slow,  ■tiueetible  Kirl. 
Used  HK^judgment  on  simple  problems, 
but  Tailed  on  the  slightly  diSnirt  onea. 

13    3/19 

X.4 

3B 

who  will  make  BTerage  progrem  with  a 
little  ipeoisl  attention. 

tn.fmmi*.... 

la  s/12 

X6 

m.»^ 

9    9/12 

VII.  B 

2B 

siderablc  inierwt  Knd  loUowed  djreetlona 

readily, 

mmbi 

n   1/13 

VII.  8 

2B 

ISfL,  S!«'it?^^e^^  ^^'°"  '"*' 

ftaS-.::: 

iS.Kll 

x'l:* 

4A 

Slow,  dull  and  eomexhaC  indifTerelit. 
Somewhat    indifferent;     nientality    beyond 

*.•&. 

13    5/12 

XII. 4 

7A 

13::;^ 

11  10/12 

SA 

Almost  two  years  retarded  mentally. 

wis 

vs;s 

IS 

Careless,  alow  aod^^oUerving:  poor  sense 

of  numbp;  doM  not  r«»>n  <a  pUn  h« 

work  welt. 

JUBMla 

10    B/I3 

IX  4 

2B 

E^ow;  doa  not  rHson  weU  nor  learn  from 

*l.wd» 

«  11/13 

VII  8 

advHOrBd  montally  aooording  to  lata,  but 

it  ia  Ml  there  ii  ■  diaorepancy  in  tbe  age. 

riN-faMh-. 

7  10/13 

VII  8 

lA 

work  well.         ''                                                                     1 

U  11/12 

IX  .0 

ap«L.i 

13   a/u 

X 

Sp««l 

Itaa   advanced  some  mentally  but  ihe  is                        i 
Slow,    inattentive,    unobeerving;    does    col                        ] 

9  11/12 

(■peciiiJ 

■■**'"'■ 

11     1/13 

IX, 4 

lA 

Does  eight  and  nine  year  work  well.     Cu- 
noL  graqi  work  beyond  that. 

■  iKmib 

B    7/13 

IX. 4 

3B 

K  pr.  r«Bata. . . 

14    1/13 

XI. s 

Impulsive,  somewluit  indiflBrent.                                           < 

■,». — u 

13   e/u 

XII 

No^  menlaWy. 

MKtaoato... 

U  10/13 

IX. B 

Spociil 

Very  .low,  poor  »nw  of  Dumber.     Un.id. 

^'^•^ 

■  a/u 

VIII.8 

3B 

Normal      mentality;       appean      defect!  v* 
phytieally. 

d. 

iJ 

Stats  Btuxi>  or  Cmabtik 


M4.  n>*l«. . . 
>tS.t*iB>la  . 


SSl.n*!*... 


I  a/iz 

7  e/ia 

11  T/ia 

13  8/1) 


jbaRTJov:    QoablB    to    n 

pntaks]  ■pplKBtiDD  of  whkl  iba  almilT 

alow  aiid  unobKn-inf.     One  yiw  ntuded 

rats  tally. 
Man  than  oh  r«ar  ■diamd  mBaUIlT 
Oh  Jtmr  nCurte)  mfutally. 
Xwmal  mtoUliiy 


doUllf. 

Briiht.  obacrrmt  roun^ter  of  rxottoil 
TnU  narmal  vicordinA  u  Binat  scale,  bul 
li  handicapped  tq'  a 
abo««d   eonflidflribifl  iotcnal  in 


SI'W  but  ■htn 

Bri^hl.  iib*i«rvlQK  younga1«T. 
I>  quick  sod  fairly  obHr  ' 
Slow  and  unobflcrving;  I 
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TABLE  I 

^ 

CULSSIFIOATION  OP  MxKTAL  AND  PhYSICAI,  AoES  OP  141   ChIX- 
DBEN  IIT  THE  UtICA   ObPHAN   AsYLUM,   UtICA,   N.    T. 

Mental  ages  in  Boman  numerals. 
Physical  ages  in  Arabic  numerals. 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  February-December,  1915 


Mental  Ace 

Physieal  Ace 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

xn 

xn  + 
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6 

3 

1 

3 

2 
4 
4 
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2 
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3 
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3 
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5 

7 

6 

8 

16 

0 

21 

10 

16 

11 
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12 
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13 

10 

14 

11 

15 

5 

18 

8 

17 

1 

Total 

3 

16 

29 

30 

31 

18 

4 

10 
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TABLE  II 

Classipication  op  the  141  TJtica  Orphan  Asylum  Childben 
Showing  the  Number  Retarded,  Number  at  Age  and 
Number  Advanced  Mentally 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  February-December,  1915 
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Retaxded— yean 

Nonnal 
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— yean 

I 
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3 
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21 
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16 

11         

2 

1 

23 

12         

24 

13                 

10 

14         

1 

11 

15                   

5 

16     

1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

17 

1 

Total 

5 

11 

29 

40 

37 

19 

141 
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TABLE  m 

OOMPABIBOS    OF    THE    141    TTtIOA    OsPHAK    AsTTUlI     ChILDBEH 

AiTD  PnBLio  School  Childben,  as  to  ths  Ncxbkb  abb  Pn 
Cbht.  at  Aqb,  Rbtabsed  ard  Advakosp  Mehtaixt 
J3y  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  February-December,  1915 
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TABLE  IV 
Lbhotk  of  Residence  of  the  Same  141  Childbbtt  Coupabkd 

With  Hental  Development 
By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  February-December,  1915 


Numbv  of  rw>  in  Utln  Oiphu  AiHiim 

■uu* 

Normd 

Tout 

W 

i 

at 

IB 

1 

40 

! 

71 

B 
3 

1 

1 

B 

» 



Per  cent,  retarded  of  children  in  institution  less  than  4 
36  per  cent. 

Per  cent  retarded  of  children  in  inBtitution  more  than  4 
13  per  cent 

Per  cent,  normal  of  children  in  institution  less  than  4 
63.9  per  cmt 

Per  cent  normal  of  children  in  institution  more  than  4 
83  per  cent 


years, 

years, 
years, 
yean, 
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TABLE  V 

Bei^tioh  of  Cause  of  Commitment  of  the  Saub  141  Chilt 
DBBN  TO  Mental  Dkvelopmeht,  Utica  Oephan  Astxcm, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
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AH«» 

»dv.ii»i 

IV 

III 

II 

f 

7 

16 

i? 

IT 

■? 

6 

11 

2S 

40 

37 

19 

TABLE  VI 

Classification  of  the  Same  141  Childben  Accokdino  to 
Physical  Age  and  School  Grade,  Utica  Obphan  Astlcu, 
Utica,  N.  T. 


By  Investigator 

Catherine  E 

Conway,  February-December,  1915 
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II 
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I 
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Hi 

77 
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'                                 TABLE  VII 

Cl^fiSIFICATION    OF  THE    141    ChH.DHEN    AcCOEDINO   TO    MeKTAL 

Age  and  School   Ga.U)E,   Utica   Orphan   Abyxum,   Utioa, 
N.  Y. 

By  Investigator  Catherine-  E.  Conway,  February-December,  1915 
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VI 
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vm 

VI 

^ 

10 

14 
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"a 

U'Voo.j 
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s 

10 
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!° 

'* 
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^ 
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u 

jgt««;^^:  :■.■;. 

Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  141  children  or  over  one-third  of 
the  total  nmnber  examined  were  over  the  age  th^  should  have 
been  in  relation  to  the  school  grade  in  which  they  were  found. 


Repght  of  the  117  Mental  Examinations  Made  on  Childees 

AT  THE  HOCSE  OF  GoOD  ShEFHERI),  UtICA,   N.   Y. 

The  testing  of  the  children  of  the  House  of  Gkwd  Shepherd, 
Utica,  N.  Y,,  extended  over  a  period  o£  approximately  five 
months.  The  designation  numbers  of  all  children  tested  with 
their  physical  and  mental  ages  together  with  their  school  grades 
at  the  time  of  examination  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Physical  agea  are  given  in  Arabic  numbers. 

Mental  ages  are  given  in  Roman  numbers. 

Scale  used:  Goddard  1911  Revision. 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  March-October,  1915 
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NAME 

Physical 

Mental 

Grade 

Summary 

311,  finale 

10 

8/12 

VII.  6 

Special 

A  dull,  slow  and  backward  child  who  does 

not  learn  readily  from  experience. 
An  mattentive  and  distractible  boy  with  a 

312,  male 

8 

7/12 

VI. 6 

Special 

• 

poor  sense  of  direotion  and  time. 

313,  female 

10 

4/12 

IX.2 

3A 

Responded  readily  to  the  test  and  used  fair 
judipnent. 

314,  male 

6 

2/12 

VI. 6 

K 

Normal  mentality  with  auditory   memory 

315,  finale 

8 

4/12 

VII.  6 

2A 

and  form  perception  well  developed. 
Attentive  and  observing. 

316,  male 

6 

7/12 

VI 

K 

Reacted  normally  to  tests. 

Although    she    is    retarded    mentally,    she 

317.  female 

10 

6/12 

IX 

2B 

learns  readily  from  experience. 

318,  female 

8 

6/12 

VII.  2 

2B 

Is  slow  to  learn,  but  itppears  capable  of 
comprehending  problems  required  of  a 
child  of  her  age. 

319,  female 

14 

8/12 

X.8 

6B 

Is  self-conscious  and  lacks  confidence  in 
herself,  is  somewhat  indifferent. 

320,  male 

12 

3/12 

XI. 2 

6B 

Is  quick  and  plans  his  work  well  but  is  very 
inattentive. 

321,  male 

9 

VII 

2B 

Is  seriously  handicapped  by  a  bad  speech 
defect  which  will  m  all  probability,  if  not 
checked,  prevent  his  making  normal  pro- 
gress mentally. 

322,  female 

9 

VII.  2 

2B 

Is  quite  slow  and  not  at  all  sure  of  herself, 
is  not  very  observing;  visual  and  auditory 
memory  not  well  developed. 

Is  several  years  retuded  mentally.     Does 

323,  female 

12  11/12 

IX. 6 

3A 

good  nine-year  work. 

324,  male 

10 

8/12 

VI. 8 

Special 

Is  inattentive,  and  lacks  concentration. 
Has  a  poor  sense  of  direction  and  a  poor 
memory,  both  visual  and  auditory.  Is 
not  familiar  with  common  objects  that 
the  average  six-year  child  knows,  has  a 
poor  perception  of  weight  and  form. 
Speech  defect. 

325,  male 

8 

8/12 

VIII.  2 

2A 

Normal  mentality. 

326,  male 

6 

8/12 

VI. 6 

lA 

Although  the  Binet  test  gives  him  a  normal 
mentality,  he  did  not  react  as  well  as 
the  average  six-year  old  child.  Was  in- 
attentive and  used  poor  judgment. 

327,  male 

6  10/12 

V.8 

K 

Normal  mentality. 

328,  male 

6 

7/12 

VI 

Special 

Is  handicapped  by  a  marked  speech  defect. 

329,  male 

4 

10/12 

V 

«  ■  •   ■  •  ^ 

Is  observing  and  attentive;  has  a  fair  sense 
of  direction  and  can  follow  directions 
readily. 

Although  she  is  two  years  retarded  men- 

330, female 

12 

6/12 

X.6 

4A 

tally,  she  responded  readily  and  showed 

considerable  interest  in  the  work;  is  quick 

and  attentive. 

331,  male 

6 

VII 

K 

Bright,  observing  youngster  of  normal  men- 
taUty. 

332.  female 

6 

7/12 

VI. 6 

IB 

Normal  mentality. 

333,  female 

11 

1/12 

IX. 8 

2A 

Judgment  not  good  and  is  slow  to  respond. 

334,  male 

4 

6/12 

IV. 6 

• 

Somewhat  distractible  but  is  quick  to  re- 
spond; imitates  readily  and  follows  direc- 
tions easily. 

335,  male 

10  11/12 

VIII 

Special 

Is  a  distractible,  indifferent,  slow  and  sullen 

boy  with  a  bad  temper. 

336,  male 

12 

8/12 

IX. 2 

Special 

Is  a  dull,  slow  boy  who  is  not  capable  of 
grasping  work  beyond  the  second  or  third 
grade. 

337,  female 

7 

8/12 

VI. 8 

Special 

Does  not  possess  the  information  of  the 
average  eight-year  old  child. 

337,  female* 

8 

2/12 

VIII 

Special 

Developed  a  whole  year  mentally  according 
to  the  Binet  scale  in  six  months  time,  but 
is  still  considered  by  her  teachers  a  proper 
case  for  a  special  class.  Should  receive 
intensive  care. 

*  Re-examined 
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NAME 


340.  male. 

341.  male. 


342,  femak. 
343.f«nM]0. 

344,  male... 


345, 

340, 
347. 


343, 
348. 
350. 
351. 


mxymeal 


353.  male... 
354.f«aial«. 
355.f«ina]0. 
350,  male.. 


4    5/12 

11     1/12 

8    0/12 

0  10/12 


7    8/12 
14 

0  10/12 


11    3/12 

10    1/12 

6    0/12 


0  0/12 

11  2/12 

7  7/12 

7  5/12 

9  1/12 

9  7/12 


Mental 


357.  male. 

358.  male. 


9    8/12 
j     7  11/12 
I     5  11/12  I 
i  12  10/12 

9     8/12 
.   12     3/12 


359.  female 13     4  12 


300,  male.. 
361.  male.. 
302,  female. 


302,  female* 

303.  male 

304.  male 

305,  female. . 
300,  female. . 


307.  female. 


7  9/12 
0  11/12  ; 

8  11/12  . 

9  5/12 


'       0  7/! 2  . 

8  9/12 
I  12    0/12 

9  9/12 

13    8/12 


12    2/12 
9  11/12 


in. 2 

IX. 4 
IX. 8 
VU 


vni.2 

XI. 2 
V.O 


X 

IX. 2 
V.O 


IX. 0 

X.8 

vn.4 
vm 
vin 

vn.o 


1X8 

vn.4 

VI. 0 

vin.8 

VIII 
IX. 6 

X 

vn  4 
^^I  6 

VIU.4 
IX. 0 

V.2 
IX 

\1I.4 
IX.O 

VIU.O 


X 

vn.8 


3A 
2B 

Special 


2B 
OB 


3B 

ial 
K 


3B 
5B 
IB 

Special 
ftperial 


3A 

2A 

K 

Special 

2A 
4B 

Special 

lA 
lA 
SB 

3A 

IB 
2A 


lA 
3B 
3A 


Is  BoC  as  iilMwiiiim  as  thm  aToraae  foar-ynr 
old  dttid:  tafts  '^'^'7  in^ietinrtlr 

pcmetaeal  appfieataoo  of  hla  knowledge. 
Is  an  attentive  and  iilii  lim.  boy  with  good 
both  aaditoi^  and  T»ual. 

which   in    all   prob^iility    pievents   bim 


quite 


nentalitT. 
Is  ahm.  bvt  fairly  aeem 
daD,  does  ntarhawifmi 

moeh 


hj  n  nmAtd 


■PCMO 


Too  Toonc  to 

Kaiiliei.  bat  he 

praouninc  child  mentalljr. 
Reacted  nonnally  to 
Reacted  slowly  to 
Reacted  nacnttlly  to 
AdTaneed  mentally 
A  don  boy  with  Tecy  fittle 


ital  peen- 
to  be  • 


to  tests, 
of 


itnl  prngTfs  in  seTan  mootb 

time,  infakdt  he 

mcBtalhr.    Has 
A  nocmal  bonr  who  plans  his  work  wsQ, 

ons  fair  jortcmunt  and  works  qnii^ly. 
Is  shiw  to  riiiiinii.  bat  is  attentive  and  seems 

able  to  eoneentimte  fairly  weO. 
Sb^tly  indifferent  bat  did  cood  work  ob 

the  tests. 
Very  slow.  defectxTe  boy  who  is  onablc  to 

boMfit    by    formal    training:    does    me- 
chanical work  welL 
A  slow.  setf-cooscaooB  boy  who  seons  unslde 

to  concentrate. 
Has  a  serious  throat  defect  which  makes  it 

difficult  for  him  to  ezpreas  himself,  thereby 

often  caosinc  him  to  lose  the  dnf  t  of  s 

problem  before  he  can  ezpreas  himself. 
Is  mdiff erent,  slow  and  eoMitionaL    Does  not 

learn  readily. 
A  slow.  unofaacrvi]«  child. 
A  bnsht,  obaerriiv  yoai^rter. 
Somewhat  self-conecioas  bat  of  normal  men* 

tahty. 
Is  dow  to  reeporyt.  bat  cazefol  and  accurate 

Adxanoed  more  than  n  year  mepta>>y  io 

six  months  time. 
An  inattentiTe,    dirtnetible    boy.      Hss  s 


IsserioOSly  HanrfMSapp^  Ky  m  wnm,*tmA  tji^fAl 

defect. 
A  slow,   iiiwrfieniint  and  sattsstible  fiH, 

with  Tery  little  power  of  daKrimioataoB. 
Althooch  she  tested  almost  nofmal,  her  re* 

actions     were     t51>ically    aobnormal;    is 

slow  and  indifferent. 
Sk>w,  backward  and  niwrfisei  lii^  c>H,  who 

is  unable  to  make  practicnl  apphcatacA 

of  the  knowledge  she  has  abena^  fsii 
A  slow,  unofaaemnc  and  bi   ' 


to  be  due  to  p^i^esi. 
rather  than  a  fundamental  nwntal  oefeet. 
and  since  he  is  quite  slow,  he  msy  find 
it  diflMalt  to  make  up  what  he  hasabesdy 
talbr. 
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NAME 


370.  fenoale. 


371.  female. 

372.  male... 


373.  female. 

374.  fenoale. 

375.  male.. 

376.  male. . 


377,  male. 


378,  female. 

379,  male. . , 


380,  male. . . 

381,  female. 

382,  male. . 


383,  female. 


384,  male. 


385,  male. . 

386,  female. 


387,  female. 


387,  female*. 


388,  female . 

389,  male. . 

390,  male. . 


391,  female. 

392,  female. 

393,  female. 


394,  male. 

395,  male. 


396,  male. 

397,  male. 


398,  male.. 
398.  male*. 


Phyeical 
ace 


390,  female. 


7    2/12 


9    3/12 
10    8/12 


8  2/12 

13  3/12 

12  3/12 

7  7/12 

9  0/12 

6  7/12 

11  3/12 

8  4/12 

7  7/12 
10  7/12 

10  7/12 

12  8/12 

6  6/12 
10  7/12 

9  9/12 
10  4/12 

12  6/12 

7  8/12 
10  3/12 

10  6/12 
6  6/12 

12  8/12 

4  4/12 

10  6/12 

10  3/12 

6  11/12 

7  11/12 

8  5/12 

12  7/12 


MenUl 
age 


VI. 4 


VII. 8 
IX. 8 


VII.  6 

X.4 

X.6 
VI. 8 

VII. 8 

VII 
VIII.  8 

X 

VI. 6 
VIII. 4 

IX. 2 

XI. 4 

VII.4 
X.2 

VI. 8 

VII.4 

IX. 4 

VIII.  2 
VIII.  2 

VII.4 

VI. 8 

VII.  6 


IV 
VII. 6 


X.6 

VI. 8 

IX 
X 

X.6 


IB 


2A 
4B 


lA 

6A 
4A 

lA 

2D 

lA 
Special 

2A 

IB 

2A 

3B 

4B 

lA 
6B 

Special 

Special 

4B 
2A 

Special 

2A 
IB 
4B 

Special 

4B 

K 

3B 
3A 

4B 


Summary 


Although  she  is  not  making  the  expected 

progress  in  her  sehool  work,  she  responded 

readily  to  the  tests  and  appears  fairly 

attentive  and  observing. 
Somewhat  slow  and  self-conscious. 
Appears  very  much  repressed  which  may 

be  due  to  die  fact  that  he  has  been  in  the 

institution  only  a  short  time.     Reacted 

normally  to  the  tests. 
Is  rather  timid,  but  seems  like  a  child  who 

will  test  normal  after  she  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  institution  and  the  school. 
Quite   excitable    and    nervous,    with    little 

power  to  concentrate. 
Exceedingly  self-conscious  and  slow;  memorv 

both  visual  and  auditory  well  developed. 
It  is   quite  possible  that  he   could   make 

normal  progress  if  his  speech  defect  could 

be  remeoied. 
Like  his  brother,  he  is  handicapped  by  a 

speech  defect. 
Reacted  well  and  in  food  time. 
Is  slow  and  rather  timid  about  attempting 

a  slightly  diffioult  problem. 
Reasons  and  plans  his  work  well,  is  respon- 
sive and  is  a  oareful  worker. 
Is  impulsive,  fails  on  simple  problems  because 

she  does  not  wait  to  hear  all  directions. 
Is  a  very  slow  and  unobserving  child,  with 

memory   both   visual   and   auditory   not 

well  developed. 
Siightlsr  retarded  mentally  but  appears  like 

a  cmld  who  will  make  normal  progress 

when  given  proper  stimuli. 
Responded  readily  and  showed  considerable 

interest. 
Normal  mentality. 
Tested  normal  according  to  the  results  of 

the  tests,  but  she  is  not  making  much 

school  progress. 
A  veiy  excitable  and  indifferent  child,  who 

is   inattentive   and   slow   and   does   not 

apply  herself  to  the  work  at  hand. 
Has  developed  mentally  according  to  the 

tests  in  seven  months  time,  but  is  still 

considered  a  problem  to  teachers.     Her 

conduct  has  not  improved. 
A  slow,  stupid  girl  with  little  ability   to 

reason  or  plan  slightly  difficult  problems. 
Somewhat  inattentive,  but  responded  readily 

to  the  tests. 
A   slow,   inattentive  and   distractible   boy. 

who  does  not  apply  himself  readily   to 

the  work  at  hana.    A  disciplinary  case. 
A  slow,   stupid  girl   with  little  ability   to 

reason  or  plan  ner  work. 
A   bright,   observing   youngster   who   tests 

above  her  physical  age. 
A  dull,  observing  youngster  who  lacks  con- 
centration and  ability  to  reason  or  plan 

her  work. 
Normal  mentality. 
Is  a  slow  and  somewhat  inattentive  boy. 

whose  memory,  both  visual  and  auditory, 

is  not  well  developed. 
Responded  readily  and  used  good  judgment 

with  his  work. 
Bright  and  observing  boy  with  a  good  sense 

oTdirection  and  time. 
Bright  and  observing  boy. 
Two  years  advanced  mentally.     Advanced 

one  year  mentally  in  six  months  time. 
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NAME 

Pby«o.l 

MenUl 

Qnide 

— 

aog.  female* 

13 

a/i2 

XI 

Sl»-i^ 

thighl  B  be  tried  i»  .  regaly  cl«.  -U- 
thoTnli  nhe  w  one  year  roUirdei  nunUlil. 

401.  («m.l« 

lu 

... 

Ii  QuilE  dull   Md  bIdk.  «how>  very  liW« 

pofflibio,  liowevar,  tbu  Iter  reWnUlioo  x 
diie  Id  some  ellenl  lo  Deglect  uul  ft- 

*02.™l. 

» 

0/12 

VI 

SpeoUa 

THWd  normal,  bul  melnd  in  «  ddwHx 

VII 

408.  male 

ObicTviaa  and  atlanlive  t»y  of  namul  ma- 

Eiltemely  Hlf-noneeipia;  ta  quite  nlm  lul 

410.  fsmalB 

Reatlai  riowly  It.  aU  problem.. 

a 

10/12 

IX  B 

° 

'"'" 

Speqi.1 

A  alo»,  baekward  ehild  with  Tin'  lhU> 
kbUIty  Co  plan  taia  work  at  u  »ne^ 

Haa  made  do  rawtal  proaraM  in  lii  mosib 

n 

III  e 

K 

monthi.  tim«.  but  ha  i.  .liU  oouidenil  • 
pmper  Bubjeot  for  a  apscial  daa  bj  f 
Ua^ers.     A  diaoiplitm^cue. 

A  oarcfui  and  euct  worker  but  eHilahl.  >1 

420,  male 

" 

0/ia 

Develnpvd  almwl  a  year  mentally  in  hM 

' 

2B 

Is  attentive  and  attendu  fairly  wrfl  lo  U" 
oork  at  hand. 

" 

2/U 

la  not  observing  and  u  quite  bvAmnl  M'' 

«4.ii«1b 

u 

8/12 

IX.fl 

4B 

la  iuBttentive  and  lai^ki  ooBMnlialiMi: 
GivHi  vety  little  thought  to  hie  worl;  ua 

" 

Ii  inatlantire  and  not  very  oheen'ii*.    " 
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As  a  result  of  their  reactions  to  the  mental  tests  and  an  inves- 
tigation of  their  school  work  and  progress,  eleven  were  found  to 
be  mentally  deficient  or  9.4  plus  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  117 
children,  as  follows: 

No.  324  male  No.  421  male 

368  female  365  female 

352  male  403  female 

387  female  367  female 

356  male  414  male 
393  female 

Twenty-three  children  were  not  making  average  progress  men- 
tally and  showed  this  mental  retardation  in  both  the  mental  tests 
and  in  their  school  work.  They  were  placed  in  the  border-line 
class  rather  than  in  the  class  of  definite  mental  defect,  either 
because  of  their  youth  or  because  it  was  thought  that  by  special 
instruction  and  attention  they  might  be  brought  to  a  point  where 
they  could  take  their  place  among  the  slow  normal  children.  It 
is  felt,  however,  that  after  closer  observation  extending  over  a 
year  or  more,  many  of  these  children  will  fall  in  the  class  of  defi- 
nite mental  defectives.  These  twenty-three  children  were  19.6 
plus  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  117  children;  and  20.7  plus  per  cent, 
of  the  children  excluding  those  showing  definite  mental  defect. 

The  children  in  the  border-line  class  are: 

No.  311  female  No.  319  female 

322  female  326  male 

335  male  337  female 
341  male  358  male 
379  male  391  female 
401  female  424  male 
312  male  321  male 

323  female  328  male 

336  male  338  female 
344  male  366  female 
390  male  395  male 
416  male 

The  number  of  children  who  have  speech  defect  is  sixteen  or 
13.6  plus  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  117  children  examined.     As 
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this  defect  can  be  partially  or  wholly  remedied,  it  would  be  wiae 
to  enga^  a  special  teacher  to  demote  her  time  to  jduime  driOa 
and  throat  e^rcises.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  phtmetice,  dis 
same  teacher  should  form  a  restoration  claas,  the  aim  of  which 
should  be  to  bring  these  children  np  to  grade  as  far  as  posslbla 
The  heritable  as  well  as  the  psycho-neurotic  and  prganic  ele- 
ments in  speech  disorder  should  he  kept  in  mind. 

The  children  whose  speech  defect  is  most  noticeable  are: 

No.  321  male  No.  393  female 

358  male  341  male 

376  mole  365  female 

328  male  408  female 

363  male  344  male 
37.7  male  366  female 
338  male  352  female 

364  male  367  female 


Classification  op  Mental  and  Physical  Aobs  of  117  Chil- 
dbeh  at  the  House  of  Good  Shephgkd,  Utioa,  N.  T. 


By  Invesiigai 

or, 

Catherine  E.  Conway,  March-Octoher,  1915 
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TABLE  II. 

2!l«AS8IFIOATION  OF  THE  117   ChILDBEN  OF  THE  HoUSE  OF  GoOD 

Shepherd,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  According  to  the  Number 
Retarded,  Number  at  Age  and  Number  Advanced 
Mentally 

By  Investigator,  Catherine  E.  Conway,  March-October,  1915 


PHYSICAL  AGE 

Ykajis  Rstardkd 

Num- 
ber at 
age 

Ykabs 
Advanced 

Total 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

I 

II 

4 

a    •    •    • 

•  •    •     a 

•  •    a    • 

a    a    •    ■ 
a     •     a     a 

•  »    •    • 

a     a    •     a 

1 

a     •    a     a 

"  i 

a    a     a    a 

*  *    •    m 

•  a    •    a 

1 

a    a    a    • 
«    a    •    a 

1 

6 
3 
3 
3 
1 

a     •     •     • 

a     a     a     ■ 
a     a     a     a 

•  •    t    m 

2 

1 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

»     9     »     m 

•  •    »     • 

1 

a     •     •     a 

1 

6 

11 

6 

6 
6 

4 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
6 
3 
2 

4 
1 
1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

6 

13 

7 

13 

8 

18 

9 

13 

0 

18 

1 

14 

2 

2 

12 

3 

8 

4 

3 

5 

1 

Total 

2 

2 

18 

19 

42 

21 

10 

3 
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TABLE  III 

Comparison  of  the  117  Children  of  the  House  of  Good 
Shepherd,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  With  Public  School  Children, 
Showing  the  Number  and  Per  Cent,  at  Age,  Retarded 
AND  Advanced  Mentally. 

By  Investigator,  Catherine  E.  Conway,  March-October,  1915 


institution 

Num- 
ber 
teeted 

At  age 

Per 

cent,  at 

age 

Re- 
tarded 

Per  cent, 
retarded 

Advanced 

P^  cent, 
advanced 

owe  of  Good  Shep- 
herd  

117 
1.M7 

73 
1.195 

62 
77 

41 
289 

35 
19 

3 
65 

3 

aUie  sehool^ 

4 

^  Vtcm  Dr.  Goddard's  work  with  public  Bohool  children. 
Sabjeeta  one  year  advanced  and  retarded  mentally. 


Statb  Boakd  op  Gharities 


■(         OB-  Residbnoe  of  the  Same  117  Childkkh  Cohfabed 
1       I  rTAL  Development,  House  of  Good  SnEPHEBti. 

,,  IV.  Y. 

By  Investigator,  Catherine  E.  Conway.  March— October,  1915 


BOMBER  or  V 

=.,™,.v,^ 

ST  ITU  T  ION 

RcUnled 

>,^ 

Adv-und 

,», 

■s 

i 

' 

s 

30 

sa 

a 

. 

3 

J 

" 

20 

Relation  of  Cause  of  Commitment  to  Mental  Developmeut 
IN  THE  Same  117  Childben,  House  of  Good  Shefhxbi^ 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

By  Investigator,  Catherine  E.  Conway,  March— October,  1915 


cause 

YlABB  RtTABDED 
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*** 

'Yeub 
Adtahcid 

TotJ 

V 

IV 
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■ 

II 
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18 
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" 
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10 
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CUSSIFICATION    OP    THE    SaUB    117     ChILDBBIT    AoCOEDINO    TO 

Physical  Age  and  School  Gbade,  House  of  Good  Shep- 
herd, TTtica,  N,  Y, 

By  Investigator,  Catherine  E.  Contoay,  March-October,  1015 
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TABLE  VII 

Classification  op  the  Same  117  Children  AccoEnixa  to 
Mental  Age  and  School  Grade,  HorsE  op  Good  Shephebd, 
Utica,  N.  T. 

By  Investigator,  Catherine  E.  Conway,  March-October,  1915 


MENTAL  AGE 

NoDe 

Sp«»1 

BcHooi.  Grid! 

Towl 

gar 

I 

II 

m 

tv 

V 

vt 
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ToU! 
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21 
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Sr^n  BoAXD  ov  Ciumnajm 


HoMxs  FOE  Ohh^deeh  OB  Qephajt  AsnAiMB  Gumre  wcm  Ebbbv- 
TiAiXT  Koir-DxLnrQumT  Ttfsb,  Situatkd  OuTflnxB  of 
OmeiDA  CouHTT  But  Caxhto  fob  Ohbida  Coubtt  Bssidbhts. 


Rbfoet  of  Thbee  MEirrAL  ExAicnrATioHs  Mabb  ok  Oneida 
County  Childben  at  St.  Patbick's  Obphabaob,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Physical  ages  are  given  in  Arabic  numbera. 
Mental  agea  are  given  in  Roman  numbers. 
Scale  used:  Goddard  1911  Bevision. 

By  Ifwesligator  Jessie  L.  Hernck,  M.  D.,  June,  1916 


NAME 

Phyiiod 
•<• 

M«nUl 

Qndm 

Sumiiutty 

488,iiMlt 

480,  malt 

480,  mftlt 

8    0/18 

16    7/18 
11  10/18 

IX 

XIIplui 
XI 

3 

Hightehool 
0 

Hftlf-orphan.  mothor  dmd.    ThymetX  eoo- 
dition  nomwl.     Montaibr  bnght    De 

Phyaical  oonditaon  not  robust.  Mental 
roMtiona  dear,  bright.    Normal. 

Phyaical  condition  fair,  but  not  atroiig. 
Mentally  bright.    NormaL 

Summary. —  All  normal  and  were  later  discharged  to  relatives. 


Report  of  One  Mental  Examination  Made  on  One  Oneida 
County  Child  Cared  foe  at  the  Oswego  Orphan  Asylum. 
Scale  used:  Gbddard  1911  Revision. 

By  Investigator  Marion  Collins,  June,  1916 


NAME 

Phyifeal 

Monlal 

SmuBftnf 

481,  nala 

18  10/18 

xn 

Phyeleal  eondition  good;  mentally  notmaL 
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Repobt  of  Three  General  Examinations  Made  on  Children, 
Oneida  County  Residents,  at  the  St.  Joseph's  Infant 
Home,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Name: 


By  Investigator  Marion  CoUins,  June,  1916 

Summary 

4:o2,  female.     Infant     Physical  condition  fair.     Mentally  too 

young  for  determination.  Illegitimate  child 
abandoned  by  father;  mother  in  institution  for 
delinquents. 

433,  male.        Infant.     Physical  condition  good.     Mentally  too 

young  for  determination.  Illegitimate  child 
abandoned  by  parents.  Mother  in  institution 
for  delinquents. 

434,  female.     Infant.     Physical  condition  poor.      (Died  ago  3 

years,  5  months.)  Mentally  too  young  for 
determination.  Illegitimate  child  abandoned. 
Father's  address  unknown;  mother  mental 
defective,  was  in  institution  for  delinquents, 
.later  died  at  Eonie  State  Custodial  Asylum, 
July  26,  1917. 


Report  of  Eioht  General  ExA^nxATioxs  Made  on  Children, 
Oneida  County  Residents,  at  the  Gfardian  Anoel  Home. 
Troy,  N.  T. 

By  Invesii(j(dor  Marion  Collins,  June,  1916 


Name: 

435,  femala 

436,  female. 

437,  female. 


438,  female. 


6 


Summary 

Phvsiciil  and  mental  status  normal.  Committed 
for  improper  guardianship. 

Physical  and  mental  status  normal.  Committed 
for  improper  guardianship. 

Physical  and  mental  status  normal.  Doing  high 
school  work.  Committed  as  ungovernable  and 
disobedient  child. 

Physical   and   mental   status   iioriual.      Intelligent 
and  bright.     Committed  for  vagrancy. 
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State  Boabd  of  Chabitdes 


Name: 
489y  femala 


440^  femala 


441,  female. 


442y  female. 


Ck>mmitted 


Intellig<rait 


Summaiy 

Physical  and  mental  atatna  nonnaL     Intelligent 
Committed  for  improper  gnardianahip. 

Physical  and  mental  status  normal     InteUigeat 
Committed  as  juvenile  delinquent 

Physical  and  mental  status  normal 
for  truancy  and  incorrigibility. 

Physical  and  mental  status  normal. 
Committed  for  juvenile  delinquency. 

Summary. —  Eight  children,  evidently  potential  adult  delin- 
quents showed  no  marked  physical  or  mental  defect 

Report  on  the  Total  I^umbeb  of  Children,  Residents  of 
Oneida  County,  Suffering  From  a  Physical  Condition 
AS  AN  Economic  Handicap,  Cared  for  at  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled- and  Deformed 
Children,  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


name 

Addrew 

Admitted 

DisohariKl 

388,  male 

389,  female 

390,  male 

391,  male 

392,  female 

393,  male 

394,  male 

Oneida  county .  . 

Oneida  county .  . 
Oneida  county .  . 
Oneida  county . . 
Oneida  county .  . 

Oneida  county.  . 
Oneida  county .  . 

June  18. 1907 

June  27.  1911 
April   1.  1912 
May  21.  1912 
Feb.  13.  1913 

July  28. 1917 
i^ept.  29.  1908 

Dec.    7.  1907 

Mar.    3.  1913 
In  institution. 
In  institution. 
July     6. 1913 

Sept.  17.  1917 
Dec.  10. 1911 

Absence  of  fibula,  coo- 
genital.  Absence  of  two 
toes.    Club-fooi. 

Infantile  paralysis. 

Knee-joint  disease. 

Pott's  disease. 

Acquired  dub  foot,  result  oi 
n>astic  paralysis. 

Rioketo. 

Congenital  dub-feet. 

Summary. —  Seven  children  from  Oneida  County  have  beffli 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York  since  June  18, 
1907. 

During  the  official  years  1914-17,  there  were  two  children 
from  Oneida  County  in  the  institution  during  each  of  three 
year  periods  mentioned.  The  physical  handicap  was  in  each 
instance  essentially  in  the  nature  of  a  physical  deformity  which 
interfered  with  the  proper  functioning  of  the  individual  as  an 
economic  asset  of  the  State. 
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Refobt  of  the  Total  Number  of  Children,  Residents  of 
Oneida  County,  Suffering  From  a  Physical  Condition 

AS   AN   ECON^OMIC    HANDICAP    CaRED   FOR   AT    THE   NeW   ToRK 

State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Year  1914-15 7 

Year  1915-16 9 

Year  1916-17 7 


Total 23 


Summary. —  Twenty-three  children  from  Oneida  County  have 
been  cared  for  during  the  past  three  official  years  as  the  result  of 
the  physical  handicap  of  totai  or  partial  blindness  which  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  functioning  of  the  individual  as  an  eco- 
nomic asset  of  the  State.  The  State  furnishes  their  tuition,  board 
and  lodging  free  in  the  case  of  twenty  children;  three  were  par- 
tially or  fully  County  charges. 

Reports  of  Seven  Children,  Residents  of  Oneida  County, 
Suffering  from  the  Physical  Handicap  of  Total  or 
Partial  Deafness  and  Accompanying  Speech  Defects, 
Cared  for  in  the  Following  Institutions  for  the  Year 
Periods  1914-15,  1915-16,  1916-17. 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone, 

N.  Y. 

Name:  Summary 

395,  male.        Deaf.    Cared  for  during  the  last  three  official  year 

periods.     Defective  eyesight.     Two  other  cases 

of  deafness  in  the  family. 
Summary. —  One   deaf  case  supported,   part   State   and   part 
municipal  expense. 

Lb  Couteulx  Saint  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Name :  Summary 

396,  397,  398-399,  female.     Four    deaf    children     cared    for 

from  Oneida  County,  four  in 
the  year  1915-16,  and  two  in 
the  year  1916-17. 


Name: 
400,  male. 


lfi4  State  Board  iw  Charities 

Suraniary. —  Four  deaf.  Three  maintained  wholly  by  the 
State;  one  maintained  hy  the  County  during  1915  and  half  of 
1916,  then  becoming  a  State  pupil  the  County  paid  only  for 
clothing  and  the  State  supplied  the  balance  of  cost  of  maintenance, 

Westekn  New  Yurk  Institution  for  Deaf-Mctbs, 

WoCHE3TK8,  N.    Y. 

Summary 
Cared  for  during  last  official  year.  Defective  speech 
and  retarded  mental  development  as  result  of 
infantile  paralysis  whieh  prevented  proper  fitting 
for  Grade  I  at  sm-JkhiI,  Now  age  Nil  is  acquir- 
ing control  of  speech  organs  and  showing  mental 
and  physical  development.  Prognosis  encourag- 
ing. Supported  first  as  an  Oneida  County  chai^ 
itut  win  become  a  State  charge  according  to  stat- 
ute when  reaching  the  age  of  twelve  years,  receiv- 
ing thereafter  both  maintenance  and  cost  of  edu- 
cation. 
401,  male.  Totally  deaf.  Ph\-sicjil  age  over  12,  school  grade 
IV.  Mentally  normal.  Deafness  followed  scarlet 
fever,  ear  trouble  developed.  Prognosis  for  gen- 
eral outlook  fair  as  he  is  learning  agricultural 
work  and  can  communicate  slightly  through 
speech.  Supported  by  the  State  with  the  excep- 
tion of  clothing  which  is  provided  by  Oneida 
County. 
Siinmiar\". —  Two  deaf.     State  charges,  1.     County  charges,  1. 

Summarj'  for  all  institutions  caring  for  the  deaf  children  of 
Oneida  County: 

Seven  children  from  Oneida  County  have  been  cared  for  dur 
ing  the  past  three  official  years  as  the  peault  of  the  physical 
handicap  of  deafness  and  accompanying}  speech  defects,  which 
interfered  with  the  proper  functioning  of  the  individual  as  an 
economic  asset  of  the  State.  By  statute  the  State  furnished  mam- 
tenance  and  education  free  after  the  age  of  twelve  years  with  the 
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exception  of  the  clothing  to  the  value  of  $30.00  per  year  which 
is  furnished  by  Oneida  County.  Between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twelve  the  children  are  charges  upon  the  county.  At  present  they 
are  supported  as  follows: 

State  charges   6 

County  charges 1 

Total 7 


Report  of  one  child,   resident  of  Oneida  County,   requiring 
economic  help  in  an  institution  of  special  type. 


Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.  Y. 


Name: 
402,  male. 


Summary 

Indian  child  having  lost  its  home  due  to  separation 
of  parents  was  placed  in  the  Thomas  Indian 
School  by  a  relative  and  wholly  supported  by  the 
State  during  the  official  years  1914—15,  1915-16, 
1916-17. 

Summary. —  One  Indian  child  from  Oneida  Countj'  has  been 
cared  for  during  the  past  three  official  years.  Cause  of  depen- 
dency: Separation  of  parents.  The  State  furnished  entire  cost 
of  maintenance. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  children,  resi- 
dents or  charges  on  Oneida  County,  in  homes  for  children  of  essen- 
tially non-delinquent  types,  on  the  last  day  of  each  of  the  official 
years,  1914-15,  1915-16  and  1916-17. 


INSTITUTION 


HooM  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica 

Onreco  Orphan  Allium 

8l.  J<xiB*e  Catholio  Orphan  Asylum,  Utica 

St.  JoM|>h'B  Infant  Home,  Utica 

Si.  Joaeph't  Infant  Home,  Troy 

St.  Pfttnek's  Orphanace,  Watertown 

St.  Vineuit't  Induttrial  School,  Utica 

Utiea  Orplian  Aaylum 

Total 


September 

June  30, 

30,  1915 

1916 

128 

115 

1 

1 

146 

130 

108 

101 

3 

3 

3 

3 

79 

84 

103 

104 

571 

541 

June  30. 
1917 


104 


115 

109 

2 


113 
102 
545 
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Statb  Boabd  of  CHABima 


ItoOBT  OP  FlTTT'^HBKX  MbHTAL  EzAlCIHATtOSB  ICaSK  *T  TH* 

Horsa  OP  thb  Good  Shephibd,  Utioa,  N.  Y. 
PhTBicel  ages  are  given  in  Arabic  nnmberB. 
Mental  ages  are  ^ren  in  Roman  nnmben. 
Scale  used :  Stanford  Rerinon  of  llie  Binet  Scal& 

By  Investigators  Mn.  Florence  O.  8.  Fuehbein  and  CaihermB  E. 
Conway,  January  22-FebTvary  19,  1918 


NAME 

Hantal 

Q«d. 

hmsaiy 

^"»!« 

en,  mala 

10    */19 
7    4/11 

vm 

fl/ia 

lO/U 

s 

his  limit  mentaily. 
Like  bis  brotber  aoDean  like  a  bor  wbo  to 

Handicapped  pbynically. 

backward. 

retardation  aa  he  gro»»  older. 
Fei-bie-migded  Eirl.     Mental  acB  abOBt  tin 

Ve""'b"L-a™  me"t3b  '.("^^Iw^ietnally 

I«ble-rninded 
81o».  baolonrd  with  number  agnaa  nsde- 

voloprd. 

'issr"-'  -■"""-— 

ReWrdfd  mentally. 
Uackward  man  tally. 

S^"^^  i.  «d.ool  but  taat.  lairly 

U^  r.robi,l,lj  r««:bei  hi.  limit  liiaDlallT- 
llu  11  innrketj  speech  detect. 

Mental  develipmonl  •low. 

htpbie-mindcJ  eirl. 

-Msntnlly  ilow. 

InBIIo-live  sod  reatleai  boy.  n«da  ■> 
effort  with  the  tliKbtly  difficult  ei«ht  aad 
riin^->r.Lr  .-hi  problf,,,..                   ^^ 

;;'■■'                                    |Imt"mentally. 

Sie,Dial> 

iS-;;;: 

lllll 

1)     4/11 

IX 

10/13 

3/11 

S/11 

mii-io 

9     4/13 

VIII 

a/i« 

BihU 

aa.;;;; 

J|g 

s«l 

lA 

Ml.  malo 

6  »/ia 

III 

4/U 

Sa4.iiiaU 

SST,  lanula. . . . 
338.  lemale. . , . 

7     B/13 
11  11/13 
7    3/12 

V 
VII 

V 

9/12 
0/13 
4/12 

Spadal 

«^>wial 

lA 

33».  male 

10  4/ia 

VIII 

4/12 

2B 

341.  male 

9    8/12 

VI 

8/12 

Special 

Sa?-.::: 

344.  mala 

351.  male. 

7     3/12 

9  7/ia 

11     3/12 

V 

?[ 

10/12 

S/12 

.J 

303.  male 

304.  male 

6S4,  lemale.  - . . 
085.  lemale.... 

7    4/13 

11    9/ia 

9    7/12 

VI 

2/12 

ii 

SSI 

Special 

oMiiemi;:;;: 
i?;:Zt::;::: 

689.  female.  , . . 
oeo,  female..,. 

'IB 

V  II 

V  II 

V  11 

i 

III 

1/12 

8/12 

i 

387.  female.... 

13     7/13 

VI 

8/12 

Spedal 

Reaoliooj    normal    but    la   very    baekwanL 
dut   probablv    to   neiiect    and    irrtuUr 
Bchool  atleodanoe. 

691,  fomale.,.. 
393.  (aoala.... 

10    T/I2 
13     0/12 

VII 
IX 

10/12 
9/13 

Special 

S94.»iiki 

7     3/13 

VI 

4/12 

IB 

8B«.iiu>)a 

13     1/IS 

XIII 

a/13 

OB 

Jnlclliiicnno    hiah.     Conduot   vary   bad   H 

as: 

•!«i 

"« 

j;il 

fi 

The  Cal'sks  of  DKrKNnENcy 


Report  of  Fifty-three  Mentai.  Examinations^ — Conditded 


NAME 

PhyBloal 
MO 

M»nt.l 
■we 

Grade 

eumm.ry 

^Be[ 

ti'M 

a  9/ 13 

VII   B/ia 

XII 

ii 

^°:^^."^E3f 

lIt.[MuU>.... 

StSS:::::: 

8  ii/ia 

V  10/ia 

X    9/13 
Vll  10/U 

IB 
58 

DHtEKliW.     child.     Hsndiwpped     hy      » 
Very     dow     and     dieamy.     Considcnibly 

ass?-.:.: 
SK  *;:::: 

la    i/is 

10    B/13 

7  11/12 

la  9/12 

8  V12 

VIII 
VIII 

VI   e/12 

4B 
SA 

700.  Iem>le       . 
TOl.  Dule     .    . 

S     1/12 

V    8/12 

, . .  /^ 

Diffidsnt  cliil«.     Reactiaiu  slow. 

quidi  Slid  impuliiVB. 
Althougli    tiliclicly    reCsrded    ■nmrdina    to, 
toata  hB  appein  like  ■  luitmal  bay. 

UT.  naie 

0    9/12 

VIII    4/12 

2A 

Of  the  nnnil)er  Ipstol; 
9  are  of  normal  or  uvcrnge  nicntftlity. 
13  are  mentally  retarded. 
19  are  border-line  cases  of  mental  tieficieopy, 
12  are  cases  of  actual  mental  defect. 

Report  of  Forty-one  Mental  Examinations  Made  at  thb  j 
Utica  Oephan  AsYLrM,  Utica,  N,  Y, 
Phyaioal  ages  are  given  in  Arabic  mimltere. 
Mental  ages  are  given  in  Roman  numbers. 
Scale  used:    Stanford  Revision. 
By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conn-ay,  Fehrwjry  2—12,  1918 


Physwl 

i:t 

10/12 

" 

3/12 

in 

4/12 

1 

3/13 

a 

4/12 

in 

14  10/ la 

MUDMl 

Gnd. 

VI   10/12 

ap,™J 

VI  10/ la 

VII   0/ia 

2B 

III    B/ia 

VI     4/12 

Spen^ 

IX  10/12 

SpEDi.1 

IX     4/12 

4B 

IX     7/13 

8p«iJ 

g  ,S;!i 

9p«»l 
Bp««l 

?!:=£:: 


Ugndity.  dcferlive.     l^w  mode  mentally. 
Miad  ruDFtioDi  nDrmallr  but  •lovly. 
Backvacd  mentally,  but  ippaartf  like  ■  boy 

Quick  to  reapi^d  bi]l  do«  oot  pUn  or  nuou 

MeutS^   iluKKiili  and  dull.     IToobMiviai 


Very  si 

Uervdity    defectii 

traclilile  and  ini 

Heredity     defect! 

HaudjoiDpcd  by 

ol  the  l«(i  gbi 

Rhj  loade  no  tioticnbit 
yean,__   Heredi       "  ' 

Bord^ 


liukwiini  meBtdiy  Ibaa  the  niulle 
crcdity  defneUtB. 
lUlly  delmtivD  ipt]. 
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Reprtiir  OF  FoRTT-oNK  Mental  Examinations — Cemdu-Ui 


13     1/13 
7     0;I2 


VII   e/ia 

X   10/13 

viti  II/II 


vn   8/ia 
VI    i/ia 

VI  10/12 


1 

11/13 

nil 

2/ia 

VII 

4/ia 

VI 

8/ia 

XI 

a/ia 

I  QDnnHl  ftc«irtiiae  to  tarti. 
UutabLa    id    lome    revpecu,     R<«dt    Tvy 

poorly,  VorabulKry  bmitrd. 
McQl^Uy  defective  boy  who  data  not  vkpl 
hioiK^U  ID  new  aliutioiu  mdily.  Vo- 
fftbuljuT  b«ll«f  Umn  Uut  of  the  ayerifF 
boy  of  bd  type 
Border-line  eaae  of  bhuik]  defioeney.  Effort 
poor-     Reftdinc  pooTr 

Slvlil  •pttdt  deleeL  Oiitnrtible  tod  in- 
ftttenlive.     RoAeliou  infuitile. 

Very  ^loir  itiid  UDobevrruw:  bppwb  luufale 
lo  curt  (he  menu]  effort  ei]ieeled  of  i 

Bulcwud    menuily      Rautcd     dovly    to 

Uuidiupped  by  ■  bad  epeecb  defect      ?iiiy 

Heredity  defect lye. 


May 


■?!!?J 


ID  loo 


Ilerid- 


Excnvdin^    bJov    And    duKsiAb    toe. 

Heredity  defective. 
MenuUy  definitive.     Heredity  poor. 
Mentally  twckward. 
Delinquent  type  of  a  bbckwLrd  boy- 
DelectiTem     -  " 


a  like  ■  child  m 


:sp'- 


Botii  dI  thiM  ban  mm  uapromin 

aud  will  probably  ebowfieater  reianunoa 

an  they  Erov  afder.     Heredity  defwuve. 
Ructiona    very    ilov:    heavy    eUlid    tnx 

menlAllv. 
Appoara  bngbter  than   the  naulti  el  tbc 

teeta  indicate,     Fetber  erimibKliatie. 
liigkec    meatsl    pnwwes    fairly    well   <!>■ 

veldped.     Father  rrimiiialiHtic. 


Of  the  mimlier  tested : 

9  have  definite  mental  defect. 
12  art"  border-line  etises  of  tnentol  deficiency. 
15  are  mentally  retarded. 

3  are  normal  mentally. 

2  are  mentally  retarded  hnt  l>e<'auBe  of  an  age  diserepancy  the 
intelligence  (juotient  eoidd  not  be  aseertained. 
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Kepobt  of  Fobtt-foue  Mkntal  ExAMiNATroNS  Made  at  St. 
Vincent's  Industbial  School,  Utica,  N,  T. 

The  selection  of  the  boys  to  be  tested  was  made  by  the  Principal 
of  the  school  and  by  the  Investigator  who  took  those  boys  who 
were  three  or  more  years  retarded  according  to  school  grade. 

Physical  ages  are  given  in  Arabic  numbers, 

^Eental  ages  are  given  in  Roman  numbers. 

Scale  used :    Stanford  Revision. 

Bji  Ivvestijjator  Catherine  E.  Coiuvwij.  Fehniary-March  21,  1918 


loidB.     Menially 


Hu  pnibabljr  rtacl 
Baa  beeo  in  tha  tl 
Falhar  deesrWil  U 

Teeth  ' '     " 


unble  KulfhiiuoD  type.    Tongue 

and  ocnrrod,  due  prnbably  lo  the 

"■eutillty  lini- 


VIII 

9/ia 

IX 

i/ia 

VI 

o/ia 

Vil 

2/ia 
a/ia 

VII    */12 

viii    o/i: 


'u  eiKipined  mentally. 
linqueDt.     Uoredity  bad.     Liko 
It,  W  not  luode  any    menUl 


Suggmible.     Re- 


inebriatH.    Cbild    ii    iLaw,    glol 
indiflereot.     Mentally  unprumisin 

low,  backward  boy. 

>efective  pbygically  and  mentally. 


Bientally.    Appean  liks  a  boy  who  v 

ahow  greater  retardation  aa  he  ffrowa  old 

Father  aleoholic.    Mother  inunond.      Ch 

not  wiVLiw|f  much  progr^B  mentally. 
Hervdity  bi^.    Defective  iDontolly. 
Heradity  bad.     Da[eclire  mentally.     Co 

preheoaiop  poor,    Hm  a  good  uBderHtai 

ins  ol  languaie. 
Memory  ^,     glow  io  lue  of  norda.  I 
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Repobt  of  Fobtt-foub  Mental  Examdcatioiis — Camdnded 


NAME 


768. 
7«7. 
708.iiwl«. 


787,  nwl*.. 

769.  male. 

770,  male. 


771,  male. 

772,  male. 

773,  male. 

774,  male. 
253.  male. 


775.  male. 

776,  male. 

777.  male. 

778,  male. 

770,  male. 
788.  male. 

780,  male. 

781,  male. 

782.  male. 

783.  male 
7M,  male. 


785,  male. 

786,  male. 


12  10/12 

8  10/12  I 

9  6/12 

14  11/12 
12     1/12 


13  2/12 

14  10/12 

11  6/12 

12  11/12 

12  10/12 
16  0/12 

11  10/12 

12  3/12 
14  6/12 


14  11/12 

or 
13  11/12 
11     2/12 


13     2/12 


14     4/12 

or 
13     4/12 


VU    4/12 

VU    6/12 

IX  10/12 

IX    7/12 

VU    6/12 
Vni     1/12 

Vn    7/12 

VI    8/12 

vn    8/12 

IX  10/12 
IX  11/12 

VII  8/12 

IX  1/12 

VI  2/12 

VIU  8/12 

IX    4/12 
VI     7/12 


2 
1 

6 


8 
3 

2 
1 


5 
3 


3 

5 

1 
5 

3 
3 


blue 
Abililjr  InMtad. 
Baek  of  head  Alt. 


Meotalitylaritad. 


to 
aato 


at 
of  birth. 


far 

I  of 


IX     4/12 

2 

VII  10/12 

2 

VII    8/12 

5 

X    5/12 

3 

VII     8/12 

3 

VIII     5  12 

2 

IX 

2 

peeuhar  eapremMm,  alight  fai 
Both  parenta  have  boHi  m  jail  for 
tioo.    Mother  haa  boHi  in  a 
inebriatoa.    Cliild  ia  a  bocdar^na 

mental  defifieacy. 
Mother  deeerted  family.    Child  Jhb 

little  ability  to  plan  or  reaac 

mentally.     Ma^  be  an  ate  dieercpancy. 
Mentally     defective.     Reactiooa     typiaOy 

feeblenninded.    SiUy  grin;  ehort  ffeatwei; 

black,   choppy   hair;   ahooldere  atooped; 

gait  awkwara. 
Siater  a  monm.    Child  ia  baekward  bat  not 

mentally      defectira.     Rtapoumr^      and 

prompt. 
UnreepooaiTe,      unobeerrinc      and      dolL 

Vocabulanr  limited. 
Heredity  bad.     Diatraettble  and  inattentnre. 

Xumber   aenae   limited     Comprehenaoa 

poor. 
Mother  immoral.     Father  deeerted.     Better 

vocabulary    than    usual    for    hia    dbut. 

Backward  mentally. 
Father  deeerted.  mother  and  sister  mentally 

d^cient.     Unresponsive,  timid  and  slow. 

Mentally  unpromainc. 
Heredity  bad.     Sug^an  and  slow  mentally 

£»li«ht  speech  defect.    Teeth  irT«cahu>  and 

worn. 
Both  parents  alcoholic.     Mother  immoral 

Quite  unpromising  mentally.     Reaction! 

slow. 


Of  the  number  tested : 
30  are  considered  to  have 
8  are  border-line  cases  of 
5  are  mentally  retarded. 


definite  mental  defect, 
mental  deficiency. 
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Bepobt  op  Tbirty-one   Mental   Examinations  Madb  at  St.  | 
John's  Catholic  Obphaw  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Phyeicil  ages  are  given  in  Arabic  numbers. 
Mental  ages  are  given  in  Roman  mimbers. 
Scale  used ;    Stanford  Revision. 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conwn.y.  February  21  to  March  5, 
1918 


^r: 


Na.  tmtlt. 


(iy»ii»l  MBntsJ  Gntdi 


9  10/ IS 

13  i/ia 

8  li/ia 

B  B/12 


8  s/ia 

ID    3/13 


IS  10/12 

IS  10/13 

10/13 

13  10/13 
-■     1/12 

13  10/13 


llftodicHPPed     phvBic^lly, 
Mrntnlly    unprdmbdllB       Slight    ■ 
Rendity     tnd.     Eidtibla 


J 
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Of  the  number  (31)  tested: 
2^1  are  considered  to  have  definite  mental  defect 
5  are  border-line  cases  of  mental  deficiency. 
3  are  mentally  retarded. 

2  test  almost  normal  but  both  show  peculiarities  of  conduct 
which  make  them  almost  as  great  a  problem  to  the  insti- 
tution as  those  who  are  more  backward  mentally. 


Report   of  the   Five  Mental   Examinations  Made  at  St. 

Joseph's  Infant  Home,  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

Physical  ages  are  given  in  Arabic  numbers. 
Mental  ages  are  given  in  Roman  numbers. 
Scale  used :    Stanford  Revision. 

■ 

By  Investigator  Catherine  E.  Conway,  March  6,  1918 


NAME 

Physinil 
age 

Mental 
age 

Grade 

Summary 

674,  male 

675,  male 

676,  female .... 

677,  male 

8     1/12 

6  1/12 

7  0/12 
6     9/12 

IV     6/12 

III     6/12 

IV 

III     6/12 

1 

1 
1. 

ThiB  child  hat  been  almost  toUlly  Mind 
since  birth.  B»At  improved  some  tt 
present.  Mental  development  probsUy 
retarded  because  of  this  phvsiQal  handiesp. 
Quite  unpromising  mentally. 

Although  ^tiite  young  this  boy  is  quite 
unpromismg  mental^.  DistraetiUe,  in- 
attentive, not  familiar  with  oommoo 
objects,  does  not  take  simple  direetioos 

Appears   ouite   undeveloped   mentally  aad 
physically.    Comprehension  poor.    Does 
not  adapt  herself  readily  to  new  situations- 
Comprehension  poor;  does  not  take  directioos 
readily,     does    not     understand    aiouw 
conversation.    Speech  defect,  unfafniiar 
with  common  objects.     Facial  ezpresMon 
blank.     Heredity  poor. 

Of  the  five  children  tested: 

4  have  definite  mental  defect. 

1  is  a  border-line  case  of  mental  deficiency. 


The  Delinquent  Child 
Actual  amd  Potential  Social  Liahiliiies 

The  definition  of  the  delinquent  is  of  greater  difficulty  than 
appears  at  first  thought.  L^ally  they  have  in  conduct  trans- 
gressed  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  statute  books.  From  the 
medico-psychological  viewpoint  the  delinquent  is  the  person  who 
has  been  unable  to  make  an  adequate  balance  of  the  affairs  of  life 
ae  the)'  unrolled  before  him,  and  as  a  result  his  symptom- 
behavior  takes  on  the  aspeet  of  pathological  conduct.  His  con- 
duct, i.  e.,  his  "  primes"  represent  in  him  the  final  budding  and 
ultimate  flowering  and  fruition  of  all  those  biochemical  processes 
received  as  heredity,  developed  through  the  period  of  adolescent 
personal!  ty-mak Id g  and  used  as  the  I-myself  of  that  individual 
in  hia  struggle  with  the  organic  and  inorganic  atresses  of  the 
world  of  reality. 

To  adequately  present  the  causal  factors  of  any  delinquent  act 
■we  must  search  then  for  (1)  the  precipitating  cause  which 
accounts  for  the  final  crash;  (2)  the  cotiiribuHng  cause  as  repre- 
nnted  in  the  general  status  of  organ  weakness  in  that  individual, 
irhi<^  accompanying  and  partly  directing  the  main  trends  of  the 
mraonality  tends  to  shape  8\'mptom-behavior  into  fairly  classifi- 
able ruts  of  conduct:  (-"i)  determiners  (dominant  traits)  or  lack 
Af  determiners  frocessivp  traits")  received  from  ancestor  germ- 
jdasm  for  ultimate  social,  economic  or  biologic  success  or  failure. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  any  one  individual  delinquent  may  have 
die  essential  causal  factor  for  his  particular  failure  as  a  social 
asset  spring  from  either  field  1,  field  2  or  field  3  as  just  outlined. 
Indeed,  not  only  may  the  causal  factor  loom  large  in  any  one  of 
fiiese  fielda  but  it  must  also  I>e  remembered  that  all  three  of  these 
fidds  may,  and  probably  do,  have  an  almost  equal  share  in  the 
final  crash.  And  further,  (here  are  cases  when  through  a  sort  of 
prepotence  of  causal  force  in  one  or  all  of  these  three  fields  the 
final  delinquency  stands  out  as  particularly  amazing  especially  as 
Tiewed  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary  prudence  and  nfFoctive 

hihitini).     What  is  the  practical  value  of  this?     Simply  that 

each  delin()uent  should  be  treated  by  society  on  the  idea  that  his 

[173] 
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delinquency  is  the  end-product  of  individual  consciouB  needs, 
and  subconscious  wish-trends  developing  in  a  personality  make- 
up bearing  certain  definite  limitations  from  ancestor  heritage. 
What  does  this  imply  f    That  society  must  cease  to  generalize  in 
its  care  of  the  antisocial-  and  substitute  instead  the  actual  deter- 
mination of  the  mental,  physical  and  economic  status  of  each  such 
person.    Having  done  this  it  must  then  proceed  to  separate  the 
different  groups  of  offenders  and  to  s^grcigate  and  further  care  for 
them  according  to  their  needs  and  capabilities.     The  delinquent 
is  an  individual  having  had  to  make  adjustment  to  certain  definite 
problems.    His  symptom-behavior  while  perhaps  quite  justifiable 
in  his  own  eyes  is  looked  upon  as  repr^ensible  by  our  social  order 
and  he  thereupon  comes  under  the  ban  of  the  law.    That  there  is 
a  broad  and  misty  border-line  between  conduct  which  is  eminently 
sensible  and  normal  and  between  that  which  is  ''shady"  and 
near-brother  to  "  crime ''  no  one  will  deny.    We  have  all  peered 
over  the  fortifications  of  our  own  social  righteousness  from  time 
to  time  and  gazed  wonderingly  into  that  exciting  no-man's  land, 
and  if  we  withdrew  our  gaze  and  marched  on  again  with  the  great 
bulk  of  our  neighbors  we  were  called  a  safe,  normal,  well-balanced 
citizen.     Here  and  there  a  man,  or  a  woman,  or  a  child,  gazing 
into   the  forbidden   land,    runs   away   from   home   or  comrades 
seeking  —  what?     Seeking  to  find  in  conduct  that  which  would 
satisfy  the  urge  of  ego  —  the  deeply  buried  trends  that  are  person- 
ality itself.     The  actual  "  crimes  "  that  result  are  in  many  cases 
the  accident  of  circumstances  of  the  moment.     Running  away 
from  home  may  be  the  expression  of  a  means  for  getting  away 
from  an  undesired  or  intolerable  situation  there,   as  well  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  some  other  subconscious  wish  not  directly 
associated  with  the  home.     No  one  starts  out  to  do  wrong  per 
se.    He  starts  out  as  the  result  of  inner  urge  to  so  change  his 
environment  that  he  will  be  happier.     Through  mental  defect, 
physical  weakness,  pathological  types  of  personal  make-up,  organic 
failures,  overwhelming  stress  of  environment  and  a  combination 
of  circumstances  he  cannot  change,   his  attempt  to  realize  the 
happiness  found  in  wish  fulfillment  fails  and  then  comes  the 
crash.     Symptom-behavior  is  from  that  instant  on  the  ultimate 
end-product  of  all  that  the  individual  has  been  developing  into  up 
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to  that  moment.  The  more  mentally  or  phyaically  defwtive  they 
are,  the  more  inadequately  will  they  reftct  to  the  demands  of 
reality  facing  them.  Some  reaction  must  take  plnoe.  That  which 
takes  place  in  certain  cases  we  connote  "  delinqiienry."  or 
"  crima" 

Let  ufl  not  think  of  one  person  aa  "  normal  "  and  as  such, 
immnne  to  breakdowns;  or  that  another  person  is  "  insane"  and 
thus  set  apart  in  a  queer  and  unknowable  way;  or  thai  a  third  is 
a  criminal  and  "  delinquent  "  and  as  such  is  to  be  thrust  out  of 
the  pale  of  all  human  contact.  Let  lis,  rather,  think  of  all  of  us 
as  just  human  beings,  each  showing  a  certain  level  of  quanlitnfire 
intelligence  capacity  and  an  accompanying  quaUiaiive  affective 
component.  Neither  factor  ever  exists  alone.  The  relative 
*  amount,"  as  it  were,  of  each  of  these  factors  ia  variable 
toward  the  other,  hence  all  sorts  of  shading  of  the  combination  of 
the  two  can  take  place.  Quantitative  intelligence  has  to  do  with 
the  facts  of  ideation.  The  qualitative  affective  component  is  the 
dynamic  force  which  nii/.^  accompany  every  "  idea  "  which  we 
have.  The  value  of  the  affect  aft  to  any  specific  idea  either  con- 
■cious  or  subconscious  may  vary  from  just  above  nothing  to  the 
most  extreme  d^^ree.  But  at  leaat  tiovie  trace  of  the  qualitative 
affect  component  must  be  in  every  mental  process  or  else  the  idea 
Qould  not  stay  with  us  and  continue  to  e.\ist.     The  fixation  and 

lassembling  of  perceptive  impressions  into  a  final  group  of  usable 
saaociated  ideas  is  inconceivable  without  postulating  the  con- 
comitant and  always  present  affect  component.  In  looser  terms 
we  speak  of  the  mental  defective,  referring  hero  esjientially  to  the 
qaantitative  intelligence  defect;  and  to  the  "temperamental" 
personal ities,  with  or  without  mental  defect, —  the  "  impossible  " 
people  who  are  neither  actually  insane  nor  fools.  These  latter  — 
tiie  temiieramentals,  the  oddHiticks,  the  headstrong,  imgovemahle 
ebild,  the  unsympathetic  "  misunderstood  "  person,  the  spirit  for- 

•*ver  at  war  with  the  world  of  things  as  they  are — -these 
Bolsheviki  of  the  social  standards^  these  are  the  affective  devi- 
Mies.     They  are  the  "  temperamentals  "  who  may  or  may  not  be 

raientally  defective  from  the  quantitative  standpoint.     The  [HTsim 

%ho  becomes  delinquent  through  sheer  quantitative  intelligence 
Isfect  may  or  may  not  show  affect  deviations.     This  brings  us  to 
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the  conaiiieratioii  of  the  fact  that  there  are  mental  defeetivee  who 
show  a  very  good  affect  balance,  ^"hen  they  are  simple  mental 
defectives  —  i.  e.,  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  is  low  —  they 
require  simple  segregation  and  custodial  care  and  are  not  espe- 
eislly  prone  to  antiaociid  acts  except  as  the  dupe  of  some  vicious 
lijader.  When  the  mental  defect  ia  not  ao  had  and  if  affect  balance 
(inhibitory  discretion  and  control)  is  good  then  that  mentally 
ilefective  person  will,  under  training  suited  to  his  capabilities,  be 
an  economic  asset  of  society  as  one  of  the  lowly  manual  laborers 
of  the  world. 

But  the  moment  that  there  comes  imbalance  between  affect  com- 
ponent or  affect  iidiibition  in  relation  to  general  ideation  (quan- 
titative intellifjeuce)  then  comes  symptom-behavior  inimical  to 
society.  It  is  in  the  differentiatiim  of  these  points  that  those 
who  are  inclined  to  scoff  at  laboratory  methods  for  intelligence 
determination  make  their  greatest  mistake;.  How  trite  become 
the  statements.  "  Why  he  is  a  very  knowing  criminal  —  he  doesn't 
show  anything  by  your  Binet-Simon  scale."  Quite  true,  but  why 
neglect  the  determination  of  his  affect  status.  It  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  latter  that  much  of  onr  future  work  must  proceetl  if 
it  is  to  bo  of  practical  value  to  the  courts  and  society  at  largei 

It  is,  then,  the  affect  component  of  our  everyday  intellectual 
life  that  drives  us  "to  do  things;"  and  it  is  evident  that  patho- 
logical deviation  in  tills  same  affect  component  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  significant  findings  among  the  delinquent.  In  fact 
we  uifiy  siiy  it  is  always  the  finding  except  where  symptom- 
behavior  depended  upon  mental  defect  (quantitative  intelligence 
defect)  so  gross  as  to  make  the  individual  dupe  a  mere  babe  to 
his  exploiters  in  crime.  Barring  these  last  then,  we  should  seek 
for  affect  deviations  in  all  our  old  and  antisocial  types.  And  just 
here  let  it  l>e  said  that  deviations  being  found  Jn  the  affective  fiel<l 
makes  it  quite  to  be  expected  that  there  should  exist  along  with  it 
but  not  necessarily  parallel  to  it  deviations,  or  defect  in  the 
quantitative  intelligence  field  as  well.  Hence  we  find:  (a)  Delia- 
quents  with  quantitative  intelligence  defect  as  the  outstanding 
feature;  but  with  good  affective  balance.  This  is  the  type  of  the 
simple  d\i]U> —  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  wrong." 

(h)   Delinquents    with    quantitative    intelligence    defect    aad 


affective  deviation.  The  low  grade  habitual  r.ritninal  who  is 
quite  un teachable  beyond  the  simplest  things,  and  is  iinreform- 
ahle. 

(c)  Delinquents  with  little  qnantitative  intelligence  defect  but 
with  much  affective  deviation.  The  "'  clever,"  good-appearing, 
heartless  tyjie;  a  constant  grief  to  their  families  for  their  lack  of 
desire  to  do  better. 

(d)  DeliiupiPnts  with  normal  or  super-normal  quantitative 
intelligence  capacity,  \vith  fairly  good  affective  balance.  The 
type  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  law  due  to  the  urge  of 
unconscious  trends  and  badly  handled  mental  conflicts.  They 
respond  to  means  for  unloading  the  mental  burden.  Psycho- 
analysis and  intensive  personal  attention  is  necessary.  They  are 
the  type  who  malie  the  glorious  reformations.  Their  symptom- 
behavior  although  classed  as  a  delinquency  is  closely  akin  to  a 
psychosis. 

(e)  Delinquents  with  normal  or  nearly  normal  (but  verj"  rarely 
indeed  as  super-norma!)  quantitative  intelligence  capacity,  but 
with  marked  affective  deviations.  This  type  is  the  intelligent 
talker  but  utterly  vicious  and  heartless  actor  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  Cunning  and  rutheless  they  are  an  ever-present  danger 
to  society  as  long  aa  they  live  and  should  be  permanently  segre- 
gated as  abnormal  psychotic  types. 

(f)  Delinquents  who  may  or  may  not  show  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect,  with  or  without  marked  affect  deviations;  but  whose 
Bymptom-hehavior  is  colored  by  the  neui-o-psychotic  elements  of 
epilepery  which  may  exist  quite  unrecognized  by  the  family  and 
gmersl  public.  The  relationship  between  the  mental  mechanism 
for  the  production  of  an  epileptic  seizure  and  the  symptom- 
behavior  of  dementia  praecox.  parapheiiias  and  allied  pyschoses 
dependent  upon  deviations  in  personality  and  reaction  to 
UDhealtby  buried  trends  nmst  always  be  kept  in  mind, 

(g)  Delinquents  whose  symptom-behavior  is  the  result  of  a 
pure  pff>'cho8is  of  an  essentially  non-organic  type.  The  revenge 
Crimea,  the  office  and  prison  paranoiacs,  "  Jack  the  rippers,"  sex 
crimes,  assaults  with  desecration,  the  jwychasthenics,  the  incui^ 
able  grouchee,  the  antisocial  grudges,  the  sensitive,  the  finicky,  the 
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arsonites^  the  kleptomaniacs,  all  repreeeiLt  an  individual's  leae- 
tion  to  the  buried  trends  of  his  mental  lifa 

(h)  Delinquents  whose  symptom-behavior  is  the  result  of  a 
pure  psychosis  of  an  organic  typa  The  grandiose  financier  who 
becomes  the  embezzler  and  is  found  to  suffer  from  general 
paresis.  The  assaults  occurring  in  alcoholic  delirium  and  the  sex 
trends  in  the  senile  deteriorations  are  further  ezamplea  The 
peculiar  fabrications  of  a  psychosis  of  the  Korsakoff  type  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  self-pleasing  flights  of  fancy  seen  in 
the  pathological  lying  of  the  more  essentially  developmental  defect 
conditions. 

(i)  Delinquents  who  are  normal  persons  acting  through  quite 
conscious  motives  for  ulterior  purposes.  There  are  not  many  of 
this  latter  type  in  civil  life.  The  exigencies  of  war  brings  them 
out  more  forcibly  than  anything  else. 

(j)  Delinquents  who  are  normal  and  are  victims  of  ciream- 
stances.  These  are  much  more  rare  than  we  formerly  thought 
Poor  judgment  as  shown  in  symptom-behavior  connoting  crime 
and  delinquency  is  of  itself  presumptive  evidence  of  mental  defect 
or  disorder  and  should  be  so  considered  until  disproved. 

For  administrative  measures  the  whole  mass  of  delinquents 
(who  are  not  classed  as  actual  felons)  are  divided  into  those  16 
years  of  age  or  less,  and  those  over  16  years.    This  differentiation 
is  made  on  the  grounds  of  separating  those  who  are  essentially 
children  from  those  of  more  mature  years.    It  is  on  this  account 
that  some  of  the  individuals  exfiCmined  for  this  surv^  are  cared 
for  in  institutions  designed  primarily  as  homes  for  children, 
others  in  institutions  caring  specifically  for  delinquents  who  are 
children  and  others  again  in  institutions  for  delinquent  types 
of  more  mature  years.     The  personal  viewpoint  of  the  judge 
ordering  the  commitment  also  makes  it  difficult  to  accurately  sift 
out  those  cases  committed  to  institutions  who  have  shown  actual 
delinquencies  and  are  committed  as  such,  and  the  actual  or  poten- 
tial delinquent  child  who  is  committed  on  the  all-embracing  term 
of  improper  guardianship  and  is  thus  saved  from  the  stigma  of 
being    legally    classed    with    the    more    definite    delinquencies. 
Further,  for  the  purpose  of  a  survey,  the  age  of  the  individual 
has  little  to  do  with  the  possibilities  of  future  usefulness  as  a  civic 
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aaaet  as  all  this  depends  upou  the  quantitative  intelligence  and 
qualitative  affect  deviations  preaent  in  the  personality.  If,  aa  ib 
believed  to  be  true,  the  main  trends  of  life  are  well  laid  down 
before  the  age  of  seven,  and  if  potential  delinquents  show  up  in 
sj-mptom- behavior  from  the  earliest  years  of  sehool  life,  and  that 
practically  alt  actual  delinquents  have  actively  entered  upon  their 
career  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  then  it  is  realized  how  import- 
ant becomes  the  early  determination  of  such  potentialities  and  the 
mapping  out  of  a  course  of  procedure  for  such  an  individual  which 
will  assist  him  in  overcoming  handicaps  handed  down  from 
ancestors,  mental  conflicts  engendered  between  the  wishes  of  per- 
sonality and  the  forces  of  environment  and  the  iinding  of  outlets 
useful  to  society  for  activities  which  would  otherwise  be  mis- 
directed and  lead  to  odd  or  delinquent  conduct. 

To  the  psychiatrist  the  problem  is  rendered  easier  if  the  facts 
ea  to  mental  needs  of  the  individual  can  be  obtained  when  the 
6r8t  BTniptoma  of  dissatisfaction  with  society  as  at  present  con- 
stituted appear.  The  determination  of  the  mental  and  physical 
status  shouid  then  Im;  mwde  and  the  causes  of  the  antisocial  con- 
duct ascertained  in  order  that  by  their  removal  the  individual 
may  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  useful  citizen  and  future  ditficultiea 
of  a  like  sort  obviated. 

Some  of  the  children  previously  listed  in  Homes  for  Children 
in  Oneida  County  have  committed  delinquencies  hut  all  were  of 
such  a  minor  type  that  the  committing  officers  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  conmiit  them  to  institutions  for  the  more  hardened 
types.  The  delinquents  of  Oneida  County  of  this  latter  sort 
were  for  the  most  part  committed  to  institutions  lying  outside  the 
hordera  of  the  county.  The  tables  which  follow  deal  with  these 
u  contrasted  to  the  children  in  Homes  for  essentially  non-delin- 
I     quent  types  situated  within  Oneida  County. 
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Report  of  Theee  Mental  Examinations  Made  on  Delet- 
QUENT  Children,  Residents  op  Oneida  County,  at  Thb 
Guardian  Angel  Home,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Scale  used:    Goddard  1911  Revision. 
By  Investigator  Marion  Collins,  December,  1917 


name 

Phyaioal 

Mental 
ase 

Summary  " 

443,  female 

444,  female 

445,  female 

10 

14  6/12 

15  9/12 

Approxi- 
mately X(7) 

VIII 
VIII  2/5 

(Not  tested  owing  to  bavins  been  diseliarged.) 
Phyiioal  condition  fair.  Mental  atatns  aeemed 
good,  intelligent.  Committed  for  truancy. 
Father  in  jaU.    Mother  dead. 

Physically  undersued.  Mental  defect.  lo«r-srade 
moron.  Incest  with  brothers.  Committed  is 
ungoTemaUe  and  dieorderly.  No  grasp  qb 
meaning  of  her  conduct. 

Physical  health  not  bad.  Mentally  defective.  low- 
grade  moron.  Now  in  fourth  grade  in  school. 
About  five  to  six  school  years  retarded. 

Summaxy: 

3  delinquent  children. 

1  mental  status  unascertained. 

2  low  grade  morons. 


Report  on  Thirteen  Delinquent  Children,  Residents  of 
Oneida  County  Cared  for  at  the  Shelter  for  Unpbo 
tected  Girls,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

For  the  year  period  1914-15,  7  girls  were  cared  for;  for  the 
year  period  1915-16,  »3  girls  were  cared  for;  and  for  the  year 
period  ending  June  30,  1916—17,  3  girls  were  cared  for;  a  totil 
of  13,  all  of  whom  were  cared  for  as  charges  on  Oneida  County. 

A  summary  of  these  cases  shows: 

Admitted  July  1,  1914  to  June  30,  1915. 

Name:  Cause  of  Commitment. 

446,  female.     Bad  influence  at  home.     "  Mother  mental  defec- 

tive.    Father  epileptic  and  alcoholic" 

447,  female.     "  Ungovernable,'^  and  delinquent. 
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448,  female. 


449,  female. 

450,  femala 


451,  female. 

452,  female. 


Name: 
453,  female. 


454,  female. 


455,  female. 


Name: 
456,  femala 


457,  female. 

458,  female. 


"  Immoral."  Transferred  from  another  institu- 
tion for  delinquents.     Sex  offender. 

"  Demoralizing  influences  at  home." 

"  Mother  deserted  her,  father  alcolohic."  This 
girl  was  placed  out  in  a  private  home  but  ran 
away  with  a  married  man  and  was  arrested  and 
committed.    Sex  offender. 

"  Father  dissolute,"  mother  dead.  This  girl  was 
ungovernable  and  a  sex  offender. 

"  Father  irresponsible."     Mother  dead. 

Admitted  July  1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916. 

Cause  of  Commitment. 
Mother  alcoholic  and  "  dissolute."     The  girl  was 

removed  from  home  on  account  of  evil  home 

environment  and  delinquency. 
Sister  of  No.  450,  female.     Mother  had  deserted 

them  and   father  waai  alcoholic.      Her   sister 

eloped  with  a  married  man.    This  girl  removed 

from    home    on    account    of    "  demoralizing 

influences  "  and.  delinquency. 
Father  alcoholic  and  mentally  defective.     Mother 

dead.     Removed  from  home  on  account  of  bad 

influences,  and  delinquency. 

Admitted  July  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917. 

Cause  of  Commitment. 

Mother  and  father  mental  defectives.  Delinquent. 
This  girl  was  transferred  here  from  another 
institution  for  delinquents. 

Family  history  unknown.  Delinquent  who  was 
transferred  here  from  another  institution. 

Family  history  unknown.  Girl  was  "  ungovern- 
able," and  delinquent. 
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Report  of  Three  Mental  h^ 

QUENT    ChIUOREN,    ReSIULN  I 

Guardian  Anoel  Homk. 
Scale  use<I : 

By  Investigator  Mftv 


.^   XkiTE  ON    ChILDRE5 

.21a  -Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


.c'TSlOIl. 


^iril,  1915. 


Summary: 

3  delinquent  d' 

1  mental  statrr^ 

2  low  gradf 

Report  on    T 
Oneida  C'- 
tected  g i 

For  the  v.  .,^ 
year  period 
period  end^ 
of  13,  all  ■ 

A  sumr 


Name: 

446,  fe 

447,  ' 


name 

Fhymcal 
ace 

>r 

443,  female 

444,  female 

445,  female 

10 

14  6/lli 

15  9/lL' 

Phynoal  health  noi 
Cmnmitted  udaluh 


High-|rade  imbecile.  Coo- 
at.  Her  eister  is  a  cms  of 
eared  for  in  an  anetitatioa  for 


Mentallv,  no  mariced  de* 
•a   juTenile   delinqueat,  •• 

OD  other  <^iildi«n.  Her 
defect  and  two  lMt>then  an 


Mentally,  no  marked  de- 
•a  juTenile  ddinquent.  Wa 
of  orphan  aeylum.      Mother 


oe  3215  sibling  showing  mental 
ji:^igenoe  defect.     One  of 


^  *^L^^!Ai:Tyr  Children,  Residents 
■pv  V^2B5  Cared  for  at  the  State 
:.  ^os^x»L,  Industry,  N.  Y. 


-tft? 


,'Viis' :. 

.-ViJW  JIX 

n:5 


Year  period 

July  1. 

1915,  to 

June  30. 

1916 


t-^ 


41 


16 


Year  period 

July  1. 

1916.  to 

June  30. 

1917 


32 


3^^^^   -.r   n 


iissirution,  the  following 
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I  of  aatisocial  conduct  had  as  outstanding  oom- 
( the  following : 

Cases 

I  habilti . 
!  defect  of  maxked  intensity . 
I  dcfoet  characterized  aa  "  alow  men- 
Uity  "  . 

Mental  defect  with  psychosia 1 

k  

Total:     Mental  defect i7 

Epilepsy 2 

PhysicaT  disease  as  economic  handicap 0 

Physical  condition  as  economic  handicap: 

Defective  vision 11 

Defective  hearing 8 

Total:     'Physical  handicaps 19 

Dependency  related  to  parental  causee: 

Parents  separated 8 

Parents  alcoholic 14 

Parents  "  brutal  " 5 

Parents  dead 17 

Parents  "  n^lected  " 23 

Parents  "  immoral " 16 

Parents  mental  defect  or  insane 5 

Unascertained 1 

Total 89 
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Report  of  the  Mental  Examination  of  -12  of  the  Forego™. 

i 

89  Children,  REsinENra  op  Oneifia  CorsTY. 

Dntii.  fitmished  mid  examination  itwde  hy  the  staff  of  the  Slalf 

, 

Afiricultiirai  and  Industrial  School.  Industry,  X.  Y. 

Soale  used:     Goddard  1911  Revision. 

name 

Phyeirs! 

McrnUl 

Summwy 

-If 

B«C 

459,  male. 

" 

Normal 

wia  arrcated  for  truancy  and  for  burilarv.     Bi>  > 
Fnmfortable  home  in  nogd  laraiion.  but  naresii  ma- 
oot  control  him-     Father  an  Atn.enian.  c^  tead  lad 

4S0,  male..    .. 

,» 

VIII 

An  intellieenl  bny.      Father  is  Dutch,  can  read  anl 

Home  pooTand  ehildrenVd  been  (SSS'tor  in  >ht 

I'areats  are  Armeniana,   could  read   and  write,  'an 

„■„.,.., 

• 

vm 

Arrested  once  lor  itea'.ing  before  he  e«me  lo  the  Soh«l 
Father  an  Armenian,  could  read  and  write.  m«kr>u 

Home  very  bwl  and  deatitut*,  lowst  ham*  emirm- 
aitMtcd   onee  before  be   came    to   Ibe   iiwtilulii* 

ISZ,  mal-... 

IS 

XII 

Ht.  Vmeenfs  Home  one  month.     Fair  mentality,  bai 
was  a  truant.      Father  an  Italian,  illiterate  aad  i»- 
tamperate.     Mother  dead  four  jwre. 

leaving  home,  and  had  been  in  St.  Vhmaft  Si^f 
lor  one  year-     Father  an  Italian,  reada  Ita&an.  i»<l- 
erale  drinker.      Mother  lUlian.  illiterate.  nutdecaW 
drinker      Nine  children  In  the  family.     Hnme  fu 

in  Auburn  prison. 

4.13,  male 

12 

IX 

Four  children  in  the  family.     Had  been  arreeled  It™ 
times  for  truancy  and  beini  nul  at  niibt.     Hal  poK 

arretted  lor  beine  out  niahts  and  was  x-nl  to  Ibe 
Troy  home.      Father  German,  teadi  English  airf  ■ 

Intemperate,     Mother  an  Armenian,  temperate,  w 

read  and  write. 

Fair  mtelligcnoe.     Five  ehddren  in  the  family:  bone 

a  moderate  drinker.      Mother  an  Italian,  illiteiaf: 

4».  male 

IS 

' 

ssSrSffi-sr;: 

4M,  male 

XIII 

4B5,  male 

11 

IX 

did  not  look  alter  tbeboy.     FarenU  Italian,  illilsnu 

ParenU  AuKtrisn^PDliih.     Father  can  lead  and  wnW- 

Physical 

Mental 

•«" 

age 

Wl, female 

,. 

.,u 

X    8/12 

Admitted  February  S,   1812.  from  Utica^  trained  and 

Admitted  March  12.  IBIB.  charn  vagrancy.  Hod 
been  lured  from  home  by  an  older  woman  and  be- 
came a  iMsi   offender.      Apprehended  i  a   New  York 

satisfactory  progreas  in  her  training  and  clasea  in 

OMOciationi.  Memory  good.  Lacking  in  stability. 
InduMrial  work  will  be  her  ptovince  and  may  develop 

► 

mother  is  ■  oei  offender.    While  the  girl  was  working 

is  handicapud  by  mental  delect  and  does  not  advann 
well  in  Irainiog  and  cIooki.  Physically:  Bad  heart: 
vision  coneoled  by  glauei.     Mental  testa  show  fair 

able"to  ^eTiIent  of  her  capability.^" A  sister  'also  in 

Sunimarj' : 

Three  delinquent  children  examined  and  ail  are  found  to  be 
of  the  moron  type. 

Repokt  of  Three  Chiloren,  Resii>ents  of  Oseita  Countt. 
Caked  foh  at  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan, 
N.Y. 

Data  furnished  and  mental  euminationa  nude  by  the  staff  of  the  institution 


NAME 

Phy«cal 
age 

Mental 
age 

Summary 

r 

11/  3/13 

n«Si'" 

Father  n  prison  for  forgery.  Physical  tealth: 
bahavior:   sudden   changes   of  lemper.      Discharged 

r 

10 

Sr.^lr^to''do""^Phist!"h^!?h'T5r''  M^^ 
clear  and  intedigent.    Diacharged  <o  go  home  and  U 

h- 

15     112 

milled  March  IS.  IB  16;  charge,  ungosemable. 
Father  separated  from  wife  and  deiwrleJ  the  child. 

heallli  g.Kid.  Menially  soemed  dear  and  intelligeot. 
Discharged  to  return  t.)  Ulica, 

mary: 
^S  children: 

1  "  dull  nonnal." 

2  coudition  unascerta.ined, 


i 
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Report  on  Fourteen  Children  or  Young  Adults,  Residents 
OF  Oneida  County,  Cared  for  at  the  Guardian  Angel 
Home  and  Industrial  School,  Troy,  Jf .  Y. 

During  the  oflScial  year  October  1,  1914  to  September  30,  1915, 
13  individuals  were  cared  for. 

During  the  oflScial  year  October  1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916,  7 
individuals  were  cared  for. 

During  the  oflScial  year  July  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917,  5 
individuals  were  cared  for. 

This  is  a  total  of  25  persons  cared  for  in  the  last  three  oflScial 
years,  and  represents  14  individuals. 

Examincbtion  and  reports  on  the  foregoing  fourteen  individudh. 

The  data  here  given  was  taken  from  the  records  of  each  indi- 
vidual commitment.     Scale  used:    Goddard  1911  Revision. 

By  Investigator  Marion  Collins,  December,  1917. 


name 


r)14,  female. 


513,  female. 
512.  female. 


Physical 
age 


Mental 
age 


Summary 


20 

5/12 

IX    4/5 

18 

6/12 

XII  plus 

18 

4/12 

IX    2/5 

Committed  at  15  years  for  juvenile  delinquency.  CouM 
not  then  speak  English.  Had  large  eroeoienoe  u> 
vice.  Acquired  Engliah  in  training  school;  is  now  in 
sixth  grade.  Works  nicely.  Diagnosis  resen'ed  tf 
language  difficulty  makes  her  appear  backward. 
WiU  probably  develop  further.  _ 

Committed  at  16  years  for  truancy  and  incorrigibility 
Father  appears  to  have  deserted.  She  is  now  in 
eighth  grade  school  work.     Mentally  normal. 

Committed  at  13  years  for  improper  guardianship 
Has  one  sister  wno  seems  brighter  than  this  firl. 
Physically,  short,  heavy;  shows  nervous  instability. 
Answers  to  tests  show  scattering.  Self-conscious. 
Subnormal  mentality. 


Summary  of  3  cases  examined : 

Border-line  (1  may  clear  up  with  diminishing  language  diffi- 
culty)    2 

Normal 1 


Total 


0 


Of  the  remaining  11  cases  the  following  history  was  obtained 
but  no  determination  of  mental  status  made. 
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II 


female. 

female, 
female, 
famala 


Summary 

Committed  at  15  years.  Physical  comlltiou  good. 
Mentally  "  intelligent."  Cause,  juveuile  de- 
linquency. 

Committed  !i4;e  15.  Physical  condition  good. 
Meutaily  "  iutelligent."  Committed  for  im- 
proper guardianship.     Discharged  to  go  to  aer- 

Committed  age  12.  Physical  couditiou  good. 
Mentally  "  iutelligent"  Committed  for  desert- 
ing home  anti  keeping  bad  company.  Dis- 
charged to  father. 

Committed  age  17.  Physically  "  healthy."  Men- 
tal condition  "  intelligent."  Cause,  vagrancy. 
"  Not  immoral." 

Committed  age  10.  Physical  health  fair.  Mental 
state  "  fair,"  F"nther  in  prison  for  rajie.  Child 
committed  for  truauey.  Discharged  to  aunt 
to  go  out  of  the  slate. 

Conunittcl  age  20.  Physical  condition  '■  healthy." 
Mentally  "  intelligent."  Committed  as  return 
from  parole  on  account  of  bad  companiouship. 
Discharged  to  aunt. 

Committed  age  15,  Physical  condition  "healthy." 
Mentally  •"intelligent."  Committed  as  "held 
for  witness;  not  believed  to  he  immoral." 

Committed  age  KJ.  Physical  condition  "  healthy." 
Mentally  "  intelligent."  Committed  for  petit 
larceny.     Paroled  to  father. 

Committed  age  14.  Physical  condition  "healthy." 
Mental  defective.  Committed  as  juvenile  de- 
linquent. "  Wr.'i  absolutely  ungovernable." 
Prognosis  had.  Does  not  react  well  to  routine. 
Has  been  in  four  institutions.  Will  n«ed  per- 
manent custodial  e&re. 

Committed  age  13.  Physical  condition  "good." 
Mental  condition  "good."  Committed  for  petit 
larceny.     Discharged   to  mother  to  go  out  of 


I 


the  Btata 


J 
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521»  female.     Committed  age  12.    Plq^ieal  oonflitioiL  **  nonniL'' 

Mental  condition  ^'normaL"     Ommiitted  for 
petit  larceny.    Diaehaiged  to  go  out  to  servioa 

Snmmaiy: 

Marked  mental  defect,  custodial  type 1 

Mentally  **  intelligent/'  but  all  actual  or  potential  de- 
linquents         10 

m 

Total 11 


Public  Chaboes  from  Oneida  Coitntt  REMAoaNO  nr  Hoxn 
FOB  Children  of  the  Delinquent  Type  on  the  Last  Dat 
OF  Each  of  the  Official  Yeabs  Specified. 


iNfirnruTiON 


80^1916 


Jnam 

ao»i9ie 


Hat 

ao,iu7 


Birinhira  Industrial  Farm.  Cuiaan 

Quardian  Antel  Home  and  Induatrial  School.  Troy. . . 
Sodelar  for  tbe  Protoetion  of  Dflatttuta  Roman  Gatholie 

Children.  Laekawanna 

N«w  York  SUta  Training  School  for  Girls.  HudMm. . . . 
House  of  Refuse,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City. . . 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School.  Industry . . . 

Total 


1 
S 


10 
44 

M 


a 

7 


S 

f 


2 

8 

27 

46 


I 
I 

42 


I  The  Mental  Defective  ^H 

'Seonotnic  Limitation  and   Wastage  —  Institutional  Cases 

We  now  take  up  the  couBideratioii  of  that  claaa  of  potential 
endents  whose  handicap  lies  essentially  in  the  field  of  the  gross 
ms  of  quantitative  intelligence  defect  and  who  are  commonly 
ken  of  as  the  feeble-minded. 

II  previous  sections  of  this  article  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
jnecessity  of  distinguishing  between  actual  quantitative  intelli- 
jae  defect  and  those  deviations  in  the  affective  sphere  of  nieiital- 
Vjirhich  as  the  dynamic  driving  force  of  ideation  determine 
Etiee  and  antisocial  conduct  in  the  general  symptom-behavior 
1^  individual. 

jnasmuch  aa  all  ideation  in  order  to  be  fixed  in  memory,  sub- 
i  to  recall  and  useful  for  ultimate  performance,  must  be  accom- 
lied  by  the  affect  component  specific  for  that  particular  concept, 
(dlows  that  the  affect  component  always  exists,  whether  with  or 
hout  psycho-pathological  deviation. 

tiere  presence  of  affect  does  not  depend  upon  variations  in 
pttitative  intelligence  capacity  on  the  one  band,  nor  do  mere 
aations  in  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  imply  per  se  either 
fA  balance  or  deviation. 

(deation  and  its  accompanying  affective  or  feeling  tone  compon- 
)must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  separate  but  co-related  entities 
{;  intellectual  Ufa  Either  or  both  may  show  variations  which 
Id  marked  set  up  psycho-piithological  reactions  inimical  to  the 
nee  of  society.  These  almomial  variations  most  often  run  as 
Irara  a  parallel  course  which  means  that  the  resultant  sjTnptom- 
{(BTior  of  an  individual  so  atilicted  would  be  such  as  to  necessi- 
I  his  withdrawal  from  society  as  an  economic  asset.  However, 
•  of  these  components  may  be  more  affected  than  the  other 
ptli  in  the  ultimate  analysis  produces  the  two  extreme  types  of 
i  individual  dependent  from  causes  esBontially  mental  (but  not 
■  to  an  acquired  psychosis)  i,  e.  (1)  the  person  showing  a 
jtrtted  degree  of  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  with  an  affect 
[nnent  showing  no  marked  deviation  and  having  good  inhibi- 
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tory  powers;  and  {2)  the  i>ersuii  showing  slight  if  any  (juautila- 
tivo  intelligence  defect,  with  an  affect  component  showing  msirkeil 
deviation  and  [xior  iuhibitoiy  jjowers. 

The  realization  of  this  differentiation  in  the  causal  factors  foi 
ayinptom-behavior  of  little  or  no  economic  value  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  practical  administration  of  the  whole  problem 
of  mental  defect. 

The  comprehensive  grasp  of  these  facta  will  determine 
success  or  failure  of  vocational  work,  parole  activities  and  coloni- 
zation schemes.  An  individual  to  succeed  as  an  economic  unit 
must  have  a  certain  basic  quantitative  intelligence  level  and  in 
addition  an  affective  component  witlioiit  psjcho-pathological  devia- 
tion or  mai'ked  loss  of  inhibitory  function.  When  he  is  not 
possessed  of  these  basic  essentials  he  will  not  show  results  from 
training,  ho  will  always  need  specialized  supervision  wherever  he 
may  be,  and  also,  he  will  never  he  able  to  develop  as  an  economie 
asset  of  the  Stata 

The  following  tables  show  individuals,  residents  of  Oneida 
County,  who  were  cared  for  in  State  or  private  institutions  for 
the  mentally  defective.  In  a  general  way  all  of  theee  individuals 
showed  gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect  which  rendered  it  | 
inad^nsable  to  allow  them  to  continue  on  without  specialized  super- 
vision. The  affective  deviations  were  variable.  When  ecrtrerae 
they  were  noted  in  the  summary  of  the  case.  Field  work  on 
ancestor  stock  was  done  in  every  instance  where  the  people  were 
reasonably  accessible.  Ancestor  facts  were  recorded  when  actu- 
ally obtained  by  interviews  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  died, 
when  in  our  judgment  the  informant  was  deemed  to  be  worthy  of 
credence.  In  the  case  of  others  who  were  living  but  who  coiiM 
not  be  reached,  our  practice  was  to  record  them  as  unascertained 


Report  on  Forty-four  Cases  of  Mejihi  Df^ect,  Residents  of 
Oneida  Coimfy,  Cared  for  ai  the  Rovie  State  CustcditH 
Asylum*  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Case   and  field  work  by  Investigators   Collins,   Conwav  and 
Ellin. 
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Suiomariee  and  anal^^es  made  by  C.  L.  Carlisle,  M.  D., 
Director. 

The  original  records  of  ali  our  cases  are  available  to  those 
interested  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investiga- 
tion, ytate  Board  of  Charities,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  analyses  attempt  to  point  out  the  heritable  groups  of  unit 
characters  which  have  determined  the  symptom-behavior  of  the 
recorded  individuals  and  which  enter  into  the  causal  coustellation 
of  the  particular  defect  or  disorder  of  the  patient's  case. 

Case  No.  526  —  Female 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  7,  individuals  noted  311, 

The  family  history  has  been  traced  back  340  years.  The  orig- 
inal immigrant  to  this  country  had  4  children.  One  of  these 
mated  and  their  seventh  child  mated  and  had  8  children  which 
Oon'titutes  the  first  fraternity, 

Fratemiiy  I  with  consorts,  9  members,  all  said  to  be  normal. 

Fraiemity  II  with  consorts,  IS  members,  all  said  to  be  normaL 
The  child  of  one  of  these  came  to  New  York  State  as  an  early 
Mttler  and  founded  the  third  fraternity. 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  21  members.  Of  these,  1  was 
probably  insane;  1  was  insane;  1  was  alcoholic. 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  45  members.  Of  thcee,  1  was 
"  not  very  bright  "  (had  no  lunlerstanding  of  language,  would  use 
words  which  he  did  not  understand;  was  undoubtedly  a  mental 
defective);  1  was  insane  in  Utica  State  Hospital;  1  was  insane; 
1  was  alcoholic;  1  was  a  mental  defective  (odd  con<Iuct  and  poor 
jndgment)  ;  2  were  female  sex  offenders. 

Fraternity  V  with  consorts,  53  members.  Of  these,  1,  the 
mother  of  the  patient,  was  probably  insane  ("  verj'  peculiar  "  and 
probably  also  a  mental  dcfei'tive) ;  2  others  were  insane;  5,  all 
■ibH,  children  of  one  of  the  insane  members  of  Fraternity  IV, 
were  neurotic  types;  1,  the  father  of  the  patient,  was  a  mental 
defective;  1  was  an  epileptic;  1  wns  tubercular. 

Fraternity  VI  with  consorts.  41  members.  Of  these,  1  was 
tubercular;  1  was  insane;  1  was  a  mental  defective;  1  was  anti- 
•ocial,  a  criminal-emhezzler  with  odd  conduct,  "  nervous "  and 
iyperkinetic  and  1,  the  patient,  was  a  mental  defective. 
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Fraternity  VII  with  consorts,  29  members.  So  far  symptom- 
behavior  seems  normaL 

Remarks:  "  They  were  all  right  morally,  but  some  of  them 
were  a  little  funny  in  their  heads  —  just  common  ordinary  pea- 
pla"  There  is  an  unusual  number  of  cousin  marriages,  4  such 
matings  in  Fraternity  III  and  1  in  Fraternity  IV. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  patient. —  Father  a  mental  defective  mates 
V-20  who  was  probably  psychotic  ("  very  peculiar ")  and  also 
who  showed  a  mild  type  of  mental  defect  Three  children  by  this 
mating.  Sibs  VI-28  supposed  normal ;  VI-30  criminal,  embezzler^ 
odd  conduct,  "  nervous,"  hyperkinetic. 

The  patient. —  Bom  1862,  Xew  York  Stata  Mental  defect 
noticed  since  childhood;  learned  to  read,  is  irritable,  passionate 
temper  if  crossed  but  usually  amiable,  at  times  gushing  (mood 
labile  with  moderate  hyperkinesis) ;  clean  in  habits. 

Cause  of  mental  defect:  From  father's  side,  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect  and  affective  imbalance.  From  the  mother,  herit- 
able groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine 
quantitative  intelligence  defect. 

Case  Xo.  527  —  Male 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  5,  individuals  noted  114. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  6  members.   Xo  abnormalities  noted. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  22  members.  Of  these,  1  was  neu- 
rotic; 1,  husband  of  the  preceding,  was  "very  nervous  and  high 
strung;"  1  was  neurotic;  "nervous"  and  developed  cancer;  1 
was  "  not  industrious  and  did  not  often  work,"  his  family  was 
supported  by  his  brothers  (lack  of  initiative  and  ambition);  1 
was  a  hardy,  competent  immigrant ;  1  was  very  religious  and  "  easy 
going." 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  34  members.  Of  these,  1  was  a 
rather  stingy  type,  very  independent ;  1  was  insane  in  Utica  State 
Hospital  but  recovered  (a  benign  psychosis  on  a  basis  of  deviations 
in  personal  make-up)  ;  1  was  "  a  splendid  man,"  l)ecame  alcoholit* 
and  syphilitic,  developed  paresis  and  was  insane  in  Utica  State 
Hospital  (an  organic  psychosis  due  to  acquired  infection);  1' 
sister  to  the  preceding,  "  worried  so  much  over  him  "  that  her 
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|l|K)6itioa  cJmnged  and  she  died  of  tubercuJosiB  as  did  also  2 
ber  siW  (tliis  fraternity  showed  organ  weakuesa  in  the  marked 
Bceptibility  to  succumb  to  ordinarj'  bacterial  infection  and  also 
awed  deviations  in  make-up  with  difficulty  of  adequate  adapta- 
n  to  conflicts) ;  1  was  "  very  eccentric  "  and  had  physical  defect 
\  eleft  palate  and  harelip  (deviiationa  in  personal  make-up  and 
to  phyaical  developmental  defect) ;  1,  a  sib  of  the  preceding,  has 
pn  around  the  world  twice  (initiative  and  wanderlust) ;  1  died 
lane  in  a  State  HospitaL 

■Fratemiiy  71'  with  consorts,  29  menihers.  Of  these,  1  was 
(lild,"  went  far  away,  separated  from  wife  (tendency  to  wau- 
jrlust  and  sex  conflicts) ;  1  went  far  west  (tendency  to  wander- 
^)  ;  1  was  "  the  black  sheep,"  sib  of  the  2  preceding,  was 
hobolic  (substitutive  reaction)  showed  lack  of  sex  inhibition. 
Berted  wife,  married  again  unlawfully  and  committed  suicide. 
B8  considered  insane.  He  was  the  father  of  the  patient  (defi- 
(Dcy  of  inhibition  in  sex  life  and  poor  adjustment  with  suicide 
bicates  deviations  in  make-up  related  to  a  psj'chosis) ;  1,  the 
Kent's  mother,  was  considei-ed  normal ;  1  was  a  very  fat  man 
fegan  weakness  on  the  side  of  metaholism) ;  1  was  secfusive,  not 
Bnk  in  make-up;  1  married,  deserted  for  2  years,  came  back 
Id  later  came  and  went  on  impulse.  Died  away  from  home  on 
A  of  these  trips  (wanderlust) ;  1,  wife  of  the  preceding,  "  nearly 
it  her  senses,"  broke  down  and  waa  cared  for  in  a  general  hos- 
ul,  never  particularly  efficient  and  later  lived  iu  poverty 
forder-line,  showing  difficulties  in  mental  adjustments  and 
pier  low  economic  etficiency  at  all  times  suggestive  of  intelli- 
Uce  defect). 
\FraternUij   T  with  consorts,   23   members.     Of  these,   1,   the 

fent,  learned  to  read;  has  seclusive  make-up,  bad  heart,  wan- 
I  away  (mild  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  de\-iation8  in 
iBonal  make-up  suggestive  of.psychosis,  suggestion  of  attenuated 
iDdeTlQst) ;  1,  his  only  full  sib,  finishefl  one  year  high  school, 
BervouB  temperament "  hut  not  mentally  abnormal,  slight  build 
^«ically,  efficient  worker,  courteous  and  likable;  the  2  half- 
pa  of  the  preceding  are  normal;  1  was  a  female  sex  offender 
ttli  ill^itimnte  pregnancy  cared  for  in  County  Home,  Rome 
ntdencv  Hssociated  with  sex  offense) ;  1,  a  male  sex  offender, 
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cohabited  with  the  preceding^  never  nuqried  her  (illiurtratixig  male 
sex  o£Pender,  not  dependent,  entailing  dependenqr  of  consorti  tlie 
O06t  of  which  he  never  afisumes) ;  2  sibe^  (father  showed  wando^ 
Inst  and  desertion  and  mother  bordei^line  defect  with  poor  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  in  fratemily  IV)  always  lived  in  poverty  (indi- 
cating mental  defect,  quantitative  intdligence  type^  a  recessive 
trait) ;  2  others  were  probable  cases  of  mental  defect 

Bemarks:  There  are  an  unusual  number  of  persons^  sibs  in 
one  fraternity,  who  succumb  to  ordinaiy  bacterial  infection,  L  a— 
one  exitus  from  acquired  qrphilis  developing  an  organic  psychosis 
with  death  (infection  plus  deviation  in  personal  make-up  showing 
lack  of  sex  inhibition  and  wanderlust) ;  one  eodtus  f  rcmi  tubercu- 
losis associated  with  a  psychotic  type  of  personal  reaction  to  diffi- 
culties (iBxtreme  ^'  worry  ") ;  the  other  sibs  died  fr<»n  tuberculosis. 
The  Fraternity  Group  as  a  whole  shows  unit  characters  available 
for  immigration,  initiative  and  business  activity,  but  showing 
occasional  economic  failures  due  laigely  to  traits  of  wanderlust, 
lack  of  inhibition  in  sex  matters  and  tendency  to  succumb  by  rather 
high  susceptibility  to  ordinary  bacterial  infection  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  a  psychosis  in  some  fraternities 
and  with  quantitative  intelligence  defect  of  a  rather  mild  ^rpe  in 
others. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  patient:  Father  alcoholic,  no  inhibition  in 
sex  life,  deserted  one  wife,  married  again  unlawfully,  was  c<m- 
sidered  insane  and  committed  suicide.  Mother  a  normal  "  pretty 
girl,''  after  her  unhappy  marital  experience,  deserted  by  her 
husband,  "  died  of  a  broken  heart."  Children  of  this  mating  are 
2.  The  only  sib  is  an  efficient  worker,  slight  build  physically. 
"  nervous  temperament "  but  is  an  economic  success  and  so  far 
symptom-behavior  is  normal. 

The  Patient. —  Bom  1890,  New  York  State.  Early  was  con- 
sidered "  peculiar."  Learned  to  read  well,  became  irritable, 
would  refuse  to  eat  and  later  would  seclude  self.  (Symptom- 
behavior  points  to  trends  potential  for  a  developing  p^chosis.) 
Physically  bad  heart,  poor  circulation,  poor  nutrition.  Tendency 
to  wander  away  and  get  into  places  he  does  not  belong,  steals. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. — From  father's  side,  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  for  lack  of  inhibition,  wanderlust,  and 
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Mily  a  mild  degree  of  quantitative  intelligence  defect  but  asso- 
ciated with  treiida  of  personality  potential  for  a  psychosis.  From 
the  mother's  side,  groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  determining 
increased  susceptibility  to  ordinary-  bacterial  infection  associated 
with  trends  of  personality  potential  for  psj^choses. 

Case  No.  528  —  Female 
SumnMry  of  heredity: 

Fratemitiee  4,  individuals  12, 

Fratemiiy  I  with  consorts,  3  members.  Of  these,  1  exitua  by 
diooting  in  a  riot,  1  normal,  1  unascertained  but  conduct  seemed 
normal. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  2  memWrs.  Of  these,  1  "  keen 
Soentally  and  a  hard  worker,"  was  economically  efficient,  1  well- 
iducated,  never  practiced  hie  profession,  alcoholic  and  did  not  sup- 
lort  family. 

Fraiemity  III  with  consorts,  3  menilters.  Of  these,  1  made  her 
grades  at  school,  exitus  following  rheumatism  and  cardiac  involve- 
ment. Considered  mentally  normal.  One,  "  bright  and  intelli- 
gent," 1  deaf-mute  (the  patient),  mentally  defective. 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  4  members.  Of  these,  1  is  one 
frade  ahead  of  her  age  in  school.    Three  others  appear  normal. 

Remarks:  An  incomplete  history.  One  member  showed 
iffective  imbalance  and  substitutive  reactions;  1  member  suc- 
EHimbed  early  to  an  acquired  infection;  1  showed  congenital  deaf- 
lees  and  subsequent  speech  defect. 

Parenia  itirf  tfUm  of  patient. —  Father  an  educated  man,  lawyer, 
rer  practiced.  Married  impulsively  and  later  became  alcoholic 
nd  abusive  and  never  wholly  contributed  toward  the  support  of 
Iris  family.  Die*l  suddenly  of  "  apoplexy  "  (vascular  type  n{ 
^^an  weakness).  Mother  was  brought  up  by  a  relative  as  lier 
mother  died  when  she  was  young.  Was  of  good  mentality  and  a 
lard  worker.  Ambitious  and  sent  her  children  to  school.  Children 
of  this  mating  are  3.    One  succumbed  to  rheumatism  with  cardiac 

Biplications  (organ  weakness  with  reference  to  bacterial  resist- 
ance).    One  is  mentally  normal. 

The  paiient.^Bon)  isa9.  New  York  State.  Birth  normal. 
DeafneBB  congenital ;  vision  defective.     Speech  defective,     £duca- 
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tion  begun  at  an  institution  for  the  deaf  but  was  transferred  to 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  the  age  of  22.  Locomotion 
normal. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  From  the  father's  side,  heritable 
groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  affective 
imbalance  and  substitutive  (alcoholic)  reactions.  From  the 
mother's  side,  tendency  to  physical  organ  weakness  and  early 
exitys,  which  may  account  for  the  congenital  deafness  (organ 
weakness)  of  patient,  resulting  in  mental  defect  by  deprivation 
of  sense  of  hearing  and  disorder  of  vision. 

Case  Xo.  529  —  Female 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  61.  The  report  of  these  fraternities 
shows  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy  the  results  when  two 
individuals  mate,  each  of  whom  is  capable  of  transmitting  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  for  quantitative  intelligence  defect. 
The  resulting  economic  inefficiency  is  further  influenced  by  other 
heritable  determiners. 

Frateniity  I  with  consorts,  4  members.  Of  these,  1  was  so  men- 
tnlly  defective  that  it  could  be  told  by  casual  observation,  mouth 
open,  drooling;  1,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  of  "inferior 
mentality,"  poor  judgment  and  wanted  her  own  daughter  to  many 
l>eforo  she  was  14  years  of  age;  1  always  lived  in  poverty  but  was 
not  markedly  defective;  1,  a  farmer,  of  fair  general  intelligenca 

Fraieniity  II  with  consorts,  24  members.  Of  these,  1  married 
^  times,  no  childi-en;  1  is  "  shiftless;"  1  is  intellectually  dull  and 
a  slow  thinker :  1 1  others  are  all  of  a  low  normal  mentality  but 
niaungp  to  get  along  ;  2  were  sex  offenders;  1  (11-19)  a  steady 
worker  but  drinks,  is  practically  illiterate,  kind-hearted  and  of 
ircKxl  intention.  Fond  of  her  children.  1  (11-18)  was  married  age 
1.*^  years,  l>efore  pul>erty.  She  is  alcoholic  and  smokes  and  has 
been  a  sex  offender.  Has  little  affection  for  her  children,  n^leots 
them,  drinks  with  men  who  come  to  the  house.  Appears  of  about 
a  9-year  mentality.  One  had  an  illegitimate  chili  Is  not  keen 
and  neighbors  speak  of  her  a^  "  below  par;''  3  normal  but  of  low 
social  value. 
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Frattvnily  III  with  consorts,  33  members.  Of  these  1  is  normal 
Uir]  of  good  social  value,  "  different  from  the  others."  Twelve 
others  called  normal.  One  was  a  clandestine  sex  offender  but 
settled  doivn  after  marriage;  1  is  a  "slow  thinker  and  talker;"  1 
18  ahy  and  self -const  rained.  We  now  come  to  the  12  siblings,  chil- 
flreu  of  11-18  and  11-19.  These  show  6  members  with  definite 
mental  defect,  2  miscarriages,  3  infant  deaths  and  1  other  who 
shows  1  year  mental  retardation  at  the  physical  age  of  5  4/12. 
One  is  "  dull  and  regarded  as  below  par,"  contented  in  a  dirty 
home,  not  ambitious.  Two  fair  grade  machine  operators.  One  ih 
an  illegitimate  child,  married  a  foi-eigner  and  works  out  One 
unascertained. 

Remarks:  Fraternities  showing  quantitative  intelligence  defect 
but  having  fair  affect  inhibition  whereby  a  low  grade  social  status 
is  maintained.  When  two  definite  mental  defectives  mated,  all 
tfie  children  were  defective.  Sex  offense  appears  but  on  the  whole 
IB  not  flagrant. 

Parents  anii  sihs.  Poiieni. —  Father  bom  Oneida  County 
1888,  practically  illiterate  but  can  earn  $15  weekly,  works  regu- 
larly; drinks  constantly  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with  his 
work.  Tie  became  acquainted  with  his  wife  at  hop  picking.  Kind- 
hearted,  loyal  to  his  wife  and  while  a  moron  type  might  have  been 
quite  useful  to  society  if  his  wife  had  been  of  a  highej  type  than 
himself  and  he  had  not  been  surrounded  by  a  most  wretched  hovel 
home.  Has  beaten  his  wife  in  a  worthy  effort  to  reform  her.  Is 
■becoming  increasingly  alcoholic.  A  low  grade  moron  of  about  8- 
year  mental  level  Mother  bom  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  1878. 
Married,  with  consent  of  her  nuither,  age  13,  befoi-e  puberty. 
Thin,  colorless,  given  to  alcoholism,  smoking  and  sex  indulgence, 
convivial  assemblies  in  her  own  home  with  male  companions. 
Shows  little  affection  for  her  children,  who  in  return  are  not  overly 
fond  of  her.  She  showed  affeclive  deviation  in  her  attitude  toward 
her  children;  she  neglected  them  and  kept  them  in  filth  more  than 
her  quantitative  intelligence  defect  would  warrant.  Low  grade 
moron  about  9-year  level  and  writes  with  difficult^'.  Has  received 
public  relief  while  in  a  hospital,  and  baa  been  in  an  almshouse. 

Siblings  by  the  mating  of  these  two  mental  defective  parents: 
12  pM^nanciea,  of  which  2  were  miscarriages,  3  died  a  few  days 
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after  birth,  leaving  7  brothers  and  sisters,  aJl  of  whom  are  uiantal 
defectivea.     Of  these  7  children  the  outstanding  facts  are: 

IlI-lJ,  tiie  first  child  was  bom  when  mother  was  only  15  yeara 
old.  Birth  hard.  Soon  sent  to  Utica  Orphan  Asylimi,  then  to 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Miuded  Childrea.  Was 
"  active  but  not  intelligent,"  good-tempered,  rather  nntidy,  fol- 
lows the  load  of  others,  Phj-^ical  asvmjnetry.  Physical  age  21 
years,  mental  age  level  was  IX  2/5  {Godidard  1911  scale)  but 
has  now  slimipcd  to  VTl  I  4/5  since  he  is  no  longer  under  train- 
ing. An  amiable  (not  affective  deviate)  low  grade  raorcfti.  The 
next  child  bom  111-15  was  sent  to  ITtica  Orphan  Aaylimi  and 
later  to  Syracuse  State  Institution.  ITis  "  apeecii  was  indistinct," 
active,  nervous,  rolls  and  moans  in  his  sleep,  not  destructive, 
inclined  to  irritability.  {Slightly  more  affective  imbalance  than 
brother.)  Unable  to  keep  up  with  third  grade  classes,  attention 
fair,  memory  and  judgment  poor.  Phyeical  age  19  years,  mental 
age  X  1/5.  Amiable  middle  grade  moron  (mild  affective 
deviations) . 

III-16  the  first  girl,  birth  iineventfid,  soon  sent  to  the  Utica 
Orphan  Asylum,  whence  after  4  years  she  was  transferred  to 
Syracuse  State  Institution.  Physical  development  was  best  of  all 
the  children,  less  anaemic,  more  stolid.  Disposition  pleasant, 
memory  fair,  some  judgment,  great  talker,  rather  lazy,  lacks  amhi- 
tioD,  neiit  sewer,  arithmetic  erratic.  Physical  age  15  years,  men- 
tal age  level  VIII  1/5.  A  rather  low  grade  moron  (not  affective 
deviate). 

lll-n  the  fourth  child  and  second  girl,  soon  went  to  the  Uticfl 
Orphan  Asr^'luni  with  the  others  of  this  brood,  but  was  able  to  stay 
longer  before  being  sent  to  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Mi nded 
Children  at  Syracuse.  Was  brighter  in  appearance,  "  obedient 
and  good-tempereil."  Is  a  hospital  cjise  on  account  of  pernicious 
anaemia.  Physical  stigmata  (evidence  of  organ  weakness)  akin 
dry  and  rough,  nails  scaly  and  thin,  considerable  hair  over  face 
and  arms,  Good  singing  voice  and  memorizes  songs.  Her  music 
tends  to  make  her  a  favorite.  Physical  age  14  years,  mental  age 
level  IX  1/5.  A  middle  moron  tj^ie  (not  an  affective  deriate), 
showing  organ  weakness  indicating  probable  early  and  ««? 
succumbing  to  bacterial  infection  (disease). 
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III-19,   III-20    and   lU-S     triplets,    bom   amid    filth    and  , 
poverty  in  a  hovel.     Two  died  at  once;  1,  111-19,  went  to  the 
Utiea  Orphan  Asylum  and  thence  to  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
■where  exitua  came  through  broncho-pneumonia,  aged  2  ye-ars. 

III-22,  did  not  walk  till  age  3  nor  talk  till  age  4  years.  Rolled 
his  head  when  sitting,  physical  asymmetry,  speech  is  defective  and 
liardly  intelligible,  stutters,  shows  echolalia.  Is  markedly  insen- 
■ible  to  pain;  lies  with  legs  drawn  up.  Physical  age  8  11/13  years, 
xaental  age  level  IV  2/5.  A  low  grade  niEutal  defective  (no  i 
affective  deviations). 

III-2S  sent  to  the  U tica  Orphan  Asylum  for  improper  guardian- 
riiip  as  the  cbildi-en  were  sleeping  in  a  broken-down  bed  with  a 
dissipated  boarder.  Is  "  acquainted  with  disgusting  situations  " 
and  is  worldly  wise  at  the  physical  age  nf  5  +/12  years.  Mental 
age  level  IV  2/5.  A  backward  child  who  in  view  of  parentage 
will  undoubtedly  proxe  to  be  a  mental  defective  (no  marked 
affective  deviation). 

The  patient.— \\1-\S,  birth  easy  and  amid  filth  and  poverty. 
Mother  alcoholic.  Age  2  years,  fouud  in  a  packing  box,  poorly 
nourished  and  [tossibly  scorbutic.  Sent  to  House  of  Good  Shep- 
herd, later  to  Home  State  Custodial  Asylum,  where  she  bit, 
acratched  and  was  destmctive.  Physical  stigmata.  Less  troublo- 
iome  under  training  but  ia  unable  to  do  useful  work.  At  phy- 
sical age  of  12  3/12  years,  her  mental  age  level  was  VII  1/5. 
Definite  mental  defective,  custodial  type  (mild  afieetlve 
deviations). 

Caiuse  of  mental  defect.- —  From  the  father's  side  heritable 
groups  of  recessive  unit  charactera  which  detennine  quantitative 
intelligence  defect,  also  lack  of  affective  inhibition,  sex  inhibition 
and  tendency  for  substitutive  reactions  (alcohol  or  the  like).  The 
patient  is  an  RR  (duplex  recessive) ,  the  child  of  the  mating  of  two 
parents,  each  of  whom  was  essentially  an  RR  (duplex  recessive). 
This  accounts  for  all  their  children  being  RR  (duplex  recessive). 
Quantitative  intelligence  defect  is  a  recessive  traJt. 

Case  No.  530  —  Male 
SnTnm^ry  of  heredity: 

Fratemitiee  3,  individuals  29.  History  incomplete  for  early 
fratemitiea. 
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Fraternity  I  with  conBorts,  2  membera.  Of  these  both  lived  to 
old  age,  appeared  to  be  normal  physically  and  mentally. 

FrafemUy  II  wilh  cousorts,  13  members.  Of  these,  3  normal, 
1  died  of  "  tumor,"  1  a  sex  offender  and  drug  habitue  (sTibatitu- 
tive  reaction)  died  of  some  psychosis,  details  not  well  known,  but 
apparently  the  psychosis  developed  on  a  basis  of  deviation  in  per- 
sonal make-up.  Five  are  unascertained.  One,  the  father  of  the 
patient,  showed  lack  of  sex  inhibition,  alcoholism  (substitutive 
reaction)  acquired  syphilis  and  developed  the  psychosis  general 
paresis.  Married  twice.  One,  patient's  mother,  was  "average 
intelligence,"  earned  her  own  living  after  divorcing  husband. 
One,  the  second  wife  of  the  patient's  father,  thought  to  be  normal 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  li  membei's.  Of  these,  10  are  little 
known  but  are  believed  to  l>e  normal;  1  insane  in  Utica  State 
Hospital;  1  is  normal  now  in  High  School;  1,  normal  working 
well;  1,  the  patient,  mental  defect 

Parents  and  sihs  of  patient. —  Father,  bom  1853,  Oneida 
County.  "  Constitution  good,"  later  became  "  alcoholic  and  niu 
around  with  womei;,"  acquired  syphilis,  was  divorced  by  his  wife, 
married  a  second  time,  rather  suddenly  developed  the  orgauie 
psychosis  general  paresis  and  died  in  4  months  In  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital. Vision  had  been  failing  for  4  years  before  death;  ptosis 
and  external  strabismus  of  left  eye ;  right  pupil  stiff,  taste,  amell. 
pain  sense  impaired,  hearing  good.  Grandiose  delusions  and 
deterioration.  (Affective  and  sex  lack  of  inhibition,  tendency  to 
substitutive  reactions  as  solution  of  conflicts;  succumbs  to  ordiMTj 
bacterial  infection ;  organ  weakness  in  the  sense  of  lack  of  ixaf- 
tauce  to  infection,  esitug  with  psychosis  and  deterioration)- 
Mother  is  "  normal  and  of  average  intelligence."  The  aibs  oi 
patient  are  2.  One  is  doing  high  school  work  and  appears  nof 
mal;  1  is  an  eflicient  stenographer  and  appears  to  he  normaL 

The  patient—  Bom  1896,  Oneida  County,  N".  Y.  Birth,  dfflti- 
tion  normal.  Age  6  weeks  fell  from  chair,  appeared  in  stnpor 
afterwards  and  "  re<?eived  quite  a  shock."  Age  18  months  pii*^' 
monia  and  at  24  months  convulsions  at  frequent  intervals.  Meuslt* 
at  3  years.  Did  not  learn  to  talk  but  "  was  couisdered  nt)nii8' 
up  to  5  years  when  he  became  "  troublesome,  difficult  to  manage 
and  destructive  "  (affective  imbalance).     Hearing  and  vision  good 
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but  sent  to  school  for  the  deaf,  age  11  years,  to  learn  to  speak. 
Understanding  of  spoken  language  "  good  "  but  is  unable  to  read 
or  write  and  ia  unteachable.  After  5  years'  trial  in  institution 
for  the  deaf  was  sent  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  Wasser- 
matin  negative.  Rupture  present  (organ  weakness).  Clean  in 
habits;  is  making  no  mental  advance. 

Cause  of  mental  defect.—  Wassermann  negative  probably 
eoccludes  congenital  syphilitic  changes.  From  fathers  side  herit- 
able groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  lack  of 
affective  balance  and  inhibition,  tendency  to  organ  weakness  (on 
the  dm'elopmental  side)  which  accounts  in  the  patient  for  mental 
defect  for  quantitative  intelligence  and  enunciation-articulation- 
speech  planning  defect.  From  the  mother's  side  little  is  known. 
From  the  fact  that  2  sibs  are  normal,  the  mother  apparently  nor- 
mal and  the  father  showing  affective  deviations  more  than  quanti- 
tative intelligence  defect,  it  might  be  that  the  mental  defect  of  the 
patient  was  due  more  to  deficiency  of  dominance  of  developmental 
unit  character  determiners  than  to  recessive  defect  traits  fas  is  the 
case  of  an  RR  from  RR  parents). 

Case  No.  531  —  Male 
Nummary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  5,  individuals  57.  A  family  group  fraternity  with 
much  dependency  among  the  offspring  who  have  lieen  cared  for  in 
Oneida  County  Orphan  Asylums. 

Frttteniity  I  with  consorts,  2  members.  Of  these,  1  woman 
(paternal  great  grandmother  of  patient)  was  insana  One  pre- 
sumed normal. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  5  meiubera.  Of  these,  1  was  a  men- 

'il  defective  and  physical  defe<?tive  (organ  weakness  on  the  side 

1  "f  developmental  defect)   had  a  speech  defect  "  splay  foot  and 

huuch  back"  (was  the  paternal  grand  uncle  of  patient),  always 

I  "flow  earning  capacity'.     One  (paternal  grandmother  of  patient) 

Was  deaf;  3  called  normal. 

Fmlemity  III  with  consorts,  25  members.    Of  these,  1  married 

**ico;  1  alcoholic  (substitutive  reaction)  but  was  "kind"  and 

I  Wed  his  children    (good   affective   balance),   he  was  father   of 

I  Psiiant :  1,  his  wife,  the  mother  of  the  patient  was  "  peculiar  "  and 
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psychopathic;  1  was  alcoholic  and  deserter;  1  lived  in  poverty, 
separated  from  the  preceding,  who  was  her  consort;  1  separated 
from  husband  and  married  again ;  1  was  alcoholic  and  wife  left 
him;  1  was  neuropathic  and  "nervous;"  17  are  thought  to  be 
normal. 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  22  members.  Of  these,  1  was  an 
economic  failure,  alcoholic  and  did  not  provide  for  family;  1  a 
female  sex  offender ;  1  a  mental  defective  (the  patient) ;  3  sibs 
are  all  mentally  retarded  and  probable  cases  of  mental  defect;  3 
died  at  birth;  2  neuropathic  and  "  nervous;"  1  is  a  possible  neuro- 
path; 10  are  fair  normals. 

Fraternity  V  with  consorts,  3  members.  Of  these  all  are  still 
children  and  so  far  show  nothing  abnormal  in  a  gross  way  but  are 
looked  upon  as  potential  economic  losses. 

Remarks :  Recessive  unit  characters  carrying  variation  or  rda- 
tive  lack  of  determiners  for  psychopathic  make-up,  actual  psychoses 
as  well  as  mental  defect,  with  economic  failure  and  some  alcohol- 
ism as  a  rather  secondary  feature.  The  net  result  has  been  7  chil- 
dren cared  for  in  orphan  asylums  from  2  sets  of  parents;  3  other 
children  not  in  institutions  who  are  not  supported  by  father,  and 
1  other  child  in  an  institution  for  the  mentally  defectiva  Of  4 
alcoholic  fathers,  2  were  divorced,  1  deserted  and  1  with  his 
psychotic  mate  bred  5  living  children,  4  of  whom  have  been  charges 
in  public  institutions  and  only  1  of  the  5  is  capable  of  adequate 
s(^lf-support. 

Parents  and  sihs  of  patient. —  Father  "  good  man  but  alcoholic 
(not  an  affective  deviate  hut  sublimates  difficulties  by  substitu- 
tive activities).  Is  failing  physically,  bronchitis,  "  appears  miser- 
abla'*  Is  of  "  average  intelligence  "  of  workman  in  shops.  Cob- 
(vrned  about  his  children's  failures.  Mother  was  "  peculiar,''  self- 
contered,  ethnocentric,  ''  hvsterical,''  rarelv  went  out  of  house, 
would  lock  up  children  for  hours  for  trifles.  Had  convulsion? 
before  death,  said  to  be  due  to  a  sapraemia  following  death  of 
fi>etus.  Psychopathic  type  of  personality  with  some  deviations  of 
affective  reactions,  suggestive  of  a  schizoplirenia.  By  this  mating 
\S  pregnancies,  3  stilllx>ni  or  dieil  at  birth;  1  died  as  small  child • 
I  works  in  a  car  bam  (rather  low  economic  ability)  ;  3  haveheen 
ourtxl  for  in  or|)han  asylums:  and  the  otheris  the  patient 
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The  patient. —  Early  had  scarlet  fever  and  defect  became  notice- 
able at  2  years.  Had  a  few  convulsions  at  age  of  1  3/12  years; 
early  showed  self  to  be  "  incapable,"  use  of  language  limited,  gen- 
eral understanding  of  spoken  speech  fair,  memory  poor.  Walked 
at  2  1/12  years,  leg  muscles  weak  but  improved.  Head  asymmetri- 
cal, left  side  of  which  is  larger.  Hearing  good,  vision  somewhat 
defectiva  "Very  nervous"  and  when  he  played  with  children 
would  get  highly  excited  so  that  at  age  of  8  years  this  was  extreme. 
(AflFective  imbalance  and  deficiency  of  inhibition.)  Learned 
words  slowly,  repeats  things  in  parrot  way  (echolalia).  Very 
honest  and  attempts  to  work  but  fails  often  due  to  memory  defect. 
Afraid  of  the  dark,  little  interested  in  toys,  picks  at  fingers  and 
laughs  easily.  Obedient,  can  dress  but  not  lace  shoes.  Cannot 
oonnt  to  10  correctly.    Low  grade  mental  defective. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  affective  imbalance 
and  deviation,  and  psychotic  (substitutive)  reactions.  From  the 
mother's  side  heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which 
determine  self-conscious  egocentric  ideation,  and  diflSiculties  of 
affective  inhibition,  physical  and  mental  defect. 

This  patient,  bom  with  recessive  traits  which  forecast  both 
physical  and  mental  defect,  was  early  subjected  to  scarlet  fever 
which  may  have  added  organic  residuals  particularly  in  the  men- 
inges and  became  thus  a  postnatal  factor  in  the  causal 
constellation. 

Case  No.  5tS2  —  Male 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  27.  History  of  a  colored  fraternity 
mixed  with  white,  wherein  primitive  strivings  are  plainly  evident. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  2  members.  Colored  people,  no  anti- 
social record,  but  little  is  known  of  them. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  16  members.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren, and  their  consorts,  of  the  two  ancestors  in  I.  Seven  sibs, 
with  a  reputation  for  being  ''an  alcoholic  family;''  1,  marked 
alcoholic;  1,  alcoholic,  male  sex  offender;  1  said  to  be  normal;  4 
no  mental  trouble  but  were  not  high  grade  members  of  society, 
mild  alcoholism;  1,  female,  married  twice,  knew  little  about  her 
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relatives,  indifferent  (probatle  mild  mental  defect) ;  2,  the  o 
sortB  of  tlie  preceding,  fair  normal ;  2  more  are  cousiderej  uorniiil 
but  had  never  taken  intereat  in  keeping  track  of  relatives ;  1,  u  col- 
ored female,  alcoholic,  aes  offender  and  probable  mental  defective 
married  1  consort  who  was  respectable  (by  whom  she  had  1  c 
then  had  illicit  relations  with  1  white  man  who  waa  a  criminal  ami 
inmate  of  Aiibnrn  Prison  fby  whom  she  had  2  children),  thcnhfld 
illicit  relations  with  an  unknown  "Pollack"  (by  whom  slip  haii 
1  child,  the  patient,  Case  No.  532).  Her  house,  raided  i 
orderly,"  waa  "  one  of  the  most  wretched  hovels  in  the  distrii-l " 
(Utica). 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  !)  members.  Of  these,  1,  daughter 
of  the  "respectable"  man  and  the  alcoholic  sex  offender  in  II, 
was  a  female  alcoholic,  «ex  offender,  who  had  1  married  consort 
and  1  illicit.  She  is  a  "  notorious  character  "  frequently  in  %ht^ 
arrested  and  in  court  twice  in  1910.  once  in  1911,  twice  in  191^ 
twice  in  1913,  twice  in  1914,  twice  in  1915,  3  times  in  1917,  ^ 
total  of  14  arrests  chiefly  for  "  public  intoxication,"  Seen  entini 
raw  meat  and  raw  onions  with  dissolute  characters,  in  a  bare  a! 
dirty  alley  residence.  This  notorious  defective  and  antisooiM 
female  had  2  half-sibs  (by  her  owii  mother  and  the  Auburn  cril 
inaJ),  Of  these  1  wan  "  placed  out "  and  is  little  known  ;  1  fl 
in  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  and  later  ''  placed  out "  in  Kew  Yfl( 
Cit>'.  Another  half-sib  of  all  these  (Hy  the  same  mother  and  Ij 
"unknovm  Pollack")  is  the  patient.  One,  a  cousin  of  the  f 
ceding  sibs,  is  a  blind,  female,  sex  offender  (ill^itiraate  dauj 
of  an  alcoholic  male  sex  offender) ;  3  others  in  this  fraternity  I 
fair  normals  but  not  especially  successful. 

Remarks:     A  colored  family,  with  poor  sex  inhibition,  la< 
ambition  and  initiative  for  economic  success,  dominated  by  p 
itive  instincts  and  nse  of  alcohol  through  deficiency  of  inhibi^ 
Segregation  would  prevent  the  further  propagation  of  t 
undesirables  from  parents  all  of  whom  arc  economically'^ 
value  and  most  of  whom  are  antisocial. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  pa-tient.- —  The  father  of  the  p( 
white  man,  an  "  unknown  Pollack,"  who  was  an  iU 
never  was  married  to  the  mother  of  the  patien*" 
a  notorious  colored  female  Bex  offender^ 
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'  respectable  "  man,  had  illicit  relations  with  the  white  criminal   ' 
who  was  an  inmate  of  Auburn  Prison  for  theft  and  illicit  rela- 
tions with  the  "  unknown  Pollack  "  spoken  of  as  the  father  of   , 
the  patient.     She  probably  had  many  other  illicit  sex  experiences   i 
tut  without  pregnancies. 

Sibs  of  the  patient  are  2  half-silra  by  the  male  consort  of  the   j 
patient's  mother,  who  was  the  white  man,  a  convicted  thief,  inmate   < 
of  Auburn  Prison.     These  two  half-sibs  were  not  spoken  of  as 
mental    defectives.     One  was  quite   "  pretty,"    placet!    in   Utica 
Orphan  Asylum  and  later  in  Xew  York  City;  1,  her  sister,  was 
placed  out "  in  the  upper  port  of  the  State.     One  more,  half-sib 
of  the  patient  (by  the  "respectable"  husband)  was  a  notoriouB  j 
alcoholic  female  sex  offender  living  in  a  hovel  in  an  alley,  consort- 
ing with  dissolute  colored  men.  her  house  known  as  "  disorderly." 
herself  constantly  into.xicated  and   a  marked  recidivist  with  14 
convictions,  chietly  for  alcoholism.    She  was  undoubte^lly  a  mental 
defective,  of  strong  primitive  instincts.     Fabricated  and  had  no 
4ense  of  moral  values.     Died  suddenly  of  a  "  hemorrhage  "  while 
oonsorling  with  a  white  man  amid  alcoholic  <lebauchery.     She  had 
1  legitimate  consort  and  at  least  1  illicit  consort  hut  was  in  fact   , 
notoriously  quite  promiscuous  in  sex  habits.  | 

The  patifini. —  A  dark-skinned  colored  boy,  bora  in  a  hovel  in.  j 
a  slum  district  of  Utica.    Measles  and  diphtheria  hut  no  residuals. 
Became  an  inmate  of  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd  for  5  years  and  , 
then  entered  Rome   State  Custodial   Asylum.    Physical   age   12 
years.    Mental  age  level  VTT  years.     Was  "  peculiar."  a  bully  and   ] 
coward.    Hearing,  vision,  locomotion  and  articulation  good.    Waa- 
eermann    negative.      Case    of    marked    quantitative    intelligence  I 
defect  with  some  affective  deviation. 

Cause  of  menial  defect. —  From  the  father's  side  little  is  known  , 
Bxcept  that  he  was  a  dissolute  white  man  of  low  social  value  and  " 
evidently  larking  in  sex  inhibition.  From  the  mother's  side  | 
lieritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  whicJi  determine  J 
quantitative  intelligence  defect,  affective  deviations  (shown  by  ' 
.Irawls  and  bullying),  deficiency  of  sen  inhibition  and  gratification  ' 
tff  primitive  instincts,  alcoholism  here  being  largely  an  outlet  for 
notification  of  primitive  instincts,  rather  than  as  a  true  substitu- 
ife  reaction  to  confiicts. 
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Case  No.  533  —  Male 

History  Incomplete 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  2,  individuals  7. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  2  members.  These  were  the  parents 
of  the  patient.  Both  were  spoken  of  as  "  weak  mentally,"  lived 
in  poor  circumstances.    Probable  mental  defectives  of  mild  grade. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  5  members.  Of  these  individuals 
all  were  sibs  of  the  patient.  Two  boys  and  2  girls,  all  spoken  of 
as  "  not  very  bright " ;  the  2  sisters  are  the  same.  Poor  efficiency. 
Low  economic  value. 

Remarks :  A  fraternity  kn6wn  in  their  community  as  not  bright 
mentally  and  living  in  poor  circumstances. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  patient. —  As  given  above. 

Patient. —  Bom  New  York  State,  under  surroundings  indi- 
cating poor  social  status.  Mental  defect  early  noticed,  never 
learned  anything;  illiterate,  no  attempt  to  make  self  of  economic 
value.  K'ever  had  any  r^:ular  occupation  but  was  physically  able 
to  work.  Good  habits,  not  anti-social.  Some  affective  imbalance 
and  swears  badly  when  aroused.  Was  an  inmate  of  the  County 
Almshouse  and  was  later  transferred  to  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum.  N'o  improvement  to  training.  Custodial  case  of  quanti- 
tative intelligence  defect. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  From  both  father's  and  mother's  side 
heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  gross 
quantitative  intelligence  defect. 


Note. —  In  our  summaries  it  is  convenient  to  express  the  fact 
of  a  nulliplex  recessive  inheritance  in  the  above  formula.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  quantitative  intelligence  defect  appears  to  be 
transmitted  in  the  sense  of  a  recessive  condition.  Adequate  or 
**  normal "  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  is  transmitted  then 
in  the  sense  of  being  dominant  with  respect  to  lack  of  intelligence 
capacity  which  is  recessive. 
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Case  No.  534  —  Male 

vmimary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuala  37. 

A  fraternity  group  showing  sex  offense,  substitutive  reaetiona, 

Bro(!es  and  psychoses  on  basis  of  deviations  in  personal  make- 

^  as  well  as  quantitative  intelligence  defect. 

fToiemity  I  with  consorts,  8  members.    Of  these  little  is  known 

t  appear  fair  normals  ami  have  no  record  of  odd  conduct. 

fraiemity  II  with  consorts,   If   members.    Of  these,   1.   the 

rier  of  the  patient,  was  spoken  of  as  "  peculiar  "  yet  had  "  senses 
perfect."    Drank  beer  occasionally.     He  married  1  consort  who 
iraa  "  normal "'    (no  issue)    after  he  had  married   an    alcoholic 
emale  sex  offender,  inmate  of  a  house  of  prostitution,  who  became 
he  mother  of  the  patient.     One  male  acquired  syphilis  and  devel- 
>ped  general   pareain,  deteriorated  mentally  and   died   at   Utica 
5tate  Hospital.     One  female  developed  an  involution  psychosis  at 
nenopause  and  after  ''  shock  at  death  of  child,"  she  showed  a 
restless  agitation  and  fear  but  finally  improved  and  returned  home 
to  hatband;  1  female  developed  a  psychosis  accompanying  epilepsy 
and  died  at  the  Utica  State  Hospital.     One  died  in  infancy,  1 
died   of   "heart    trouble"    (physical    organ    weakness).    1    was 
f'nervous  " ;  10  were  fair  normals. 
Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  10  memliera.     Of  these,  1  died  in 
ifincy;  1.  the  patient,  was  a  mental  defective  and  epileptic;  1 
ied  of  infection  of  middle  ear  (susceptibility  to  bacterial  infec- 
(ni) ;  1  is  mentally  defective  and  epileptic :  6  are  fair  normals. 
Remarks:      Heredity   carrying   recessive   unit   characters    for 
Mations    in    personal    make-up    potential    for    psychoses    and 
Bnroses  are  outstanding  features,  in  addition  to  the  quantitative 
iWligeDce  defect  showing  in  Fraternity  III. 
Parents  and  sibs  of  patient.- —  The  father  was  always  thought 
( aa  "  peculiar  "  by  all  his  relativee,  Imt  showed  no  gross  intelli- 
■ee  defect.    He  was  extremely  "  nervous  "  and  married  a  prosti- 
Be,  the  mother  of  the  patient,  while  in  a  bouse  of  ill-fame.    Later 
l{MiTaled  from  her  and  married  another  woman  who  seems  normal, 
■t  had  no  children  by  this  marriage.     Father  of  fair  economic 
Beiency.     The  mother  of  the  patient  was  the  sex  offender;  pro- 
ional  prostitute,  drank  and  ran  the  streets  after  marriage. 
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Sibs  of  patient  by  this  marriage  are  1,  who  died  in  infancy;  2 
miscarriages. 

The  patient. —  Born  Xew  York  State  1894.  Mental  defect  was 
first  noticed  at  7  years.  No  paralysis  or  deformity.  Epileptic 
seizures.  Went  to  school  but  did  not  advance.  Has  speech  defect, 
poor  articulation  and  limited  use  of  words.  Habits  clean.  Fairly 
orderly.  No  mental  progress  under  training.  Cannot  read.  Cus- 
todial case  of  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  associated  with  epi- 
lepsy.   No  marked  affective  deviations. 

Cause  of  mental  defect —  From  father's  side,  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  deviations  in  personal 
make-up  potential  for  epilepsy  or  a  p^chosis;  associated  with 
quantitative  intelligence  defect  (shown  by  father's  bad  judgment 
in  sex  life) .  From  the  mother's  side  heritable  groups  of  recessive 
unit  characters  for  quantitative  intelligence  defect  and  deficiency 
of  inhibition.  The  presence  of  the  epileptic  reaction  in  the 
patient's  symptom-behavior  presages  probable  future  deterioration. 

Case  No.  535  —  Female 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  23.     History  incomplete. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  4  meml)ers.  Of  these,  2  were  nor- 
mal; 1  died  a  senile  with  "general  break  down;"  1  died  at  52  of 
"  congestion  of  the  brain." 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  13  niem})ers.  Of  these,  2  were  nor- 
mal, 10  are  supposed  normals  but  history  is  not  adequate.  Oue 
was  neuropathic. 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  6  members.  Of  these,  2  are  unas- 
certained, 2  thought  to  be  normal  but  history  not  adequate.  One 
is  a  mental  defective:  1,  a  sib  of  preceding,  appears  normal. 

TJeniarks:  History  is  too  incomplete  for  analysis  but  on  the 
whole  there  are  no  great  defects  noticeable  in  ancestors. 

Parents  and  sihs  of  patient. —  The  father,  educated  as  a  school- 
teacher, was  economicallv  successful  and  was  elected  to  a  county 
office.  No  marked  defects.  Suffers  from  "  rheumatism."  The 
mother  came  from  rather  good  stock,  but  she  shows  a  "highly 
excitable  and  nervous  "  make-up.  Vision  poor,  left  ptosis.  (AflFe^*- 
tive  imbalance  with  organ  weakness  —  eyes.)  Only  1  sib,  "quiet? 
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reserved,  does  not  make  friends  easily  "  but  did  4  years'  high 
school  work  in  3  and  is  now  an  efficient  economic  unit  of  society. 

The  paiient. —  A  forceps  delivery  (possible  birth  injury  to 
meninges  or  cortex),  full  term.  Had  convulsions  at  frequent  inter- 
vals for  2  weeks  after  birth  (cortical  irritation).  Dentition  and 
walking  normal  but  did  not  develop  in  speech.  Physical  health 
rather  frail  first  3  years.  Did  not  try  to  talk  then,  later  would 
leave  out  words  and  sentences  and  showed  agrammatism.  At  age 
of  10  years  could  not  read  and  coimted  very  imperfectly.  Started 
school  at  8  years  but  could  not  advance  and  was  sent  to  Syracuse 
State  Institution,  age  10  years,  and  to  a  school  for  the  deaf,  age 
14,  on  account  of  speech  disorder.  She  had  moments  of  loss  of 
affective  inhibition,  was  at  times  "  very  disagreeable,"  but  usually 
could  be  managed.  Can  dress,  set  the  table;  formerly  cleanly,  of 
late  years  is  growing  more  indifferent,  is  more  irritable,  occasion- 
ally "violent  and  dangerous"  and  appears  to  be  deteriorating. 
Scarlet  fever  and  "  pleuro-pneumonia  "  without  residuals.  Well- 
nourished,  gluttonous  appetite. 

Cause  of  merUal  defect. —  From  the  father's  side  apparently 
normal  heredity.  From  the  mother's  side  heritable  group  of  reces- 
sive unit  characters  which  determine  affective  imbalance.  Actual 
cause  of  mental  defect,  cephalic  birth  injury  with  evidence  of 
cortical  irritation  without  paralyses.  A  case  of  quantitative  intel- 
ligence defect  from  an  acquired  cause  not  dependent  upon 
heritable  factors. 

Case  Xo.  536  —  Male 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  45.  A  fraternity  group  with  much 
alcoholism,  neuropathic  deviations  and  intelligence  defect. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  5  members.  Of  these,  1  died  of  con- 
vulsions during  pregnancy;  1  normal;  1,  the  husband  of  the  two 
preceding,  was  an  alcoholic;  was  injured  in  skull  in  Civil  War 
and  later  deteriorated,  lost  memory  —  "  childish  "  and  became 
delirious  when  he  had  only  a  slight  temperature.  One  showed 
"  kidney  trouble  "  and  died  a  senile;  1,  his  consort,  died  a  senile 
with  an  organic  heart  trouble. 
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Fmtemity  II  with  consorts,  16  ineml)ers.  Of  these,  10  arep»-  ■ 
sumed  to  be  fair  normals,  1,  the  paternal  gjantifather  of  the 
patient,  was  a  steady  drinking  alcoholic;  1,  hia  consort,  unaaeer- 
tained;  1,  the  inatenial  grandfather  of  patient,  was  a  criminil, 
alcoholic,  sex  offender.  He  was  a  coarse  individual,  never  con- 
tributed properly  to  his  family,  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  «»i- 
ception  of  the  rhildren.  Passionate  and  abusive  (affet-tive  deviate 
with  Hubstitntive — alcoholic  —  reactions,  antisocial  tendencies). 
Lost  positions,  moved  from  place  to  place,  organized  a  gang  for 
robbing  freight  cars  and  went  to  prison.  Later  sent  to  prison  for 
assault  on  a  girl  and  later  attempted  sex  assault  on  his  own  sod: 
defied  his  family  to  do  anything  to  him  and  was  sent  to  prison  for 
a  third  time.  He  reached  the  6th  grade  in  school  and  is  not  of  a 
low  level  of  intellectual  defect,  but  rather  shows  marked  affective 
deviations.  One,  his  consort,  has  a  "  fissured  tongue,"  Can  resd 
and  write  and  appears  "  of  average  intelligence."  Is  in  poverty 
on  account  of  alcoholic  criminal  husband.  Cares  for  children  the 
beat  she  can.  One,  an  alcoholic  man  of  professional  education,  Had 
2  consorts,  supposed  normals. 

Fraternity  III  with  consctrts,  18  members.  Of  these,  9  are  little 
known  but  have  no  record  of  odd  conduct.  One,  the  father  of  tbe 
patient,  is  a  periodical  alcoholic;  1,  the  mother  of  the  patient,  was 
a  neuropathic  type;  the  next  7  individual.^  are  the  mother's  sibe. 
Of  these  7.  2  pregnancies  did  not  come  to  full  term  and  resulted 
in  miscarriages;  1  had  convulsions  in  infancy,  enuresis  for  years, 
slow  in  scliool,  "nervous;"  1  is  left-handed,  slow  in  school,  not 
considered  normal,  inmate  of  Utica  Orphan  Asylum;  1  not  con- 
sidered quite  bright,  was  an  inmate  of  TJtica  Orphan  Asylum:  I 
had  chorea,  quick  temper,  ph^-sical  stigmata  and  Darwinian  tuber- 
cles, marked  intelligence  defect  (at  physical  age  of  12  6/12  years 
had  mental  age  of  VIII  8/12  and  intelligence  quotient  of  fi9)  and 
was  an  inmate  of  Utica  Oq)ban  Asylum.  He  was  aexuaHy 
assaulted  by  hia  own  father.  One  able  to  do  only  poor  third  grade 
work,  is  a  mental  defective,  delinquent  type,  "fractious"  child, 
"  mean  and  wilful,"  poor  cooperation  in  work  at  home,  trouble 
some,  defies  teachers.  At  physical  age  of  10  11/12  years  had  men- 
tal age  of  VII  7/12.     Intelligence  quotient  70.     Basal  age  VII 
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ll&d  will  be  a  custoclial  case  owing  to  delinquent,  antisocial  ten- 
ifcucies  (due  to  marked  effective  deviation),  strong  physically. 

Fraterjiity  IV  with  consorts,  6  members.  Of  these,  1,  the 
patient,  showed  mental  defect,  physical  defect  and  convulsions;  1, 
his  sib,  seemed  "  normal  "  up  to  present  age  of  2  years.     Walked 

Pd  talked  at  usual  age.     Four  others  are  children,  all  appear 
rmal  and  arp  up  to  school  grade. 

Remarks:  A  graphic  chart  showis  noticeably  alcoholic  (sub- 
stitutive) reactions,  sex  inbibitorv  deviations,  economic  failure 
(poverty)  on  the  paternal  side  back  through  4  generations;  on  the 
faatemal  side  alcoholic  (substitutive)  and  neuropathic  deviations 

rK)ciated  with  quantitative  intelligence  defect. 
Parents  and  sibs  of  patient. — The  father  was  an  "'  occasional 
drinker"  hut  supports  his  family  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
as  marked  in  his  reactions  as  his  own  father  or  paternal  grand- 
father. The  mother  made  I'egular  school  progress  and  shows  actu- 
ally less  mental  defect  than  her  5  living  sibs  hut  evidently  was 
capable  of  transmitting  the  mental  <lefective  trait  to  her  own  off- 
ering where  it  appears  intensified.  Mother  was  a  neuropathic; 
JFpe  and  of  "  nervous  "  temperament.  Is  trustworthy  and  "  never 
jHnihlesome."  Of  the  ailw:  1  only,  n  boy  developing  normally 
low  age  2  years. 

The  patient. —  Born  1911,  New  York  State:  hirth  normal  but 
Bd  not  make  normal  progress  after  that.  Had  convulsions  "  dur- 
bg  teething;"  thought  to  be  epileptic  (neurosis).  Scarlet  fever 
It  2^  years  and  convulsions  ceased  then,  walked  at  18  months 
Imt  did  not  learn  to  talk  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  he  hears 
inch  (otitis  media  after  scarlet  fever).  Destructive  and  paasion- 
te  (affective  deviations)  some  early  maaturhatory  trends 
Improved  by  circumcision  at  age  of  'A  years.  Sent  to  Rome  State 
hwtodial  Asylum  when  4  years  of  age.  Seems  to  have  developed 
Eghtlj  since  admission. 

Cause  of  mental  {If feci. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
kf  recefleive  unit  characters  which  determine  lack  of  sex  and  affec- 
llTe  inhibition;  on  the  mother's  side  heritable  groups  of  recj?Hsive 
tait  characters  which  determine  lack  of  sex  and  affective  inhibi- 
ttoQ,  BubfititTitive  (alcoholic)  reactions,  neuropathic  fneurosis- 
lthIbiodb)  reactions ;  and  quantitative  intelligence  defect.  Post- 
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natal  factors.  Deafness  (possibly  sequelae  of  scarlatina)  spi 
defect.  To  hereditaiy  factors  is  added  the  factor  of  special  a 
deprivation. 

Case  No.  .'J37  —  Male 

Stitnmaiy  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4.  individuals  87.  A  fraternity  group  ahowiu" 
a  cousin  mating,  having  descendants  demonstrating  economic 
failure  and  mental  defect. 

Frtitemity  I  with  ninsorta,  4  members;  of  these  little  is  known; 
1  died  of  "heart  trouble;"  1  died  of  "shocJt;'*  2  unascertained. 

Fntternity  II  with  consorts,  38  raerabers.  (>f  these  8,  all  sibs 
and  children  of  the  man  in  Fraternity  I  who  died  of  "  hetrt 
trouble,"  all  died  of  "  heart  trouble''  or  vascular  disorders  (orgtn 
weifknesB  —  vaaculur  appariitusj ;  1,  a  sib  of  the  preceding  8,  was 
"peculiar"  and  very  religious;  28  others,  chiefly  the  conMrts  of 
the  preceding  sibs,  died  of  various  infectious  intercurrent  dis- 
orders. Xo  record  of  odd  conduct.  One  man,  sib  of  the  9  who 
had  vascular  type  of  organ  weakness  died  of  diabetes  (organ 
weakness-metabolic  type).  He  mated  with  his  cousin.  The 
children  of  this  couple  established  the  line  of  descendants  found 
in  the  next  fraternity  who  showed  marked  economic  failure  and 
mental  defect.  The  man  was  "  devout  and  respectable;'*  hU 
mate  was  "  bright,  intelligent,  garrulous." 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  35  members.  Of  these,  10  are 
own  cousins  to  the  patient.  Of  these  10,  9  are  supposed  normaU. 
1  was  an  idiot,  could  not  walk  or  talk,  died  age  20  years.  Five 
are  children  of  the  patient's  mother's  uncle.  Of  these  5,  1  was 
epileptic  since  infancy,  died  at  22  years.  The  other  4  are  little 
known  but  said  to  he  normal.  The  remaining  18  members  of 
Fraternity  III  comprise  the  father  and  mother  of  the  i>atient  and 
their  sibs  and  consorts.  Of  these  18,  1  man,  normal,  was  separated 
from  his  wife  who  was  very  religious,  of  a  rather  odd  type:  1 
woman  married,  divorced  the  husband,  married  another  man  who 
had  been  married,  his  consort  dying  of  "  heart  trouble,"  ("  Heart 
trouble,"  "  dropsy  "  and  vascular  types  of  organ  weakness  appear 
as  exitus  in  this  fraternity);  10  others  are  fair  nonnals;  1.  the 
father  of  the  patient,  was  a  low  grade  mental  defective  and  ©co- 
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allure,  cared  for  in  the  County  Home  at  Eome;  1,  his  con- 
i  mother  of  the  patient,  was  an  epileptic,  mental  defective 
'*  leg  eaten  away  by  disease." 
imity  IV  with  consorts,  12  members.     Of  these,  7  are 

and  4  are  sibs  of  the  patient.  Of  the  7  cousins  little  is 
ly  known  but  they  have  no  record  of  odd  or  defective 
:;.  The  4  sibs  are  described  below;  the  remaining 
■  of  this  fraternity  is  the  patient.  All  show  more  or  less 
defect  except  ona 

irks:  Early  ancestors  showed  marked  tendency  to  exitus 
iilar  type  of  organ  weakness  which  ako  appears  occasionally 
'  generations.  A  cousin  mating  produced  2  mental  defec- 
id  1  almshouse  dependent  in  the  first  generation  and  3  defi- 
les of  mental  defect,  1  dependent  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
il ''   dead   infants   in  the  second  generation.      Collateral 

showed  1  case  of  gross  mental  defect,  and  1  marked  epi- 

nts  and  sibs  of  patient. —  The  father  was  "  a  miserable, 
We-minded  man,"  little  other  information.  Was  evidently 
red  a  case  of  marked  mental  defect  by  his  acquaintances. 
)ther  was  twice  ati  inmate  of  an  almshouse;  record,  "no 
ion,  unable  to  work,  bad  habits."  She  was  also  epileptic, 
ither  and  mother  were  total  economic  failures  and  unable 
a  living.  Sibs  of  patient :  3  living ;  also  "  several  children 
infancy.  Mother  fell  on  one  and  killed  it."  Of  the  3 
10  survived  1  died  of  a  kidney  lesion  (cardio-vascular- 
•rpe  of  organ  weakness)  after  a  residence  in  Utica  Orphan 
I.  One,  "  mentally  dull  "  taken  to  County  House,  later 
geil.  He  was  *'  very  slow  in  speech,  could  not  talk,"  is 
y  defective,  retarded  in  muscular  reaction  and  slow.  One, 
was  thought  to  be  mentally  defective  and  has  disappeared. 
patient, —  Born  1899,  New  York  State.  Mental  defect 
ticed  while  an  inmate  of  Utica  Orphan  Asylum.  Trans- 
to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  Walks  poorly,  irritable 
>sed,  does  not  know  how  to  play.  Fairly  clean.  Shows 
uantitative  intelligence  defect. 

e  of  mental  defect, —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
jsive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative  intelli- 
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genoe  defect  Fropi  the  mother's  aide  heritable  groapa  of  near 
aive  unit  characters  which  determine  qoantitatiye  intdligeofle 
defect^  mild  a£Fective  deviation,  factors  for  potential  epilqMj, 
and  for  cardio-vascolar-renal  type  of  organ  weakness. 

Casb  No.  538  —  Malb 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3;  individuals  32.  A  fraternity  group  showing 
high  incidence  of  neuro-psychotic  symptoms  associated  with  qaan- 
titative  intelligence  defect 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  6  members.  Of  thes^  1  died  of 
apoplexy  (cardio-vascular  type  of  organ  weakness) ,  6  others,  little 
known,  but  are  said  to  be  normal. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  15  membera  Of  these,  12  showed 
little  that  was  abnormal  in  symptom-behavior  and  are  considerad 
normal  by  their  relatives.  One,  the  father  of  the  patient,  showed 
mood  swings,  developed  a  psychosis.  One,  his  consort,  the  mother 
of  the  patient  is  ^^  an  intelligent  woman,''  who  separated  from 
her  husband  on  account  of  his  psychosis.  One^  cousin  of  the 
preceding,  developed  a  toxic-infective^exhaUstive  psychosis  du^ 
ing  pregnancy,  was  in  Utica  State  Hospital  and  recovered. 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  11  members.  Of  these,  2  are 
known  to  be  normal ;  of  2  others,  one  graduated  from  a  Normal 
School  and  one  graduated  from  a  business  collie;  5  are  little 
known  but  have  no  record  of  abnormal  symptom-behavior;  1,  tbe 
patient,  showed  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  and  1,  his  sister, 
was  considered  "  slow  but  normal." 

Remarks:  The  psychoses  in  this  fraternity  group  developed 
on  a  basis  of  deviations  in  personal  make-up.  The  neuropathic 
element  of  epilepsy  occurs  in  the  father  of  the  patient.  The  fact 
of  3  attacks  of  insolation  have  been  only  contributory  causal 
factors  for  the  continuation  of  the  epilepsy.  The  occurrence  of 
quantitative  intelligence  defect  does  not  appear  until  the  follow- 
ing generation. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  patient. —  The  father  is  a  psychopathic 
type,  had  epileptic  seizures  from  infancy  and  has  had  both  petit 
and  grandmal  attacks.     Always  considered  as  "  peculiar."    ^^ 
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Tmereal  diseases.  Had  expansive  ideas,  delusions  of  jealousy 
sfainst  wife,  turned  iigaiust  his  relatives,  lived  alone,  finally 
repudiated  hts  son.  Was  cared  for  in  Utlca  State  Hospital  but 
vas  released  on  a  writ  of  habeaa  corpus  and  manages  to  make  a 
precarious  living  as  a  salesman  for  a  tree  nursery.  Has  not 
deteriorated  and  the  paranoid  trends  exhibited  point  to  deviations 
iti  |)ersonaI  make-up.  (The  possibility  of  homosema!  trends  in 
such  cases  is  to  lie  recalled. )  The  mother  was  unable  to  live  with 
her  husband  on  account  of  his  psychosia.  Supports  herself  by 
sowing  and  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  intelligent  woman."  The  only 
sib  of  patient  is  a  girl  "  slow  hut  considered  normal "  and  has 
entered  bigh  school. 

The  jxitient. —  Born  18fl4,  New  York  State.  Is  a  mongolian 
tTipe.  undersized,  articulation  poor.  At  physical  age  of  11  6/12 
years  showed  mental  age  level  of  4  years.  Has  "  slight "  epileptic 
(wnvulsions  at  irregular  intervals.  Does  not  improve.  Admitted 
to  Syracuse  State  Institution  age  10  and  transferred  to  Home 
Slate  Custodial  Asylum  6  years  later.  Easily  frightened,  "  ner- 
vous and  timid."  Hearing  good.  Does  not  recognize  color.  Speaks 
only  a  few  words.     Active  and  "  busy." 

Cmtse  of  menial  defect. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  deviation  in  per- 
aonal  make-up  development  for  the  production  of  the  neurosis 
epilepsy  and  a  psychopathic  personality  which  may  explain  the 
ow^rrence  of  the  mongolian  type  of  physical  and  mental  mal- 
development  in  patient.  From  the  mother's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  the  development  of  a 
psychopathic  type  of  personal  make-up.  The  mongolian  type  here 
"hown  in  the  patient  indicates  that  the  mental  defect  was  due  to 
'ifrfects  essentially  rongeijital  as  well  as  heritable :  the  payrhopathic 
factors  in  the  father  and  in  the  fraternity  of  the  mother  indicate 
that  other  heritable  factors  have  been  added  to  the  patient's  handi- 
cap of  mental  defect. 


L 
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mmary  of  heredity: 
Fratemities  4,  individuals  23.     A  fraternity  group  showing 
(lUantitative  intelligence  defect  and  sulatitutive  (alcoholic)  reae- 
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Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  6  members.  Of  these,  1  was  verr 
religious;  4  are  little  known  but  have  no  record  of  abnormal  con- 
duct, 1,  the  father  of  the  patient,  was  alcoholic,  came  to  U.  S.  A. 
a«  an  emigrant. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  6  members.  Of  these,  1  was  alco- 
holic, 1  normal  but  very  religious,  1  normal,  2  little  known  but 
presumed  normal,  1  the  patient  was  psychotic,  alcoholic,  showed 
mental  defect,  committed  arson  and  was  in  various  institutions 
all  his  life. 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  6  members.  One  is  a  known 
norma],  5  others  have  no  record  of  abnormal  symptom-behavior. 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  5  members.  Of  these,  4  are  nor- 
mal, 1  unascertained. 

Remarks:  A  tendency  to  alcoholism  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
bers, and  of  marked  religious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  sibs  or 
children  is  noticeable,  indicating  individual  specific  methods 
dependent  upon  make-up  of  handling  conflicts.  The  occurrence 
of  repeated  arson  associated  with  a  psychosis  and  quantitative 
intelligence  defect  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  the  son  of  an  alco- 
holic father,  is  to  be  remarked. 

Parents  and  sihs  of  patient. —  The  father  was  an  Irish  emi- 
grant Bhowing  thus  initiative  and  push.  Later  became  a  very 
heavy  drinker  but  lived  many  years  and  finally  developed  senile 
deterioration  (organ  weakness  of  the  neuro-mental  type).  The 
mother  is  said  to  have  been  apparently  normal;  died  of  "  shock," 
detals  unknown.  Sibs  of  patient  were  2  brothers,  1  is  normal,  1 
is  a  marked  alcoholic,  died  at  68  years.     Xo  other   record. 

The  patient. —  Born  1852,  Xew  York  State.  Seemed  normal 
to  familv  in  earlv  vouth.  Learned  blacksmith  trade  and  on 
aoeount  of  "  head  near  the  heat  "  and  marked  alcoholism  b^an  to 
show  mental  change  at  fige  of  26  years  and  was  committed  as 
insane  to  Utiea  State  Hospital  after  having  set  fire  to  a  bam. 
Seemed  deteriorated ;  later  was  transferred  to  Onondaga  Count}' 
Home  where  he  set  fire  to  a  school  house  and  was  finallv  sent  to 
the  old  Oneida  County  Insane  Asylum  whence  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asvlum.  Talks  little,  "  is 
very  stupid.''  Is  showing  terminal  deterioration.  Has  been  an 
institution  case  since  1879. 
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Cause  of  meninl  defect. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups  of 
recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  deviations  in  personal 
make-up  development  essentially  of  a  psychopathic  type;  tending 
to  early  mental  deterioration  in  which  the  factors  for  definite 
(juantitative  intelligence  defect  are  overshadowed  by  the  psychotic. 
From  the  mother's  side  nothing  is  recorded.  The  case  is  eesenti- 
aDy  one  of  psychopathic  deter! oration  rather  than  mental  defect 


Case  No.  540  —  Fkmalk 
fumumry  of  herediti/: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  25.  A  fragmentary  history  of  a 
fraternity  group  showing  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  sex 
offense  and  general  economic  inefficiency. 

Frnternitij  J  with  const>rt8,  2  members.  These  are  the  2  mater- 
Dal  grandparents  of  the  patient.  Both  lived  to  old  age,  Nothing 
known  as  to  abnormal  symptom-liehavior. 

Fralertiitij  II  with  consorts,  IS  members.  Of  these,  1.  the 
reputed  father  of  the  patient  who  died  at  90  years.  His  origin 
is  shrouded  in  mystery,  had  2  names  and  his  supposed  parents 
may  have  been  foster  parents.  Not  of  high  economic  value  but 
there  is  no  record  of  markedly  abnormal  conduct.  One,  the 
mother  of  the  patient,  dirty,  unkempt,  mentally  defective  and 
ulcoholic;  1,  her  brother,  is  an  epileptin;  1,  her  sister,  is  said  to  be 
insane  and  has  been  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse.  Three  others 
are  unascertained  but  have  no  record  of  abnormal  conduct  but  1 
male  and  1  female  were  said  to  be  "  feeble-minded ;"  1  was  a  half- 
brother  of  these  sibs,  condition  unascertained;  2  others  unascer- 
tained. One  is  the  illicit  consort  of  the  patient's  mother.  This 
man  was  an  alcoholic,  and  deserted  hia  owni  wife  to  cohabit  with 
the  other  woman.  One  is  another  illitfit  consort  of  this  same 
woman,  and  apparently  of  poor  social  value.  One  was  the  consort 
of  the  insane  woman,  record  unknown. 

Fraieniiti/  III  with  consorts.  10  known  members.  Three  or  4 
were  unascertained.  Of  these,  2  were  sibs.  plficed  out  in  Utica 
Orphan  Asylum.  The  nest  7  all  aiba  of  the  patient,  are  consid- 
ered by  those  who  knew  them  as  rather  defective  mentally:  one 
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as  ^'  lacking  in  good  senaa"  One  is  the  patient,  a  mental  defeetiTBi 
There  are  eeveral  more  conaina  in  this  fratenuty  vrbo  aie  wboHj 
nnaaoertained. 

Remarks:  The  lack  of  sex  inhibition  in  the  mother  becomes 
more  striking  in  the  light  of  sex  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  diil- 
dren. 

Parents  and  stbs  of  patient. —  The  reputed  father  of  the  patient 
died  at  the  age  of  90  when  patient  was  about  1  year  old.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  her  father  was  her  own  elder  brother  and  that 
perhaps  her  own  elder  sister  may  have  been  her  actual  mother  hj 
him.  The  reputed  mother  would  have  been  about  41  years  old  at 
time  of  patient's  birth.  She  is  a  tall,  thin,  pr^natureiy  aged 
woman,  adherent  lobules  of  ears^  *^  had  fits  "  from  age  7  to  time 
of  marriage  a  few  years  ago.  Is  ^*  degenerate  and  low  grade " 
morally.  There  are  7  sibe  of  the  patient.  Of  these,  most  are 
married,  some  have  children.    No  records  as  they  have  scattered. 

The  patient.—  Bom  1902,  New  York  Stata  Physically  wdl 
formed,  slight  hesitancy  in  speech  accompanied  by  twitching,  jeA- 
ing  movements  of  facial  muscles  suggestive  of  chorea.  At  phyucal 
age  of  14  years  had  mental  age  level  of  VllI  years.  Reads  and 
writes  fairly  well.  Was  adopted  but  foster  mother  was  an  alco- 
holic (as  was  her  own  rejmted  mother),  and  on  account  of 
improper  guardianship  was  committed  to  the  House  of  Good 
Shepherd  in  TJtica;  ran  away,  again  placed  out  in  May  1915,  and 
committed  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asvlum  in  Februarv,  1916. 
Seems  to  be  deteriorating.  / 

CaiLse  of  mental  defect. —  Recessive  unit  characters  which 
determine  quantitative  intelligence  defect  and  lack  of  sex  inhibi- 
tion, particularly  from  mother's  side. 

Cask  No.  541  —  Male 

Summnry  of  heredity:     . 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  108.  A  fraternity  group  showing  a 
progressive  increase  in  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  alcoholism? 
sex  offenders,  incest  and  economic  dependency. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  5  members.  Of  these,  1  was  alco- 
holic, 1  unascertained.  (The  descendants  of  this  couple  had  6 
mental  defectives  in  the  two  succeeding  generations.)  One,  a  men- 
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■illy  defective  woman  had  "2  consorts.  (The  descendants  of  these 
patiogs  had  8  mental  defectives  in  the  two  succeeding  genera- 

I  Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  16  members.  Of  these,  1,  a  men- 
Oily  defective  male,  inmate  of  County  ilouse,  mated  with  a  men- 
tally defective  woman,  also  an  inmate  of  the  Oneida  County 
Home.  She  had  illicit  relations  with  another  man.  The  next 
couple  was  an  alcoholic,  male  sex  oifeuder  an  inmate  of  Oneida 
Oounty  Almshouse  who  married  a  mentally  defective  woman  of 
rTiolent  temper  "  who  had  illicit  relations  with  another  alcoholic 
MX  offender.  Another  couple:  1  male,  little  known,  married  a 
mentally  defective  woman.  The  next  four  individuals  are  little 
known.     Then  comes  a  woman  who  married  a  sex  offender,  who 

Pierted  wife,  had  illicit  sex  relations  with  t^vo  other  women  and 
addition  committed  incest  with  his  own  daughter. 
Fraternity  III  with  consorts.  fi5  members.     Of  these,  61  are 
children  and  consorts  of  only  6  niatings,  1  of  these  matiugs  being 
illicit.     The  first  family  grouj),  with  cousortB,  ahow»  1  woman 
intally  defective,  sex  offender  with  1  legitimate  and  2  illicit  con- 
ras  cared  for  in  an  institution  for  delinquents  and  in 
B  Oneida  County  Almshouse;  1  woman,  inmates  of  "Anchorage- 
'  mental  defective,  and  her  consort.     Three  other  sibs, 
V  anti-social  record.     One  mental  defective  woman  who  was  also 
ine  and  cared  for  at  Utica  State  Hospital  and  had  also  been 
m  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  and  in  the  "  Shelter  "  at  Syra- 
cuse.    One  mental  defective  girl  cared  for  at  Syracuse  State  Insti- 
tution, 1  mental  defective  boy  cared  for  at  St.  Vincent's,  Utic«, 
diowed  criminal  traits.     The  next  family  group  were  all  cousins 
lb  the  foregoing.     Of  this  family,  with  consorts,  1  died  at  8  years 
E  convulsions,  1  cared  for  at  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  and  later 
1  Berkahire  Industrial   Farm,   mated   a   feeble-minded  woman 
0  had  a  cliild  born  out  of  wedlock  and  later  she  married  another 
ible-minded  man.     One  male  had  children  by  illicit  relations 
I  a  woman  (sex  offender)  who  was  married  to  another  man. 
Iiree  children  of  this  fraternity  died  as  infants.     The  mother  of 
B  foregoing  sibs  had  illicit  relations  with  an  alcoholic  man  and 
f  bim  had  5  more  children  which  constitute  the  following  family 
One  a  feeble-minded  hoy  was  the  patient,  who  first 
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attracted  attention  to  this  group.  He  was  cared  for  in  Utita 
Orphau  Asylum  aud  later  admitted  to  Rome  State  Custodial  As)- 
lum.  His  brother,  a  case  of  mental  defect,  inmate  of  St.  Vincent's 
ludustrial  School,  Utica,  committed  incest  on  his  own  siater,  a 
feelile-minded  girl,  once  cared  for  in  the  Utica  Orphan  Aayimu. 
Another  sister  was  a  mental  defective  in  Syracuse  State  Institu- 
tion. One  died  in  infancy.  In  the  legitimate  family  there  stere 
6  ail>9;  in  the  illegitimate  family  there  were  5  sibs.  Of  these  11 
cbiltlren  by  the  same  feeble-minded  mother,  5  died  in  infancy,  5 
were  eared  for  each  in  one  or  more  institutions,  3  were  ses 
offenders  and  2  conmiitted  incest.  The  next  family  was  com- 
prised of  14  sibs  and  in  addition  they  had  7  consorts.  Of  the 
sibs  there  are  i  feeble-minded  boys,  1  probable  mental  defectiw 
boy  with  chorea,  2  dead,  1  male  family  deserter;  1  male,  waniler- 
luet ;  2  unascertained ;  the  7  consorts  were  of  rather  poor  economic 
level  but  no  special  record.  The  next  family  group  are  children, 
2  sibs  by  1  mating  and  another  half-sib  with  consort.  No  special 
record.  However,  the  mother  of  these  3  sibs  was  married  again 
to  an  alcoholic  man  by  whom  we  find  5  children,  half-sibs  to  the 
first  3.  Of  these  5,  1,  a  feeble-minded  woman  sex  offender,  cared 
for  in  an  institution  for  delinquents,  mated  with  a  criminal  ana 
convict  by  whom  she  had  4  children ;  she  again  mated  with  another 
man  and  had  2  children,  and  again  had  illicit  relations  wito 
another  man  by  whom  she  had  1  child.  The  next  sib,  a  girl,  had 
2  consorts,  record  uneventful.  The  next  sib  was  a  female  sa 
offejider,  nn  inmate  of  Oneida  County  Almshotise,  "killed  while 
joy  riding."  Her  consort  deserted  her  before  the  birth  of  their 
child.  Another  sib  was  a  female  sex  offender  with  a  court  record 
of  "  common  prostitute."  Her  consort  is  little  known.  The  ue^t 
sib  is  a  Iwy  whose  parentage  is  doubtful  and  may  be  the  child  of 
his  older  sister  by  incest  with  her  brother. 

Fratemitt/  IV  with  eonsorts,  22  members.  One  U  a  girl,  Inina's 
of  St.  Joseph's  Oq>han  Asylum,  Utica.  Her  half-sib  is  the*!"!'' 
by  same  mother  and  an  illicit  mating.  The  next  was  a  boy  sho^' 
ing  two  thumbs  in  left  hand.  "  large  head."  (Son  of  the  feeble 
minded  woman  who  had  been  in  the  A ncho rage-Elm ir a. )  The 
next  member  of  this  fraternity  is  a  girl  Irorn  out  of  wedlock  from 
a  feeble-minded  mother.     The  next  two,  children  of  b^  offendef*- 
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have  no  record  The  record  of  the  next  is  unknown.  Two  more 
were  inmates  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica.  Two 
are  their  consorts,  no  record.  One  is  a  young  child  whose  mother 
is  feeble-minded.  The  next  one  is  a  young  girl,  feeble-minded, 
intelligence  quotient  60,  an  inmate  of  St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum. 
She  was  bom  out  of  wedlock  by  the  sex  ofiFense  of  her  feeble-minded 
delinquent  mother.  This  girl  had  4  half-sibs  from  the  same 
mother.  All  4  were  dependents  as  follows:  One  in  St.  John's, 
Utica;  1,  an  affective  deviate  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  80, 
was  in  St.  Vincent's,  Utica;  the  2  others  were  in  St  Joseph's 
Infant  Home,  Utica.  There  are  2  other  half-sibs  by  the  same 
feeble-minded  mother  and  her  third  consort.  The  record  of  these 
2  half-sibs  is  unascertained.  The  next  member  of  the  IV  Fra- 
ternity is  a  young  boy,  son  of  a  sex  offending  dependent  mother 
and  a  family  deserting  father.  The  boy  has  been  cared  for  in  the 
Oneida  County  Almshouse  and  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Utica,  as  his  father  had  deserted  him  and  his  mother  had  been 
killed  "  while  joy  riding."  He  is  an  economic  dependent,  son  of 
economic  and  social  failures.  The  value  of  heritable  units  for 
just  such  familial  trend  development  is  worthy  of  the  most  inten- 
sive study.  Two  other  members  of  Fraternity  IV  exist  but  their 
records  are  unascertained. 

Kemarks:  Here  are  shown  108  individuals  in  4  geueratioiis. 
There  have  occurred  repeated  cases  of  maAed  quantitative  intel- 
ligence defect  (but  only  a  few  showing  marked  affective  devia- 
tions), tendency  to  low  economic  values,  and  sex  offenses  which  are 
marked  by  a  primitive  type  of  expression  including  incest.  There 
are  in  the  108  persons,  23  individuals  who  show  definite  quantita- 
tive intelligence  defect,  whose  mental  deviation  was  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  substitutive  activities  and  as  such  were  marked  alcoholics. 
Two  showed  deviations  in  personality  —  developmental  trends  in 
the  shape  of  definite  psychoses  which  in  both  instances  were  accom- 
panied by  quantitative  intelligence  defect.  Three  were  wife 
deserters.  This  tendency  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  wanderlust 
trend,  part  to  the  lack  of  ability  for  application  and  fruitful  work 
seen  in  all  cases  of  mental  defect,  and  part  possibly  due  to  person- 
ality-deviations in  the  way  of  homo-sexual  trends.  As  a  group 
the  wife  deserters  are  in  addition  economic  liabilities  of  the  State 
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and  economic  failures  in  themselves.  The  sex  offeadero  who  wen 
openly  known  as  such  were  14.  Their  offenses  seemed  to  be  the 
expression  of  mere  primitive  longings  withoat  inhibition  as  there 
were  several  cases  of  incest  The  low  social  level  of  such  hnman 
material  including  those  members  without  marked  antisocial  or 
abnormal  records  is  best  indicated  by  the  statement  repeatedly 
found  in  the  history  of  this  whole  group,  i.  e.,  ''  the  immediate 
environment  of  the  families  has  always  been  of  the  poorest  —  low 
standards  of  living."  The  hovel-slum-unwashed  s^menls  of  the 
social  circle  represent  definite  heritable  unit  characters  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such  in  practical  efforts  for  economic 
uplift. 

Parents  cmd  sibs  of  paiient — The  mother,  a  feeble-minded 
woman,  twin  sister  of  a  feeble-minded  woman  by  a  feeble-minded 
mother.    Thinks  her  own  feeble-minded  offspring  are  as  bright  as 
anyone  else  (showing  the  characteristic  lack  of  insight  and  ability 
to  appreciate  their  own  shortcomings  which  forever  precludes  such 
types  from  spontaneously  trying  to  help  themselves  which  explains 
why  they  are  essentially  problems  of  the  State  "  if  democracy  is 
to  be  made  safe  for  the  world").     The  patient's  mother's  first 
consort  was  an  alcoholic  sex  offender  who  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse.     There  were  6  pregnancies  by 
this  mating  but  only  two  survived ;  both  are  sex  offenders.    One 
of  the  children  died  with  convulsions  at  the  age  of  8  years^  sug- 
gesting status  epilepticus.    After  a  while  the  mother  of  these  sibs 
left  her  husband  and  began  an  illicit  relationship  with  consort 
number  2  by  whom  there  were  5  pregnancies ;  4  of  these  sibs  were 
feeble-minded,  1  died  in  infancy.    All  four,  one  of  whom  was  the 
patient  J  received  economic  aid  as  dependents;  1  brother,  case  of 
mental  defect,  in  St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School,  Utica  (he  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  sister,  the  next  individual  here  recorded); 
1  sister,  case  of  mental  defect,  incest  with  brother,  later  "very 
coarse  and  vulgar,"  cared  for  in  Utica  Orphan  Asylum ;  1  feeble- 
minded sister  in  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  and  later  in  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

The  patient.—  Bom  Xew  York  State,  1896.  When  10  years 
old  placed  in  UticA  Orphan  Asylum  on  "  Improper  Guardian- 
ship,'*  remained  1  year  and  admitted  to  Syracuse  State  Institu- 
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tion  for  Feeble-Minded  Children ;  was  not  able  to  grasp  the  train- 
ing there  and  was  transferred  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 
Shows  lack  of  sex  inhibition,  tries  to  get  near  girls,  has  speech 
defect.  Locomotion,  vision  and  hearing  fair.  Strikes  others  and 
is  unruly.  Wassermann  n^ative.  Rather  low  grade  quantitative 
intelligence  defect  with  (lack  of  inhibition)  aiFective  deviation. 

Cause  of  mental  defect —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect,  affective  deviation  and  lack  of  sex  inhibition.  From 
the  mother's  side,  the  same.  A  duplex  inheritance  in  the  sense  of 
recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  deviations  and  defects 
in  personality. 

Case  Xo.  542  —  Female 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  17.  Individuals  showing  psycho- 
pathic and  affective  deviations  overshadowing  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  4  members.  Of  these,  1  woman 
died  in  childbirth,  had  queer  ideas;  her  husband  married  again, 
this  wife  was  burned  to  death;  he  married  a  third  time,  this  wife 
has  no  record  of  abnormalities. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  10  members.  Of  these,  G  are  sibs 
by  the  first  marriage  of  Fraternity  I.  Of  these  6,  with  their  2 
consorts:  1  died  of  hernia,  age  4  months  (organ  weakness  of  phy- 
sical-developmental type) ;  1  said  to  l>e  normal,  was  cared  for  at 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica;  1,  her  consort,  normal;  1 
died  of  pneumonia,  age  2  weeks;  1  died  at  infancy  or  born  dead; 
1  cared  for  at  House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Utica,  married,  consort 
normal;  1,  her  twin,  is  the  patient,  a  mentally  defective  psychotic; 
1  is  a  child  by  the  second  marriage,  normal;  1  is  a  child  by  the 
third  marriage,  presumed  normal. 

Fraternity  III  no  consorts,*^  members.     All  3  are  children  of 

1  of  the  sibs  of  Fraternity  IT.     Said  to  l>e  normal. 

Remarks:     A  maternal  inheritance;  history  of  "eccentricity" 

•  I' 

in  maternal  grandfather;  mother  had  queer  ideas  and  was  a 
psychopathic  type,  also  seemed  inferior  mentally.  These  traits 
are  found  accentuated  in  the  patient. 
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Parents  a/tid  sibs  of  patient —  Mother  seemed  rather  defective 
in  intelligence,  poured  oil  on  a  fire  which  caused  her  death.  Aftar 
her  first  pregnancy  had  "  nervous  symptoms,"  could  not  sleep, 
heard  *^  people  knocking  at  door  at  night,"  wanted  husband  to 
send  them  away.  Delusions  lasted  4  months,  then  made  a  read- 
justment, got  along  fairly  well  for  8  years  when  patient  was  born 
in  twin  pregnancy.  Father  had  fair  standards  of  living,  worked 
hard,  paid  for  maintenance  of  children  after  wife's  death.  Went 
*^  as  far  as  the  sciences  "  in  school.  Six  sibs  including  patient 
One  born  dead;  1  died  at  4  months  (organ  weakness  of  physical- 
developmental  type) ;  1  died  at  2  weeks  of  pneumonia ;  1  normal, 
attained  8th  school  grade;  1,  the  twin  of  patient,  developed  well, 
became  a  nurse,  apparently  normal ;  the  other  is  the  patient. 

The  patient, —  Bom  England,  1893,  always  delicate.  Age  3 
years  before  talked;  attempted  to  walk  at  3  years  but  only 
"  threw  her  feet  in  such  a  w^aj^  that  she  tripped  —  received  many 
falls."  Attended  school,  6  to  14,  but  made  no  progress  and 
"  created  scenes "  in  class  room.  Would  scream  and  become 
abusive  if  teacher  spoke  harshly  to  her.  Learned  to  read  a  little 
but  never  to  write.  Could  only  wash  dishes  as  to  work.  Age  15 
years  G  months,  began  to  show  motor  unrest,  singing,  destmctive, 
"  incoherent.' ■  Left  homo  partly  dressed,  went  to  school,  became 
abusive;  had  the  delusion  that  teacher  was  unkind  to  her.  A  week 
later  **  not  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  any  question," 
threw  dishes,  threatened  drowning,  attacked  children  who  spoke 
to  her.  Admitted  Utica  State  Hospital  June  28,  1909.  Physical 
status,  no  marked  stigmata,  some  enlargement  of  thyroid.  Orien- 
tation good  for  person,  fair  for  time  and  place.  Memory  shows 
some  discrepancies  but  essentially  goml.  Paroled  July  11,  1910; 
continued  difficult  to  manage  at  home;  committed  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum  September,  1915.  Mental  age  level  IX.2 
vears. 

• 

Cause  of  mental  defect, —  From  the  father's  side,  the  inheritance 
is  apparently  normal;  but  the  possibility  of  transmitting  recessive 
(mental  defect)  characters  by  a  person  apparently  normal  is  to  be 
remembered.  From  the  mother's  side  herital)le  groups  of  recessive 
unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative  intelligence  defect 
of  a  rather  mild  type  but  in  addition  carrv^inc:  recessive  trait^^ 
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ttential  for  deviation  in  developraent  of  personal  make-up,  rhar- 
terized  eeaeutiallj  by  affective  imbalance  and  inhibitory  defects. 

k  personality  wliode  syniptoni-behaviur  was  determinwl  largely  by 
le  paychotic-affeetive  deviations  and  whose  economic  iuelhcieucy 
'as  further  increased  by  lack  of  quantitative  intelligence  capacity 

both    derived    through    relative    degi-ees    of    recessive    nulliplex 

inheritance. 

Case  No.  f)43  —  Male 
^ummarij  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  31.  Illustrating  the  transmission  of 
[he  recessive  trait  of  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  defect 
ttirough  a  mother  who  ap()eared  normal  but  was  herself  a  "  DR  *' 
bi  the  ilendeliau  sense.  It  illustrates  the  eugenic  danger  of  such 
In  apparently  "normal"  person;  and  emphasizes  the  value  of 
mining  the  symptom-behavior  and  intelligence  capacity  of  the 
riblings  of  any  person  where  progeny  are  desired  showing  no  unde- 
■rable  traits. 

Fraiemity  I  with  consorts,  4  members.  These,  the  maternal 
Iml  |)atenial  grandparents  of  the  patient,  are  little  known.  They 
|v(*il  in  Europe  and  died  at  advanced  age. 

Fratemit;/  Jl  with  consorts.  G  meniWrs.  The  fraternity  of  the 
patient's  mother  is  found  here.  One,  with  consort  living  in  Eng- 
fauid,  mental  status  unascertained.  One  was  "  insime  or  feeWe- 
linded;"  he  was  the  brother  of  the  patient's  mother.  She  is 
^mken  of  as  "a  normal  woman."  Her  consort  is  '"  comfortable  — 
m>|)ears  prosperous— intelligent."  After  his  first  wife  died  he 
marrted  again.  This  second  conanrt  appears  normal  and  all  her 
ji  children  seem  normal. 

Fralemili/  III  with  consorts,  18  members.  Of  these  10  are 
Ablings  by  the  first  wife  and  consort  of  Fraternity  II,  and  4  are 
nblings  by  the  second  wife  and  same  consort  of  Fraternity  II, 
Of  the  first  JO  siblings  3  died  in  infancy  {1  by  drowning) :  1  girl 
lepinH  normal  as  does  her  consort,  hut  she  never  had  any  children 
!(ergan  weakne«s-sterility  ?).  One  girl  anil  her  consort  are  pros- 
'|iemufl  and  their  children  (in  Fraternity  IV)  are  "  lieautiful  and 
•ttractivp."  This  couple  fear  having  sons  as  "  the  fiiniily  feel  that 
'fte  defect  passes  along  in  the  male  line,"  an  interesting  commen- 
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tary  but  to  be  used  in  elucidating  the  possibilities  of  coincidence  in 
transmission  of  recessive  unit  characters  in  "  DR  "  or  even  *'  DR  " 
and  "  DD  "  matings.  One  other  girl  and  her  consort  "  normal 
and  respectable."  No  children  (organ  weakness-sterility?).  One 
other  girl  and  consort.  They  travel  much  and  have  no  children. 
(Perhaps  for  reasons  above;  possibly  all  have  fear  of  transmitting 
mental  defect.)  There  were  then  10  sibs,  3  are  dead  as  infants 
(perhaps  as  an  ex])res8ion  of  organ- weakness-developmental  type), 
4  seem  quite  normal.  Of  these  4,  1  has  had  children  without  trans- 
mitting mental  defect  and  is  probably  of  the  "  DD  "  or  at  least 
''  DR  ■ '  type.  Three  have  not  had  any  children.  Three  have 
shown  mental  defect  as  follows:  One  went  only  as  far  as  second 
grade  in  school,  can  converse,  goes  out  alone  and  runs  errands  for 
his  father;  1,  a  mental  defective,  died  young;  1  is  the  patient. 
Four  other  half-sibs  are  by  the  father's  second  marriage.  All 
normal. 

Remarks:  Quantitative  intelligence  defect  (without  any 
marked  affective  deviations)  in  certain  members,  associated  with 
many  infant  deaths  (organ  weakness  in  the  sense  of  developmental 
defects  and  lack  of  resistance).     A  lesson  in  eugenics. 

Parents  and  Rihs  of  patient. —  The  father  while  apparently  of 
rather  good  make-up  was  a  ^'  DR  ''  and  on  a  second  mating  with 
a  woman  without  rec^essive  traits  (of  mental  defect)  in  her  own 
make-up,  had  4  normal  children.  The  mother,  as  previously  out- 
lined, is  a  *'  DR  •'  in  her  ability  to  appear  normal  but  to  transmit 
recessive  traits.  This  is  demonstrated  in  her  children  of  whom 
30  per  cent  are  mental  defectives,  30  per  cent  died  in  infancy  (1 
by  drowning),  30  per  cent  appear  normal  but  have  no  children. 
Ten  per  cent  normal  and  have  normal  children. 

The  pa.tie7it,— Bom  1889,  New  York  State.  Walked  at  20 
months,  "has  no  forehead,''  convulsions  began  at  9.  months  ''n" 
through  teething.''  Did  not  notice  things,  mental  defect  shown 
early  in  life.  At  5  years  began  to  talk,  but  never  spoke  plainly* 
can  tell  what  he  wants:  is  unclean  in  personal  hjibits,  eating  fooo 
with  a  spoon  at  7  years.  Obedient,  good  tempered  (no  marked 
affective  deviations).  Age  8  years  admitted  to  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Mi nded  Children  where  he  remained  for  H 
years,  then  was  transferred  t(^   Rome  State  Custodial   Asylum. 
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Was  unteachable ;  convulsions  had  ceased ;  has  deteriorated  during 
the  past  year.  Shows  cranial  asymmetry  and  physical  stigmata. 
History  attributes  '*  scarlet  fever  "  as  cause  of  mental  defect. 

Cause  of  mental  defect —  From  father's  side  little  of  a  demon- 
strable nature,  although  the  probability  of  his  being  a  DR  in  the 
Mendelian  sense  is  of  practical  importance.  From  the  mother's 
side  heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine 
quantitative  intelligence  defect  (resulting  in  organ  weakness  on  the 
developmental  side).  The  transmission  of  recessive  (mental 
defect)  traits  was  here  exemplified  according  to  mathematical 
expectations.  The  prognosis  in  such  a  case  is  absolutely  bad  for 
any  sort  of  economic  efficiency. 

Case  No.  544  —  Male 

Sujumary  of  heredity: 

FrHtemities  8,  individuals  9.  A  nidus  of  economic  degeneracy. 
This  fraternity-group  was  described  in  the  headlines  of  a  news- 
paper as^^Xine  pigs,  mother  and  three  children  living  in  shanty.'' 
A  lesson  in  cacogenics. 

Frateniitj/  /,  2  members.  A  man  and  a  woman,  mated,  and 
their  child  was  born  somewhere  back  in  the  depths  of  the  Kamapo 
Hills.  The  two  members  of  this  fratoniitv  are  unkno\vn  but  their 
daughter  has  been  studied.  The  economic  status  of  the  couple 
may  be  guessed  at  bv  the  fact  that  the  legitimacy  of  their  child  is 
doubtful. 

Frafprtiitj/  IT  with  consorts,  o  members.  The  daughter  of  the 
above  couj)le  lived  in  the  Ramapo  ITills.  She  "  never  wore 
clothes "  but  wra})ped  herself  in  a  lilanket.  ITer  offspring  by 
various  matinf!:s  never  had  clothes,  "  in  summer  they  don't  nee<l 
none,  in  winter  T  keep  thom  behind  the  stove."  This  woman  had 
4  children  and  when  found  had  3  of  them,  along  with  9  pigs  and 
herself,  all  in  the  same  one-room  shantv.  This  woman  is  thf 
mother  of  the  j)atient,  bv  an  illicit  consort  who  was  alcoholic,  of 
low  economic  worth  and  met  a  violent  death.  She  had  relations 
with  several  other  men  ])v  whom  she  bad  o  other  children,  each 
said  to  have  a  different  father:  all  of  whom  became  social 
dependents. 
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Fraternity  III,  4  meml)ers,  the  siblings  of  the  patient,  de- 
scribed below ;  all  cases  of  mental  defect. 

Eemarks:  This  fraternity  group  illustrates  how  mental  defec- 
tives, all  of  low  economic  value,  tend  to  settle  down  in  remote  spots 
beyond  the  highways  of  the  world,  where  they  are  able  to  eke  out 
an  unhygienic  existence  without  competition  from  higher  and 
more  vigorous  types. 

Parents  aiid  slhs  of  patient. —  The  father  was  an  alcoholic,  a 
known  drunkard  and  of  low  economic  worth.  He  never  married 
the  mother  of  the  patient  and  was  finally  shot  to  death  by  a  negro. 
The  mother  had  lived  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Kamapo  Hill 
region  since  birth.  She  had  always  had  promiscuous  sex  relations 
and  was  never  married.  Is  of  "  violent  "  temper;  "  uncleanly  "  in 
habits;  Binet  tests  at  age  of  38  years  indicated  a  mental  level  of 
7  years.  She  is  defective  to  the  grade  of  imbecility.  She  is  said 
to  be  illegitimate  herself,  and  was  spoken  of  as  "  wicked."  Sh^ 
never  had  any  education  and  there  is  something  in  the  element  of 
deprivation  of  social  advantasjos  in  explaining  her  present  mental 
status  but  on  the  other  hand  the  psychometric  findings,  family  and 
personal  history  do  not  show  s\'Tnptom-behavior  indicating  inliorn 
developmental  traits  adequate  for  normality.  Tn  1805  she  was  in 
the  Ulster  (Wiity  Almshouse  while  pregnant:  later  drifterl  aloiiiT 
until  she  was  arrested  when  discovered  in   the  shantv  with  her 
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naked  children  and  evontuallv  admitted  to  the  Rome  State  Cn?- 
todial  Asylum  in  1012.  After  remaining  in  Rome  for  5  year? 
she  was  transferred  back  to  the  custody  of  Ulster  Countv  in  10 17. 
An  example  of  innate  economic  uselessness.  The  siblings  of  the 
patient  are  probably  all  by  different  fathers.  They  are  each  only 
half-sibs  to  one  another.  Of  these,  1  girl  ^^  does  not  seem  able  to 
learn,"  made  no  progress  in  school.  At  the  age  of  9  years  she  was 
in  a  "  home  "  for  improper  guardianship,  a  month  later  was  dis- 
charged to  a  society  for  placing  out.  hut  evidently  was  incompetent, 
returned  to  the  "home"  and  finallv  admitted  to  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asvlum.     She  will  no  doubt  be  of  little  use  to  the  State 

» 

as  an  economic  unit.  Another  sister  (or  half-sister)  was  cared  for 
in  an  "  industrial  home,"  as  was  also  a  brother  (or  half-l)rother1. 
Thus  all  these  siblings  have  received  aid  from  society  as  economie 
dependents  per  se,  but  also  as  economic  dependents  through  cnco- 
genie  mating  by  parents. 
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The  patient. —  Born  1899,  Xew  York  State.  Early  cared  for 
in  "  orphan  asylum."  Has  sear  on  forehead  where  struck  by  a 
stone.  At  physical  age  of  16  years  had  mental  age  of  VII.4  years. 
Height  5  ft.  41^  in.,  II6V2  Ihs.  Has  always  been  backward  in 
learning,  "wilful  and  laz\%''  eats  rapidly,  untruthful,  "queer, 
uncontrollable  laugh,"  slow  in  action  and  ideation.  Physical  stig- 
mata ;  wide  flaring  ears,  high  palate,  low  forehead,  face  asymmetri- 
cal, low  stature,  wide-placed  eyes,  winged  scapulae.  Vision  good, 
gait  no  ataxia,  slight  swaying  romberg.  He  was  tried  for  adoption 
but  could  not  get  along.  Xow  can  spell  words  of  3  letters  with 
great  difficulty  but  is  clean  and  careful  of  clothes.  An  affective 
deviate  in  his  untruthfulness  and  wilfulness.  A  total  loss  to  the 
State  as  an  economic  unit  for  citizenship. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  detennine  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect  and  affective  inhibitory  loss  (alcoholism  in  a  gross 
defective).  From  the  mother's  side,  the  same,  with  emphasis  on 
the  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  defect  (and  resultant  sex 
promiscuity  in  the  female,  and  economic  dependency  of  offspring). 

Case  Xo.  545  —  Male 

Suinmary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  22.  K  fraternity  group  with  much 
sjinptom-behavior  suggesting  reactions  of  a  constitutional  pscho- 
pathic  type,  coming  down  from  both  sides,  1.  e.  "  RR." 

Fraternity  I  with  consort,  2  members.  The  man,  paternal  great 
grandfather  of  the  patient,  was  insane  in  Ireland,  details  unknown. 
Consort  presumed  normal. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  4  members.  One,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  patient,  was  of  peculiar  make-up  and  "  died  of  a 
shock."  His  consort,  paternal  grandmother,  died  of  tuberculosis 
(organ  weakncvss  on  the  side  of  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial 
invasion).  One,  maternal  gnnulfather,  died  of  cancer  of  the 
throat,  the  grandmother  of  ''  kidney  trouble." 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  0  members.  Of  these,  1,  the  father 
of  the  patient,  is  an  alcoholic :  1,  the  mother,  is  not  markedly  defec- 
tive but  the  home  hns  been  one  of  comparative  poverty.     One,  the 
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paternal  aiint  of  patient,  is  "  peculiar;"  her  consort  unaecertainetL 
One,  the  paternal  uncle,  is  a  gardener,  fair  efficiency;  his  consorl 
is  unascertained. 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  10  m^ubers.  In  these  are  cwn- 
prised  the  4  siblings  of  the  patient  and  3  of  his  cousina  by  the 
"  peculiar  "  paternal  aunt.  The  patient's  siblings  and  (■oiiaort& 
all  seem  normal.  Of  the  cousins,  1  girl  evideutlv  had  a  psvchoeis 
over  a  "  love  affair  "  as  she  grew  "  feeble-minded  "  and  theu  recov- 
ered and  is  now  "  all  right ;"  1  boy,  her  brother,  is  also  "  peculiu " 
in  personality.    One  other  girl  is  little  known. 

Remarks :  The  deviations  of  make-up  suggested  hv  "  pwuHlir  " 
[)eople  suggest  mechanisms  u]>on  which  psychopathic  reaotions 
develop,  rather  than  gross  quantitative  intelligeHW  defect. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  patient. — -  The  fntber.  "  a  rather  unple««ant 
man,"  very  alcoholic  (substitutive  activity  allied  to  a  psvcholic 
reaction)  died  of  gastric  carcinoma.  The  mother  lived  to  rathpr 
advanciprd  year-s,  seemed  strong  and  active,  fairly  intelligent.  Her 
husband  was  drinking  heavily  nltout  the  time  of  conception  for 
the  patient.  She  lives  in  a  poorly  furnished  home,  in  coraparativf 
poverty,  works  nut  by  the  dny.  No  marked  abnormal  mental  reac- 
tions. Sibs:  2  brothel's,  ]  sister,  all  doing  well  and  show  irn 
quantitative  intelligence  defect. 

The  patient. —  Bom  1895  in  Illinois,  came  to  Oneida  County, 
age  8  years.  In  1910  was  committed  to  St.  Vincent's  Industrial 
School  for  juvenile  delinquency;  "  wanders  abroad."  Later,  after 
discharge  to  mother,  was  admitted  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 
in  1912.  At  Ifi  years  of  age  he  had  never  had  any  occupation; 
never  advanced  beyond  the  third  grade  in  .school.  Had  shown 
mental  defect  from  the  age  of  5  years.  People  annoy  him, 
irritable,  sullen,  cleanly,  stands  staring  into  space,  sufi^estiMc. 
Internal  strabismus  corrected  by  prisms.  Xo  marked  physical  dis- 
orders, iluch  of  the  conduct  shown  is  suggestive  of  a  mild 
katatonic  state. 

Cniise  of  mental  defect.—  From  father's  side,  heritable  group? 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  const itntional  d^-ia- 
tions  of  personality  of  a  psychopathic  substitutive  type;  also  quan- 
titative intelligence  defect  to  a  lesser  degree.  From  the  mother's 
side,  the  type  of  unit  charnctprs  transmitted  is  not  ensily  deter- 
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mined  but  she  has  shown  no  markedly  abnormal  symptom-behavior. 
The  recessive  psA^chopathic  traits  came  through  the  paternal  side 
almost  exclusively.  The  patient's  symptom-behavior,  as  well  as 
the  family  history,  point  to  fairly  definite  recessive  unit  characters 
determining  the  mechanism  for  egocentric,  introverting  psycho- 
pathic reactions. 

Case  Xo.  546  —  Female 

Suinmary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  6,  individuals  437.  An  inter-related  fraternity 
comprising  about  13  families  in  the  patient's  generation.  Quanti- 
tative intelligence  defect,  sex  offenders  and  substitutive  reactions 
are  prominent  findings.    The  defective  types  tend  to  mate  together. 

Fratemitjf  I  with  consorts,  6  members.  No  markedly  abnormal 
sj'mptom-behavior. 

Fratenitty  II  with  consorts,  35  members.  One  case  of  wander- 
lust; 1  sex  oflFender;  1  criminal. 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  169  members.  Six  tubercular;  15 
sex  offenders;  11  mental  defect;  1  wanderlust;  6  alcoholic.  The 
remainder  were  normal,  or  had  no  unusual  symptom-behavior. 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  150  members.  Two  were  tubercu- 
lar ;  3  sex  offenders ;  6  mental  defect ;  1  alcoholic.  This  fraternity 
includes  the  patient.     See  data  on  patient,  parents  and  sibs  below. 

Fraternity  V  with  consorts,  61  members.  No  marked  social 
offenders. 

Fraternity  VI,  7  members,  all  young  children,  most  of  whom 
seem  normal. 

Remarks:  The  defectives,  alcoholic  and  sex  offenders  tend  to 
mate:  thus  producing  families  of  low  economic  value  as  contrasted 
with  families  related  to  the  same  strains,  which  by  mating  with 
higher  types  produce  families  of  economic  value  and  free  from 
strikingly  nlniormal  symy)tom-behavior.  The  tul)erculars  nho 
seem  to  run  largely  in  family  groups  which  may  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  organ  weakness  on  the  side  of  lack  of  resistance  to 
bacterial  invasion  which  accounts  for  related  members  of  fraterni- 
ties succumbing  to  such  bacterial  (tubercular)  invasion,  intensi- 
fied l)v  environmental  conditions,  i.  e.,  the  more  tuberculosis 
among  sibs,  the  greater  the  chance  of  spreading  infeetion   and 
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inoculating  others  who  have  a  constitutional  lack  of  resista 
such  bacterial  invasion.  One  family  shows  essentially  anti 
acts,  alcoholism  and  sex  offenders.  Two  families  show  essa 
mental  defect,  alcoholism  (substitutive  reactions),  insani 
well  as  sex  offense  and  anti  social  tendencies.  Wanderiust  < 
largely  in  the  same  fraternity  of  siblings.  In  all  cases,  aln 
sympton-behavior  means  institution  residence  and 
liabilities. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  patient. —  The  extent  to  which  promii 
matings  may  be  carried  by  individuals  of  low  social  value  is 
trated  by  the  parents  of  the  patient.  The  chart  here  given 
trates  the  l^al  and  illicit  matings  and  the  children  res 
therefrom. 

It  is  seen  that  the  patient's  mother  had  5  known  mates 
children  by  all  except  1  one  of  them,  13  in  all.  The  fath^  • 
patient  had  3  known  mates;  known  children  by  2  of  them, 
all.  This  man  and  woman  showed  extreme  lack  of  sex  inhil 
were  always  social  dependents  and  economic  failures.  H 
^ross  intellectual  defect  and  lack  of  initiative,  they  never  al 
active  antisocial  trends  against  persons  or  property.  The  n 
once  consorted  with  an  alcoholic  criminal  but  had  no  childi 
him.  While  they  both  received  public  aid,  yet  they  are  no 
spicuous  as  institution  dependents  and  illustrate  how  some 
lowest  grades  of  social-intellectual  defectives  get  along  outs 
institutions,  living  a  clan  life  usually  in  secluded  commi 
and  while  not  themselves  on  an  institutional  census,  produc 
drcn  who  become  such,  beside  jx>llutiiig  the  body  politic  ^ 
constant  stream  of  germplasm  absolutely  i>otential  for  f 
economic  and  civic  loss  to  the  State.  Here  is  a  concrete  in 
of  the  mental  defective  at  large,  left  to  his  own  ends.  It  illu 
the  necessity  for  continual  supervised  living  for  such  indiv; 

The  siblings  of  the  patient :    One,  a  case  of  mental  defect, 
for  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd;  1,  (lei)oudent  in  House  ci 
Shepherd,  "  brighter  than  the  rest,'-  ]>laced  out  in  a  h«" 
3,  in  Utica  Orphan  Asylum,  discharpjr 
placed  out  on  trial,  "  intelligent;''  ^ 
dropped  out  of  sight;  her  twin 
half -sibs  by  the  same  father  f 
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sex  oifender,  father  of  o  illegitimate  children;  1,  his  sister, 
imkiio\vii  except  that  she  had  a  miscarriage  (which  suggests  lues) ; 
1  half-sib  by  mother  of  the  patient  and  another  man  said  to  be 
"  normal "  but  is  still  a  young  child  and  eventual  developmental 
status  not  yet  ascertained.  Three  illegitimate  half-sibs  by  the  same 
mother  of  the  patient  and  another  man  show  2  boys  feeble-minded, 
1,  a  dependent  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd,  a  young  child  not  as 
yet  showing  marked  defect.  All  of  these  children  have  yet  to  dis- 
play any  real  economic  value.  They  should  be  re-examined  after 
passing  the  physical  age  of  10  years  and  again  aliout  14  years  when 
other  children  are  completing  the  common  school  course. 

The  patient. —  Born  1891,  Oneida  County,  New  York  State. 
When  young  seemed  "  intelligent ''  according  to  Utica  Orphan 
Asylum  records  where  she  was  admitted  when  7  years  old,  remained 
4  months  and  was  discharged  to  her  father,  lived  with  him  for  the 
next  9  months  and  was  readmitted  to  the  orphan  asylum;  then 
placed  "  on  trial  "  a  year  later  at  the  age  of  9.  She  lasted  only  3 
months  with  her  foster  parents  and  was  readmitted  for  the  third 
time  to  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  (readmissions  to  orphan  asylums 
and  recidivism  of  adults  present  parallels  for  comparison  and 
investigation).  She  remained  in  the  orphan  asylum  for  a  little 
over  a  year,  then  went  again  "  on  trial  "  to  a  new  home  where  she 
managed  to  stay  G  months  and  then  for  the  fourth  time  re-entered 
the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum.  She  remained  2  years  and  then  was 
transferred  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  in  1910.  She  was 
small  for  her  years  as  a  child,  dull  and  slow  to  comprehend.  Can 
carry  a  tune,  understands  commands  but  will  not  obev.  Is  not  to 
be  trusted;  evasive;  untidy;  ill-tempered,  but  never  violent: 
no  sense  of  modesty;  liable  to  l>e  misled.  (Quantitative  intel- 
lio;ence  defect  overshadowing  the  lesser  but  concomitant  affective 
deviations.)  Reads  but  misplaces  letters.  Later  she  developed 
unrestrained  sex  longings;  physical  appearance  good,  "graceful 
and  dances;"  worked  under  direction  and  liked  by  others.  Her 
rather  good  outcome  under  years  of  institutional  training  obscures 
the  background  of  ancestor  stock,  ancestor  limitations  and  ancestor 
sex  failings.  This  case  illustrates  the  need  of  balancing  the  known 
facts  of  ancestor  symptom-behavior  with  the  facts  of  patient  symp- 
tom-behavior before  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  economic  and 
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social  prognosis  if  such  a  case  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  a  colony 
or  on  parole,  i.  e.,  with  either  light,  partial  or  no  supervision  over 
her  future  civic  activities. 

Cwiise  of  menial  defect. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect,  affective  deviation  and  sex  inhibition.  From  the 
mother's  side,  the  same,  a  duplex  inheritance  of  recessive  unit 
characters. 

Case  No.  547  —  Male 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  5,  individuals  132.  A  history  showing  considerable 
tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  wanderlust  and  mental  defect  It  illiu- 
trates  the  recessive  type  of  unit  characters  of  organ  weakness  on 
the  developmental  side. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  2  members.    Unascertained. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  11  members.  One  case  of  mental 
defect.    The  others  are  largely  tmknown. 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  33  members.    These  form  4  groups 

of  siblings.  One  feeble-minded  in  1  group.  Two  fraternities  of 
sibs  are  apparently  all  normal  but  some  members  are  imascer- 
tained.  The  next  group  (who  had  a  maternal  uncle  feeble-minded 
in  Fraternity  II )  show  1  feeble-minded,  2  tubercular  (organ  weak- 
ness—  lack  of  resistance). 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  50  members.  These  form  5  groups 
of  siblings.  The  first  group  are  all  normal.  The  second  group 
show  2  tuberciilars  (lack  of  resistance)  and  1  dead  of  Bright  s 
disease  (organ  weakness  —  cardio-vascular- renal  type).  The  third 
group  shows  1  tubercular,  2  mental  defect,  1  one  of  whom  was 
iiiitisocial  and  criminal.  (These  sibs  had  a  maternal  uncle  feeMe- 
ininded  in  Fraternity  III.)  The  fourth  group  of  sibs  appear  nor- 
mal so  far  as  known.  The  fifth  group  of  sibs  show  1  an  alcohobc 
but  not  intellectually  defective  (substitutive  reaction) ;  1  is  men- 
tally defective  and  alcoholic  (deficiency  of  inhibition).  These 
individuals,  cousins  to  the  third  group,  had  the  same  maternal 
uncle  feeble-minded  in  Fraternity  III.  Tliev  also  had  2  tiibercu- 
lar  matemnl  aunts  of  the  same  Fraternity  (Til),  who  were  the 
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sisters  of  the  feeble-minded  man  in  this  (III)  Fraternity.  (Organ 
weakness  —  heritable  characters  determining  mental  and  physical 
weakness  or  defect.)  The  remainder  of  Fraternity  IV  seem 
normal. 

Fraternity  V  with  consorts,  36  menil)ers.  These  fonn  13  small 
groups  of  siblings.  Three  of  these  groups  have  only  1  individual 
who  is  normal.  Three  groups  are  unascertained.  Six  other  groups 
have  all  members  essentially  normal  so  far  as  known.  The  last 
group  is  the  fraternity  of  patient  and  5  siblings  and  shows,  1,  no 
mental  defect  but  tubercular;  3,  "normal;"  1,  mental  defect;  1, 
mental  defect  and  wanderlust,  is  the  patient. 

Remarks:  The  most  noticeable  features  in  this  whole  fraternity 
group  is  the  occurrence  of  mental  defect  from  parental  stock  show- 
ing no  marked  mental  defect  themselves  but  these  same  parents 
have  siblings  showing  organ  weakness  (lack  of  resistance  —  tuber- 
culosis; cardiovascular-renal  type,  Bright's  disease),  all  of  which 
is  highly  suggestive  of  the  relationship  between  unit  characters 
carrying  determiners  for  physical  organ-somatic-normality  and 
physical  organ-brain-normality  necessary  components  for  normal 
quantitative  intelligence  capacity. 

Parents  and  sihs  of  patient. —  Father  said  "  to  have  very  good 
mentality,"  successful  as  a  manufacturer  and  held  a  rather  high 
[K>sition  in  the  economic  scale.  Died  by  unavoidable  accident,  by 
a  charged  electric  fixture.  Mother  "  intelligent,  talented  woman," 
supported  the  family  after  the  hus])and's  death;  is  an  economic 
success.  Shows  taste  and  discrimination.  Siblings  —  5.  One,  a 
brother,  a  musician,  "  excei)ti()nally  ])right,"  has  had  tuberculosis 
since  childhood  ])ut  neverthele^^s  has  ])een  an  efficient  economic 
unit.  One,  sister,  died  at  2  years  of  "  s])inal  meningitis."  One, 
brother,  "very  talented  along  nnisical  lines:"  advanced  in  school 
grades  and  shows  economic  success.  One,  ])rother,  is  of  good  con- 
duct but  "very-  backward  in  school"  (i]rra<le  111  at  13  vears  of 
age),  "slow  to  learn,"  dislikes  study,  likes  "fun.''  Attractive 
physically.  Is  mentally  defective.  One,  a  sister,  very  attractive 
physically,  bright  in  studies,  musicnl  and  histrionic  ability. 

The  patient,—  Tlorn  1S1)(J,  New  Voik  State.  "Always  different 
from  his  brothers  and  sisters."     As  a  baby  did  not  hold  up  head 
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At  2  years  developed  convulsions.  Walked  at  2,  talked  at  5  years 
of  age.  Age  10  years  had  adenoids  removed  but  without  much 
benefit.  Stubborn,  unruly,  wanted  his  own  way,  easily  upset  and 
when  iiTitated  would  throw  things  (aflfective  imbalance)  showed 
wanderlust,  leaving  for  days  at  a  time,  often  returning  with  a 
collection  of  articles  saying  "  people  had  given  them  to  him."  All 
valuables  at  home  had'  to  be  locked  up.  (Antisocial  trends.  Once 
after  a  wandering  trip,  returned  home  but  slept  in  coal-bin  where 
he  remained  all  next  day  "  l)ecause  he  was  not  dressed  up.'* 
Reached  fourth  grade  in  school  but  owing  to  anti-social  habits  was 
committed  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  the  age  of  18  years. 
He  remains  cleanly  in  habits  but  is  irritable  and  is  showing  increas- 
ing loss  of  inhibition  and  ]K)ssibly  some  deterioration.  The  pos- 
sibility of  wanderlust  symptom-behavior  being  based  on  uncon- 
scious trends  linked  up  with  mental  conflicts  is  to  be  remembered. 
Such  running  away  may  represent  an  actual  flight  from  a  situation 
intolerable  to  the  personality ;  a  situation  potential  for  mental  con- 
flict which  the  patient  is  able  to  manage  in  no  other  way.  Some- 
times the  flight  is  made  to  attain  simple  wish  fulfilments.  Par- 
ticularly may  this  be  the  case  in  those  of  primitive  ideation  or  of 
intellectual  defect.  Such  flights  are  then  the  conduct  of  the  run- 
away child  seeking  the  gold  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

Cause  of  laentnJ  defecL — From  father\s  side  heritable  groups  of 
recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  organ  weakness  on  the 
developmental  side,  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion  and 
quantitative  intelligence  defect.  From  the  mother's  side  the  same. 
The  organ  weakness,  denoted  hy  tuberculosis  and  the  cardio-vascu- 
lar-renal  complex  found  in  the  2  generations  preceding  the 
patient's  fraternity,  seems  to  show  its  work  in  the  latter  as  an 
organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side  (brain),  also  containing 
another  unit  character,  i.  e.,  innate  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial 
invasion  (tubeiTulosis  in  a  brother  of  patient). 

This  fraternity  group  illustrates  how  parents  who  are  *' DK 
types  in  the  Mendelian  sense,  themselves  apparently  normal,  may 
transmit  recessive  unit  characters  which  make  for  developmental 
failure;  i.  e.,  organ  wealoiess  of  specific  types  in  the  individn:il 
and  economic  loss  to  the  State. 
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Case  No.  548  —  Male 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  2,  individuals  9.  A  fragment  showing  mental 
defect  and  economic  loss  to  the  State. 

Fraternity  I  composed  of  the  alcoholic  father,  the  feeble-minded 
mother  and  her  other  illicit  consort. 

Fraternity  II,  5  siblings  by  the  first  mating  above;  and  1,  the 
illegitimate  child  of  the  second  illicit  mating,  half-sib  to  the  others. 

Remarks:  The  feeble-minded  woman  is  at  all  times  the  poten- 
tial source  for  future  economic  loss  to  the  State. 

Parents  and  sils  of  patient, —  The  father  was  physically  handi- 
capped by  being  a  cripple,  who  further  evaded  the  disappoint- 
ments of  life  by  substituting  alcohol  for  dynamic  efforts  at  econ- 
omic independence.  The  mother  was  a  feeble-minded  woman,  a 
dependent  at  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse,  who  besides  her  law- 
ful husband  had  an  illicit  mating  with  another  man  by  whom  she 
bad  1  illegitimate  child.  The  sibs  of  the  patient  are:  One,  a 
y^oung  boy  already  showing  symptoms  of  being  at  least  a  border- 
line case  of  mental  defect;  1,  another  boy,  shows  mental  defect 
and  tuberculosis  (organ  weakness,  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial 
invasion);  1,  the  sister,  so  far  shows  no  marked  mental  defect; 
1,  a  boy,  is  little  known.  The  illegitimate  half-sib,  a  young  child, 
was  a  dependent  at  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse. 

The  patient.  Bom  1907,  Xew  York  State.  Physical  condition 
good  Imt  rather  thin  and  delicate.  Mental  defect  was  noticed 
at  the  age  of  4  years.  Cared  for  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Utica,  and  later  sent  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 
Physical  health  declined,  became  irritable  and  at  times  "  quite  vio- 
lent."    Seemed  to  show  increasing  deterioration. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  From  the  father's  side  heritable 
groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  mental  defect, 
and  substitutive  type  of  reactions.  From  the  mother's  side  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  for  definite  quantitative  intelligence 
defect  and  affective  imbalance. 


Case  No.  649— Male 


tummary  of  heredity: 

Fnternities  6,  indiTiduala  65.  Organ  weakneBs,  type  of  lack 
of  reaifltance  to  bacterial  invaaian  (tuberculoais) ;  developmental 
defects  (blind,  deaf,  mental  defect,  cretiniam),  paychopatliic  pet- 
aonali^;  psycboaea  and  substitutive  reactirais  (aloolud). 

Fraiemiiy  I  with  consorts,  3  members.  Ko  history.  Lived, 
years  ago. 

PnUernity  II  with  consorts,  10  members.  One  man  and  con- 
sort (paternal  grandparents  of  patient)  "  all  ri^t  mentally."  One 
man  and  consort  (maternal  grandparents  of  patient)  "  all  ri^t 
mentally,"  but  there  were  two  individoals,  each  a  sib  of  these 
grandparents,  who  were  insane.  The  cousin  of  these  showed  senile 
deterioration  with  pronounced  loss  of  memory.  The  3  remaining 
members  of  this-  fraternity  are  believed  to  be  normal. 

Froienuty  III  with  consorts,  27  members.  One,  nearly  blind 
and  very  deaf.  His  wife  is  very  deaf.  On^  the  father  of  the 
patient,  is  alcoholic.  On^  his  wife,  mother  of  the  patimt,  ig 
tabercular.  This  woman  had  1  brother  insane,  1  sister  insane^  1 
brother  tubercular,  1  sister  had  cancer,  2  sisters  normal,  1  sister 
tubercular.  One  brother  insane  and  alcoholic;  5  others  in  this 
fraternity  are  little  known  but  are  presumed  to  be  fairly  normal. 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  21  members. .  Seven  are  little 
known;  2  are  unknown;  5  are  normal;  1,  exact  status  unasce^ 
tained ;  1,  a  female  sex  offender ;  1  male  sex  offender  also  alcoholic : 
1  is  "  nervous;"  1,  the  patient,  is  a  case  of  mental  defect.  Two  of 
his  sibs  died  in  infnncy. 

Remarks:  The  second  generation  previous  to  the  patient  shovrs 
deviations  in  constitutional  de^-elopmental  make-up  potential  for 
psychoses;  the  generation  preceding  the  patient  shows  the  same 
with  added  factors  for  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
deafness,  blindness  and  alcoholism.  The  patient's  generation  in 
the  whole  related  group  shows  these  recessive  unit  characters  for 
developmratal  failure  existing  as  mental  defect,  cretinism,  psycho- 
pathic trends,  alcoholism,  and  sex  offense  (affective  imbalance  an'' 
deficiency  of  inhibition).  Organ  weakness  essentially  on  the 
developmental  side  is  the  outstanding  feature. 
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'tits  and  sibs  of  patient. —  Father  emigrant,  served  through 
iVar,  farm  laborer.  ^'  Ignorant  and  a  drunkard.''  Never 
ted  family  well ;  later  lived  alone.  Was  probably  mentally 
ve.  Mother,  *'  short  stature,"  was  of  **  good  reputation  and 
3  mentality."  Died  of  tuberculosis  fairly  early  in  life, 
blings  died  in  infancy,  cause  unknown. 
patient. —  Born  1891,  New  York  State.  Placed  in  Utica 
1  Asylum  when  mother  died.  Mental  defect  soon  noticed, 
ism  recognized  and  thyroid  extract  given.  Made  no  progress 
ol  except  to  learn  to  read  and  write  a  little.  Age  15  years, 
rred  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  Bad  temper,  cyclic 
were  "veritable  cyclones"  (affective  imbalance).  Tests 
r  years  mental  age  level.  Clean.  Fat,  dark  skin,  typical 
no  taller  than  a  5-year-old  child  when  he  was  9  years  old. 
?e  of  mental  defect. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
ssive  unit  characters  which  determine  organ  weakness  (on 
irelopmental  side),  mental  defect  and  affective  imbalance, 
^he  mother's  side  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine 
weakness  (on  the  side  of  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial 
n)  ;  also  on  the  developmental  side  (constitutional  devia- 
in  personal  make-up  potential  for  the  development  of 
ses)  ;  also  alcoholism  and  mild  mental  defect.  The  cretin- 
the  patient  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  combina- 
recessive  unit  characters  from  both  parents  whereby  appar- 
'ecessive  unit  characters  combine  to  produce  organ  weak- 
I  the  developmental  side. 

Cask  No.  550  —  Mat.k 

ini  of  heredittf:     . 

ernities  5,  individuals  02.     Organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 

side  is  prominent. 

entity  T  with  consort,  2  members.     Little  known,  seem  to 

?en  normal. 

emity  II  with  consorts,  19  members.    Of  these,  9  were  the 

n  of  the  couple  in  Fraternity  I.     Of  these  9  children,  1, 

ther  of  the  patient,  was  "  nervous  and  excitable."    One  was 

one  died,  "  abscess  of  brain:"  6  others  seemed  fair  normals. 

consorts  of  these  sibs  have  no  records  of  abnormal  symptom- 
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behavior.  The  remaining  4  members  of  this  fraternity  group  are: 
One,  the  father  of  the  patient,  died  of  "  paralysis  •/'  the  remain- 
ing 3  are  little  known  but  may  be  presumed  to  be  normal 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  26  members.  Of  these,  16  are 
little  known  but  have  no  prominent  records  for  abnormal  symptom- 
behavior  ;  1  is  tubercular ;  5  are  the  sibs  of  the  patient ;  1  is  the 
patient.  Of  the  5  sibs  described  later,  1  is  insane;  1  "  excitable;" 
1  "nervous;"  2  fair  normals:  1,  the  patient,  is  a  mental  defec- 
tive. One,  the  consort  of  the  "  excitable  "  sib,  is  normal  as  are 
the  other  consorts. 

Fraiemity  IV  with  consorts,  10  mor.il)ers.  These  are  the  7 
children  and  their  3  consorts,  of  the  ''  excitable ''  woman  just 
mentioned  above  and  her  consort.     Thev  all  show  fair  normalitv. 

Fraternity  V  no  consorts,  5  meml>ers.  These  are  the  children 
of  the  3  married  sibs  of  Fraternity  IV.  They  are  all  young  and 
so  far  appear  normal. 

Remarks:  Blindness,  paralysis,  tuberculosis  in  early  fraterni- 
ties, with  neuropathic  symptoms,  affective  imbalance  and  mental 
defect  in  the  patient's  fraternity  seem  to  point  to  organ  weakness 
essentially  on  the  developmental  side  (constitutional  neuro-phvsi- 
cal  inferiority). 

Parents  and  sihs  of  the  patient. —  Father  l>orn  in  England,  tall 
and  hea\y'  build,  regular  habits,  no  mental  defect,  died  of  "  cere- 
bral apoplexy."  Mother,  '^  verv-  nervous,''  of  mediocre  (moron?) 
intelligence.  Always  had  tremor  of  hands  and  of  tongue  when 
protruded.  Died  of  "septic  dysenteiy.''  Siblings:  One  girl 
"excitable,"  not  mentally  defective:  1  male  normal;  1  insane 
"  depressive  hallucinosis  "  made  a  recovery  (constitutional  devia- 
tion in  make-up).  Threatened  to  kill  another  (affective  imbal- 
ance) ;  1  male,  "  very  nervous,"  excitable,  rather  frail  physically. 
Works  steadily.     One  girl  normal. 

The  Patient,—  Born  1884,  Xew  York  State.  Said  to  have 
attracted  no  particular  attention  till  5  years  of  age.  Scarlet  fever 
at  7  which  is  thought  by  the  family  to  have  further  injured  him 
mentally.  Made  no  progressl  in  school,  worked  around  farm, 
brothers  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  opportunities  were  limited. 
"  Bad  temper,  ungovernable  anger."  Is  deaf,  vision  normal. 
Admitted  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.    Xot  cleanlv.    If  he  had 
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not  been  further  crippled  by  the  scarlet  fever  which  caused  deaf- 
ness, the  case  might  have  been  of  moron  type.  It  illustrates  the 
possibility  of  a  rather  mild  form  of  original  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect  made  almost  absolute  by  post-natal  disease  (environ- 
mental factors)  which  increased  the  degree  of  mental  defect  by 
deprivation  of  one  of  the  special  senses  and  as  hearing  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  ideation-speech,  the  loss  of  use  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  in  one  already  having  mild  defect,  presented  an  insup- 
erable barrier  to  further  progress. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  From  both  father  and  mother  heri- 
table groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  organ 
weakness  on  the  developmental  side  (neuro-physical  inferiority), 
constitutional  deviations  in  make-up,  affective  imbalance  and 
rather  mild  defect  of  quantitative  intelligence  capacity.  Post 
natal  causes :  deprivation  of  special  sense  —  hearing  —  following 
scarlet  fever. 

Case  Xo.  551  —  Male 

Suuwiary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  25.  Mental  defect  with  epilepsy; 
organ  weakness  on  tlie  dovolo])inental  side  with  many  still  births 
in  a  related  group,  the  same  mother  of  all  the  defective  children 
mating  with  two  brothers. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  4  nicml)ers.  One  died  "  after  sev- 
eral strokes"  (cardio-vascular-renal  complex);  1  died  of  tuber- 
culosis, these  were  the  parents  of  the  two  brothers  in  the  next 
fraternity  who  mated  with  one  woman.  The  j)arents  of  this 
woman  both  appear  to  have  been  normal. 

Fraternity  IT  with  consorts,  *5  members.  These  are  the  two 
brothers  who  mated  with  one  woman.  See  under  Parent  and  Sibs 
of  Patient. 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  11  members.  One,  the  patient,  is 
a  case  of  mental  defect  with  epilepsy.  Four  are  his  sibs  and  2 
are  consorts  of  sibs.  There  are  also  4  half-sibs.  See  under  Sibs 
of  Patient. 

Fraternity  IV  no  consorts.  Seven  members,  all  young  children 
who,  so  far,  appear  normal  as  to  symptom-behavior. 

Remarks:     The  findings  are  inconclusive  but  strongly  suggest 
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organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side;  with  resulting  occiu^ 
rence  of  defect  in  quantitative  intelligence  capacity,  inadequate 
physical  organ  capacity  (cardio-vascular-renal  complex),  and 
still  births. 

Pa/rents  and  sibs  of  paiient. —  Father  was  the  son  of  a  man 
having  cardio-vascular-renal  i^ymptoms.  The  father  died  of  pneu- 
monia, aged  28  years  (organ  weakness  on  the  side  of  lack  of 
resistance  to  bacterial  invasion  with  perhaps  cardiac  complex 
assisting  in  exitus).  No  marked  mental  defect  but  was  of/'  poor 
wage  earning"  capacity,  which  is  highly  suggestive  of  intdle^ 
tual  capacity  defect.  The  mother  of  the  patient  was  spoken  of 
as  normal  and  showed  no  marked  mental  defect  but  there  was  a 
**  weakness  of  hearing  on  mother's  side  "  (organ  weakness  on  the 
side  of  developmental  defect).  She  had  5  children  by  the  hoa- 
band  here  note<1.  After  his  death  she  married  his  brother  and 
had  4  children  by  this  mating.  The  gfecond  husband  is  little 
known  but  has  no  prominent  record  of  abnormal  symptom- 
behavior.  The  siblings  of  patient  are  4.  One  brother  is  a  musi- 
cian, plays  well,  graduated  from  school  and  is  a  scientific  poultry 
raiser.  Is  "  without  quesftion  normal."  His  consort  is  normal 
One  sister  and  her  consort  are  little  known.  One  was  still  bora. 
One  died  in  22  days;  had  "  trouble  with  umbilicus."  (Both  cases 
seem  to  indicate  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side.)  The 
4  half-sibs  by  the  second  mating  of  the  mother  to  the  brother  of 
her  husband,  are  as  follows:  Three  still  horn,  1  an  infant  atill 
living  at  0  months. 

The  Patient — Born  Italy,  1881,  during  an  earthquake.  The 
fright  of  the  mother  is  supposed  to  have  cnused  the  mental  defect 
in  the  child.  In  infanoy  was  backward  in  speech  as  he  did  not 
talk  till  between  3  and  4  years  of  age.  Walked  at  2  years.  Micro- 
cephalic, and  "  one  side  of  l)ody  seemed  weaker;"  later  hearing  in 
"  one  ear  became  weaker."  Had  convulsions  from  iiifancv. 
(Very  probably  due  to  cortical  irritation  from  anatomical-organic 
type  of  developmental  defect  (microcephaly).)  Later  mastur- 
bated. Hair  short  and  thin,  vision  good,  high  palate.  CouU 
make  no  y)rogre:=w  in  scholastic  work,  hut  did  some  work  as  a 
"laborer."  Irritable  only  when  teased  (no  marked  affective 
imbalance). 
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Cause  of  mental  defect, — From  father's  side  heritable  group  of 
recessive  characters;  which  determine  organ  weakness  on  the 
developmental  side  (cardio-vascular-renal  complex).  From  the 
mother's  side  heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which 
determine  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side:  tendency 
to  growing  weakness  in  hearing;  production  of  still  births;  20 
per  cent,  by  one  husband,  75  per  cent,  by  his  brother;  other  ana- 
tomical developmental  defects  as  shown  by  umbilical  weakness  in 
one  child;  quantitative  intelligence  defect  wnth  microcephaly  in 
another  child,  the  patient.  The  organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 
mental side  here  shown  appears  to  be  transmitted  as  a  recessive 
trait,  in  which  the  parents  appear  as  "  DR  "  in  the  Mendelian 
sense;  for  the  reason  that  at  least  one  of  their  children  is  a  known 
normal,  showing  none  of  the  various  forms  of  organ  weakness 
found  in  his  ancestors. 

Case  No.  552  —  Female 
(\\SE  Xo.  5()4  —  Female 

This  fraternity  group  will  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time  as 
the  "  Blank  Familv." 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  7,  individuals  ^71.  An  enormous  fraternity 
group;  ancestors  early  settlers  in  New  York  State;  descendants 
showing  much  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  lack  of  sex  inhibi- 
tion, substitutive  reactions  (alcoholism),  and  on  the  whole  a  rather 
low  level  of  economic  value  to  society.  The  group  includes  cases 
Xo.  552  f,  and  Xo.  564  f.  An  outline  of  the  ancestors  of  each 
will  be  given  here;  the  specific  facts  of  parents  and  sibs  will  be 
given  under  that  head  for  each  case.  The  following  description 
of  the  whole  fraternity  group  applies  to  ))oth  these  cases.  The 
early  members  of  this  family  were  living  up  state  in  the  days  of 
the  Indians  and  fur  traders.'  It  is  probable  that  all  branches 
come  from  the  original  couple  who  were  very  early  pioneers. 
Several  branches  carrying  the  same  name  claim  to  be  no  relation 
to  each  other  but  probably  are  through  early  ancestors.  The 
branch  to  which  Xo.  552  f.  belongs  has  shown  sex  offense,  mental 
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defect,  alcoholism  and  tiil^erculosis  (organ  weakness  on  the  side 
of  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion)  for  four  generations 
back ;  one  or  more  of  these  various  medico-social  defects  appearing 
in  almost  every  individual.  Siblings,  parents,  grandparents,  all 
show  similar  defects  and  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  as  was  the 
case  with  the  grandparents  of  Xo.  552  f.  brings  together  the  DR 
and  RR  individuals  whose  progeny  are  therefore  DR  and  RR  and 
thus  an  increasing  number  of  social  liabilities  is  piled  up  against 
the  sociological  economic  resources  of  the  State.  When  ancestors 
of  doubtful  social  value  beget  similar  children  who  in  turn  again 
beget  not  only  similar  defective  children  but  also  step  outside 
the  pale  of  wedlock  and  beget  similar  illegUimate  children  it  is 
piling  Pelion  on  Ossa.  In  considering  the  possible  characteris- 
tics of  the  earlv  ancestors  we  must  remember  that  the  earlv  fron- 
tiers  held  a  refuge  for  those  whose  antisocial  tendencies  caused 
them  to  flee  from  the  more  settled  communities;  and  so  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  the  frontiersman  typified  initiative,  cour- 
age and  other  characteristics  of  personality  useful  to  the  state. 

Of  the  large  fraternity  group  under  discussion,  many  members 
appear  to  be  orderly  self-supporting  units  and  as  such  represent 
the  **  DR  ''  members  of  that  particular  family.  On  the  other 
hand,  ]>ractically  everyone  of  the  families  studied  show  at  least 
()n(»  inenihcr  who  has  developed  odd  or  antisocial  symptom- 
heliavior,  hc\  offense,  alcoholism,  mental  defect  or  physical  defect 
or  <lis()rd(M*,  particularly  tuberculosis.  These  abnormal  individuals 
an*  no  doubt  the  **  RR  ''  members  of  their  fraternities  and  serve 
to  emphnsize  the  occurrence  of  quantitative  intelligence  defect, 
affective  imbalance,  and  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental 
side  as  recessive  unit  characters.  The  whole  family  group  has 
been  characterized  as  **  a  simple-minded  people  —  they  do  not  as 
a  rule  commit  crimes  for  they  lack  the  daring.  They  have  no 
ambition  to  get  away  from  their  crude  surroundings.'^ 

Frnfernity  1 ,  2  members.  A  man  and  wife  who  as  frontier 
immigrants  came  to  upper  New  York  State  when  "  the  great 
pass  "  was  but  an  Indian  trail.  Nothing  is  knoAvn  of  them  but  it 
is  barely  possible  that  this  couple  was  composed  of  a  well  known 
aggressive  fur  trading  white  man  and  a  white  maiden  of  a  lower 
mental  calibre,  then  a  fmntier  resident. 


:    C'-M-s 
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'raiernllt/  11  witii  consorts,  f)  meinlxTS.  Tlio  couple  of  Fra- 
,ily  I  liiid  i  cliililren.  One  hay  is  iionnal;  1  girl  is  little 
pown  but  had  no  marked  abnormalities;  1  boy  was  a  marked 
Icoholic  mid  died  from  panUysia  ( card io-vaseular- renal  complex 
fpe) ;  1  boy  was  a  case  of  gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect. 
'ith  this  the  first  fraternity  of  siblings,  the  DR  and  RR  types 
me  into  view.  The  alcoholic  Iwy  mates  a  woman  of  unknown 
fpe.  The  mental  defective  boy  mates  with  a  female  sex  offender 
tso  probably  a  mental  defective,  this  woman  also  has  an  ill^iti- 
tate  child  by  another  male  sex  offender.  The  normal  boy  mates 
ith  a  woman  of  uuknow^l  type.  The  girl  mates  a  man  of 
nknown  type  (and  Iwgets  an  alcoholic  male  thus  showing  their 
cases  as  at  best  DR  in  a  Mendelian  sense).  The  9  members 
i  Fraternity  11  thus  are  the  ancestors  for  !)  branches  of  thia 
^ted  family  group;  anil  thus  early  it  is  seen  that  each  of  these 
families  is  composed  of  individuals  who  are  DR  or  RR  types, 
ire  ftourcps  for  further  reces-tive  mitcroppings  aa  matiuga  occur 
ith  similar  ty[>es.  Xow  the  facts  on  sidtBequent  mating  are  as 
lUows: 
The  new  family  groups  did  not  move  far  away  and  in  Fraternity 
II  we  see  the  beginning  of  cousin  marriages  which  inevitably 
ring  the  iipparenthj  normal  DRs  into  each  others  arms  to  the 
tid  that  progeny  shows  full  fledged  recessive  traits  —  RR  types 
and  although  the  other  aibs  may  appear  normal  they  are  of  the 
ffi  type  and  capable  of  transmitlinfi  the  rcceasive  traits  as  often 
mating  takes  places  with  another  DR  or  RR  person. 
Fratemiiy  III  with  consorts,  3S  memhera.  These  38  repre- 
at  17  first  matlngs  {rematings  not  inehiileil)  and  of  these  17 
riginal  marriages  the  astonishing  number  of  8  cousin  marriages 
disclosed  and  in  addition  1  marriapo  by  individuals  both  of  the 
me  name  but  who  deny  relationship.  The  results  that  follow 
ly  be  looked  at  almost  in  the  light  of  a  laboratory  experiment  as 
the  possibilities  of  transmission  by  DR  types  (normal  appear- 
but  capable  of  transmitting!  of  quantitative  intelligence 
Feet,  affective  deviations,  particularly  on  the  side  of  deficiency 
inhibition  in  sex  nnitters,  alcoholism  as  n  subatitutive  reaction, 
ihol  as  an  expression  of  simple  deficiency  of  inhibition  in  a 
ital  defe<':tive,  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side  and 
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in  IncJt  of  rcsistnni-e  tit  bai'ferial  iiivtisioii^  tr!iii»mi88ioD  of  all 
these  indivirhinl  lypes  of  ftyinptom-hehavior  hs  recessive  unit  char- 
iictera  which  Jirf  fairlv  well  circiiinwrilied.  The  facts  are  that  in 
FrHteriiitv  III  wp  have  the  children  and  over  half  of  their  wn- 
sorts  lis  offspring  from  the  i)  meinhers  of  Fraternity  II.  each  of 
whom  is  a  Dll  or  an  HH  type.  These  3S  members  are  known 
to  us  lis  follows: 

Of  low  eoonomic  vtihie  (lack  of  inliative  and  posaible 
mental  defect)  Imt  with  no  marked  record  of  abnonnnl 
symptom-hphavior 24 

Gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect - 

Organ  weakness  (cardio-vascular-renal  tyjje) 3 

Organ  weakness  (lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  inva- 
sion )  tiiherciiloaJB 2 

Organ  weakness  (developmental  type)  "  general  debil 
ity" 

Orpun  \vo:ikin'ss   (developniental  type)   cancer 

Seat  offenders ' 

Cancer  probable  ("  died  of  raal-nutrition  ") 

Wanderlust  ("  went  away  —  never  heard  from  ") 

Normal 2 

Fraternity  IV  with  conaorts,  111  members.  There  were  6 
cousin  matings.  Three  matings  were  in  triplet  siblings.  The 
outstanding  findings  are: 

Of  low  economic  vahie  (lack  of  initiative  and  possible 
mental  defect)  hnt  with  no  marked  record  of  abnormal 

symptom-behavior 38 

Sex  offender  —  crime  —  alcohol 1 

Sex  offender  —  tuberculosis ^ 

Sex  offender  —  gross  mental  defect U 

Sex  offender  —  alcohol 1 

Organ  weakness  (lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  inva- 
sion) tuberculosis 8 

Organ  weakness  (developmental  type)  cancer. ........  1 

Gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect H 

Sex  offenders  —  not  previously  included 15 

Snbstitutive  reactions — lack  of  inhibition  —  alcohol..  5 
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Antisocial  —  criminal  type 1 

Antisocial  —  dependent,  almshouse  type 1 

Psychoses 2 

Psycho-neurosis  —  epilepsy 1 

Normal 14 

aternlty  V  with  consorts,  144  members.  It  will  be  noticed 
;ross  quantitative  intelligence  defect  appears  more  frequently 
in  Fraternity  IV. 

Of  low  economic  value  (lack  of  initiative  and  possible 
mental  defect)  but  with  no  marked  record  of  abnor- 
mal symptom-behavior 78 

(Of  these  cases  at  least  2  are  illegitimate) 

Sex  offender  and  alcohol 1 

Sex  offender  and  tuberculosis 1 

Sex  offender  and  gross  mental  defect 2 

Sex  offender  —  quantitative  intelligence  defect  —  epi- 
lepsy         1 

Sex  offenders  not  previously  included 10 

Alcohol  —  tuberculosis 1 

Gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect 10 

Substitutive  reactions  —  lack  of  inhibition  —  alcohol .  .  7 
Organ  weakness  (lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion) 

tuberculosis 2 

Psvchosis  and  sex  offender 1 

Xormal  —  including  1  so-called  "  normal  "  who  was 
alcoholic  (substitutive  type) :  2  who  were  sex 
offenders  (lack  of  inhibition,  a  form  of  affective  devia- 
tion) :    2    others    who    w^ere    themselves    illegitimate 

children  by  sex  offender  matings  —  total 24 

itieiit  Xo.  552  f.  api>ears  in  Fraternity  V  as  feeble-minded 
an  inmate  in  the  T?ome  State  Custodial  Asvliini. 

'nfernify  Vf  with  consorts,  ()0  members. 

Of  low  economic  value  (lack  of  initiative  and  possible 
mental  defect)  but  with  no  ronord  of  abnormal  symp- 
tom-behavior (but  includinir  1  individual,  a  depend- 
ent in  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  1  who  was 
the  illegitimate  child  of  sex  offenders) ^\ 
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Gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect 8 

Organ  weakness  (lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  inva- 
sion) tuberculosis 1 

Substitutive  reaction  —  lack  of  inhibition  —  alcohol. . .  1 

Normal 16 

Patient  No.  564  f.  appears  in  Fraternity  VI  as  feeble-minded 
and  an  inmate  of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

Fraternity  VII  no  consorts.  Seven  membei's.  All  small  chil- 
dren. 

Condition  unascertained 1 

Died  in  infancy 2 

Normal 4 

Remarks:  This  whole  fraternity  group  points  out  in  results 
of  matings  the  expectations  which  can  be  prognosticated  with 
almost  mathematical  accuracy  when  DR  matings  take  place,  when 
DR  and  RR  matings  take  place  and  when  RR  and  RR  matings 
take  place.  In  Fraternity  IV,  2  mental  defectives,  RR  types, 
mate.  The  result  in  that  all  their  children  are  mental  defectives, 
i.  e.  all  RR  types.  Other  matings  of  DR  types  carrying  groups 
of  recessive  unit  charact(»rs  for  organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 
mental side  or  on  the  side  of  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  inva- 
sion (as  tuberculosis)  point  to  the  probability  of  the  transmission 
of  such  traits  of  organ  weakness  as  recessive  characters.  Organ 
weakness  on  the  developmental  side  may  show,  either  independ- 
ently or  combined  as  a  mental  (brain)  defect  or  as  a  physical 
(somatic)  defect.  This  variation  probably  occurs  in  some  eases 
according  to  either  a  relative  excess  or  lack  of  dominance  of  unit 
characters  determining  "  normal "  physical  development.  In 
other  case^,  as  illustrated  in  the  fraternities  of  the  patients  here 
recorded,  the  organ  weakness  of  the  developmental  type  which 
they  show  seems  to  have  the  status  of  a  true  unit  character  of  reces- 

• 

sive  type.  The  degree  of  mental  defect,  or  of  physical  somatic 
defect  which  they  develo])  (i.  e.  the  extent  of  the  intelligence 
disorder  through  defect  of  brain  and  the  defect  of  physical  fim^' 
tion  through  defect  of  somatic  organs)  depends  upon  the  voh' 
tive  depth  or  valuation  of  the  recopsive  unit  character  on  the  scalf* 
of  recessiveness.     This  accounts  for  the  findings  that  some  of  the 
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ndivi duals  of  these  fraternities  show  greater  quantitative  intel- 
igenee  defect  than  others,  that  some  show  mental  defect  com- 
plied with  other  organ  weaknesses  that  have  also  come  down  in 
he  same  type  from  similar  ancestors,  and  that  some  fraternities 
end  to  develop  more  examples  of  some  specified  type  of  organ 
weakness  than  others;  all  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate  varia- 
tions in  the  value  of  dominant  determiners  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  d^ree  of  recessiveness  of  recessive  unit  characters  on  the 
Dther. 

Patient  Xo.  552  —  Female 

Parents  and  sihs  of  patient, —  The  father  died  of  tuberculosis, 
age  54  years.  Married  his  cousin  who  was  the  mother  of  the 
patient.  The  father's  parents  were  also  first  cousins,  the  father's 
father  (paternal  grandfather  of  the  patient)  being  definitely 
feeble-minded.  The  father  of  the  patient  is  then  an  example  of 
the  DR  type  of  person,  himself  not  a  gross  mental  defective  but 
capable  of  transmitting  it  when  mated  with  another  person  of  the 
^me  DR  type  which  was  what  happened  when  he  mated  his  own 
first  cousin  who  became  the  patient's  mother.  She  had  parents 
who  were  (mother)  sex  offender  and  tubercular,  (father)  alco- 
holic, queer  personality  who  always  went  by  a  nickname  charac- 
terizing his  odd  personality.  These  were  the  maternal  grand- 
parents  of  the  patient.  The  mother's  sibs  were  alcoholics,  sex 
offenders  and  mental  defectives.  The  mother  of  the  patient  is 
then  an  example  of  the  DR  type  of  person,  as  explained  above 
in  the  case  of  the  patient's  father.  This  mating  resulted  in  3 
children,  i.  e.  2  sibs  and  the  patient.  One  brother  is  a  shiftless 
alcoholic ;  1  brother  is  a  young  adult  "  tall  and  lank  "  but  spoken 
of  as  "bright  for  the  Blank  family."  The  other  child  is  the 
patient. 

The  mother  of  the  patient  married  a  second  time  after  first 
husband  died.  This  second  husband  was  a  mental  defective  and 
though  the  mother  of  the  patient  was  never  called  a  feeble-minded 
person  by  those  who  knew  her,  her  mating  with  a  feeble-minded 
man  shows  her  own  mental  limitations  and  incidentally  the  teiid- 
onoy  in  such  matings  to  fall  back  into  a  (to  be  expected)  low 
level  of  social  and  economic  life.    By  the  second  marriage  of  the 
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patient's  mother  there  were  two  children,  half-sibs  of  the  patienL 
They  are  too  young  to  show  defuiite  developmental  defects.  The 
mother  was  (Jiaracterized  ai»  "  doos  not  know  enough  to  come  in 
when  it  raina,"  She  lives  in  a  dirty,  poorly  furnished  kraw 
(typical  house-keeping  and  low  ecouomio  success  of  the  mental 
defective).  She  han  never  acquired  or  absorbed  any  "  education  ' 
hut  has  "  a  fairly  good  memory."  Such  was  the  soil  whence  cjune 
No.  552  f.  a  menial  defective,  a  social  dependent,  an  ecouorajr 
loss  to  the  State. 

The  patient—  No.  552,  female,  Iwrn  1890.  New  York  Stata  in 
Oneida  County.  "  Feeble-minded  all  her  life,"  attainenl  fifth 
grade  in  school  (probably  advanced  in  school  without  r^ard  ti, 
mental  capability).  No  defect  of  special  aensea.  Spoken  of  hs  a 
"prostitute":  moves  around.  Cleauly,  not  deatnictive.  Marriwl 
a  shiftless,  alcoholic,  hy  whom  she  had  a  baby.  He  deserted  bn 
when  the  baby  was  6  weeks  old  and  the  child  l)ecame  a  depeudcnl 
in  the  orphan  asylum.  The  ])atient  then  lived  with  another  mnn. 
and  an  illegitimate  child  avrived  which  became  a  dei>endetit  in 
the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica.  The  patient  was  ad 
mitled  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  in  1915  where  shf 
has  remained.  She  is  easy  to  control,  shows  no  gros.s  affective 
deviation  but  ber  lack  of  se.\  inhibition,  (juantitative  intelli^nrf 
defect  and  inevitable  trend  to  load  up  the  State  with  eoonoinif 
liabilities,  makes  ber  further  segregation  desirable.  The  hialorj' 
of  such  n  case  as  this  should  preclude  parole  or  dischar^  escq"! 
under  pro|)erIy  supervised  agencies. 

Coii.i€  of  mental  dffeci. —  From  both  father's  and  mother's  sitle. 
who  were  first  cousins,  heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  cha^ 
acters  which  determine  (piantitative  intelligence  defect,  lack  "i 
sex  inhibition,  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  aide  ami 
also  on  the  nide  of  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion. 

Cask  Ni».  5(i4  —  Femai.k 

C'n.se  No.  fj.'ii  f.  bad  a  fjrandfnther  wlm  was  llie  limther  dftbf 
grandmother  of  patient  No.  5fi4  f. 

Parenh  ami  itihs  of  pnfirni  No.  5(54,  femnli: —  The  father  fW 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  from  the  age  of  17  has  worked  in  M 
intermittent  fashion.    Is  sjMiken  of  as  "shiftless"  and  is  a  nicntiil 
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defective.  He  is  lazy  and  expects  some  one  to  support  him  and 
for  this  reason  took  the  patient  out  of  an  orphan  asylum  to  work. 
He  shows  lack  of  sex  inhibition.  He  "  is  immoral  in  his  desires 
and  ran  with  dumb  beasts.''  He  married  his  first  wife  when  she 
was  16  years  of  age  who  l>ecame  the  mother  of  the  patient  and 
also  of  another  child,  both  of  whom  are  mental  defectives.  His 
wife  divorced  him  and  he  married  a  woman  older  than  himself 
and  only  a  little,  if  any,  more  re8}>onsible  than  he  i«.  His  actions 
are  peculiar  and  his  home  indicates  low  economic  efficiencv. 

The  mother  has  suffered  from  epileptic  seizures  and  later 
developed  Bright's  disease.  She  married  the  father  of  the  patient, 
left  him  and  lived  with  a  negro.  Is  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
Is  a  mental  defective,  epileptic,  sex  offender  who  has  always 
occupied  a  low  position  in  the  economic  scale. 

The  children  of  this  couple  were  two  in  number,  the  patient 
and  a  sib  brother.  This  brother  is  a  case  of  mental  defect,  who 
has  been  a  dependent  in  the  St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home  and  St. 
Vincent's  Industrial  School. 

The  patient. —  No.  564,  female,  born  1899,  Xew  York  State  in 
Oneida  County.  Had  epileptic  seizures  during  infancy;  was 
taken  from  mother's  custody  when  the  latter  ran  away  with  a 
negro  and  thus  the  patient  early  began  life  as  a  dependent,  enter- 
ing St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home  at  the  age  of  4  years.  She  remained 
4  years  and  was  transferred  to  St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
lum where  she  remained  for  7  years  and  was  then  discharged  to 
her  father  who  wanted  her  to  go  to  work  for  his  support.  She 
remained  out  onlv  one  month  and  was  then  committed  to  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  where  she  has  since  remained.  She  is 
almost  20  years  of  age  and  has  been  dependent  on  private  phil- 
anthropy or  State  funds  for  the  past  15  years  with  an  indefinite 
expectation  of  further  economic  dependence.  She  never  advanced 
beyond  second  grade  school  work  but  was  placed  in  the  third  grade 
as  ''  she  was  too  large  for  lower  grades."  General  physical  con- 
dition good.  Cleanly.  Affective  deviate,  cruel,  sticks  pins,  in 
children  and  annovs  animals.  Collects  rubbish  and  steals  small 
articles  usually  of  no  value  to  herself.  Will  soil  bed  at  night 
unless  gotten  up  by  attendant.  Habits  with  smaller  children  are 
bad.  Gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect.  A  total  economic 
loss  to  the  State. 
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Cause  of  mental  defect —  From  both  father  and  mother,  herit- 
able groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quanti- 
tative intelligence  defect,  affective  deviation,  lack  of  sex  inhibi- 
tion, and  in  addition  from  the  mother's  side  recessive  unit  cha^ 
acters  for  the  psycho-neurosis  epilepsy.  The  patient  is  an  B£ 
from  RK  parents. 

Case  Xo.  553  —  Mai^ 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Adequate  records  not  found.  A  patient  who  early  developed 
a  psychosis  and  later  deteriorated. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  patient, —  Father  killed  by  a  railroad  acci- 
dent years  ago.  Mother  said  to  have  died  in  childbirth  The 
father  had  a  second  wife  who  is  stated  to  have  been  insane.  Sib- 
lings known :  1  brother  "  died  of  a  complication  of  diseases.' '  One 
half-brother  was  an  inmate  of  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  for  a  time. 
Condition  now  unknown.  One  other  half-brother  was  adopted 
as  a  child  and  has  not  shown  any  unusual  symptom  behavior  so 
far  as  known. 

The  patient. —  Bom  1858,  probably  Xew  York  State.  'So 
record  of  early  life.  Admitted  as  an  insane  patient  to  the  Oneida 
County  Insane  Hospital  in  1889;  transferred  to  the  temporal}' 
State  Hospital  at  Rome  in  1893  and  admitted  to  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asvlum  in  ilav  1894  where  he  has  since  remained. 
Shows  loss  of  intellectual  capacity  probably  due  to  deterioration. 
The  case  is  one  showing  a  psychosis  of  constitutional  form,  asso- 
ciated with  deterioration  and  should  probably  be  grouped  as  a 
case  of  dementia  j)raeoox,  developing  in  a  personality  showing 
also  quantitative  intelligence  defect.  Wasserraan  "  1  +  or  doubt- 
ful.'' Has  convergent  strabismus;  conical  shaped  head.  Articu- 
lation good. 

Cause  of  mental  defect, —  Data  too  meager  to  make  satisfaetorv 
analysis.  The  constitutional  deviations  in  physical  development 
should  be  noted. 

Cask  Xo.  554  —  Female 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  l\    individuals   11.      A    frnirment   showinir  organ 
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mill  worlier,  had  couvulsionB  from  teething  to  adolescence  ■when 

they  ceased.     Was  in  sixth  grade  at  14  years;  deflected  nasal  aep- 

■tam,  odd  appearance  but  ahle  to  care  for  self.    One  girl  hail  a  few 

invulsions  age  10  years  for  1  month,  now  normal.     One  boy  nor- 

;  1  boy  rather  brighter  than  the  wat ;  1  slill  horn ;  2  twins,  one 

at   6   months   of  convulsions.    1    died  soon   of  "  cholera 

ifantum." 

The  patient.—  Bom  1903,  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 

Physically    adherent   lobules   but    general    features   good.      His 

mother  died  when  he  was  4  years  old  and  his  mentally  defectire    ■ 

father  forced  him  to  sleep  in  the  bed  in  which  she  died.     Ho 

thereupon  had  his  first  convulsion  (a  psychotic  reaction  due  to 

constitutional     inadequacy     for     adaptation     to     stress,     fright) 

admitted   Home    State    Custodial   As}"lum   when    10    years   old. 

Shows  flashes  of  bad  temper,  has  disturbed  periods.     Is  in  third 

^rade   of   school.      Infrequent   attacjta   of   petit   mal.     Mentally 

Lpades  IX.l  at  10  5/12  physical  years  so  quantitative  intelligence 

■oflfect  is  not  marked.     Is  persevering,  memory  good  and  has  no 

mieeial  sense  defects. 

f  Cause  of  meitial  defect. —  From  father's  aide  heritable  groups 
'td  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  affective  imbalance, 
deficiency  of  inhibition,  and  some  quantitative  intelligence  defect. 
An  inheritance  adequate  for  the  production  of  symptom-behavior  - 
pre-eminently  on  the  psychotic  side  as  shown  by  the  development 
of  con^Tilsive  reaetiona  after  a  great  fright  at  the  hands  of  hia 
brutal  fatlier,  associated  with  ideas  eoneerning  his  dead  mother. 
The  convulsions  occurring  under  such  circumstances  can  very 
readily  be  perceived  as  a  suhcouscious  method  of  escape  from  a 
horrible  situation,  linked  up  to  Instinctive  wishes  for  a  return  to 
matemnl  protection.  The  mother's  ancestors  do  not  ahow  any 
marked  abnormalities.  The  fact  that  she  was  said  to  have  had 
one  convulsion  at  time  of  death  is  to  be  noted. 

Case  No.  557,  Female 


of  heredity: 
FratemitieB  3,    individuals 
sieal  stigmata. 


9.     Kpilepsy,   mental   deffvt    and 
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choice  of  consort.  The  result  may  be  viewed  as  a  laboratory  ex- 
periment in  eugenics  and  also  as  a  demonstration  of  who  are  the 
potential  economic  liabilitiefs  of  the  State  and  how,  through  them, 
actual  economic  losses  occur.  The  determiners  for  the  recessive 
unit  characters  in  the  DR  mother  are  furthermore  none  other 
than  those  studied  in  the  fraternities  of  the  Blank  family,  under 
patients  Xo.  552,  female  and  Xo.  564,  female.  This  DR  moth^* 
as  an  investigator  remarked  "  is  from  one  of  the  better  branches 
of  the  Blank  family  but  it  is  evident  that  her  blood  was  not 
strong  and  stable  enough  to  supply  the  lack."  The  undesirable 
recessive  traits  which  appeared  so  often  in  the  fraternities  of 
Xo.  552,  female  and  Xo.  5()4,  female  and  which  produced  mental 
defect  with  antisocial  conduct  is  found  in  this  case  Xo.  555, 
male,  to  be  of  the  same  tyi>e  and  character.  Recessive  traits  do 
not  "  run  out  "  in  families.  But  they  mav  be  bred  out  bv  calcu- 
lation  and  the  elimination  of  DR  and  RR  progeny  for  further 
procreating.  When  the  DR  and  the  RR  mate  a  mathematical 
combination  is  again  made  for  RR  —  defective  —  progeny. 

Organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side,  at  least  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  may  be  assumed  as  a  recessive  unit  character.  In 
examining  RR  progeny,  we  find  that  defect  of  brain  and  conse- 
quent defect  of  brain  function  is  early  demonstrable.  Affective 
imbalance,  deficiency  of  inhibition  in  both  the  ideational  and  the 
instinctive  fields  mav  in  the  same  wav  be  considered  largely  in 
the  sense  of  a  recessive  unit  character  so  far  as  symptom-behavior 
is  concerned.  In  this  connection  it  would  appear  that  quantita- 
tive intelligence  capacity  (defect)  and  the  aflFective  valuation 
status  (imbalance)  may  be  inherited  and  later  develop  as  always 
concomitant  but  separate  unit  characters.  This  we  see  demon- 
strated in  the  "  benign  "  or  "  stable  ''  types  of  RR  (mental  defec- 
tive) ])ersonalities  who  show  varying  degrees  of  quantitative 
intelligence  defect  (as  laid  down  by  determiners  for  ultimate 
capacity  development)  but  at  all  times  demonstrate  an  adequate, 
parallel  aflFect,  of  proper  and  relative  intensity  of  feeling  tone, 
under  facile  inhibition. 

Fraieniity  I  with  consorts,  5  meml)ers.  One  (maternal  grand- 
father of  patient)  was  "  considered  normal  "  but  came  from  the 

T^ho  had  manv  members  feeble-minded,  alcoholic 
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td  ses  offenders.  Ilis  firHt  consort  was  his  owu  first  cousin 
being  herself  a  member  of  the  EUiik  fraternity.  His  second 
consort  was  the  maternal  grandmother  of  the  patient.  Of  her 
we  have  no  record  of  marked  abnormalities.  He  also  had  a  third 
consort.     This  woman  had  previously  heen  married  to  another 

UL     "No  records  of  marked  abnormalities. 

Fraiemity  11  with  consorts,  9  members.  Two  are  the  patient's 
unmarried,  sex  offender  parents,  described  later.  There  are  two 
€)ther  consorts  of  this  same  woman.  One  of  these  was  a  "  ner^ 
Tous"  man  (DR  type)  who  had  3  children  by  the  woman,  1  of 
whom  showed  neuropathic  traits  (KR  type),  enuresis;  the  two 
others  had  marked  adenoids  but  no  marked  neuro-mental  defects. 
The  other  (3rd)  consort  of  this  woman  was  a  "  respectable  and 
prosperous "  type.     He  had  1  child  by  this  same  woman.     She 

ems  normal  but  is  still  young.     The  patient's  mother  had  1  eib, 

brother,  who  died  young  after  a  dog  bita  The  remaining  4 
anembers  of  fraternity  II  are  2  sibs  from  the  Ist  mating  in  fm- 
temity  I  (the  man  and  woman,  cousins,  of  the  Blank  family). 
They  are  normal  apyearing  people,  who  with  tlieir  two  consorts 

,vc  produced  children  who  so  fiir  seem  normal.     DR  individuala 

wended  from  the  Blank  family  who  mate  with  DD  individuals 
would  naturally  have  normal  appearing  progeny. 

Fraternity  III  with  cousfirts,  10  members.  There  are  the  3 
sibs  by  the  mother  of  the  patient  and  the  "  ue^^"ous  "  man.  One 
h»»  Miuresis  and  is  "  rather  stupid  in  school."  One  is  in  the 
seventh  grade  at  15  years  of  age.  Seems  mentally  dull  at  least 
bnt  is  commonly  called  normal.  One,  at  9  years,  is  in  5th  grade, 
"  nervous  "  but  leama  well  and  is  probably  normal.  Both  these 
latter  had  marked  adenoids  which  were  removed.  Then  comes 
tiie  patient  an  illegitimate,  feeble-minded  child  of  the  sex  ofTend- 
ing  mother  and  the  illicit  consort.  Patient  is  half-sib  to  the  first 
3  noted  in  this  fraternity  and  half-sib  to  the  next  who  is  a  girl,  by 
same  mother  and  the  ."ird  consort.  She  is  in  4tb  grade  at  7  years 
«nd  is  apparently  normal.  The  remaining  meiuhors  of  this  fra- 
teniily  are  the  children  of  the  half-aibs  of  the  patient's  mother,  5 
in  unmber.  no  odd  aymptnra-behavior,  and  iippear  normal. 

Pratertnly  IV  no  consorts.  Two  young  sibs;  children  of  the 
hut  mentioned  ia  Fraternity  III.    Appear  normal. 
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Rejiiarks:  Sex  offeuders  and  alcoholics  although  not  themselve? 
showing  marked  mental  deviations  may  practically  always  be 
r^arded  in  the  tight  of  DR  and  HR  persons  in  the  MendeliftD 
sense.  "  carriers  "  of  social  diseases  and  economic  wastage  through 
progeny. 

Parents  ottd  sibs  of  patient. —  The  fatb»  was  "  a  wild,  faigb- 
tCTnper«I,  drinking  man,  running  after  many  women."'  He  vat 
a  marked  sex  offender  and  at  la^  accounts  lii.'ed  with  a  wonuu 
not  his  wife.  He  shows  marked  affective  deviation,  lack  of  «n 
inhibition  and  also  lack  of  inhibition  and  tendency  to  develop 
Bubstitnlive  nwctions  in  bis  alcoholism.  The  mother  was  *'  alway< 
a  gad  about."  First  mating  was  a  le^ular  marriage;  had  3  cfcil- 
dren  described  below.  Then  husband  died  and  she  was  a  sex 
offen<]er  with  the  man  d^cribed  above  as  the  father  of  the  patieBt. 
She  had  relations  with  him  very  soon  after  her  husband's  death 
and  there  !>eems  to  be  a  distinct  tack  of  sex  inhibition.  As  his 
character  was  bad  she  decided  she  would  not  many  him  and  made 
arrangements  to  place  the  patient,  then  an  infant,  ont  in  aomr 
institution.  In  this  manner  he  entered  the  Hoose  of  the  Goal 
Shepherd.  She  never  s.aw  him  again.  She  then  cancelled  her 
past  conduct  and  married  again,  and  has  had  another  ebiliL  She 
is  always  "  at'n-ous "  when  prr^ant:  gives  the  imprefakm  of 
being  affertively  unstable  but  shows  do  marked  qoautitatire  iaUi- 
ligrace  defect  and  keeps  house  well.  This  wwnan  is  a  DR  type 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Blank  family  de9cnbe«i  under  laMnt? 
Xo.  552.  female,  and  Xo.  564.  female.  The  receseire  tnits  car- 
ried by  the  members  of  the  Blank  family  make  for  mental  de&rt 
sex  offenders  and  affectiiie  deviations  in  the  sense  of  de&eirarj  of 
inhibition  gmerally. 

The  siblings  of  tbe  patient:  Xo  tthaie  siUii^s.  Thr«e  haU- 
siblings  by  tbe  mother's  first  mating  Ob«  attained  asA  gr^ 
and  then  began  to  work.  Was  ^  stnpid  ia  adnol,**  gmigaia  nnti 
14  years  of  age.  Had  enlarged  ankntuds  vhie^  weir  iiiwpiil 
Tbe  Hioresis  b  nugKetive  of  receesive  oait  cbaraeter?  for  neno- 
pathic  defect.  pnsbaUy  lai^eiy  demed  from  the  mother.  Out. 
enlarged  admcmfa.  befierej  Bonnal.  "  was  given  away  by  hrr 
mother.'^  (S»r4  a  lark  of  a  sense  af  twyahHtty  b  ?.ui!^egtftr 
of  Bonn  ,gT««i  Marring  ia  Oe  ocdrr.)     Om.  is 
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child  but  learns  well  and  is  considered  normal."  Like  all  his  sibs, 
he  had  enlarged  adenoids  and  tonsils  (a  developmental  weak- 
ness?). The  other  half -sib  of  the  patient  was  the  child  by  the 
same  mother  and  her  third  mating.  Is  in  fourth  grade  at  7  years 
and  apparently  is  much  brighter  than  her  half-sibs.  (Her  father 
was  "  normaL") 

The  patient. —  Bom  1906,  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
An  ill^itimate  child,  was  given  to  the  House  of  Qood  Shepherd, 
Utica,  at  the  age  of  6  weeks  and  never  seen  again  by  his  mother. 
Later  he  was  placed  in  a  home  and  "while  considered  lovable, 
was  so  restless  th^  could  not  get  along  with  him  "  and  returned 
to  the  orphan  asylum  where  on  account  of  peculiar  conduct  he  was 
examined  and  committed  to  the  Bome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 
Physical  status,  high  narrow  forehead,  broad  base  of  nose,  mouth 
drools,  early  dental  caries.  Can  do  errands  but  seems  to  be 
deteriorating  as  he  grows  older.  Is  distractible;  kindergarten 
work  poor  on  account  of  attention  disorder,  untruthful  and  a 
"  tatler."  Age  10  years  had  mental  age  level  of  5  and  was  show- 
ing considerable  anmesia.  Examined  four  successive  times,  as 
follows : 

January,  1913,  physical  age  7,  mental  age  IV  2/5,  retardation 
2%  years. 

October,  1914,  physical  age  8  9/12,  mental  age  V  1/5,  retarda- 
tion 3y2  years. 

October,  1915,  physical  age  9  9/12,  mental  age  IV  4/5,  retarda- 
tion, 5  +  years. 

October,  1916,  physical  age  10  9/12,  mental  age  V  3/5,  retarda- 
tion, 5  +  years. 

Prognosis  poor  and  will  probably  never  advance  bevond  a  7- 
year  level.  He  is  the  RR  child  of  a  DR  mother  (via  the  deter- 
miners for  social  inadequacy  from  the  Blank  family)  and  a  DR 
or  possibly  RR  father,  an  unintellectual  wastral  and  aflfective 
deviate. 

Cause  of  mental  defect, —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect,  moi*e  especially  affective  deviation  and  lack  of  sex 
inhibition.  From  the  mother^s  side  the  same  general  recessive 
-traits.  An  hereditary  defect,  not  complicated  by  post-natal  factors 
od  illness  or  environment. 
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Cask  No.  556,  Mauc 

SummoTif  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  5,  individuals  25.  Quantitative  intelligence  defect 
associated  with  convulaions. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  2  members.  One,  the  paternal  great 
grandfather  of  patient,  was  an  alcoholic  His  conBort  rather 
young. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  5  mcmbeis.  Two  died  early;  1 
had  "venereal  disease"  and  died  in  Oneida  County  Home,  a 
dependent;  1  normal;  1  unascertained. 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  4  members.  One,  the  father  of 
patient,  a  "  brutal ''  man;  1.  his  consort,  mother  of  patient,  died 
rather  young  of  placenta  praevia  and  hemorrhage.  Had  one  cast- 
vulaion  at  time  of  death.     Two  others  unascertained. 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  13  members.  These  are  the 
patient,  his  10  siba  and  their  consorts.  One  sister,  a  moron,  had 
"  convulsions,"'  1  other  sister,  one  of  twiua,  had  "  convulsions," 
her  twin  brother  dying  in  infancy.  One  was  still  born.  One,  tli* 
patient,  a  case  of  mental  defect  with  epilepsy. 

Fraternity  Y  no  consorts,  1  member.  This  is  the  normal  uhild 
of  a  sib  of  the  patient. 

Ilemarts:  Many  adults  died  when  comparatively  young.  Alco- 
holism in  Frafeniity  I  and  mental  defect  in  Fraternity  TTT  with 
mental  defect  and  epilepsy  in  Fraternity  IV  are  the  ees^itial 
findings.  A  progressive  increase  of  degree  of  physical  aad  mental 
defect  reactions. 

Pareiitii  aiul  -lihs  of  pai'ient. —  The  father  is  repulsive  and 
tmclean,  drools,  "  unbelievably  ignorant "  but  thinks  his  edni-a- 
tion  is  superior  to  others.  (A  megalomanic  trend  Bujjj;estive  of  < 
psychosis.)  Masturbates  in  front  of  his  children.  The  mother 
died  at  43  years  of  age  from  hemorrhage,  caused  by  placenta 
praevia  (the  fnther,  aliove,  thinks  the  doctor  "  cut  the  lilooil  vea- 
aela  " — suggestive  of  a  psychotie  delusional  trend).  She  was 
"  worn  out  "  with  hard  work  and  a  brutal  husband.  Had  one  con- 
vulsion at  time  of  death.  The  sibe  of  patient:  1,  normal;  1  i» 
"  a  poor  housekeeper,"  probably  not  very  high  grade  intellet" 
toally;  1  girl  is  a  mill  worker,  fair  normal.     One  girl  is  now  a 
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mill  worker,  had  conTulsions  from  teething  to  adolescence  whni 
they  ceased.  Was  in  sixth  grade  at  14  years;  deflected  nasal  stp- 
tnm,  odd  appearanre  but  able  to  care  for  self.  One  girl  ha''  a  few 
convulsions  age  10  years  for  1  month,  now  normal.  One  boy  nor- 
mal ;  1  boy  rather  brightpr  than  the  rest ;  1  still  born ;  2  twins,  one 
died  at  6  months  of  con\-ulsion.'!,  1  died  soon  of  "cholera 
infantum." 

The  pofwn/.— Bora  1903.  Xe^-  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
Physically  adherent  lobulea  but  general  features  good.  Hia 
mother  died  when  he  was  4  years  old  and  his  mentally  defective 
father  forced  him  to  sleep  in  the  bed  in  which  she  died.  He 
thereupon  had  his  first  convulsion  (a  psychotic  reaction  due  to 
constitutional  inadequacy  for  adaptation  to  stress,  fright) 
admitted  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  when  10  years  old. 
.Shows  flashes  of  bad  temiwr,  has  disturbed  periods.  Is  in  third 
grade  of  school.  Infrequent  altafks  of  petit  mal.  Mentally 
grades  IX.l  at  10  5/12  physical  years  so  quantitative  intelligence 
defect  is  not  marked.  Is  persevering,  memory  good  and  has  no 
special  sense  defects. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  affective  imbalance, 
deficiency  of  inhibition,  and  some  quantitative  intelligence  defect. 
An  inheritance  adequate  for  the  production  of  symptom-behavior  • 
pre-eminently  on  the  psychotic  side  as  shoivn  hy  the  development 
of  coninilsive  reactions  after  a  great  fright  at  the  hands  of  hia 
brutal  father,  associated  with  ideas  concerning  his  dead  mother. 
The  con\Tjl8ions  occurring  under  such  circumstances  can  very 
readily  be  perceived  as  a  subconscious  method  of  escape  from  a 
horrible  eituation,  linked  up  to  instinctive  wishes  for  a  return  to 
maternal  protection.  The  mother's  ancestors  do  not  show  any 
marked  abnormalities.  The  fact  that  she  was  said  to  have  had 
one  convulsion  at  time  of  death  ia  to  be  noted. 


L  Case  No.  557.  Fem. 

Summinj  of  heredity: 

Fraternities   3,    individui 
pl^sicfll  stigmata. 


Flpilepsy,   mental    defect    and 
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Fratertiity   I   with  consorts,    4   members.     Condition 
lained. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  2  members.  These  are  the  pareotl 
of  the  patient,  described  later. 

Fraternity  III  no  consorts,  3  members.  These  are  the  pstienl, 
a  case  of  mental  defect  and  her  2  sibs  (described  later),  SoA 
dependents  in  homes  for  orphans. 

Kemarks:     The  history  is  too  limited  to  be  of  special  valae. 

Parents  and  siba  of  pa-tient. —  Father  and  mother,  bom  Ger- 
many, Records  state  "  father  was  unable  to  give  his  childivn 
proper  care."  An  economic  liability  of  the  State.  Siblings  — 
Brother  "  healthy  and  intelligent,"  was  a  dependent  at  Utit* 
Orphan  Asylum.  Sister  was  also  a  dependent  in  Utica  Orphan 
Asylum;  record  states  "healthy  and  intelligent."' 

The  patient. — -  Bom  190i,  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
Had  drifted  info  the  Oneida  County  Home  from  which  place  abe 
was  sent  to  the  Utiea  Orphan  Asj'lum  where  she  remained  for  one 
year  and  then  entered  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
where  she  remained  until  1915  when  she  was  committed  to  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  She  entered  the  TJtica  Orphan 
Asylum  at  the  same  time  as  did  her  brother  and  sister.  The  patient 
could  walk  only  with  assistance,  was  epileptic,  anaemic  and  poorly 
nourished.  Articulation  not  intelligible.  Early  said  to  have  had 
rifkots  and  was  "  delicate  "  as  an  infant.  Sight  and  hearing  good. 
At  present  noisn;'  and  often  disturbed.  Physical  stigmata  and 
"  deformed  ears."  The  facts  as  to  deterioration  following  epilepsr 
should  be  noted. 

Cause  of  mental  defect.—  Facts  of  heredity  unascertained.  The 
degree  of  original  quantitative  intelligence  defect  has  been 
rendered  unclear  by  later  probable  deterioration  foUowing 
eptlep^. 


Case  No.  558  —  Male 


lOWUlg       I 


Siimman/  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  25.  Organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 
mental side,  cancer,  constitutional  deviation,  alcoholism,  in  ances- 
tors; mental  defect  and  convulsions  in  patient's  fraternity. 

Fraternity  T  with  consorts,  4  members.    These  are  the  maternal 
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grand-parents  of  patient.  One  "  died  of  shock;"  2  lived  to 
"be  very  old,  no  history;  1  died  at  75,  no  history. 

FraJeniity  II  with  consorts,  7  members.  One  died  of  "  cancer  " 
ra  face;  1  died  of  pneumonia  at  menopause;  1  reputed  to  have 
lived  to  106  years;  3  unascertained;  1  very  odd  personality, 
refused  to  have  lamps  lit  at  night,  probably  a  psychotic  type  of 
defective  (the  paternal  grandmother  of  the  patient). 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  7  members.  One,  the  patient'8 
mother,  is  little  known  as  to  mental  condition;  1,  the  patient's 
father,  was  a  desultory  worker  and  alcoholic;  1  is  his  second  wife, 
who  is  a  low  normal  and  shows  inefficiency  in  her  house- 
|»eping;  1  is  the  patient's  mother's  sister,  who  is  a  low  normal, 
dirty  in  appearance  and  occupies  a  low  economic  level.  Two  are 
ker  consorts  of  whom  little  is  known.     One  is  unascertained. 

Fraternity  IV  no  consorts,  7  members.    These  are  6  sibs  includ- 

g  the  patient;  1  maternal  cousin,  a  fair  normal. 

Remarks:  The  history  is  too  meager  for  definite  analysis  but 
tiie  large  number  of  mental  defectives  in  the  patient's  fraternity 
finds,  as  a  probable  cause,  that  the  low  economic  values  seen  in 
both  mother's  and  father's  side  reflected  actual  mental  defect;  a 

rental  recessive  trait  on  the  developmental  side  has  culminated 
children  as  gross  mental  defect  (RR  inheritance). 
*  Parejvts  and  sibs  of  patient. —  The  father,  a  painter,  earned  $13 
$18  a  week  when  he  would  work.  He  was  desultory  and  alco- 
■olic  and  his  home  was  poorly  furnished.  He  was  spoken  of  as 
•'unlucky."  The  mother  is  little  known  as  to  mental  reactions; 
died  from  "  cauliflower  cancer  of  stomach."  The  husband  soon 
mated  the  second  time  with  a  woman  of  inferior  mental  capacity, 
Plustrating  how  individuals  of  low  mental  cjipacity  and  poor 
economic  value  tend  to  mate  and  perpetuate  their  traits. 

Siba  of  patient —  5  besides  the  patient.     One  grew  up  to  do 

odd  jobs;"  of  poor  economic  value.   One  is  dull,  a  grade  repeater, 

pnd  probably  mentally  defective;    1   is  a  candidate  for  special 

dass,  is  a  grade  repeater  and  uo  doubt  mentally  defective;  1  died 

[  mastoid  trouble  at  12  years,  mental  status  unknown;  1  died  of 

diolera  infantum  "  when  yoimg. 

The  patient.—  Bom  1905.  New  York  State.     At  the  age  of  R 
iths  bad  "spinal  meningitis"  and  after  that  "feeble-minded- 
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ness  Doteti."  Eyes  "  defective  but  vision  fair,"  locomotion  Dot 
steady;  iucoherent  articulation.  Later  could  walk  and  talk  better 
but  understood  puorlv,  grew  nncleauly.  W'asserDumn  of  blood 
n^ative.     Irritable  at  times. 

Cause  of  menial  defect. —  From  both  father's  and  mother's 
sidea.  heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  charncters  which  deter- 
mine quantitative  intelligence  defect  (as  shown  by  their  owJl 
sAToptom-behavior  and  low  IovpI  of  economic  effieiMicy):  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  organ  weakness  due  to  heritable  factors.  Tlie  child 
had  an  attack  of  "spinal  meningitis"  which  may  have  further 
retarded  devnlopmental  possibilities  aA  well  as  caused  actual 
organic  defect  through  destruction  of  normal  tissue  already 
foniied.  A  case  where  causal  factors  due  in  part  to  bercdirt' 
are  amplified  by  post-natal  disease. 

Case  Kg.  559  —  JIai.e 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  34.  Epilepsy  and  quantitative 
intelligence  defe^-t,  peasant  typea 

Frafendhf  I  with  consorts.  2  nieinhers.     No  record. 

Fratemify  II  with  consorts,  16  members.  One,  the  fathw-  of 
patient,  a  moderate  alcoholic;  1,  the  mother,  an  illiterate  Italian. 
peasant  type,  never  learned  English  in  18  years'  residenee  in 
U.  S.  A.  Stolid,  probably  mild  mental  defect.  Her  5  sibe  and 
their  3  consorts  are  peasant  types,  no  marked  records  of  odd  con- 
duct. One  sib  of  patient's  father  is  feeble-minded  and  prohnbly 
his  wife  also.  Two  other  sibs  and  their  2  consorts  are 
unascertained. 

Fraternity  III,  1  family  of  7  sibs  paternal  cousins  of  patient, 
record  unascertained.     One  family  of  10  sibs;  1  family  of  2  sibe: 

1  family  of  2  sibs,  all  maternal  consins  of  patient.  Records  nnas- 
certained,  as  they  live  at  a  distance.  One  family  of  6  piba,  patai^ 
nal  cousins  of  patient,  as  follows;  Two  are  feeble-minded  and  in 
special  school  class;  1  is  probably  an  affective  deviate,  a  potential 
delinquent  "nervous  and  excitable;"  1  possibly  is  a  fair  normal: 

2  are  unascertained. 

Remarks:  The  family  cornea  from  peasant  stock  but  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  the  American  bom  children  are  not  keq^ 
ing  up  to  ordinary  fair  standards  of  mental  capacity. 
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Parenis  and  aibs  of  patmU. —  Fatter,  oii  Italian  immigraut, 
moderate  alcoholic,  fanner,  is  paying  for  his  property',  and  shows 
no  gross  mental  defect,  (His  sister  is  feeble-minded).  Mother, 
jin  Italian  immigrant,  never  learned  any  Eugliuh  in  IS  years' 
residence'  in  IT.  S,  iV.  Has  no  insight  into  raentai  defect  of 
patient ;  is  of  peasant  type  but  also  aeems  to  show  mild  quantita- 
tive intelligence  defect  Six  siblings:  One  bright  in  achool,  nor- 
mal; 1  frail  ajid  nndernourished,  strikingly  different  from  other 
sibs,  has  light  hair  and  eyes.  Is  up  to  grade  and  a  fair  normal; 
1  is  very  dark  complexion,  uose  broad  base,  brow  low,  s^ms  of  a 
lower  physical  type  than  the  others,  is  up  to  grade  and  seema  to 
be  a  fair  normal ;  2  others,  normal  boys.     One  girl  normal. 

The  patient.—  Bom  1902,  New  York  Statp,  Oneida  County. 
Mother  had  rather  hard  fall  to  Hoor  3  months  before  birth,  lost 
fionseiousness  and  "  was  badly  sh:iken  up."  Age  3  months,  eyes 
twitched  and  head  jerked,  did  not  notice  things  like  other  children. 
Walked  at  20  months;  never  talked.  Troublesome  and  hard  to 
manage.  Vision  poor.  Locomotion  poor,  no  understanding  of 
langaage,  rolls  in  the  dirt.  Rachitic,  pigeon  breast.  Eai'Iy  devel- 
oped convulsions,  screams  and  drops  to  floor;  convulsive  move- 
ments do  not  always  seem  to  lie  bilateral,  Admitted  to  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  in  1910,  a^  8  years.  Low  grade  quan- 
titative intelligence  defect.    No  improvement. 

Cause  of  menta!  defect. —  From  hoth  the  father's  and  mother's 
sides,  heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  whicli  deter- 
mine quantitative  intelligence  defect.  (Transmitted  through  the 
parents  as  from  DR  types  of  individuals.) 

Case  No.  560  —  Female 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  2,  individuals  3.  Undesirable  social  traits,  anti- 
social symptom-behavior,  as  an  expression  of  mental  defect  either 
in  the  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  field  or  in  the  affective 
field,  may  be  considered  for  practical  purposes  as  rc^'pssive  uuit 
ebaracters.  Here  is  the  concrete  expression  of  this  theoiy.  What 
Tiaa  heen  held  by  many  to  he  only  of  academic  interest  is  here 
written  in  the  public  tax  list;  citizens  who  are  debits  of  society 
end  economic  liabilities  of  the  State. 

FroteTtiity  I  the  2  parents  of  the  patient. 
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Fraternity  I!  their  illegitimatft  child,  who  as  the  mentally  d 
tive  patient  is  a  dependent  at  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

Pareids  and  sUys  of  patienl.—  The  father  as  a  young  adult  had 
been  a  delinquent,  socially  a  dependent,  and  nn  inmate  of  the 
Rochester  State  Industrial  Sohool.  He  had  illicit  sex  relations 
with  the  feeble-minded  woman  who  became  the  mother  of  the 
patient.  The  mother  was  an  inmate  in  an  industrial  "Home" 
at  the  age  of  1  year  (which  leads  us  to  speculation  as  to  her  par- 
ents - —  who  are  unknown) .  She  was  placed  out,  later  returned  to 
the  "  Home,"  evidently  was  discharged  and  in  a  short  time  was 
an  inmate  at  the  Anchorage  in  Elmira  at  the  age  of  12  years. 
Entered  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  mental  defectives  at  14 
and  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  16.  In  1907,  age  21. 
was  in  the  Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum.  About  the  time  she 
was  19  years  old  she  had  illicit  sex  relations  and  l>ecame  pregnant 
for  the  patient.  This  woman  was  barely  able  to  care  for  herRclf 
but  not  able  to  do  higher  grades  of  industrial  work.  Can  write  i 
little  hut  is  of  low  mental  calibre.  She  has  always  lieen  a  sot-ial 
liability  and  an  economic  loss  to  the  State.  She  was  sequestratwi 
before  any  other  siblings  of  patient  were  horn. 

The  paHeni.—  Born  1905,  New  York  State,  Oneida  Counts-. 
First  entered  institution  records  in  the  Rome  State  Custodisl 
Asylum  at  the  age  of  2  years.  Seemed  so  alert  and  talkative  thnt 
an  interested  charities  association  took  charge  of  her  and  plnceil 
her  in  a  home.  Started  in  school  but  at  the  age  of  8  years  showe<l 
f^mptom-behavior  of  mental  defect  and  soon  committed  to  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  in  1914.  Is  amiable,  converses  well 
cares  for  self.  As  the  years  go  by  she  has  improved  a  little  under 
training  so  far  aa  attention  and  obedience  is  concerned.  All  of 
this  emphasizes  the  positive  fact  of  defect  in  developmental  pos- 
sibilities: i.  e.,  hereditary  type  of  organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 
mental sida 
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Development  of  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  now  no  longer 
advanoeB.  Paripassu  retardation  advances,  with  increasing  physi- 
cal years.  Year  by  year  abe  will  learn  to  do  a  tew  things  better 
through  repetition.  She  will  acquire  very  few  new  facts  due  to 
innate  lack  of  intelligence  capacity.     This  is  social  wastage. 

Cause  of  menial  defect. —  From  father  and  mother,  heritahle 
groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative 
intelligence  defect  (social  inadequacy  from  hereditary  organ 
weakness  of  the  developmental  type). 

Cases  No.  561  —  Female;  No.  562  — Male;  No.  563  —  Male 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  5,  individuals  44,  Mental  and  physical  defect 
with  cretinism. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  2  members.  A  man  and  woman 
from  the  province  of  Calabria,  Italy.  Peasant  typo.  Otherwise 
oolaiown. 

Fratemity.II  with  consorts,  6  menihprs.  The  first  4:  Two  are 
the  paternal  grnnilfatlier  and  grandmotlier  of  the  patients. 
Nothing  known  of  them.  Two  are  paternal  granduncles;  1  la 
unknown;  1  is  known  as  feeble-m Ended.  The  other  2  members 
of  this  fraternity  are  the  maternal  grandparents  of  the  patient; 
record  unknown. 

FruteniKy  III  with  consorts,  13  members.  These  constitute  the 
fiihlings  and  their  consorts  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  patients 
and  the  father  and  mother  themselves.  The  father's  siblings  are 
3  brothers.  One,  a  small  grocer,  has  been  arrested  for  assault. 
One  is  a  fair  normal,  owns  some  real  estate.  Their  consorts  are 
little  known,  but  his  wife  is  the  sister  of  the  patients'  mother. 
The  mother's  siblings  are:  One  brother  and  bis  consort  keeps  a 
fimall  grocerj'  and  seem  above  the  averagft  One  sister  married 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  patients'  mother  (as  given  above).  One 
sister  is  a  sex  offender  who  lived  illicitly  with  a  criminal  male 
sex  offender  who  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  stabbing  of 
a  man  (for  whifh  one  of  his  brothers  was  sent  to  Auburn  prison). 
Later  this  couple  were  lawfully  married,  after  having  had  an 
ill^itimate  child.  The  male  conaort  is  said  to  have  another 
"wife"  living  by  whom  he  bad  2  children.     The  father  of  the 
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"'  .^ 
patieats  is  an  ecc^iomic  failure  and  often  seeks  charity  (deseribed 
later).  The  mother  of  the  patients  is  of  an  unstable^  uneducated 
type  without  insight  (described  later). 

Fraternity  IV  with  consorts,  22  members.  There  are  7  sib- 
lings (3  of  them  the  patients  at  the  Eomue  State  Custodial  As^- 
limi)  and  1  consort  Three  siblings  and  2  consorts  who  are  one 
family  of  maternal  cousins,  1  the  illegitimate  maternal  cousin; 
2,  the  children  of  the  second  wife  of  the  male  sex  offender  in  Fra- 
ternity III  who  had  2  wives  ("half -cousins")  of  the  patients. 
The  3  patients  and  their  4  siblings  are  described  later.  The  others 
have  no  record  of  abnormal  conduct 

Fraternity  Y  no  consort,  1  member.  This  is  the  young  child 
of  the  patients'  married  sister  who  is  "  beautiful  and  well  devel- 
oped ''  but  her  child  has  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  and  requires  the 
services  of  a  visiting  nurse  (an  expense  to  the  public). 

Remarks:  An  undesirable  family  from  both  a  sociological  and 
medico-psychological  viewpoint;  mental  defect,  cretinism,  sex 
offense,  homicidal  assaults,  illegitimacy,  venereal  disease,  dangers 
of  dependency  due  to  possibilities  for  blindness  caused  by 
gonorrhoeal  eye  infection  of  the  most  recent  baby,  economic  inade- 
quacy and  demands  for  assistance  from  the  bureau  of  public 
charities  appear  as  the  summary  for  symptom-behavior.  Xot  only 
is  this  familv  an  incubus  on  societv  but  certain  members  of  it 
actually  demand  assistance  on  the  grounds  that  certain  other  mem- 
l)ers  are  "  taxpayers/^  A  quid  pro  quo  attitude  not  uncommoB 
which  shows  lack  of  even  the  least  glimmerings  of  insight  for  good 
citizenship. 

Parcjits  and  sihs  of  patient. —  The  father  bom  in  Italy,  is  of 
short  stature,  simian  type.  Shows  quantitative  intelligence 
capacity  defect.  Is  too  feeble-minded  to  hold  any  position  long 
and  is  a  constant  applicant  to  organized  charity  bureaus.  "  Several 
of  his  family  are  marked  dwarfs ''  and  1  paternal  uncle  feeble- 
minded. The  mother,  born  in  Italy,  is  a  large  woman;  never 
learned  to  speak  English.  Is  unstable  and  when  upset  makes  a 
disturbance.  She  takes  in  boarders  to  support  the  family.  Is  of 
a  higher  level  of  mental  development  than  her  husband  and  migbt 
be  classed  as  a  low  normal  of  peasant  type.  Her  sister  is  a  sex 
offender  of  low  social  value.     Siblings,  children  of  this  couple  axe 
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■9.  Tfaey  present  uniiaual  interest  in  the  divereity  of  peraonal 
■p]>earitDee  ami  mental  and  pliysioal  ilel'ects  aho»-n.  The  affective 
instabilit}-  would  sccra  to  eome  lai'gely  from  the  mother's  side, 
■Ithough  tiiia  is  also  seen  in  the  homicidal  history  on  father's  side. 
The  gross  mental  and  physical  defects  seem  to  be  more  essentially 
obaracter  traits  transmitted  from  the  father'a  side.  The  oldest 
child  is"  a  beautiful  Italian  girl,  larpe  anil  well  developed."  Her 
baby  had  gonorrhocal  ophthiilmia.  The  girl-mother  demands  public 
medical  attention  for  this  baby  as  "  her  uncles  pay  taxes."  One 
sib,  a  boj',  reached  fifth  grade,  later  worked  at  several  jobs,  often 
out  of  work.  Is  a  mental  defective,  Kiibject  to  "  asthmatic 
attacks"  which  cause  him  to  stop  work  and  lose  positions  ( ?)- 
Attention  i>oor  and  finds  it  difficult  to  follow  simple  conversation. 
One,  a  very  pretty  child,  amiable,  takes  care  of  her  sibs  and  sewns 
inucJi  above  them  in  mental  caliber.  Another  girl,  now  4  years 
dd,  seems  a  fair  normal  so  far  hut  is  not  m  pretty  as  her  sister 
ibove.  Here  then  are  3  sibs  o£  better  intelligence  capacity  than 
&e  average,  and  of  much  higher  physical  normality  of  develop- 
ment (beant^-)  than  the  average.  Then  there  is  1  sib,  a  mental 
defective  but  not  a  marked  physical  defective  (eixcluding  brain). 
Then  comes  3  sils.  the  patients,  all  mental  defectives,  all  physical 
iiofrctives  —  cretins. 

The  three  pn-Hevts.-^(One  sister  and  her  2  brothers),  'So.  561, 
female,  Bom  1903,  New  York  State,  Oneida  County.  Now  at 
age  of  16,  is  *'  a  dwarf,"  a  cretin  of  the  most  pronoimced  type, 
protruding  tongue,  very  rough  skin.  Altout  the  stature  of  a  7- 
year-old  child.  Cannot  talk.  Docs  not  hear  much.  Gross  quan- 
titative intelligence  defect.  Admitted  to  Rome  State  Cnstodial 
Asylum  in  1S*17  following  a  sijn-c^-;  pnrenli  were  averse  to  insti- 
tution care  although  the  family  was  often  assisted  by  organised 
A«nty. 

Nf).  5«2,  male.  Bom  1906,  INew  York  Stirte,  Oneida  County. 
HfiB  had  3  "epileptic  attacks;"  nt  nge  of  IS  is  a  cretin:  ennnnt 
talk,  cannot  hear.  Growth  seemed  normal  up  to  1  year  of  age 
and  then  de^-eloped  very  slowly,  riross  quantitative  intelligence 
defect-  Admitted  to  Home  Slate  Custodial  .\Bylnm  in  1917  on 
the  same  day  and  under  the  same  cirmmstances  as  his  sister. 

No.  663,  male.    Bom  190S,  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
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Was  noticed  to  be  defective  at  birth,  but  developed  without  gross 
defect  of  special  senses.  Is  more  amiable  than  his  siba.  At  10 
years  of  age  is  a  cretin,  dwarf,  and  shows  gross  quantitative  intel- 
ligence defect.  Admitted  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  in 
1917  on  the  same  date  as  his  brother  and  sister. 

Cause  of  mPtUal  defect. —  Concerning  cretinism,  Dax'enport  in 
"  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics,"  1911,  states;  "  That  it  is 
hereditary  admits  of  no  doubt  ....  The  thyroid  gland  is 
often  absent  and  a  goitre  is  frequently  present."  Deafness  and 
cretinism  are  frequently  associated.  See  Case  Xo.  246.  GodJard 
in  "  Fceblo-miiidedness,  its  cause^s  and  consequences,  1914," 
Goddard's  case  had  1  maternal  uncle  "  die  young,"  1  maternal 
uncle  die  as  an  infant,  1  maternal  uncle  tube-rcolar.  Malemal 
grandmother  deaf  and  father  died  at  37  years  of  "  apoplesy." 
Here  in  ancestors  seem  to  be  rather  definite  findings  for  groups 
of  recessive  Tmit  characters  which  determine  organ  weaknese  on 
the  developmental  side,  i.  e.,  deafness,  lack  of  reustanee  to  )*er 
terial  invasion  (tuberculosis),  cardio-vascular-renal  coroplcs  dis- 
order (apoplexy  in  a  man  of  37),  Cretinism  has  been  spoken  irf 
as  endemic  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Geuenilly  speak- 
ing it  is  endemic  only  in  mountainous  regions.  Some  endemir 
cretinism  is  found  in  the  Andes  of  South  America,  some  in  the 
Himalayas  and  even  to  a  certain  extoit  in  onr  own  Rocky  Movn- 
tains.  Tredgold  in  "  Mental  Defieienoy,"  31114,  states  that  a  few 
"  cases  are  seai  in  Derhy^ire  and  the  vrestem  port  of  Tort 
shire."  .  .  ,  "The  cause  of  this  thyroid  anomaly  —  seo&i 
to  be  related  to  the  water  supply.  It  is  prolMiiile  tlie  futore  vUI 
reveal  the  presence  of  some  specific  microbe  —  bat  hitheato  none 
has  been  i^oUt(^].  although  McCarrison  in  a  valcable  stady 
(Lancel  IVicember  S.  1900)  of  endemic  goitre  in  India,  adduces 
strving  evidence  in  favor  of  its  infective  narniv,  and  raoelades 
that  although  mter  is  the  diief  vtUde  for  the  organism  of  die 
disMue,  it  t»  not  the  ooiy  one  .  .  .  Tlie  deafnesa  wooU 
appear  to  be  deftendmt  uptn  the  preamee  of  n^iHalions  ^^^4^f^ril^ 
the  Eustachian  tube,  a&d  not  npoo  any  nirw  Aange." 

The  report  of  the  Rova]  Commiaac  of  Sardinia  (Iiclaiid, 
quoted  by  Tredpidd)  dindts  nvtiaA  ats  tiiree  rltmoo-  "I  — 
Vtjgalfcliy*  taenhii^  ai*  atiwjy  iluitittf  of  refnodnetnv  and 
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■lectual  powers,  cannot  speak.  II  —  They  have  v^etative  an.i 
Bproductive  faculties  and  some  rudiments  of  language.  Intel- 
tetual  efforts  go  no  further  than  their  bodily  wants,  correepond- 
i;  only  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses.  Ill  —  There  is  added 
the  faculty  of  the  preceding  one  a  greater  amount  of  intellectual 
Ower  without  reaching  the  normal  human  capacity.  They  are 
idled  'cretineux  '  or  '  cretinous.'  " 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  cases  had  ancestors  from  Calabria, 
taly,  the  r^ion  where  so-called  endemic  cretinism  exists.  These 
Salabrian  ancestors  were  dwarfish  but  not  cretins,  particularly  on 
he  paternal  side. 
Now  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  ancestors  of  our  patients  in 
to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asyluni,  were  persons  exposed  to  the 
tusal  factors  for  cretinism  in  one  of  the  spots  of  the  world  where  ,. 
t  is  endemic ;  yet  none  of  these  ancestors  were  cretins,  although 
lure  was  a  good  deal  of  dwarfishness  on  the  paternal  side.  How- 
jer,  after  the  dwarfish  man  emigrates  to  America  and  is  married 
>  a  large  woman  whose  ancestor  traits  are  essentially  those  of 
ttelligence  defect  and  lack  of  affective-sex- inhibit  ion,  tbey  have 
children:  Three  normal  in  physical  appearance,  3  cretins,  men- 
i  defectives  and  1  mental  defective  but  not  a  cretin.  It  is  obvi- 
Bft  that  none  of  these  7  children  was  ever  exposed  to  the  sup- 
tosed  causal  factors  for  cretinism  found  in  mountainous  regions^ 
ound  in  drinkers  of  glacial  water,  or  were  subjected  to  any  bao- 
rial  invasion  in  America  which  could  be  endemic  for  Calabria. 
So-called  sporadic  cretinism  has  usually  had  other  causal  fac- 
pn  set  forth.  "  In  a  few  of  the  cases  ...  I  found  a  marked 
niropathic  family  history;  .  .  .  several  consulting  phy- 
eians,  having  a  considerable  experience,  informed  me  that  no 
Mcial  neuropathic  heredity  had  been  noticed,  but  ...  no 
wcial  attention  had  been  given  to  the  family  history  .... 
Ir.  John  Thomp.son,  Edinburgh,  investigated  the  family  history 
1  17  of  his  patients,  in  9  there  was  no  history  of  nervous  or  men- 
il  disease,  or  of  alcoholism;  of  the  remaining  8,  in  1  a  brother 
nd  eiater  were  dwarfs,  in  4  there  was  a  family  history  of  mental 
lienation.  and  in  another  of  epilepsy,  while  the  fathers  of  the 
lemaining  two  patients  were  alcoholic."* 


'  Ibid,  Tredgold. 
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The  theory  of  bacteriRl  or  other  "  miasmic  "  invasion  as  a 
causal  factor  does  not  explain  well  why  a  single  sporadic  cAse 
appears  without  adequate  source  or  carrier;  nor  in  our  caees  is  it 
probable  that  "  bacteriiil "  causes  perhaps  potent  for  Italy  y«t 
never  actually  causing  cretinism  or  thyroid  trouble  in  our  patients' 
ancestors  while  in  Italy  should  play  an  important  cansal  role  in 
developing  three  cases  of  cretinism  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
4,000  miles  away  from  the  '*  endemic"  spot.  Furthermore  this 
defect  appearing  in  the  descendents  of  these  Oalabrian  ancestors. 
and  the  fraternity  ghowing  3  cretins.  3  physical  normals  and  1 
mental  defective  (but  otherwise  a  fair  physical  normal)  would 
lend  us  to  scan  the  possibilities  of  the  inheritance  of  unit  char- 
acter groups,  of  a  recessive  type,  earrying  relative  determiuere 
(lack  of  determiners  in  a  retessive  soiiHe)  for  organ  weakness  on 
the  developmental  side,  whereby  that  vital  biological  urge  for 
complete  pliVHicjil  development  and  concomitant  physical  function 
could  tiot  be  accomplished.  Hence,  we  can  see  why  definite  nero- 
pathological  findings  were  not  always  observed  in  ancestors,  for 
organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side  does  not  alwoys  mean 
neuro-mental  defect.  It  does  imply  developmental  defect  of  somr 
part  of  the  whole  physical  pinnt,  but  not  always  nor  necessarily 
brain.  These  remarks  bring  to  our  attention  the  actual  finding? 
suggestive  of  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side  in  ances- 
tors and  siblings  of  our  3  cretins,  i.  e..  quantitative  intelligence 
defect  of  van-ing  grades,  associated  with  economic  inefficiency  aoJ 
actual  dependence:  affective  imbalance,  inadequacy  of  inhihiton- 
mechanisms  for  social  am!  sex  conduct  (defects  of  "  brain  "  as  9 
whole).  "Asthma  "  ts  recorded  in  the  father  and  one  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  father,  his  brothers  and  some  others  are  dwarfish,  a* 
are  the  3  cretins.  G-oddard's  rase  shows  father  dying  young  of 
cardio-vnscular  comple:?,  maternal  grandmither  deaf,  2  early 
deaths  and  1  tuljcreular  among  mother's  aihs  (organ  weaknesses). 
Mny  it  not  be  quite  possible  that  the  i-ecessive  traits  for  organ 
weakness  on  both  the  de\'elopmental  side  and  on  the  side  for  lark 
of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion  may  meet  and  the  receseive  unit 
characters  thus  combined  by  parents  produce  the  cretin,  an  indi- 
vidual whose  peculiar  defects  of  brain,  body  and  specific  endocrine 
gland   the   thyroid   expresses   HR   inheritance  of   reeesmv  iiot 
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Bharsctere  essential  for  full  orgnn  development.  Is  it  not  f 
tliat  the  individuals  of  "  endeanic  "  spots  are  the  genetie  carriers 
of  sy>ecific  types  of  retreeaive  uuit  characters  which  being  specilic 
in  anJage  make  for  specific  thyroid  absence  or  defect  in  progeny  ? 
This  is  aualogons  to  familial  inheritance  of  blindness  ei  cetera; 
^jecific  reoessive  unit  characters  postulating  epecifie  defects  in 
progeny.  Such  defects  may  exist  only  an  a  tendency  of  certain 
organs  to  break  down,  or  may  Ksiat  as  fully  developed  anatomical 
anomalies,  microscopical,  macroscopical  or  recognizable  only  by 
perversion  of  function. 

The  fratemiti'  of  our  3  cretin  sib  patients  with  their  3  "nor- 
mal "  sibs,  and  the  1  brain-defect  ive-boJy-uonnal  brother,  fulfill 
alntORt  to  a  mathematical  nicety  the  requirements  o£  Meiideliiin 
heredity  for  recessive  unit  characters.  Here  we  will  rest  our  case 
as  to  the  causal  factors  for  both  the  mental  defect  (organ  weak- 
ness on  the  developmental  side  for  the  neuro-mental  "brain") 
and  the  physical  defect  (organ  weakness  on  the  developmental 
side  — body:  soma-cndocrine  glands,  et  cotera). 

All  of  these  recessive  traits  can  be  traced  in  ancestors;  not  only 
in  the  cases  here  recorded  hut  in  the  literature  on  the  suhjei't, 
Furthermore,  in  those  European  countries  where  cretinism  was 
endemic  it  has  been  caused  to  disappear  from  selected  locaiitiea 
try  gimple  segregation  and  cutting  off  of  reproduction.  If  cretin- 
ism was  due  to  an  acquired  bacterial  or  plasmodic  invasion  due  to 
anviroimiental  or  bacteriological  factors  in  that  particular  country, 
flien  cretinism  would  have  reappeared  due  to  new  infections  in 
new  hosts.     This  has  not  been  the  case. 

Case  No.  58.5  — Male 
Bummanj  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  20.     Mental  defect  and  alcoholism. 

Pmtemiii/ 1  with  consorts,  3  memhers.  These  are  the  maternal 
grandparents.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  a  marked  alcoholic. 
He  married  a  woman  who  became  the  maternal  grandmother  of 
the  patient.  Sho  ''  had  a  stroke,  was  paralyzed  on  one  eide  and 
died,  ago  -10,  of  dropsy."  f  Cardio-vascnbir-renal  complea.)  The 
grandfather  had  a  second  consort  who  was  a  feeblo-minded  epi- 
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leptie.    By  this  contort  there  were  no  children.    By  the  first  wib 
there  were  4  children,  1  of  whom  became  the  patient's  mother. 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts^  11  members.  These  aie^  1,  the 
father  of  the  patient,  an  alcoholic;  his  3  sibe  and  1  consort,  little 
known.  Then  comes  the  mother  of  the  patient  described  later,  her 
3  sibs  and  2  consorts.  These  seem  to  be  fair  normala  so  far  as 
conduct  is  concerned. 

Fraternity  III  no  consorts,  6  members.  These  are  the  patient 
and  his  5  sibs,  described  later. 

Remarks:  The  data  in  the  history  is  rather  meager  bat  the  fact 
of  alcoholism,  quantitative  intelligence  defect  and  low  social 
values  is  worthy  of  note. 

Parents  and  sibs  of  patient. —  The  father  is  ^^  selfish,  vicious 
and  rough-spoken."  He  has  been  a  family  deserter,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  for  long  periods  and  generally  failed  to  e<Hi- 
tribute  to  their  support.  He  was  very  alcoholic  Occupation 
chauffeur.  The  mother  has  been  described  as  ^^mean.''  Has 
always  occupied  a  lowly  social  status,  working  hard  since  a  child 
Does  hard  manual  labor  very  well.  Is  of  short  stature,  receding 
chin.  ^^  Excitable  and  a  bad  temper."  Seems  to  imagine  her  hus- 
band's relative  are  in  league  with  him  against  her.  This  idea  is 
overvalued  if  not  an  actual  delusion  and  suggests  a  tendency  in 
her  trends  to  approach  the  mechanism  of  a  psychosis.  She  is  self- 
supporting  but  is  not  of  a  high  intellectual  capacity.  There  were 
6  pregnancies,  3  of  which  were  miscarriages  or  died  young.  The 
remaining  3  sibs  include  the  patient.  The  patient's  2  brothers: 
One  "  slow  mentally  but  considered  normal  by  his  teacher."  Was 
in  seventh  grade  at  15  years.  Later  was  a  messenger  boy  and 
was  trying  to  learn  telegraphy.  Probably  a  low  normal.  One  was 
"  a  fine  looking  boy,"  r^ular  features,  expression  intelligent 
Seems  normal  mentally  "  but  has  always  given  trouble  in 
school  ....  and  his  mother  has  trouble  in  disciplining 
him."    Is  probably  an  affective  deviate  and  potential  delinquent 

The  patient—  Bom  1899,  New  York  State.  Details  of  early 
life  little  known.  Had  "  tubercular  meningitis,"  age  7  months, 
"  which  lasted  1%  years,"  during  which  time  he  had  convulsions. 
Lost  sight  and  hearing;  was  parlyzed.  K^ained  sight  and  loco- 
motion slowly  and  walked  at  4  years.    Gave  some  evidence  of  talk- 
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ing  before  he  was  taken  sick  but  seenis  to  bave  never  spoken  to 
any  extent  afterwards.  Later  became  uncleanly  and  destructive. 
He  attended  a  school  for  the  deaf  but  only  stayed  one  terra  as  his 
mental  condition  was  becoming  more  apparent.  Soiled  and  wet 
Belf  day  and  night,  ran  away  constantly  and  was  admitted  to  the 
itome  State  Custodial  Aaylum  in  1906,  age  7  years, 

Caiuse  of  mental  defect. —  From  fathers  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect  and  affective  imbalance.  From  the  mother's  side, 
gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect  was  less  prominent  but  there 
were  elements  suggestive  of  affective  instability.  To  this  inheri- 
tance was  added  the  organic  sequelae  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
Etiology  embraces  both  hereditary  factors  and  post-natal  acquired 
disease. 

Case  No,  566  —  Male 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3;  individuals  18.  Xegroes.  Economic  ineffici- 
ency, sax  offense,  deficiency  of  inhibitiouj  social  inadequacy  and 
quantitative  intelligence  defect. 

Fratemitij  I  with  consorts,  4  members.  The  paternal  grand- 
parents of  patient :  the  grandfather  had  his  home  raided  "  for 
conducting  a  disorderly  house  "  and  sent  to  prison  for  3  months. 
A  notorious  sex  offender.  The  mother  of  the  patient  was  living 
there  at  the  time.  The  grandfather  died  in  the  Oneida  County 
almshouse  in  1017.  His  wife,  the  paternal  grandmother  of 
patient,  was  a  prostitute,  "  forced  into  this  life  by  her  husband," 
Died  of  tuberculosis  in  1914,  She  was  forced  by  her  husband 
to  have  relations  with  men  when  she  was  sick  and  unable  to  leave 
her  bed,  only  a  short  time  before  death.  The  2  remaining  mem- 
bers of  this  fraternity,  maternal  grandparents  of  patient,  are 
unascertained, 

Fratemitij  II  one  legal  consort,  2  illicit  consorts,  11  members. 
The  first  6  constitute  the  father's  fraternity;  three  others  are  the 
mother's  fraternity,  and  the  remainder  are  the  2  illicit  consorts. 
The  paternal  aunts  and  uncles  of  patient  are:  1  woman  who  is  a 
recidivist,  "  spemis  most  of  her  time  in  jail,"  both  city  and  county 
jaila  and  two  and  one  half  years  in  Auburn  prison.     She  is  a 
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prostitute,  alcoholio,  and  was  "  arrested  for  smnj^Iing  dope." 
Three  women  who  are  all  sex  offenderB,  cue  was  also  an  alcoholic 
criniiual  and  was  sent  away  to  the  Onondaga  County  penitraitittiy. 
She  had  1  illicit  consort  One  man,  who  had  a  white  father,  is  bet- 
ter than  his  sibs,  attaina!  6th  p-ade  at  age  of  16  years,  and  it  a 
knitting  mill  oi>erative.  Then  conies  the  father  of  the  patient, 
an  alcoholic  criminal  type  of  sex  oiJender  described  later.  The 
mothCT's  fraternity  discloses ;  the  mother  of  the  patient,  sei 
offeniler  descriijerl  later,  and  her  two  sisters,  both  sex  offenders. 
One  of  these  had  an  illicit  eonsort  b\'  whom  she  had  1  ille^timate 
child. 

Fratcniiti/  III  no  consorte.  Thi-ee  members.  These  are  the 
1  illegitimate  chiM  of  the  patient's  maternal  aunt;  and  the 
patient  and  his  sister,  described  later. 

Ileniai'ks:  A  fraternity  group  whose  general  activities  indi- 
cate absolute  lack  of  all  capacity  for  social  adequacy  and  race 
betteremont.  They  are  also  distinct  economic  liabilities  of  the 
State. 

Parenia  and  the  one  *i6  af  pafienK — The  case  first  cfune  to 
attention  when  the  mother  applied  to  an  orphan  asylum  in  Utifa 
to  care  for  her  two  children.  The  house  of  the  disreputable 
grandfather  had  been  raided  the  year  previously  and  the  mother 
of  the  patient  found  there  She  was  removed  by  her  own  father 
but  later  made  application  to  the  oi-phan  asylum  to  take  her 
children  as  "  she  wanted  to  go  to  work,"  Her  husband,  tie 
father  of  the  patient,  had  l)een  in  jail  for  6  months.  The  mother 
moved  to  a  disreputable  houae  occupied  hj  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously been  impHcatei-f  in  mnningi  another  disorderly  honse. 
Wlien  the  father  of  our  patient  came  "home"  from  jail  he 
"  immediately  began  drinking,  got  into  a  quarrel  and  slasheft 
his  wife  with  a  razor."  The  maternal  grandfather  then  took  the 
patient  and  his  sister.  This  family  also  had  a  had  reputation 
hut  nothing  definitely  known  bevond  the  fact  that  "  one  of  the 
single  girla  was  pregnant,"  The  mother  of  our  patient  became 
pri^ant  while  her  husband  was  in  jail  so  the  patient's  Bister  i« 
piobftbly  only  a  half-sib.  Later  it  was  aKcerfained  that  the 
mother  was  running  a  disorderly  house;  she  was  sent  to  tlie  Mt 
Magdalen  Home,  Trt^,  N.  Y.,  and  the  patient  and  his  sister  m 
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the  HouBe  of  the  Good  Sheplierd,  Utica,  This  sister  died,  age 
A  years,  of  '"  marasmus,"  probably  "  tuberculosis,"  a  dependent 
a  hospital. 

The  paiient. —  Born  1911,  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
Stigmata,   epicanthi   present,   tongue  small,   palate  higb   arched 

id  narrow.   Right-handed;  speech  lisping.   Ilearing,  vision,  looo- 

Dtion  fair.  Understanding  fair  for  simple  things.  Admitted  to 
f^ouse  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  ISl-t,  aged  3  years,  in  a  destitute 
^condition.  Remained  3  years  and  was  admitted  to  the  Rome  State 
.Custodial  .\Byliuu  in  1917.  Since  admission  has  grown  untidy 
in  habits  and  appears  to  be  deteriorating.     ITe  ha8  been  a  dcpend- 

i«nt  practii'ally  ail  of  his  life  and  at  all  times  has  been  potential 
far  every  attribute  of  an  undesirable  citizen.  Neither  he  nor  his 
"parents  have  measured  up  to  the  intelligence  or  economic  capacity 
*f  their  race. 

I  Cause  of  mevJ^al  defect.—  From  both  father's  and  mother's 
aideB,  heritable  groups  of  recessiye  unit  cbarnctera  which  deter- 
mine the  dt^ree  of  cjuantitative  intelligence  defect,  affective 
imbalance  and  lack  of  sex  inhibition. 

Case  Jfo.  567  — -  Female 
Summarjf  of  hfvedUy: 
.'    Records  not  adequate  for  analysis.     A  mongolian  imheciie. 

Fraternities  of  anccsiors. —  Not  ascertained  as  the  known  indi- 
itfividuals  lived  outside  of  the  State,     One  pafenial(?)  cousin  of   \ 
■patient  is  a  mongolian  imbecile. 

Parents  tvnd  sibs  of  patient. —  The  father  was  horn  in  Wales, 
tved  in  17.  S.  A.  since  the  age  of  9  years.  Is  an  alcoholic, 
(■Mother,  bom  in  New  York  Stata  Mental  statns  unascertained. 
Patient  had  3  siblings,  1  sister  and  2  brothers  stated  to  show  no 
-SBental  defect. 

Remarks:  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  facts  for  ancestors  are 
*ot  available  as  the  case  is  one  of  mongolianism;  but  it  is  more 

lan  a  coincidence  to  find  that  the  patient  had  a  cousin  of  at 
'least  similar  mental  defect  characteristica.  Mongolianism  is  nsa- 
i«lly  considered  as  a  congenital  rather  than  a  hereditary  defect 
Tmt  it  is  intereeting  to  note  in  recorded  histories  by  various  inves- 
tigators that  one  usually  finds  ancestors  showing  types  of  organ 
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wmknesB  affecting  either  the  neuro-mental  or  other  physical 
organs.  Of  the  neuro-mental  type,  one  sees  cases  recorded  whereiu 
ancestors  show  epilepsy,  deafness,  constitutional  types  of  psy- 
choses, substitutive  reaclions  (alcohol),  wanderlust  and  also  indefi- 
nite expressions  of  the  same  defects  Jnich  as  "  too  much  brain 
work,"  "  delicate,"  "  mental  and  bodily  overtaxation,"  et  cet«ra. 
Organ  weakness  on  the  physical  side  as  ordinarily  considered, 
finds  similar  expression  in  recorded  cases  by  ancestors  noted  as 
"  died  of  tumor,"  "  died  in  infancy,"  '"  miscarriage,"  "  apoplexy," 
"  arteriosclerosis,"  (cardio-vascular-renaJ  physical  complex). 
"  died  tuberculosis."  The  fact  that  a  syphilitic  infection 
through  parents  may  occur  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Dr.  G.  A, 
Sutherland,*  found  11  syphilitics  in  35  patients  showing  mon(^ 
liaui^m.  Eight  mongolians  all  gave  a  negative  Wassermann  reac- 
tion according  to  Dr.  Gordon.f 

"  Mongolian  amentia  is  the  result  of  two  factors,  raorbid  her- 
edity and  uterine  exhaustion  or  some  specific  nutritional  defecl 

•  •  ■  ■"* 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  similarity  of  appearance 
seen  in  all  mongolian  types  suggests  some  specific  physiological 
secretion  defect  by  some  internal  organ,  the  lack  of  the  interna! 
secretion  of  which  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
peculiar  facies  and  other  anatomical  deviations.  The  patholog}' 
of  mongolianism  is  not  yet  adequate  to  allow  us  to  deduce  any 
very  definite  conclusions  but  the  outstanding  findings  point  to 
inheritance  of  recessive  traits  of  the  gejieral  type  for  organ  WPaV- 
ness  on  the  dcAelopmental  side;  and  post-natal  lack  of  a  hyi>*> 
thetical  internal  secretion  whereby  specific  anatomical  defect 
anomalies  are  produced  or  pre-natal  developmental  possibilitia 
inhibited. 

The  pn((c»(.— Born  1908.  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
Mother  27  years  of  age  and  in  good  health  when  patient  vnts 
bom.  (Age  of  father  not  recorded.)  Age  7  years,  was  3  feet  7^ 
inches  tall,  weight  45'/^  pounds.  Myopic,  articulation  not  intelli- 
gent; has  very  little  understanding  of  lanpnnge,  Her  parents 
did  not  seem  to  think  anything  much  was  the  matter  with  the 


*  Mon^rolian  Imbeoilitv  in  Infants."  Practit 
t.T.  L.  Cord.m.  Lwiwi.  Scpl.  20.  11113. 
tXredgold.  Mental  Deflcienry,  1914. 
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child  until  she  reached  school  age  but  it  seema  probable  that  the 
meetal  defect  could  have  lieon  noticeil  if  a  competent  observer 
had  seen  the  child  earlier.  The  child  had  pneumonia  when  about 
8  years  old  and  to  this  the  parents  ascribed  the  patient's  mental 
state.  It  is  probable  this  intercurrent  disorder  merely  drew  their 
attention  to  its  peculiarities.  Committed  to  Rome  State  Custodial 
Aaylum  in  1916,  at  the  age  of  8.  Skin  rough ;  tongue  large,  thick, 
fissured,  protruding;  eyes  small  and  set  far  apart;  nose  flat;  lips 
thick ;  fingers  short  and  large ;  toes  "  somewhat  deformed ;"  hair 
abundant  but  uneven  in  growth.  Had  measles  after  admission  to 
the  institution.     No  sequelae. 

Catise  of  menial  defect. —  Due  to  inadequacy  of  history  no 
definite  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn.  The  possibility  of  inheri- 
tance of  recessive  characters  making  for  organ  weakness  on  the 
developmental  side  should  be  kept  in  mind.  A  Waasermann  of 
both  blood  and  fluid  should  be  made  ia  each  such  case.  See  under 
j"  Remarks." 

t^immary  of  heredity: 

m  Fraternities  3,  known  individuals  8.     History  fragmentary. 

Jl    Fraternity  I.  2  known  individuals,  1  maternal  great  nuul,  and 

1  paternal  great  aunt  had  "  cancer." 

Fraternity  II.  The  parents  of  the  patient,  (See  below.)  One 
malemal  aunt  had  "  chorea." 

Fratemiiy  III.    No  consorts.     The  patient  and  2  siblings. 

Kemarks:     History  incomplete.     No  deductions  can  ]>e  made. 

Parents  and  siha  of  patient. —  Father  earned  $1,500  yearly 
and  is  above  the  average  parent  of  institutional  cases,  so  far  as 
economic  success  is  concerned.  The  mother  is  little  kno^vn,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  markedly  abnormal  sj'mptom  behavior.     The 

2  sibs  are  both  younger  than  the  patient,  record  unknown. 

The  patient.— Bm-n  1909,  Xew  York  State.  Mental  defect 
noticed  during  the  first  year.  Developefl  fairly  well  physically 
but  made  no  effort  to  talk.  Had  a.  "  fall  from  a  couch  at  6 
months  "  but  the  supposed  cause  of  (he  mental  defect  was  "  a 
fall  by  the  mother  before  child  was  Imru."  Had  measlea  and  per- 
tUHsis  at  3  years  of  age.     Never  learned  to  walk  properly  and  at 
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8  years  required  assistance.  No  marked  deformities  or  stigmata. 
Admitted  to  the  Eome  State  Custodial  Asylum  in  1917.  Does 
not  talk,  unable  to  care  for  self  but  seems  to  show  a  slight  improve- 
ment under  institution  training.    Gross  mental  defect 

Cause  of  menial  defect. —  Cannot  be  stated  from  the  histoiy 
as  recorded. 

Case  No.  569 — Male 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  41.  Tuberculosis,  lowly  economic 
status,  quantitative  intelligence  defect. 

Fraternity  I  with  consorts,  4  members.  One  died  "cardiac 
asthma;"  1  died  quite  old;  1  was  tubercular;  1  died  of  "brour 
chitis." 

Fraternity  II  with  consorts,  8  members.  One  died  of  tubw^ 
culosis;  1  died  pneumonia;  1  died  when  quite  old;  1  unascer- 
tained; 1,  the  father  of  patient  died  of  "  shock  "  following  a  fall; 
1,  the  patient's  mother,  shows  physical  stigmata,  i.  e.  large  pro- 
truding ears,  "silly  in  manner;"  1  died  of  pneumonia;  1  "had 
abnormally  large  ears." 

Fraternity  III  with  consorts,  22  members.  Seven  are  the 
patient's  fraternity  and  their  4  consorts.  Seven  are  the  fraternity 
of  siblings  who  are  maternal  cousins  of  the  patient,  and  their  4 
consorts.  These  are  little  known  but  there  is  no  case  showing 
marked  defect. 

Fraternity  IV.  No  consorts,  7  members.  These  are  the  young 
children  of  the  members  of  Fraternity  III. 

Remarks:  The  members  of  this  whole  group  are  not  well 
known;  but  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  tendency  to  physical 
defect  suggesting  physical  stigmata. 

Parents  and  sihs  of  patient, —  The  father  "  was  a  good,  intelli- 
gent man  and  a  kind  husband."  Fell  in  his  old  age,  broke  his 
arm  and  died  of  "  shock."  The  mother  is  "  a  grotesque  old  lady 
with  very  large,  flapping  ears.  Is  a  little  silly  in  manner."  Her 
house  is  very  poor  and  dirty.  Siblings:  1  sister,  "  undersized  and 
has  spinal  trouble."  One  sister  died  of  diphtheria,  age  9  years. 
One  sister  normal.     Three  said  to  be  normal  but  are  little  known. 

The  patient, —  Bom  1893,  ^ffew  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
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iDOOtbs  had  meuingitis,"  Walked  first  at  4  years.  Was 
to  hold  head  up  and  developed  liydrocephalus,  Arrua  and 
mined  weak  hut  grew  more  active  and  vigorous.  Irritable 
nnoyed.  Sight  and  hearing  good.  Knows  colors  but  can- 
B_ya  name  them.  Talked  in  second  year  and  understands 
and  Gennan  but  mispronounces  words.  Physical  defect 
-Up.  Wets  bed  unless  aroused.  Admitted  to  Syracuse 
nstitution  in  1901  where  he  remained  8  years  and  was 
insferreil  to  Rome  State  Cu.ttodial  Asylum.  There  he  has 
id  unteaehahle,  uncleanly  and  shows  low  grade  quantitative 
aioe  defect. 

J  of  menicd  defect. —  From  father's  side  little  is  found  of 
mce.  From  mother's  side  heritable  groups  of  re^-essive 
aractere  which  determine  physical  defect  (physical  stig- 
nd  quantitative  intelligence  defect.  To  this  constitutional 
>sition  to  an  organ  weakne.=ia  on  the  developmental  side 
led  the  organic  defect  sequelae  of  a  meningitis  when  an 
which  may  have  been  the  predominant  etiological  factor. 


rt  and  analysis  of  the  fijidings  on  tweuty-four  cases  of 
Jefect,  residents  of  Oneida  County,  cai-ed  for  at  the  Syra- 
ite  Institution  fur  the  Feeble-Mi nded.  *  *  *  Xiie 
on  records  and  data  were  made  available  tlirough  the 
operation  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  O.  H.  Cobb, 
malysis  of  the  heJedity  in  these  caseB  brings  to  light  the 
iological  factors  which  were  shown  to  be  potent  in  the  4^t 
the  Kome  State  Custodial  Asylum..  In  order  to  present 
jtors  from  a  someu'hat  different  viewpoint,  the  findings 
nged  to  show  the  outatsinding  features  of  the  paternal  and 
1  ancestors. 

Case  No.  fiH  —  Female 
y  of  heredity: 

mities  4,  individnals  97.  This  history  is  ineomplete  hut 
[portance  in  that  it  embraces  several  institutional  cnscB, 
i  in  the  various  communities  in  which  the  fratemities 
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live  agree  that  they  are  of  ver^'  poor  stock,  showing  mental  defect, 
Bex  offense  and  a  low  economic  status. 

Paternal  ancestors.^-  The  father  of  the  patient  had  1  aisiet 
who  was  a  sex  offender.  (She  had  4  children  each  believed  to 
have  had  a  different  father.)  He  had  another  sister  insane.  He 
had  1  brother  a  cyclic  alcoholic;  and  another  brother  who  wns  s 
dependent  in  an  almahouse  (this  man  had  1  child  epileptic  and  1 
child  sex  offender).  He  had  1  sister  who  died  of  dropsy  (cardi* 
vaacular-renal  type  of  organ  weakness).  This  woman  had  1 
child  epileptic,  1  child  mental  defect,  1  child  alcoholic. 

Maternal  ancestors.—  Xo  record. 

Parents  and  sihlings  of  patient. —  Father  ignorant,  illiterate, 
"  everything  that  is  vile  "  according  to  neighbors.  He  had  illicil 
relations  and  1  illegitimate  child  with  one  woman.  Married 
another  who  was  the  mother  of  4  children  including  the  patient 
He  had  illicit  relations  with  a  third  woman  and  had  3  illi^ti- 
male  children  by  her  all  of  whom  were  '*  backward."  (She  had 
3  other  male  consorts  and  2  illegitimate  children  by  tbeni.)  The 
father  is  alcoholic,  beats  his  consort,  has  no  comprehension  of  the 
condition  of  his  feeble-minded  daughter,  or  of  her  epilc[itic 
brother.  Mother,  little  known.  Was  originally  an  inmate  of 
Utica  Orphan  Asylum,  was  a  sex  offender  and  had  one  illt^iti- 
mate  child.  Married  the  patient's  father  and  had  the  4  cWldreo 
given  below. 

Siblings  of  patient.— One  boy,  epileptic,  cared  for  at  Craig 
Colony ;  he  stole  small  articles,  chewed  "  a  pound  a  week "  of 
tobacco.  One  girl,  slow  in  learning  to  talk,  lived  as  a  child  in  an 
atmosphere  of  immorality  but  was  later  removed  to  better  aur 
roundings  and  while  in  8th  grade  Is  "  not  over-bright  in  book.*." 
One  girl  is  backward  in  school. 

Remarks:  Gross  quantitative  intelligence  defect  with  w 
offense  on  both  sides  of  the  family. 

The  poiient.— Born  1001,  New  York  State.  "A  nervous 
child,''  (lid  not  talk  plainly  at  6  years,  at  which  time  she  entered 
the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica,  becjiuse  of  improper  guar 
dianship.  Two  years  later  admitted  to  Syracuse  Stale  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Head  large,  thyroid  enlarged: 
taste,   sight,   hearing  good;    recognizes  color   and   form;   speech 
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'ect;  destructive  and  disobedient  (lack  of  affective  inhibition). 
.ttributed  cause:  enlarged  thyroid. 

Physical  age  Mental  age 

■  7-1913  11  years  VII.  1  years 

22-1915  13  years  VII. 3  years 

8-1916  li  years  VIII. 1  years 

Attention  fair,  memory  poor,  manual  work  poor,  Awkward  in 
Itrriage.  palate  high  arched,  bites  nails.  ''  No  pride  or  ambi- 
ion." 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  Heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit 
baracters  from  both  father  and  mother  which  determine  quanti- 
itive  intelligence  defect,  affective  imbalance  and  organ  weak- 
en the  developmental  side  (thyroid  enlargement  and  physical 
igmata). 

Case  No.  615  —  if  ale 

Case  No.  616  - —  Male 
Case  No.  617  —  Female 
Case  No.  618  —  Female 

mtmary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  61.     The  above  rases  cared  for  at 

he  Syracuse  Slate  Institution  are  the  siblings  of  case  No.  529, 

Emiale.  described  imder  the  44  Rome  c^ses,  which  see.     There 

BBcorded  under  siblings:     III-14,  is  No.  616,  male,  of  the  Syra- 

Rue  series;  III-15,  is  No.  615,  male,  of  the  Syracuse  series; 

[11-16  is  No.  617,  female,  of  the  Syracuse  series;  III-17  is  No. 

118,  female,  of  the  Syracuse  series;  III-18  is  No.  529,  female,  of 

be  Rome  State  Custodial  As^'lum  series. 

The   parents  and  siblings  of  patient. — -  As  shown  under  the 

K  record  of  No.  529,  female,  the  father  and  mother  of  theee 

tildren  showed  mental  defect.     The  mating  of  these  two  parents, 

)Bch  of  whom  carried  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine 

tal  defect,  resulted  in  all  their  children  being  mental  defec- 

ivee.     The  probability  of  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  and 

itfective  deviation  being  heritable  as  fairly  delimitable  unit  char- 

leters  is  shown  by  the  variations  in  resultant  intelligence  level 

id   affective  deviations.      These  possibilities   are   demonstrated 

inically  in  the  records  of  the  symptom-behavior  of  the  children. 
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No.  615,  male  is  "Btniable"  (^id  not  recei\*e  raanj  recesBiTe 
unit  character  traits  for  affective  deviation).  Quantitative  intel- 
ligence capacity  was  low  and  he  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  3rd 
grade  clasees.  On  the  whole  an  amiable  middle  g^-ade  moron, 
mental  age  level  X  1/3  at  19  years  of  atce.  No.  616,  male,  is 
"  active  but  not  intelligent."  Good  tempered,  rather  untidy,  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  others.  He  also  is  "  amiable"  liut  showa  rather 
lower  quantitative  intelligence  cflpanity  than  his  brother  No.  915. 
Mental  age  level  IS  2/5  at  21  years,  then  slumped  to  VIII 
4/5.    A  low  grade  moron  not  showing  marked  afEective  deviatioB, 

No.  617.  female.  Her  physical  development  was  best  of  all 
the  children.  Pleasant  disposition,  rather  larv.  aritlunetie 
erratic  Mental  age  level  VIII  1/5  at  15  years.  A  rather  low 
grade  moron  not  an  effective  deviate. 

No.  618,  female.  This  case  was  a  girl,  somewhat  brightdin 
appearance  than  the  others,  hiit  showing  some  stigmata  on  &e 
aide  of  physical  development.  Her  mental  age  level  was  IX  1/5 
at  14  years  of  age.  A  middle  grade  moron,  not  an  affective 
deviate.  She  deveIoi>ed  a  persistent  anaemia  and  died  at  the  age 
of  14  years  and  2  months. 

Ca/use  of  mental  defect. —  From  both  father  and  motha  heri- 
table groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  (pi*B- 
titative  intelligence  defect.  The  variations  in  quantitative  intel- 
ligence capacity  and  in  affe^-tive  inBtability  point  to  the  inheri- 
tance  of  these  traits  as  separate  recessive  nnit  characters,  fairly 
well  delimited  ba  such  and  recognizable  is  symptom-behavior. 
This  is  of  practical  iniportauce  in  estimating  the  economic  possi- 
bilities on  the  side  of  intellectual  capacity  as  distinct  from  Imt 
correlated  to  temperamental   (affective)  adaptability. 

Case  No.  619  —  Male,  SvttAOnBE 
Case  No.  620  —  Female,  SyRAorsE 
Casr  No.  604  —  Femalb,  Newask 

Summary  of  lierediiy: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  17.  If  round  }>^rs  are  to  be  Vept 
out  of  square  holes  in  the  social  fabric,  the  importance  of  mailing 
the  determination  of  each  individual's  intellectual  capacity  and 
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ability  for  adequate  adjustmeut  according  to  hie  teiiiperameutal 
fitness  is  obvious.  The  analysis  of  heritable  traits  is  therefore 
desirable  aa  by  that  means,  for  practical  purj>08ea  at  least,  we 
Be  enabled  to  recognize  certain  faii-ly  circumscribed  groups  of 
^mds  which  clotemiine  the  direction  of  personality  possibilities 
b  progeny, 

<  It  enables  us  to  take  individuals  who  as  members  of  a  bad 
fetnily  tree  seem  destined  to  idle  unproductive  Uvea  and  by 
Moertaining  their  exact  traita  of  jtersonHlity,  fit  them  through 
pecial  training  adapted  to  their  cHpnbility  and  constitutional 
^pe  of  reaction,  to  that  niche  in  the  social  world  where  their  limi- 
Ktions  will  show  least  and  their  possibilities  most. 
'  This  is  illustrated  in  the  fraternity  {::roup  under  present  dis- 
BBsion.  At  first  glance  one  would  say  here  is  a  nidus  of  social 
ifection  utterly  lacking  in  civic  value;  yet  certain  members 
emain  fairly  well  conducted  citizene  in  the  midst  of  iintisocial 
Ebauchery.  Why  do  a  few  of  the  individuals  of  this  grnop  show 
ood  social  values  while  others  drift  inevitably  toward  mental, 
hysical  and  economic  wreck?  Innate,  constitutional  factors 
iq>endent  upon  having  missed  receiving  a  preponderance  of  recee- 
he  unit  characters  which  determine  mental,  affective  and  physi- 
U  defect,  seem  to  play  the  leading  role.  Such  persons  then 
lavelop  trends  of  personality  which  lead  them  out  of  the  morass. 
Individuals  such  as  these  need  constructive  help  in  order  that 
tey  may  place  themselves  to  the  iK?st  advantage.  Field  workers, 
lobation  and  parole  officers  having  knowledge  of  such  jiersons 
liould,  in  the  light  of  the  defects  shown  in  relatives  and  by  the 
n4lysi3  of  the  useful  traita  shown  in  these  apparent'^-  noii-defec- 
[?e  members  of  the  family,  assist  them  to  mount  higher  on  the 
pcial,  economic  and  genetic  ladder.  It  is  thus  that  our  laboratory 
indings  become  of  constructive  value  to  the  State. 
^  The  paternal  ancestors  of  Cases  Ho,  619,  male,  'No.  620,  female, 
pid  Xo.  604,  female,  show  tlie  following:  The  father  of  these 
Mtients  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  his  mother.  This  woman,  the 
Ktemal  grandmother  of  the  patients,  wa«  a  mental  defective  who 
grei]  near  Rome.  She  had  2  known  illicit  consorts  and  also 
jgal  hosbaud.     She  was  a  promiscuous  gcx  offender  oud  hod 
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childrenj  G  by  various  fathers,  and  the  seventh  by  the  illicit  con- 
sort who  became  the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  patients. 

The  mother  of  our  patients  was  an  epileptic,  sex  offender,  with 
nieutal  defect.  She  married  a  man  who  was  an  alcoholic  criminal 
(He  bad  an  illicit  consort  for  14  years.)  The  mother  of  our 
patients  had  4  pregnancies  by  this  man:  One  was  insane,  a 
dependent  in  the  Utica  State  Hospital,  who  had  married  a  ie^o- 
erate  prostitute ;  1  was  a  mentally  defective  girl  who  was  probably 
never  married  to  her  consort.  She  was  a  dependent  delinqueul 
in  Industry-  and  a  patient  in  the  Newark  State  Custodial  Aaj'lum; 
1  was  a  feeble-minded  girl  cared  for  in  the  Utice  Orphan  Asylum. 
and  1  was  a  miscarriage. 

Our  patients'  mother  after  having  had  this  brood  of  3  social 
dependents  by  1  man,  went  to  live  with  the  man  who  was  the 
father  of  the  patients.  By  him  she  had  illicitly  7  pregnancies,  3 
of  which  were  the  patients  and  the  other  4  are  living  in  vatious 
parts  of  the  country.  This  mother  was  one  of  8  brothers  fuiii 
sisters,  6  of  wliom  were  dependents  in  an  orphan  asylum  and  C 
of  whom  were  definitely  mentally  defective.  Their  parents,  the 
maternal  grandparents  of  our  patients,  were  an  insane  womau 
who  later  was  a  dependent  in  a  State  hospital  and  an  alcoholie 
man.  Throughout  the  whole  fraternity  group  one  sees  symptom- 
behavior  connoting  mental  defect,  sex  offense,  alcoholism  and  low 
moral  nnd  economic  possibilities. 

Parents  and  slhlivgs  of  our  three  patients. —  The  father  wns  a 
laborer  possessed  of  enormous  strength.  He  went  by  at  least  tnn 
names  and  lived  in  a  rude  house  built  on  a  raft  He  had 
"  deformed  hands,"  showed  no  moral  insight,  and  was  spoken  of 
as  "  immoral,  feeble-minded  and  degenerate,"  It  is  rumored  that 
he  wns  guilty  of  homicide.  He  was  himself  an  ill^itimate  child, 
and  fathered  7  illegitimate  children.  The  mother  was  horn  of 
"  low,  degenerate  parents."  Her  own  mother  was  insane  and  her 
father  an  alcoholic.  She  married  one  man  and  bad  4  pre^aneies 
by  him  (1  a  miscarriage,  the  other  3  all  social  de|>endents,  1 
insane,  2  feeble-minded).  She  had  this  family  in  a  wagon,  liviuj.' 
like  gypsies.  She  left  this  man  and  was  the  illicit  eonaort  of  the 
father  of  our  patients.  This  mother  is  a  mental  defective  who 
"cannot  read  or  write  or  figger."     She  was  first  marri^td  at  the 
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age  of  14  years  (all  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  sent  to  orphan 
asylums  but  she  escaped  this  course  by  early  marriage).  She  has 
little  idea  of  time  or  place.  Her  own  conduct  while  not  of  value 
to  society  has  not  been  markedly  antisocial  except  in  so  far  as 
her  marital  arrangements  are  concerned  Her  crimes  against 
society  consist  more  in  the  transmission  of  undesirable  traits 
rather  than  in  open  conflict  with  organized  canons. 

The  siblings:  Our  3  patients  had  2  whole  brothers  and  2  whole 
sisters,  and  2  half-sisters  and  1  half-brother.  There  was  probably 
another  half-sister  by  a  third  mating.  Of  the  2  half-sisters,  both 
were  feeble-minded,  1  cared  for  at  the  IJtica  Orphan  A^lum  and 
1,  a  delinquent,  cared  for  originally  at  Industry  and  later  at  the 
Newark  institution.  The  half-brother  was  a  mental  defective  who 
later  developed  a  psychosis  and  was  cared  for  at  the  IJtica  State 
Hospital  where  he  died.  This  man  had  married  a  notorious  sex 
offender,  his  sister  had  illicit  relations  with  a  man  to  whom  she 
claimed  marriage.  This  merely  illustrates  the  moral  and  economic 
levels  to  which  persons  of  these  types  indicated  inevitably  drift. 

The  whole  sibs  of  our  3  patients  are:  Two  brothers  who  have 
left  this  part  of  the  State  and  no  details  are  now  known.  Two 
sisters,  now  living  in  another  State,  both  are  married,  and  so  far 
have  no  known  antisocial  records. 

The  three  patients. —  No.  619,  male.  Born  1897  in  New  York 
State.  Tall,  "nervous,  very  passionate  and  has  a  bad  temper." 
Memory  poor,  mental  reactions  slow,  has  abnormal  fear  (suggest- 
ing psychotic  trends).  An  inmate  of  Syracuse  wState  Institution 
for  8  years,  then  left  and  has  been  working  off  and  on  but  "  will 
not  keep  a  job."    He  is  a  distinct  social  liability. 

Xo.  620,  female.  Born  1902,  Xew  York  State.  Her  parentage 
is  unclear,  due  to  parental  promiscuity.  Brought  up  on  the  dilapi- 
dated canal  boat  whence  she  was  removed  by  the  wS.  P.  C.  C.  Was 
placed  out  but  the  woman  went  away  "  leaving  the  child  with  a 
neighbor."  Admitted  Syracuse  State  Institution  when  18  years 
old^having  been  a  dependent  also  in  the  House  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  Utica  for  a  short  time.  She  is  "  indolent,  gluttonous, 
cannot  do  much  work,  very  passionate."  At  physical  age  of  14 
years  mental  age  level  was  VIII.3.     Physical  age  17  years,  men- 
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tal  age  yill.3.  Could  do  nothing  in  schodl  but  now  ¥it>rks  in  the 
laundry. 

No.  604^  female,  is  another  aister,  bom  1888^  Xew  Yoik  State. 
Was  admitted  to  the  Houae  of  the  Good  Shepherd  when  16  years 
old  and  committed  to  the  Newark  Custodial  Aaylum  soon  after. 
As  a  child  on  the  old  house  boat  she  was  made  to  pull  the  craft 
and  was  overworked  by  her  defective  parents  for  which  reason  she 
was  committed  to  the  House  of  the  Grood  Shepherd.  She  is  not 
neat  about  her  work  and  has  to  be  supervised.  At  about  the  age 
of  25  showed  a  mental  age  level  of  9  years.  Special  seises  nor- 
mal. Later  learned  to  read  and  write  a  little.  Attention  good 
but  lacks  ability  for  logical  deduction.  Can  give  fair  account  of 
how  to  do  manual  tasks.  She  is  now  a  social  and  economic 
dependent  in  the  Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  For  all  three  patients.  Heritable 
groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  from  both  father  and  mother 
which  determine  quantitative  intelligence  defect,  affective  insta- 
bility and  lack  of  sex  inhibition. 

Case  No.  621  —  Female 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  20. 

Paternal  ancestors. —  Not  ascertained  as  they  are  all  said  to  ^ 
living  in  Ireland. 

Maternal  ancestors, —  Not  ascertained  as  they  are  also  all  in 
Ireland  except  one  sister  known  to  have  been  a  dependent  in  the 
Oneida  Countv  Almshouse. 

Parents  and  siblings  of  patient. —  The  father  was  bom  in 
Ireland  years  ago.  Was  a  shipping  clerk  and  worked  for  one 
firm  for  nearly  20  years.  Died  at  63  of  Bright's  disease.  Mental 
status  not  known  but  from  the  fact  that  he  got  along  quite  well 
yet  had  such  defective  children,  it  must  be  presunie<l 
that  he  represented  a  DR  type  in  the  Mendelian  sense;  i.  e., 
appeared  normal  but  was  capable  of  transmitting  undesirable 
traits.  The  mother.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  mother. 
She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  strikingly  defective  but  her 
sister  was  an  alcholic  dependent  in  an  almshause  for  17  years  all 
of  which  points  to  traits  making  for  defect  running  throngh  the 
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family.  The  siblings  and  our  patient  are  well  worthy  of  study  as 
Bhowing  the  poasihililies  in  progeny  from  parents  of  the  DK  type 
as  explained  ai>ove. 

There  were  8  brothers  and  sisters  including  the  patient.  Two 
of  these  were  twins.  One  sister  had  "  a  large  head  and  awkward 
gait."  She  married  and  her  husband  deserted  her.  (One  child 
by  this  union  is  a  border-line  defective.)  She  lien  had  an 
illicit  consort  by  whom  she  had  one  child  who  dietl.  One  brother 
has  an  unusually  large  and  asymmetrical  head,  large  ears  and 
irregular  features.  S]jeech  hesitating.  He  left  school  at  13 
years  to  b^in  work  and  seemed  to  be  getting  along  when  he  devel- 
oped alcoholism  and  showed  mental  deterioration  and  memory 
loss  particularly  for  numbers.  Loat  positions  and  descended  in 
the  economic  scale  and  finally  became  a  recidivist  and  alnishouse 
dependent  as  follows: 


DATE  OF  AHREar 


Aiwvi  3:>.  1B0O 

Aprils.  IM7. 

Aunvt  se.  tWT 
Nnvembw  10. 1WI7 
Nawulwr  II.  ISOS. 
AuKBt  23. 1909  . . . 
Oelobw  14.  IMfl. . 
Dw«mb«r  3.1909 

NaTBDtMt  >T.  1910. 

JiMiWMySl.  IBll   .. 

B«MinlMr26,lBll. 
OMobnlZ.  1911,    . 

M>rM.  toia 

taM  IB,  m» 

April  3,  IBIS 

Aprilia.  1913 

tiplRtlbS' 30, 1BI3. 

July  8,  IB14 

Kovomlin'  3,  ISIS. . 


Public  iDtOUHtiDD 

Publio  intoiiution 

Public  intoticatkio 

Vutmncy 

pSSk''m'lfflne«timi'.".*-' 

Public  inloiicatioa 

Adniltsd  to  the  Oneiiti 

Admitted  tfl'  ths  Onridx 

Publio  iDtoiicatkin .  - 

PhWIo  intoilealioa 

Publis  intoilcmlkn 

Publia  iatfulefttion 

PubUn  lotoikatioa 

Publio  intanoatian 

AdmiU«d  to  tbe  Ontida 

Admitted  (o  (fan  Oueida 


10  day*.  Oncid*  wmnty  . 
G  diiyg.  OnoiiU  munty  }i 


DiMhiirff«d, 
IS  dsv>.  Oiwi 


™I1"S  (Si: 

county  1^. 


Such  a  record  illu.stnites  the  cost  of  such  an  individual  to 
poiiiity  and  the  loss  of  economic  worth  to  the  State. 

One  sister,  feehle-inindeil,  was  "  ti  woman  of  low  intelligence, 
cureless  in  manner  and  appearjince  and  a  very  poor  hou,iekeoi>er." 
ller  home  conditions  epitomize  her  intellectual  capacity  level. 
"A  bod,  an  old  rusty  stove  and  Iwo  chairs  compose  the  furniture, 
all  of  whidi  is  dirty.  The  clothes  on  the  bed  looked  to  be  filthy 
10 
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and  her  own  clothing  which  was  atrewii  about  the  room  was  also 
in  nti  unwholesome  condition."  She  wns  first  married  to  a  man 
of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  he  woa  drowned  while  Bwim- 
niing  in  the  canal  after  having  indulged  too  freelj  in  "soft 
drinks  "  before  going  in.  Her  second  husband  is  an  alcoholic 
who  cleans  out  the  cuspidors  of  a  saloon  for  a  lining.  The  next 
are  the  twin  sisters,  one  is  known  to  the  social  agencies  as  "  cure- 
loss  and  shiftless."  She  is  a  mental  defective  showing  also  aonie 
physical  defect  in  that  she  has  always  lieen  "  delicate  "  (organ 
weakness  on  the  developmental  side)  and  considered  "  frail."  f*he 
was  originally  a  charge  in  the  I'tiea  Orphan  Asylum.  Xow  her 
house  is  the  reflection  of  her  mentality.  In  1915  Ehe  received  heiii 
from  the  associated  charities  of  Utica  who  also  secured  free  dental 
work  for  her.  She  had  previously  received  help  from  the  city 
department  of  charities  for  coal  in  March,  1915,  and  in  Novem- 
ber for  groceries;  ooal  again  in  Decenilwr,  1915,  and  on  April  8, 
1917  the  city  paid  for  the  burial  of  a  child.  She  was  first  adniil- 
ted  to  a  General  Hospital  in  September  1911-,  for  "anaemia" 
where  she  was  a  dei)endent  fitr  2  months.  In  Fehruarj  1916, 
she  was  again  admitted  while  pregnant  and  remained  nearly  two 
and  a  half  months.  In  1917  she  was  receiving  medical  attention 
from  a  dispensary  in  Utica.  Her  husband  ia  jmibably  a  mental 
defective,  "  lazy,  shiftless,  always  out  of  work."  The  Welfare 
nurse  thought  he  had  abused  his  wife  during  her  last  pregnancy. 
This  couple  has  one  child,  a  feeble-minded  boy  who  is  showing 
retardation  in  school  work.  Speech  defective,  and  below  par  in 
physical  status.    He  is  a  future  dependent. 

Thus  is  seen  in  this  coujile  and  their  child  not  alone  the  facl 
of  feeble- mi ndedn ess  but  the  fact  of  economic  submersion.  They 
cannot  maintain  themselves  in  an  economic  level  with  normal 
people.  They  are  a  drag  in  the  schools,  an  added  load  for  all  to 
bear  in  taxes,  dangers  to  the  community  through  inability'  to  grasp 
the  facts  of  life  necessary  for  social  hygiene  and  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  they  and  their  like  are  the  rotten  spots  in  the  body  politic 
of  our  republic.  Such  as  these  are  the  ones  who  make  the  ideals 
of  democracy  so  hard  to  attain.  Tbpy  must  be  segregated  and 
supervised  for  geueratious  in  come  until  their  stock  is  exhausted. 

The  woman's  twin  sister  was  also  a  feeble-minded  woman  with 
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a  large  head."  She  was  first  a  dependent  in  the  Utica  Orphan 
Asylum.  She  was  always  nervous  and  excitable  and  as  she  grew 
older  was  quite  unattractive  in  appearance. 

She  has  "  worked  out  as  chambermaid  "  in  hotels  and  had  an 
illegitimate  child  bom  in  the  almshouse  November  1914.  She 
remained  there  about  two  months  and  then  resumed  her  usual 
work  as  chambermaid.  The  child  of  course  at  once  became  a 
dependent  on  society  and  was  admitted  to  St.  Joseph's  Infant 
Home  in  Utica  but  soon  died.    Its  father  was  unknown. 

Thus  each  of  these  twin  sisters  was  not  only  a  charge  upon 
society  herself  but  their  progeny  as  well.  Sex  offense,  low  eco- 
nomic values,  drab  and  dirty  gray  valuations  of  life  generally, 
with  the  foundlings  home  at  sunrise  and  the  grave  "  paid  for  by 
the  city ''  at  sunset.  This  is  the  path  of  dependency.  The  mean- 
ing of  it  is  lack  of  intelligence  capacity  and  adequate  dynamic 
affect.  These  twin  sisters,  both  feeble-minded,  had  another  sister 
also  feeble-minded,  deaf  and  dependent.  She  is  our  patient  who 
first  directed  our  attention  to  this  family. 

The  patient. —  Bom  1867  in  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
It  is  stated  her  mother  had  a  fright  by  fire  when  she  was  8  months 
pregnant  and  the  birth  of  the  patient  occurred  soon  after.  As  a 
child  is  said  to  have  had  scarlet  fever  but  no  record  of  sequelae. 
When  6  years  old  it  was  noticed  that  she  did  not  seem  to  be  making 
normal  progress.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  later  dentition 
which  was  presumed  to  cause  speech  defect.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  get  along  in  school  and  at  12  years  was  sent  to  Syracuse 
State  Institution.  At  that  time  her  two  younger  sisters  were  in 
the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  and  her  mother  in  a  hospital.  The 
patient  shows  a  large  asymmetrical  head,  low  projecting  forehead 
and  defective  vision  (corrected  by  glasses).  Ears  large,  one 
lobule  adherent,  deaf.  Tongue  long  and  pointed  shows  enlarged 
papillae ;  speech  is  defective ;  gait  awkward  and  spastic.  Physical 
age  42,  mental  age  IX.3.  (Probably  some  handicap  due  to  deaf- 
ness.)  In  1915  she  was  removed  to  the  Oneida  County  Home 
where  she  continues  to  reside  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  Owing 
to  her  early  segregation  she  has  had  no  descendents. 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  Owing  to  lack  of  history  of  maternal 
and  paternal  anceertors  we  cannot  actually  demonstrate  in  this  case 
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the  factors  derived  from  ancestors.  However,  from  the  many  cases 
previously  analyzed  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fundamental 
causes  for  the  mental  defect  and  ensuing  economic  failure  in  this 
patient  and  family  are  due  to  recessive  imit  characters  which  deter- 
mine mental  (brain)  and  physical  defect,  essentially  in  the  sense 
of  inadequate  developmental  urge  so  that  final  functioning  ability 
is  always  impaired  and  civic  usefulness  curtailed.  The  fright  of 
the  pregnant  mother,  the  premature  (?)  birth  of  the  patient,  the 
l)ost-natal  scarlet  fever  and  other  similar  disorders  may  have  had 
an  added  effect  in  further  hindering  the  faulty  function  of  poorly 
developed  organs  but  they  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of 
contributory  causal  factors  and  not  as  ones  truly  fundamental. 

Case  No.  622  —  Male 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  29.  Economic  failure,  institutional 
life  and  mental  defect  as  concomitant  facts. 

Paternal  ancestors. — Are  unknown.  The  father  of  our  patient 
is  the  only  individual  recorded  on  the  paternal  side  (see  below). 

Maternal  ancestors. —  Counting  the  brothers,  sisters,  parents 
jmd  their  various  consorts  with  progeny,  the  maternal  side  of  our 
patient  shows  28  individuals.  Of  these  28  individuals  the  fol- 
lowing astounding  facts  are  brought  to  light: 

Sixteen  or  over  half  of  them  have  been  dependents  in  institu- 
tions. Of  the  12  individuals  not  as  yet  dependents  in  institu- 
tions all  have  shown  sj-niptom-behavior  indicating  mental  defect, 
or  affective  deviation  or  both.  One  of  these,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  the  patient,  was  an  alcoholic  family  deserter.  (His 
wife,  the  maternal  grandmother  of  the  patient,  was  a  sex  offend- 
ing dependent  in  the  Madison  County  Almshouse.)  Six  maternal 
uncles  by  marriage  were  the  partners  of  female  sex  offenders  and 
as  such  should  be  considered  as  equally  antisocial.  In  fact  sex 
offense  was  so  variegated  in  numbers  and  aspect  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  actual  fathers  of  progeny.  On  the  maternal 
side  our  patient  had  9  blood  cousins  (from  2  sisters  and  1  brother 
of  the  patient's  mother) .  Seven  of  these  9  children  were  depend- 
ent ;  some  in  almshouses,  some  in  Children's  Homes  and  1  in  an 
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mdustrial  school.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  our  patient's  mother 
lutd  an  alcoholic  father  who  deserted  the  family.  Ber  own  mother 
iriis  a  sex  offender,  eeonomieally  deatitiite  and  cared  for  in  an 
idmshouse.  Our  patient's  mother  had  one  feeble-minded  brother 
^o  as  a  dependent  was  cared  for  in  an  almshoiiae.  Fortunately 
jke  had  no  issue.  She  had  2  ajitera  each  mentally  defective, 
iestitute  and  cared  for  in  almshouses.  One  married  an  insane 
klcoholic  (cared  for  in  Binghamton  State  Hospital)  and  their  4 
diildren  were  each  and  all  dependents,  3  in  a  children's  home,  1 
[p  an  almshouse.  The  other  sister  was  an  epileptic,  feeble-minded 
MX  offender,  destitute  and  cared  for  in  an  almshouse.  She  "  would 
tire  with  anyone  who  would  take  her  in."  She  had  at  least  4 
known  illicit  consorts  by  one  of  whom  she  had  2  children,  both 
dependents,  one  in  an  almshouse,  one  in  a  childrens  home.  She 
keeps  herself  in  filth  and  her  presence  in  the  community  has 
always  implied  further  economic  waste  through  defective  depend- 
iot  progeny. 
Parents  and  siblittgs  of  pniieni. —  The  father  was  a  stranger 

I  this  part  of  the  country  and  nothing  is  known  of  his  ancestry. 

;e  had  illicit  relations  with  the  patient's  mother  which  resulted 
p  the  birth  of  the  patient.  Afterwards  he  lived  with  this  woman 
rithout  marriage  until  he  developed  tuberculosis  and  died.  He 
Kd  some  bar  tending  for  "a  place  to  sleep"  and  to  get  his 
dcohoHc  drinks  free.     He  never  showed  any  conatnictive  energy 

Ot  drifted  along  as  an  alcoholic  without  initiative.    The  patient's 

Utther  is  now  a  tall  woman,  with  benl  shoulders,  a  slight  etrabis- 

rs  in  her  light  blue  eyes  and  teelh  in  poor  coudilion.  A  fairly 
racteristic  picture  of  the  social  and  physical  defective.  How 
BD  do  we  see  such  n  person  atandiug  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

BOelding  weak  eyes  from  the  sun.  The  yellow  du.it  uf  the  high- 
ly Bettles  both  over  her  and  the  high  weeds  in  the  doorway.  Back 
er  yonder  to  the  left  of  the  scrubby  wood  lot  we  see  the  poorly 

hltivated  fields.  The  barn  is  a  mere  lean-to  and  the  few  tools 
It  in  the  yard.     Where  the  "  wood-pile  "  should  be  is  n  pile  of 

Iggoty  dead-falls.  Tho  sun  is  dry  and  hot  and  there  is  a  feeling 
dnst  and  a  smell  of  dry  dead  wood  like  a  closed  altic  and  a 
:a  of  endless,  hopeless,  unproductive  efforts  which  the  poor 
fective  child-brain  can  never  see  put  right  and  stay  put. 
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Our  patient's  mother  is  able  to  read  and  write  a  little  but  while 
she  shows  defect  in  quantitative  intelligent^  capacity  it  must  alao 
be  remembered  that  her  opportunities  were  meager.  It  is  in  the 
affective  de\-iations  and  lark  of  sex  inhibition  that  we  find  the 
most  glaring  "  mental  defect  "  particularly  in  social  values.  She 
had  an  "ungovernable  temper,"'  Early  in  childhood  she  became 
an  inmate  of  an  almshouse  when  her  alcoholic  father  deserted  his 
sex  offender  wife.  At  23  years  she  was  again  a  dependent  in  the 
almshouse,  pre^ant  for  our  patient.  Six  years  later  she  was 
again  a  dependent  in  an  almshouse,  cause  "  destituta"  Three 
years  later  she  was  an  almshouse  "  recidivist,"  cause  v«gran^. 
She  had  one  common-law  hu.-iband  and  at  least  3  known  illicit  con- 
sorts. She  was  so  defective  "she  could  not  comprehend  questions 
in  rcjiard  to  pregnancy  or  birth  "  of  the  child.     Siblings,  none. 

The  patient. —  Bnrn  in  1900  in  New  York  State  in  the  Madison 
County  Almsboiiae.  He  seems  to  have  left  the  institution  with 
his  mother  (she  returned  when  he  was  6  years  old).  When  he 
was  9  years  old  she  ctme  hack  to  the  almshouse  a  third  time  and 
the  patient  became  a  dependent  in  the  TTtica  Orphan  Asylum 
whence  he  was  later  committed  tn  the  R^Tacuse  State  Institution. 
He  was  considered  "  troubleanme '"  and  a  shirker  (affective  imhfll- 
ance,  lack  of  ability  for  susliiincd  interest  or  attention,  with  earlj 
fatigue).  Physical  age  13,  mental  age  IX,  Physical  age  15,  men- 
tal age  X.2.  School  record:  Up  to  3B  arithmetic,  4B  reading, 
writing  and  spelling.  Nowaday!  is  rather  hot-tempered  hut 
seems  gaining  Iwtter  inhibitory  control  by  training  which  has  also 
improved  attention.  Judgment  remains  poor  and  there  is  mucli 
egoism. 

Cause  of  wiPJi/ftZ  defect. —  From  father  and  mother  groups  of 
L  recessive  unit  characters  which   determine  lack   of  quantitative 

I  intelligence  capacity,  affective  imbalance,  defective  sex  inhibition. 

m  All  of  which  spelled  in  terms  of  community  values  means  lack  of 

I  economic  worth,  lack  of  ability  to  grasp  and  handle  the  probletna 

I  of  life,  lack  of  initiative  !o  carrv  on  even  that  which  is  prracnlHl 

I  to  him  all  ready  for  completion,  lack  of  grasp  on  the  noeessttj"  for 

I  restraining  the  urge  of  wx  iind  other  passions  if  antisocial  con- 

^^^^^  duct  is  to  be  avoided. 
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Case  H'o.  623  —  Female 


Nummary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  2,  individuals  8.  Mental  defect  and  economic 
dependence. 

Paternal  ancestors. —  TJnkQown. 

Maternal  ancestors.  — ^Unknown. 

Parents  and  sibltnfjs  of  potlcnfs, —  The  mother  was  a  mental 
defective  "with  teri-  low  standards  of  living.''  She  married  her 
first  husband  who  was  an  "  amiable  tvpe  —  awkward  gait  and 
speech  defect."  He  worked  quite  hard  but  was  of  low  mentality. 
Was  able  to  keep  the  family  together  until  he  was  taken  sick  and 
"  he  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  go  to  the  almshouse ''  and  the  3 
children  were  taken  as  dependents  to  the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum. 
One  of  these  children  became  an  inmate  of  the  Svracuse  State 
Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  When  this  first  husband  died 
the  wife  married ( I)  another  man  and  became  the  mother  of  our 
patient  This  man's  mental  defect  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
public  as  to  earn  a  ridiculous  nickname.  He  was  quite  old  and 
had  had  a  laree  familv  bv  a  former  wife.  He  showed  senile 
deterioration  before  death.  He  was  a  town  butt  for  jokes  and 
lost  what  money  he  had  in  a  gambling  scheme.  He  became  the 
father  of  our  patient,  Xo.  623,  female.  The  woman,  mother  of 
our  patient,  left  this  man  after  a  while  and  is  now  reputed  to  be 
living  with  another  consort.  The  man  who  was  the  father  of  our 
patient  illustrates  how  mental  defect  precludes  economic  inde- 
pendence.   His  almshouse  records  is  as  follows: 

Admitted  Discharned 

11-  7-1897     Oneida  County  Ahnshouse 5-18-1898 

12-10-1901     Oneida  County  Almshouse 5-2-190? 

11-10-1902     Oneida  Counter  Almshouse 3-23-1903 

4-14-1903     Oneida  Countv  Almshouse Died     9-20-1903 

Siblings  of  patient, —  Had  no  whole  brothers  or  sisters.  She 
had  3  half-sibs  (all  in  orphan  asylums,  1  in  Syracuse  State  Insti- 
tution) through  her  mothers  first  marriage  and  3  or  4  half-sibs 
through  her  feeble-minded  father's  first  marriage  (record 
unascertained). 
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Remarkfl:  There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  such  a  history. 
Its  value  would  seem  to  lie  in  reiterating  the  axiom  that  economic 
success  —  absence  of  dependency  —  depends  upon  mental  capacity 
and  mental  capacity  postulates  a  reasonably  high  level  of  intelli- 
gence and  stability  of  affect 

The  patient. —  Bom  1885,  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
She  was  early  a  dependent  in  an  '^  Infant's  Home  '^  and  at  8  years 
of  age  was  admitted  to  the  Syracuse  State  Institution.  Gkut  awk- 
ward and  spastic  At  physical  age  of  28  her  mental  age  was 
VnL4  years. 

Cause  of  menial  defect —  From  both  father  and  mother  herita- 
ble groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  whidi  determine  quantita- 
tive intelligence  defect.  "No  marked  affective  deviate  traits  were 
received. 

Case  No.  624  —  Female 

Summary  of  heredity: 

« 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  108.  Case  No.  624,  female  (Syra- 
cuse), is  a  maternal  cousin  of  Case  No.  541,  male  (Rome) ;  which 
see  under  the  44  Rome  histories.  Case  No.  624,  female,  is  a  girl, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  first  group  described  under  Fraternity 
III  of  Rome  Case  No.  541,  male.  Case  No.  624,  female,  was  one 
of  9  nine  children  there  described,  5  of  whom  showed  mental 
defect,  1  other  married  a  mental  defective,  2  died  and  only  1  other 
remained  who  did  not  show  definite  defect  symptom-behavior. 

Paternal  ancestors. —  Little  known  beyond  the  patient's  pater 
nal  grandfather,  who  was  an  alcoholic. 

Maternal  ancestors. —  Mother  of  patient  had  a  twin  sister,  men- 
tal defective,  sex  off^ider  and  affective  deviate.  The  maternal 
grandmother  of  patient  was  married  twice  and  died  of  "  cancer." 
This  grandmother  then,  had  by  one  marriage,  twins  who  were 
both  mental  defectives  and  by  her  second  mating  had  3  children 
of  whom  1  was  a  mental  defective,  1  was  a  male  sex  offender  with 
wanderlust  and  had  a  police  record,  and  1  is  little  known. 

Parents  and  siblings  of  patient. —  The  father  "  beat  his  wife 
and  refused  a  doctor  when  she  was  in  childbirtL"  He  was  an 
alcoholic  and  his  relations  considered  him  feeble-minded.  The 
mother  is  a  feeble-minded  woman,  sex  offender;  recognized  as 
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mch  in  her  communitv.  She  neglected  her  children  and  had 
promiscuoue  sex  relations.  Ilnd  11  jiregnancies  "but  ia  unable 
to  name  the  order  of  her  children."  In  them,  organ  weakness  on 
[be  developnient.il  side  is  strongly  suggested  as  besides  those  bom 
wilh  mental  defect,  1  was  Iwm  with  skull  incompletely  developed 
and  "  its  brains  protruded ;"  1  was  bom  "  with  no  forehead ;"  1 
was  repulsive  in  appearance,  "  resembled  a  hop-toad  and  another 
was  born  blind."  This  woman  was  probably  syphilitic  and  showed 
physical  stigmata,  chin  prominent,  ears  adherent  lobules.  She 
was  ne\'er  able  to  tell  time,  always  a  jMjor  manager  and  has  as  a 
dependent  received  assistance  from  the  poor  law  officials.  In  later 
ears  her  memory  failed  and  she  seemed  to  deteriorate.  After 
er  husband's  death  she  remated  and  lived  in  a  disreputable  house 
Aere  she  received  men.  She  was  in  the  almshouse  in  the  winter 
t  191G-17  where  she  was  often  in  trouble  and  was  known  as  a 
'scrapper." 

Siblings  of  patient. —  There  were  i^  living  brothers  and  sisters, 
BCluding  the  patient.  One  sister  begun  her  career  of  prostitution 
it  an  early  age  and  had  an  illegitimate  child  when  18  and  was 
(  dependent  in  the  almshou.ie,  cause  pr^nancy.  Five  months 
iter  she  was  conunitted  to  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  at 
kibion  as  a  delinquent  She  was  also  an  inmate  of  Mt.  Magdalen 
^ome  in  Troy.  Later  she  was  paroled.  Harried  one  man,  left 
nzn,  then  married  a  second  man.  While  living  in  her  sister's 
EHue  she  was  accused  of  being  intimate  with  her  own  sister's 

aAtmA. 

She  has  2  illegitimate  children,  1  of  whom  was  a  dependent  in 
the  St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home.  The  other  child  bom  in  the  alms- 
house, has  been  lost  track  of.  A  brother  of  our  patient  is  considered 
feeble-minded  by  the  neighliors.  He  married  a  woman  who  had 
0en  an  institution  inmate  as  a  child.  A  sister  of  our  patient  was 
'always  getting  into  police  court  for  fighting."  She  is  affectively 
iDfitable,  thought  people  talked  alwut  her  and  her  (bad)  family, 
finally  after  many  police  collisions  was  sentenced  to  jail.  She 
imained  at  the  Anchorage  (Elmira)  for  a  considerable  time  and 
riiile  still  unstable  has  benefited  by  the  training  thera  She  was 
B  third  grade  at  age  13  years  and  said  it  was  never  easy  for  her 
learn.    She  has  1  child  showing  also  affective  instability,  men- 
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tal  deviation  and  physical  anomalies  in  that  he  has  2  thumbs  on 
left  hand;  head  large,  convulsions  in  infancy.    Her  husband  earns 
$15  a  week  but  is  not  of  high  grade  intelligence  capacity.    Another 
sister  of  our  patient  is  "  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent" 
When  a  child  she  burned  her  hand  with  boiling  grease.    Her  men- 
tally-defective mother  dressed  the  hand  improperly  and  as  a  result 
two  of  the  fingers  are  now  joined  together  by  scar  tissue.     The 
girl  left  her  family  as  soon  as  possible  and  later  did  not  keep  up 
friendly  relations  with  them.     One  brother  died ;  condition  unas- 
certained.    One  sister  was  "  stubborn  and  had  a  violent  temper 
from  an  early  age."    Age  10  became  a  dependent  in  the  Syracuse 
Shelter  and  at  16  was  placed  in  mill  work  of  a  simple  type  but 
was  unable  to  proceed.    She  was  sent  back  to  the  Shelter  and  while 
still  at  the  age  of  16  was  admitted  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum.     She  showed  marked  mental  deviation  besides  the  quan- 
titative intelligence  defect  and  was  admitted  to  the  Utica  State 
Hospital  in  1913,  suffering  from  a  psychosis,  she  having  developed 
persecutory  ideation.    She  appeared  to  deteriorate,  became  poorly 
oriented,  had  defect  of  memory,  emotional  indifference  and  occa- 
sional impulsive  conduct.    Another  brother  of  our  patient  became 
a  dependent  at  7  years  when  he  was  removed  from  his  home  and 
admitted  to  St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School,  Utica.     He  was  dis- 
charged and  soon  readmitted  on  account  of  antisocial  tendencies. 
"  Stealing  and  carousing  "  mark  his  later  years  and  has  a  police 
record.     Finally  after  boarding  with  his  sister,  left  her  without 
paying  board  and  appropriated  articles  in  the  house.     He  appears 
to  be  an  affective  deviate  without  "  moral "  sense,  some  quantita- 
tive intelligence  defect  and  marked  criminal  and  alcoholic  symp- 
tom-behavior.    He  never  made  much  progress  in  school  and  was 
a  truant  type.     One  other  brother   is   dead;    mental  condition 
unascertained. 

Remarks :  Here  is  a  fraternity  of  brothers  and  sisters  all  of 
whom  show  a  combination  of  rather  specific  and  easily  recogniz- 
able defects  in  the  mental  field;  quantitative  intelligence  defect 
(social  dependency),  affective  deviation  (antisocial  conduct); 
psychotic  reactions  (difficulty  of  mental  adjustment),  and  sub- 
stitutive reactions  (alcohol).     Some  members  had  more  of  such 
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it  character  groiipa  than  others ;  hut  the  presence  of  any  of  them 
bake  for  social  failure.. 

The  patient.^  BoTu  1898,  New  York  State,  Oneida  County. 
ffo  doctor  in  attendance  at  birth  which  sceina  to  have  been  normal, 
itrong  physically  in  early  infancy.  Speech  plain  hut  lagging  or 
Irawling.  No  marked  affective  instability  and  seemed  happy  and 
rv«D-tempered.  At  agn  of  18  could  do  3E  arithmetic  and  3A  writ- 
;.  In  1905  at  age  13  entered  the  Syracuse  Shelter  and  was 
»n  committed  to  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  where  she  has 
itice  remained.  Does  good  manual  work  When  physical  age  of 
[4  years  her  mental  age  was  VIII. 1;  when  physical  age  of  IC 
«rs  her  mental  age  was  VIII.!);  when  physical  age  of  17  years 
a  mental  age  was  VIII. 4.  She  has  more  recently  seemed  to 
rteriorate.  Soils  the  bed,  counts  to  10,  plays  with  dolls  but  is 
Btruotive  and  often  breaks  them.  A  low  grade  moron  who  is 
ling  down  hill. 

CavAe  of  tiienta.1  defect. —  From  both  father's  and  mother's 
de  heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine 
iuntitative  intelligence  defect  (organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 
ital  side). 

Cases  No.  625,  Female,  and  626,  Female 
vunmary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  2,  individuals  13.     What  sex  offenders  imply  by 
eir  symptom -behavior.     The  cost  of  such  conduct  in  citizen  loss 
the  State. 
Paternal  ancestors. —  Show  a  numher  of  individuals  of  rather 

tceplional  attainments  but  the  paternal  grandmother  of  the 
itient  was  "  very  imaginative  "  and  seems  to  have  been  a  border- 
Be  psychopath.     A  patenial  grand  uncle  had  an  active  hallucina- 

'l/ey  psychosis  associated  with  alcohol  and  was  a  patient  in  the 

ttica  State  Hospital,  later  recovered.     The  paternal  great  great 

Mndfatber  of  the  patient  was  also  insane. 
Matertuil  ancestors  show  that  the  maternal  grandmother  of  our 
(ient  was  a  morphine  habituS  as  was  also  her  husband,   the 
atemal    grandfather    of    our    patient.     No    record    of    other 
Bmben. 
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Pwrenis  and  siMings  of  patie?ii.- —  The  father  showed  physical 
abnormalities  showiug  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  sidey 
including  large  projecting  ears  with  a  Darwinian  tubercle  on  the 
right  eide.  He  has  supported  his  family  but  owing  to  the  drug 
habits  of  his  wife  has  had  much  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  homp 
and  finally  separated  from  her  on  that  account.  lie  is  a  "'  neu- 
rasthenic "  type  but  does  not  show  marked  mental  defei't. 

The  mother  shows  slow  and  hesitating  speech,  gait  slightk 
awkward.  She  became  illegitimately  pre^ant  when  about  17  and 
was  given  morphine  hy  her  own  mother  and  thus  hecame  an 
hahitue.  Her  sex  consort  is  little  known  but  their  offspring  is 
now  an  alcoholic  sex  offender  of  Ihe  '"  hiwest  morals,"  The 
patient's  mother  then  marriotl  the  man  described  as  the  father  of 
the  patient  and  had  by  him  G  pregnancies  which  culminated  as 
follows:  One  a  still  birth.  1  lived  two  hours,  "  injured  at  birth," 
1  died  when  1  week  old  of  *'  throat  ti-ouMe,"  1  died  age  7  months 
of  "pneumonia."  The  two  others,  girla,  are  our  patients,  No,  BSS. 
female,  and  \o.  026,  female.  Thus  all  the^hildren  born  of  the* 
parents  early  showed  a  lack  of  viability  probably  due  to  organ 
weakness  on  the  developmental  side,  the  2  survivors  showing  this 
same  developmental  weakness  as  mental  defect.  The  mother  of 
these  children  later  had  a  third  consort  by  whom  she  had  1  illegiti- 
mate child  which  liveil  only  5  days  and  died  of  "  infantile  con- 
vulsions,'' This  woman  had  in  fact  many  se-\  experiences  and 
after  her  husband  was  forced  to  leave  her  took  up  her  abode  with 
"  the  most  disreputable  family  in  the  community- "  and  was 
finally  arrested  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  She  remained  in 
the  Oneida  County  jail  6  months.  While  there  she  overcame  her 
morphine  habit  to  some  extent,  but  as  time  went  on  used  not  onlv 
morphine  hut  l)oer  and  whi.^key  to  excess.  Her  mind,  originally 
not  particularly  bad,  seemed  to  deteriorate  under  these  exogenoM 
poisons  and  she  may  be  consiilered  as  a  p^chopathic  type 
deteriorating  under  specific  causal  factors. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  two  patients  have  been  described 
above  and  need  no  further  mention. 

Remarks:     Sex  offense  may  be  due  to  simple  quantitative  intel- 
ligence defect,  or  to  inhibitory  deviations  in  the  affective  f 
Wlieu  of  the  latter  type,  as  in  the  mother  of  our  two  patients,  ll 
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probability  of  the  case  representing  essentially  a  psychopathic 
deviation  must  be  remembered,  particularly  when  substitutive 
reactions  are  also  seen  in  the  habitual  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol, 
as  was  the  case  here. 

The  patients, —  No.  625,  female,  bom  in  1897,  Oneida  County, 
New  York  State.  Pre-natal  factor  was  maternal  morphinism. 
Birth  uneventful,  cried  a  good  deal  for  no  known  cause.  Walked 
and  talked  at  usual  age.  No  convulsions.  Head  large,  gait  awk- 
ward and  shuffling,  drags  feet.  Sight  and  hearing  normal.  Never 
attended  school  until  she  was  removed  from  her  improper  home 
and  was  admitted  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica.  She 
showed  affective  deviations  in  her  lack  of  inhibition,  became  easily 
excited,  quarrelsome.  Some  tendency  to  cyclic  swings  associated 
with  menstrual  period  when  she  "  screams  and  hollers  and  forgets 
herself  entirely."  She  was  committed  to  the  Syracuse  State  Insti- 
tution and  at  16  years  did  5B  school  work,  very  good  hand  work 
and  had  fair  judgment. 

Examinations  made  show : 

Physical  age  14  7/12  years.  Mental  age  XI.4. 
Physical  age  17  7/12  years.  Mental  age  XI.3. 
Physical  age  18  7/12  years.     Mental  age  XII. 

She  is  a  high  grade  moron  showing  particularly  affective  devia- 
tions which  show  in  symptom-behavior  as  cyclic  swings  allied  to  a 
psychosis  of  a  constitutional  type. 

No.  626,  female,  sister  of  the  above,  born  in  1904,  Oneida 
County,  New  York  State.  This  child  was  also  subjected  during 
the  pre-natal  period  to  intoxication  of  the  mother  by  morphine. 
Her  early  life  seems  rather  strikingly  free  from  unusual  symp- 
toms ;  but  was  only  2  years  old  when  she  entered  the  House  of  the 
(Jood  Shepherd  and  at  age  of  4  years  was  removed  to  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum,  from  which  place  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Syracuse  State  Institution.  She  has  made  no  scholastic 
progress;  is  sleepy  looking,  face  narrow  and  physical  stigmata  of 
narrow  high  palate,  irregular  teeth,  speech  slow,  gait  shuffling. 
Inclined  to  be  gluttonous,  untidy  and  destructive.  Affective 
deviations  are  not  so  prominent  as  in  her  sister  but  she  is  never- 
fhelees  subject  to  mild  episodic  outbreaks  of  temper. 
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Physical  age  8  5/12  years.  Mental  age.  VII.3. 
Physical  age  11  5/12  years.  Mental  age  VII.3. 
Physical  age  12  5/12  years.     Mental  age    VIII. 

She  is  a  high  grade  imbecile  showing  marked  quantitative  intel- 
ligence defect  and  affective  deviation  only  as  a  secondary  factor. 

Cause  of  mental  defect, —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  an  unstable  aflFective 
balance  (defect  of  inhibition).  From  the  mother's  side  heritable 
groups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative 
intelligence  defect  and  affective  deviations  (sex  offense,  substitu- 
tive reactions  —  drug  habits  and  alcoholism).  To  the  organ 
weakness  on  the  developmental  side  postulated  by  such  heredity 
is  also  added  the  pre-natal  factor  of  constant  morphine  intoxica- 
tion by  the  mother  and  incidentally  post-natal  unhygienic  sur- 
roundings due  to  the  same  drugged  mother. 

Case  Xo.  627  —  Female 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  108.  The  patient,  No.  627,  female, 
is  the  sister  of  No.  541,  male,  described  under  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asvlum  cases.  Xo.  627,  female,  is  described  there 
under  "  Sibs  of  patient  No.  541,  male,"  first  an  inmate  of  the 
TJtica  Orphan  Asylum  and  later  in  the  Syracuse  State  Institution. 
As  her  parents  and  ancestors  have  been  described  previously,  we 
need  only  review  the  personal  findings  of  the  patient. 

The  patient. —  Borri  1907  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  State. 
Had  con\nilsions  in  infancy.  Admitted  ITtica  Orphan  Asylum 
when  5  years  of  age  and  later  transferred  to  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution.  There  showed  defect  of  speech  which  is  slow  anrl 
hesitating.  Tongue  has  a  deep  central  fissure.  Is  unable  to 
answer  simple  questions  unle.«*s  helped.  Mental  examination!^ 
show  the  following: 

Physical  age  13  years.  Mental  age  VII.  1. 
Physical  age  15  years.  Mental  age  VII.  2. 
Physical  age  16  years.     Mental  age  VII. 2. 

She  is  capable  of  doing  IB  spelling  and  writing;  lA  arithmetic 
and  reading. 
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Ctmse  of  menial  defect. —  From  father's  side  heritable  groups 
of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative  intelli- 
gence defect,  affective  devialion  and  lack  of  sex  inhibition.  From 
the  mother's  side,  the  same.  A  duplex  inheritance  in  the  sense  of 
recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  deviations  and  defect 
in  personality  on  the  developmental  Bide. 


Case  No. 


,  Female 


Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  4,  individuals  22.  Mental  defect  and  illicit  con- 
sorts with  ill^itimacy. 

Paiemal  ancestors. —  Largely  unknown.  The  father  of  this 
patient  was  a  male  sex  offender,  the  illicit  consort  of  the  patient's 
molher.     The  patient  was  an  illegitimate  child. 

Maternal  ancestors.—  The  ancestors  of  the  patient's  mother 
show  little  on  tlie  distaff  side.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
patient  shows  antisocial  conduct,  had  3  "  wives  "  and  was  arrested 
for  bigamy.  One  of  these  "  wives  ''  was  a  sex  offender.  The 
mother  of  the  patient  had  a  sister  who  was  also  a  sax  offender  and 
had  1  ill^itimate  child. 

Parents  and  sihltn-gs  of  patient. —  The  father,  no  record.  The 
mother  —  her  own  mother  died  when  she  was  3  years  of  age  and 
she  was  brought  up  by  her  grandparents.  When  16  years  of  age 
she  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  She  later  married  and 
reports  are  contlicfing  as  lo  behavior  but  there  was  no  open  anti- 
social  conduct. 

Siblinga —  There  is  only  1  child,  a  brother  (or  half-hrother) 
to  the  patient,  now  al>out  13  years  of  age.     No  record. 

The  patient.—  Born  1902,  New  York  State,  out  of  wedlock. 
At  hirth  seemed  "  strong  and  sturdy  "  up  to  a  few  months  of  age 
when  she  was  allowed  to  fall  and  was  rendered  unconscious.  After 
that  had  at  least  "  two  spells  when  she  lost  consciousness."  After 
that  seemed  dull  and  stupid  and  physical  development  was  not 
normal.  Age  V/2  years  entered  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Btica,  "and  from  that  time  on  her  family  have  considered  her 
as  dead."  When  7  years  old  was  committed  to  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution  where  she  showed  physical  signs  of  cretinism;  head 
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laige^  stature  small,  indolent,  gluttonous  and  perverted  app^ta 
Features  ''thick/'  ears  large  with  adherent  lobuleSi  lips  thidc, 
qweeh  hesitating  and  hair  coarsa    Mental  tests  show: 

Physical  age  10  years.  Mental  age  V.4. 

Physical  age  11  years.  Mental  age  V.2. 

Physical  age  18  years.  Mental  age  VI. 

Physical  age  14  years.  Mental  age  VI. 

A  low  grade  imbecile,  cretin  typa 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  There  is  here  evidently  an  organ 
weakness  on  the  developmental  side  which  affecting  the  thyroid 
g^and  and  its  proper  functioning  has  prevented  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  as  well  as  other  organs  necessary  for  adequate 
physical  growth  and  development.  The  history  is  too  incomplete 
for  adequate  analysis  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Brighfs  dis- 
ease and  «  scrofula ''  appear  in  the  mother  and  maternal  ancestors. 
The  facts  on  the  paternal  side  are  unknown.  The  possibility  of 
actual  post-natal  trauma  affecting  the  cortex,  meninges  and  thyroid 
gland,  by  the  fall  of  the  patient  when  an  infant,  cannot  be  ruled 
out,  as  well  as  injury  to  the  pituitary  hy  a  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  which  might  in  itself  affect  stature  and  glandular  meta- 
bolism as  it  is  believed  that  the  anterior  lobe  controls  stature 
growth  and  particularly  the  growth  of  mesoblastic  structures  such 
as  bone  and  connective  tissue.  The  relation  between  the  function 
of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  and  the  thyroid  is  close  as 
atrophy  of  the  latter  is  at  times  associated  with  what  is  apparently 
compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary. 
If  the  thyroid  was  injured  only  to  a  small  degree  (by  trauma) 
but  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  was  considerably  injured  (by 
trauma  at  the  base  of  the  skull)  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  what 
might  be  spoken  of  as  pseudo-cretinism  might  result.  Such  a  pos- 
sibility is  to  be  thought  of  in  this  case. 

Case  No.  629  —  Female 

Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  2,  individuals  4.    A  fragment ;  relatives  unknown- 
Paternal  ancestors. —  Lived  in  Europe.     No  records. 
Maternal  ancestors. —  No  record. 
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The  patient —  Bom  1868,  Oneida  County,  New  York  State. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a  week  old  and  was  taken  in  by  a 
neighbor.  After  another  change  of  foster  parents  she  finally 
drifted  into  the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  at  the  age  of  8  years  and 
in  1878  entered  the  Syracuse  State  Institution.  Her  sight  was 
defective  and  she  gradually  became  almost  blind.  Tongue  deeply 
fissured,  speech  defective;  oriented  for  time  and  place,  memory 
for  recent  and  remote  past  fair.  Can  read  and  write  a  little.  Old 
institution  records  inadequate.  In  1915  she  was  transferred  back 
to  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse  to  make  room  for  a  younger 
patient 

Cause  of  mental  defect. —  Unascertained. 

Cask  No.  630  —  Fbmai.b 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3,  individuals  59.  Ancestors  show  constitutional 
deviations  of  a  psychoneurotic  character,  associated  with  convul- 
sions, tics  and  mental  defect. 

Parental  ancestors. —  One  grandaunt  of  our  patient  was  insane 
and  died  in  Utica  State  Hospital.  One  paternal  cousin  of  patient 
is  a  case  of  mental  defect.  The  mother  nf  this  child  was  so  obese 
SB  to  be  almost  helpless.  (Suggestive  of  metabolic  disorder  per- 
liaps  due  to  hyperf unction  of  the  pineal  body:  organ  function 
deviation  on  the  developmental  side).  The  others  in  the  paternal 
fraternities  were  average  citizens. 

Mniernol  oncestorn. —  Maternal  grandmother  of  patient  had 
oardio- vascular- renal  complex  and  died  of  paralysis  following  n 
"stroke"  by  which  her  speech  wan  also  affected.  This  woman 
had  2  sisters,  both  epileptics,  1  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  IT. 
epileptic,  the  other  at  the  age  of  28  following  a  fall  sustained  in 
in  epileptic  seizure.  One  of  these  epileptics  never  married,  the 
other  married  a  man  of  whom  we  have  no  record  but  there  were 
2  children  and  1  was  an  epileptic.  This  latter  was  a  maternal 
aunt  of  our  patient.  The  patient's  mother  had  twin  sisters  who 
Iiad  "  St.  Vitus  danc«,"  1  dying  at  3  years,  the  other  living  on 
but  always  in  "  ill  health."  She  also  had  1  brother  who  died  of 
convulsions,  age  l'/^  years;  1  other  brother  was  "weak  physically 
when  yoong  "  (he  married  a  woman  —  no  record  —  and  had  1 
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son  develop  tuberculosis).  There  was  still  another  brother  who 
died  of  convulsions,  age  3  months,  1  brother  a  fair  normal  and 
1  still  birtL  There  were  also  3  sisters  (all  maternal  aunts  of  our 
patient)!  of  whom  had  "worm  fits"  in  youth,  1  lived  2  hours 
and  died  in  convulsions  and  1  lived  to  14  years,  displayed  a  glut- 
tonous appetite  and  died  of  diabetes.  The  woman  who  had  "  worm 
fits"  married  a  man  —  no  record  —  and  had  4  children  (mater- 
nal cousins  of  our  patient).  One  is  backward  in  school,  1  died 
of  poliomyelitis  and  the  other  2  are  still  young  but  show  no  abnor- 
malities as  yet.  One  of  the  twins,  previously  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing "  St.  Vitus  dance,"  maternal  aimts  of  our  patient  —  married 
a  man  —  no  record  —  had  2  children,  1  of  whom  had  convulsions 
in  infancy. 

Parents  and  siblings  of  patient. —  The  father  attended  common 
school  and  received  a  business  school  finish.  Is  well  spoken  of 
and  works  well  and  steadily  in  a  job  of  medium  responsibility. 
The  mother  is  a  short,  unattractive  person,  refractive  errors  cor- 
rected by  glasses,  speech  rather  thick  and  drawling.  Age  7  years 
began  having  "fainting  spells"  which  have  occurred  irregularly 
ever  since.  In  school  could  not  stand  long  enough  to  say  a  piece 
without  "  fainting."  Had  many  attacks  when  pregnant  for  our 
patient  which  seem  to  have  been  petit  mal  and  others  when  her 
limbs  became  "  trembly  —  would  cret  nervous  and  have  to  walk 
the  floor."  Labor  was  precipitate  and  gave  the  baby  soothing 
syrup  to  quiet  it  when  it  was  3  months  old.  This  was  about  the 
time  the  baby  had  her  first  convulsion.  Epilepsy  in  mother  con- 
tinued and  in  1914  became  "  suddenly  unconscious  and  remained 
so  for  6  weeks."  Most  of  this  time  appeared  as  in  a  stupor,  could 
not  talk  but  claims  to  have  realized  what  was  going  on  about  her. 
"  Her  whole  body  became  paralyzed,  her  eyes  turned  to  the  side 
as  did  also  her  mouth.  Developed  a  phlebitis  but  gradually  got 
up  and  around  again.  She  says  she  "  grieves  for  her  daughter "' 
(the  patient)  and  takes  some  interest  in  her.  A  personality  rather 
typical  of  an  epileptic  but  not  psychotic.  There  is  history  of 
syphilis  in  this  woman  but  no  Wassermann  was  made. 

Siblings  of  patient:  The  patient  had  1  sister  who  had  con- 
vulsions up  to  the  age  of  l^/^  years  when  they  ceased.  Is  in  third 
grade  at  9  years  and  appears  normal.     There  is  1  brother  who 
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was  veay  delicate  as  an  infant,  cried  for  4  months  and  probably 
had  marasmus.  At  4  months  he  slept  for  24  hours  without  waking 
and  after  being  awake  for  a  short  time  slept  for  20  hours  more. 
He  did  not  talk  till  he  was  G  years  old,  then  stammered  but  has 
made  normal  progress  in  school  and  was  in  seventh  grade  at  13 
years.  Later  worked  in  an  acceptable  way.  There  were  2  other 
pregnancies  of  mother  which  resulted  in  miscarriages. 

Remarks:  An  extraordinary  number  of  individuals  on  the 
mother's  side  showing  tics,  neuroses  and  various  forms  of  epilepsy. 
Syphilis  in  the  mother  and  congenital  syphilis  (probably)  in  the 
patiait 

The  patient—  Bom  1904,  Oneida  County,  New  York  State. 
Had  a  convulsion  between  3  and  4  months  of  age  and  another  at 
6  years  of  age.  Talked  at  the  usual  age,  walked  at  2  years.  After 
the  convulsion  at  6  years  she  dragged  one  foot  and  would  cry  for 
boors.  Mixed  salt  and  sugar,  built  a  fire  on  the  floor  and  also  set 
"the  bed  on  fire.  Admitted  to  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  age  7 
^ears  and  at  that  time  had  a  gait  suggestive  of  a  partial  hemiplegia, 
lome  "  impediment  in  speech  "'  and  there  was  "  a  suspicion  of 
eongenital  syphilis."  Hearing  was  badly  impaired  and  "sight 
Was  defective  in  one  ejT,"  When  not  yet  12  years  old  she  began 
to  fancy  a  boy  was  in  her  room  calling  her  names,  conversed  with 
him  and  used  had  language.  Developed  exhibitionism  and  was 
finally  admitted  to  the  Utica  State  Hospital.  There  she  continued 
,to  show  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  and  showed  delusions, 
this  time  had  an  unsteady  gait,  knee-jerks  increased,  ankle 
[onus  and  a  positive  Wassermann.  Has  had  several  convulsions 
Mcently  "  sometimes  just  a  hand  or  head  convulsing."  Diagnosis, 
mental  deficiency,  epilepsy,  with  excitement.  Ankle  clonus  with 
increased  knee-jerks  is  rather  out  of  the  picture  of  general  paresis 
(jnvenile)  but  the  possibility  should  be  recalled. 

Cause  of  mvnlal  defect.—  From  the  father's  side  heritable 
croups  of  recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  constitutional 
'deviation  in  personality-  potential  for  n  psychosis.  From  the 
liSiotber's  aide  heritable  groups  of  unit  characters  which  determine 
tieviations  in  personal  make-up  potential  for  the  convulsive  dinthe- 
[■MB  as  well  a.s  traits  potential  for  organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 

mtal  Bide  (speech  defect  and  mental  defect).    To  this  has  been 
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added  the  eacogonouB  factor  of  syphilis  capable  of  prodacisg 
oxganic  changes  in  the  physical  status.  The  result  is:  oiganie 
syphilitic  qrmptoms  have  appeared  in  an  individual  whose  make- 
ap  is  potential  for  idic^thie  epilepsy  and  who  shows  mental 
defect  What  appears  to  be  deterioration  has  set  in  since  the 
date  of  the  isolated  convulsion  at  the  age  of  6  years.  The  dinieal 
possibilities  of  general  paresis  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Case  No.  631  —  Fsmalb 

Sumnuury  of  heredity:. 

Fraternities  5^  individuals  54.  Ill^timacy  and  sex  offense 
as  due  largely  to  deviations  in  the  affective  component  of  mental 
defect;  all  in  conjunction  with  the  possibili^  of  attractive 
personalities. 

PatemaZ  cmcestors. —  Owing  to  the  lack  of  all  proper  restraint 
over  her  sex  activities,  the  mother  of  our  patient  has  so  shrouded 
the  actual  paternity  of  this  case  that  we  are  not  sure  as  to  just 
who  was  the  father.  It  appears  that  he  was  probably  a  certain 
man  with  whom  the  patient's  mother  had  relations  before  she 
became  the  common-law  consort  of  a  second  man.  No  other 
record. 

Maternal  ancestors. —  The  patient's  mother  had  4  sisters.  Two 
of  these  had  each  2  husbands;  1  had  1  and  1  died  young. 
Little  is  known  of  them  except  that  "  the  family  has  a  question- 
able reputation  and  the  women  change  husbands  quite  frequently." 
The  early  ancestors  are  unknown. 

Parents  and  siblings  of  patient—  The  father  was  a  sex  offender, 
otherwise  not  known.  The  mother's  early  years  are  little  known. 
She  had  an  ill^timate  child  (who  was  the  patient)  and  then 
lived  as  the  common-law  consort  of  a  man  by  whom  she  had  4 
pregnancies  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  man  was  the  father 
of  our  patient  or  not.  Her  own  sister  was  unable  to  tell  the  name 
of  the  patient's  father.  She  is  described  as  "  a  very  immoral 
woman." 

The  siblings:  The  supposed  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  patient 
are  probably  half-sibs.  One,  an  attractive  girl,  seemed  to  keep  np  in 
school  but  was  immoral  in  trends.  "  Was  placed  in  at  least  three 
homes  by  the  Charities  Department  of  Bome  but  had  to  be  taken 
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from  each  one  because  of  Iier  conduct.  While  in  the  last  free 
home  she  instructed  the  young  boy  of  the  house  in  sex  matters 
and  climbed  out  the  windows  to  get  out  at  night  "  (a  striking  case 
of  mental  defect  largely  in  the  field  of  affective  deviation  and 
deficiency  of  sex  inhibition).  One  brother  was  doing  6B  school 
work  at  13  years  and  showed  no  special  intelligence  defect  but  his 
^mptom-behavior  necessitated  bis  commitment  to  St.  Vincent's 
Industrial  School,  Utica,  for  juvenile  delinquency  (a  striking 
illustration  that  mental  deviation  particularly  of  the  affective 
field  means  practically  always  sex  offense  in  the  girls  and  crimes 
against  property,  associated  with  incidental  sex  aggression,  in  the 
caae  of  the  boys). 

One  sister  at  9  years  of  iige  was  doing  first  grade  school  work 
but  was  considered  normal  by  her  teacher.  One  sister,  now  7 
years  of  age,  has  not  started  in  school.  She  is  of  a  Hougolian 
type,  dark,  rough  skin,  low  forehead,  narrow  slanting  eyes.  She 
has  always  been  considered  normal  liy  her  father;  but  his  opinion 
ie  not  of  much  value  due  to  lack  of  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
his  own  life  conduct. 

Remarks:  The  individuals  in  this  group  would  not  be  thought 
of  as  '•  feeble-minded  "  by  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  not  grossly  feeble-minded  in  the  sense  of  intelligence  capacity; 
but  it  is  in  the  sense  of  deviation  in  the  affective  sphere  of  mental 
life  that. their  "  feeble-mindedness  "  appears.  It  is  from  just  such 
affective  deviates  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  delinquents  are 
recruited.  All  of  the  children  just  mentioned  were  bom  out  of 
wedlock.  The  mother  and  father  were  sex  offenders  who  had  no 
grasp  on  the  meaning  of  what  constitutes  good  citizenship  and 
real  morality,  yet  they  had  sufficient  quantitative  intelligence  to 
make  a  ver>'  comfortable  living  which  incidentally  was  closely 
allied  to  the  antisocial  types  of  employment.  Such  conduct  meana 
deviations  in  the  affective  component  of  mental  capacity.  Affec- 
tive stability,  affective  balance,  or  stability  nf  inhibition  of  affec- 
tive reactions  is  as  much  a  sine  qua  non  as  high  intelligence  capac- 
ity in  ideation:  these  are  the  two  components  for  adequate  mental 
life. 

The  family  just  presented  are  striking  examples  of  conduct  in 
affective  deviates.     Their  economic  independence  is  more  appar- 
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ent  than  real.  Such  as  they  are  the  feeders  of  those  pereoBH  iffco 
never  can  have  the  ideals  of  citizenship  which  the  State  hopes  for. 
Their  progeny  ore  potential  or  actual  economic  losses  to  socdetr 
through  mental  and  physical  deviaticm,  delinquenqr  and  iiiti- 
social  conduct  generally. 

The  patient.— Born  1902  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  State, 
An  illegitimate  child.  Her  early  life  is  little  known  but  she 
grew  up  into  a  rather  attractive  girl  with  anappy  brown  ere*. 
regular  teeth,  e;irs  well  formed,  rather  large  thick  lips  and  dark 
hair.  No  marked  physical  stigmata.  Attention  fair,  memory 
good,  judgment  always  poor.  She  waa  troublesome  in  conduct 
and  was  fiually  aibnitted  to  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  when 
ten  and  a  half  years  old.  There  she  has  been  very  active,  skipping 
around,  playing  with  objects  and  often  talks  to  herself.  Has  had 
episodes  of  unexplained  tears  and  will  suddenly  leave  the  pooni 
so  as  to  be  alone.  This  tendency  to  withdrawal  and  seclusiveness 
is  suggestive  of  constitutional  deviations  in  personality  potential 
for  the  development  of  dementia  praecox  and  it  would  not  be  out 
of  the  picture  if  this  patient  later  shows  deterioration  and  slump 
in  personality.     The  mental  tests  show  the  following: 

Physical  ago  10  6/12  years.     Mental  age  VII.4. 

Physical  age  13  years.  Mental  age  Viil. 

Physical  age  14  years.  Mental  age  VHI.3 

She  reads  only  a  very  little,  counts  to  90,  cannot  be  trusted  to 
do  errands  and  occasionally  wets  and  soils  herself. 

Caitxe  of  vienln}  defect. —  The  probabilities  are  that  her 
unknown  sex-offending  father  was  capable  of  transmitting  to  thi» 
daughter  heritable  recessive  traits  which  determined  the  degree 
of  quantitative  intelligence  defect  while  from  the  mother  she 
received  heritable  units  of  a  recessive  type  which  determined 
the  lack  of  affective  stability  (episodic  weeping)  as  well  as  some 
traits  potential  for  quantitative  intelligence  defect. 


Case  No.  ( 


-  Fesiale 
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Summary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  ^,  individuals  22.     The  story  of  14  children  whoee 
parents  lived  in  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  homes  in  TJtick. 
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Pcdemal  ancestors. —  No  record. 
Materrutl  am-estors. —  No  record. 
Parents  and  siblinga  of  patient. —  Father,  and  mother  bom  in. 

'New  York  Stata  They  are  both  dead  but  from  the  description  of 
the  neighboi-a  it  is  quite  probable  that  neither  were  capable  of 
managing;  a  household  on  the  income  available  and  it  ia  eqnally  i 
probable  that  the  deficiency  in  income  reflected  mental  incapacity,  i 
The  father  appears  to  have  been  of  lower  intelligence  than  the 
mother.  There  were  14  pregnancies;  one  ended  as  a  miscarriage 
and  2  children,  twins,  died  in  early  infancy.  One  boy  died  when 
a  year  old  of  "  membranous  croup  "  ;  one  boy  died  when  about  a 
year  old  of  "  marasmus;"  one  girl  died  in  early  infancy.  This 
left  8  children  who  grew  up.    Their  history  is  as  follows: 

I      One  boy,  now  27  years  old,  is  of  less  than  average  intelligence. 
He  married  a  woman  who  had  an   illegitimate  child.     One  girl,   I 
BOW  24  years  old,  is  very  obese.     At  the  time  of  12  years  she  was 

"srrested  for  sex  conduct  and  sent  to  an  institution,  having  been 

,  assaulted  while  in  company  with  a  man  who  was  afterwards  sen- 
tenced to  prison.  She  later  married  and  now  seems  to  manage 
her  affairs  with  more  judgment.  Has  had  "  fainting  spells  "  in 
Jater  life  which  may  be  due  to  a  cardiac  afFection.  One  boy,  now 
20  years  of  age,  has  always  been  a  bold  and  daring  type.  Was 
finally  arrested  for  theft,  sentence  suspended  and  placed  on  pro- 
bation, broke  his  parole  and  left  the  neighborhood.  Made  very 
little  progress  in  school.  (Affective  deviate  type  of  mental 
defect.)  One  girl,  now  about  20  years  old,  seemed  originally 
more  stable  than  her  brothers  and  sisters  but  showed  lacJt  of  sex 
inhibition,  stayed  away  with  a  man  who  later  married  her  but  he,  , 
it  is  stated,  forced  her  into  prostitution.  She  eventually  left  him 
to  seek  her  own  livelihood. 

Another  girl,  now  about  11  years  of  age,  is  stated  to  be  normal. 
She  was  a  dependent  in  tbe  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  and  has  been 
placed  out  in  a  free  home.  Another  girl,  now  about  8  years  old, 
is  a  three  times  school  grade  repeater  in  grade  IB  and  the  teacher 
stated  that  while  she  may  reach  lA  that  she  never  will  be  able 
to  pass  lA  in  one  term.  She  shows  affective  deviations,  is  sly, 
tricky,  cannot  be  trusted  and  does  not  take  directions  readily,  and 
IB  not  inclined  to  obey  (a  potential  delinquent).     The  youngest 
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<iuldy  m  pA  nofw  6  jet»  of  age.  kas  »  &r  diMwa  ii»  tAmuwn^i 
wpBf^aoA  but  it  is  rtdier  tao  acxm  to  rndbr  jonr  AAirji*.  ^nf- 
M  to 


indiridnak  tbe  heritalde  tiaiu  for  irifirral  if  JiT«M«jia  j^^d  zaa^ 
quate  «oiidiiet  are  tranfmitlad  W  pa^gtaiji  vim  W  libeir  Iixef 
number  (as  is  so  aften  the  ^ase  in  soA  marines  inuitAg  :iir 
soeial  liabilities  of  tbe  State 

The  paiUnt. —  Boni  l^il.  Oneida  Ccpcntr.  X«r  Ycek  Sale. 
Birtb  and  earir  life  nnercntfoL  Xo  fiOBTBlBOBs.  Baiped  at  ikt 
a^e  <ji  ^  Tears  and  brotaDT  la«e«aiad.     FoOoviii^  tk»  '^  kad  arr- 

eral   esonrnlsions  ^    bot   tfaeee   did   not   oontiBae.     At    IS   Teas 

•I 

entered  tbe  Utiea  Orphan  Ajndizxn.  She  vitf  smbkoExu  bad  t 
ruAent  temper  ^affeetire  deriate)  easihr  aixmaed  Id  anger. 
Bepeatad  grades  SB  and  ZA  and  tlxn  entovd  a  special  da& 
She  was  looked  upon  as  an  '^  ineorrigiUe  ehikL''  Her  genenl 
appearance  was  good  bot  had  a  radier  feleqiy  ex{»e9Eicaii  and  dis- 
position was  very  diangeaUe  At  times  die  was  luq^  aixi 
again  very  rebeDioos  over  b€T  situations.  She  was  finalhr  admitted 
to  the  Svracu«r  State  Instimiion  when  14  vears  old.  Mental 
tests  show: 

Phvgical  a^  14  years.  Mectal  age  X.3. 

Phvgical  a^  15  3  12  ye&r^w     Me^t^  age  X.S. 
Physical  age  16  2   12  year?.     Mental  age  X-3. 

She  has  evidentlv  re^ehe»i  her  limii  and  will  reanain  a  middle 
grade  moron.  She  <vjnt:iiued  to  play  with  other  children,  tails 
we4L  knows  ele^ientarv  5ch«»l  work  and  does  hoosework  mider 
supervision  but  5till  stows  affective  iinl^alanee  and  gets  upset  at 
times  on  that  account. 

Cai**f  o^  menial  d^J^ci. —  Owir^  to  lack  of  historv  no  analvsis 
is  passible  a^  to  hereditv.  The  et^I'UD  is  instructive  on  account 
of  the  number  of  sex  offenses  appearing  in  conduct  and  co-existing 
affective  deviation  shown,  with  only  a  mo«ierate  amount  of  quanti- 
tative intelligCTice  capacity  •iefe«?t:  i.  e.  morons  showing  affective 
deviation. 
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Case  No.  633  —  Male 
Ummary  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  3.     Individuals  7,     History  incomplete, 

Paiemal  ancestors. —  One  brother  of  patient's  father  insane. 
To  other  record. 

Moiemal  ancestors. —  No  record. 

Parents  and  sihlings  of  patient. —  Father  born  in  Wales,  came 
(  New  York  State  when  ^6  years  oH,  was  fairly  ain-ceesful  as  a 
farmer  and  showed  nothing  unusual  in  symptom-behavior  until 
16  when  he  ran  down  in  physical  health,  showed  an  initial  deprea- 
jion  then  developed  a  hypochondriacal  and  fault-finding  mood 
with  an  uneasy,  restless  agitation.  Was  admitted  to  the  Utica 
State  Hospital  in  1908  as  insane.  Ideation,  suspicious  and  appre- 
hensive. Oriented  for  place,  not  for  time,  general  information 
poor  (perhaps  due  to  original  mental  defect  of  quantitative  intel- 
ligence). Insight  lacking.  After  five  years  eloped  and  retumed. 
Diagnosis. —  Dementia  praecox,  paranoid  type.  A  psychosis 
dependent  upon  constitutional  deviations  in  personality  make-up. 
JTte  mother  of  our  patient  was  a  rather  shrmvd  business-like 
liraon  who,  it  was  rumored,  did  not  always  question  too  closely 
Bmeum  et  tuum  "  in  her  dealings  with  others  (suggestive  of  an 
Iffective  deviate).  She  was  a  hard  worker  and  tried  to  give  her 
children  the  advantages  of  an  education,  but  they  were  not  cnjv- 
able  of  doing  more  than  elementary  grade  work. 

The  siblings.  Our  patient  had  one  brother  and  one  sister. 
The  brother  now  about  27  years  old,  is  a  little  below  the  average 
in  intelligence,  but  supports  himself  as  a  Inborer  in  a  factory. 
The  sister,  near  the  same  age,  is  obviously  lielow  the  average 
intelligence  and  has  been  so  designated  by  physicians  and  her 
nnployer.  Expression  blank,  speech  slow  and  hesitating.  She 
b  married  and  now  has  a  young  child. 

WTke  patipnt.—  Bom  1900  in  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
deemed  healthy,  walked  at  2  years.  Began  to  talk  at  2  years; 
speech  slow  and  hesitating.  Physical  stigmata,  projecting  ears, 
low  broad  forehead,  expression  blank.  Active  and  vigorous. 
Hwwed  affective  imbalance  in  having  "  mad  fits,"  and  in  having 
passionate  temper."  Later  learned  the  nlphnbet,  read  from 
tory,  counted  to  25.     Played,  quarreled  and  fought  with  com- 
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panions.  Children's  diseaBes  without  sequelae.  Admitted  10 
Syracuse  State  Institution  about  the  age  of  8  years.  Mental 
teets  show : 

Physical  age  13  years.     Mental  age  Vil. 

Physical  age  15  years.     Mental  age  VI.4. 

Physical  age  16  years.     Mental  nge  VII. 4. 

Tests  show  ponsiderahle  Hiffioulty  in  attention.  He  is  making 
no  real  advance.  Marked  qnantitative  intelligence  capacity  defect 
and  also  well  marked  traits  of  affective  deviation, 

Crtn^f  of  menial  defect. —  The  history  is  too  incomplete  for 
analysis  but  the  heritable  groups  of  rpcessive  unit  charadera 
received  from  the  p.iychopathic  father  would  go  far  to  exphun 
the  affective  type  of  mental  defect.  Quantitative  intelHge'"* 
defect  traits  were  probably  received  in  the  same  way.  The  find- 
ings on  the  maternal  side  are  too  inconclusive  for  further  r«naA. 

Case  No.  834  ~  Female 
Summanj  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  5,  individuals  91.  Dependency,  mental  defect, 
eex  offense  and  crime.  THb  study  of  a  patient's  family  "notori- 
ous for  imraoralitv  and  crime." 

Paiemil  ancestors. —  No  record.  The  patient's  father  is  OM 
of  the  many  illicit  consorts  of  the  patient's  mother  and  even  his 
identity  is  vague.  Evidently  he  was  an  antisocial  sex-ofTeciliiig 
type,  who  consorted  with  persons  of  a  low  intelligence  level.  Ewu 
as  water  always  tends  fo  seek  its  level,  so  does  a  fceble-minilM 
person  seek  a  level  of  society  analogous  to  his  own  intelli^i^ 
capacity.  Under  these  circumstances  he  finds  himself  heat  mulff 
stood, 

Maternal  ancestors. —  The  ancestors  and  collateral  relfltji 
the  patient's  mother  constitute  the  91   individuals  lii 
study.     Fraternitv'  I  consists  of  3  couples.     AH  livet 
One  was  a  known  tubercular  (orgnn  weakness  on  the 
of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasionV     This  trait 
total  of  5  known  cases  showing  marked  tubercuh 
group.     The  second  generation  —  Fraternitr 
the  patient's  matemrtl  great  grnndnarer 
including  consorts.     Of  these  1  was 
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tubercular,  1  alcoholic,  1  feeble-minded,  3  little  known.     One 
was  the  patient's  great  grandmother :  "  always  spry,  very  profane 
—  conversation  punctuated  with  oaths.     Loquacious,  no  educa- 
tion, very  ignorant,  home  dirty,  lives  with  second  husband,  a 
canal  laborer."    Her  first  husband  was  cancerous  and  tubercular. 
Her  second  husband  is  a  subnormal  if  not  an  actual  mental  defec- 
tive.    This  woman  by  her  first  husband  had  8  children.     These 
8  children  with  their  consorts  constitute  the  3rd  generation  or 
Fraternity  III.     This  group  has  24  known  members.     Of  these: 
1  had  a  transitory  depression  with  a  suicidal  attempt  on  the 
death  of  his  father  (symptom-behavior  indicating  a  serious  con- 
stitutional lack  of  adaptability  in  making  mental  readjustments). 
His  consort  is  little  known.    Another  couple  was  a  sex-offending, 
alcoholic  male  criminal  whose  l^al  wife  died  by  suicida     He 
then  consorted  with  his  own  cousin,  a  female  sex  offender  by 
whom  he  had  two  illegitimate  children.      Another  couple:   an 
alcoholic  male  lacking  initiative  and  an  uneducated  woman,  dirty 
and  untidy  in  appearance,  a  probable  sub-normal  to  say  the  least. 
Their  home  is  unkempt,  disorderly  and  dirty,  the  planter  off  the 
walls  and  the  yard  filled  with  rubbish.     Once  they  were  paid  to 
move  away  from  a  neighborhood  as  they  kept  such  an  untidy 
place.     Another  couple  is  little  known.     Another  couple  is  little 
known  except  for  the  fact  that  their  only  daughter  became  the 
illicit  consort  of  a  criminal  alcoholic,  sex-offending  married  man. 
The  next  "  couple  "  finds  a  criminal  alcoholic  woman,  who  first 
had  illicit  relations  with  one  man  (issue  an  ill^itimate  child)  ; 
mated  to  a  second  man-alcoholic   (no  issue)  ;  mated  to  a  third 
man  (no  issue) ;  mated  to  a  fourth  man,  a  criminal  alcoholic. 
By  this  union  10  children  were  born.     Our  patient's  sex  offend- 
ing mother  was  one  of  them.     They  are  described  later.     The 
other  members  of  this  generation  are  little  known.     One  died 
rather  young  of  "  tape  worm  " ;  one  died  of  tuberculosis.     The 
others  are  imascertained.     The  next  generation  or  Fraternity  IV, 
is  the  generation  of  our  patient's  mother.     There  are  38  indi- 
viduals with  consorts  and  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows: 

One  family  of  1  brother  and  3  sisters  and  the  two  consorts  of 
the  girls.  The  brother  was  tubercular  and  died.  One  family, 
two  boys,  the  illegitimate  children  of  sex  offending  parents.    One 
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family  fl  boy  and  a  girl,  still  young,  kept  in  a  dirty  home,  and 
allowed  beer  when  3  and  5  years  of  age.  One  family  with  two 
children,  condition  unlcnown.  One  family  of  one  "only"  girl 
who  was  a  sex  offender.  One  family  of  8  boys  and  2  girls.  One 
of  these  girls  died  of  "  infBDtile  spasms"  (stat\i8  epileptims)  at 
2  years  of  age.  Every  other  person  in  this  family  group  was  anti- 
social, a  detriment  to  the  (community,  an  expense  to  taxpayers  and 
a  liability  of  the  State.  First  there  was  the  male  alcoholic,  crim- 
inal sex  offender  who  had  relations  with  the  girl  just  previously 
mentioned.  He  has  been  arrested  3  times,  is  a  great  linr  and 
blusterer.  IIo  also  married  a  female  sex  offender  who  had  two 
other  aex-offendinp  illicit  consorts  by  one  of  whom  she  had  an 
illegitimate  child.  Next  comes  a  brother  of  the  first  man ;  he  is 
a  criminal  type,  married  a  n^reas;  his  wife  left  him.  His  police 
record  shows  3  arrests.  He  died  of  tuberculosis.  Another 
brother  appears  also  of  antisocial  tendencies,  was  arrested  as  a 
boy  for  a  minor  delinquency,  later  arrested  for  arson  but  dis- 
charged, lie  married  an  epileptic  woman.  !N^o  issue  (due  to  an 
old  salpingitis  which  was  operated  on).  Home  is  dirty  and 
miserable  in  appearance.  Another  brother  shows  hare-lip  (organ 
weakness  on  the  developmental  aide).  Arrested  as  a  delincjnent 
child  and  sent  to  the  State  Training  School  at  Industry,  An 
attempt  was  made  by  a  surgeon  to  repair  the  hare-lip  but  his 
feeble-minded  mother  tore  it  open  saying  she  "wnnte-d  him  tn 
he  as  God  has  made  him."  He  was  arrested  in  later  life  for 
violating  the  city  ordinance  on  gambling.  He  lives  with  a  woman, 
sex  offender,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  man  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 
This  home,  a  collectiim  of  rags  and  broken  scraps  of  furniture. 
is  "  filthy  and  untidy."  This  couple  bad  4  children,  one  dead, 
one  mental  defective,  one  horder-linc  defective  who  masturbates 
openly:  one  infant.  They  all  live  on  a  street  "which  has  bwai 
the  scene  nf  many  police  raids  and  is  inhabited  by  people  wbwfl 
standards  are  of  tbe  lowest."  Another  brother  is  "  the  worst  of 
the  lot."  Is  a  feeble-minded  criminal,  alcohnlin,  sex-offender. 
"  He  is  crazy  over  the  girls."  He  lives  over  a  stable.  Police 
record  shows  12  arrests.  Crimes  usually  neainst  prrson^.  i.  e. 
disorderly  conduct,  sodomy,  rape  (for  which  be  was  sentenced  to  a 
State  prison  for  2  yeara).     He  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  tend- 
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enc^  to  dependency,  antisocial  conduct  and  general  worthless- 
ness  of  mental  defective  types  in  the  community,  especially  when 
showing  symptoms^  as  here,  of  affective  deviation  and  deficiency 
of  inhibition.  This  man  has  been  a  social  ^^  dependent/'  i.  e. 
supported  by  State  funds  in  State  prisons  and  even  as  a  youth 
in  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  N.  Y.  Another  brother 
is  seclusive  in  make-up,  handicapped  by  a  marked  scoliosis.  He 
haa  a  common-law  consort.  His  police  record  shows  2  arrests  for 
petit  larceny,  one  arrest  for  petit  larceny  and  burglary  in  the 
third  degree,  and  one  arrest  for  misdemeanor.  Another  brother 
is  rather  attractive  physically.  He  is  probably  a  case  of  mental 
defect,  with  affective  deviations  and  has  often  been  in  trouble. 
This  man  is  a  marked  recidivist  and  has  been  arrested  13  times. 
In  youth  we  find  an  arrest  for  truancy  for  which  he  was  sent 
to  the  St  Vincent's  Industrial  School  at  Utica,  although  he  b^an 
his  antisocial  conduct  at  the  age  of  12,  a  year  previously,  when 
he  was  arrested  for  petit  larceny.  Almost  invariably  his  crimes 
have  been  against  property,  with  occasionally  intoxication  as  a 
variant. 

Another  brother  began  his  antisocial  career  at  the  tender  age 
of  7  when  he  was  sentenced  for  6  months  to  the  House  of  the 
Gtood  Shepherd,  Utica,  for  petit  larceny.  At  10  he  was  arrested 
for  vagrancy  and  again  arrested  6  months  later  for  the  same 
cause  for  which  he  was  sent  to  St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School  in 
Utica.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  arrested  four  times,  once  for 
assault,  once  for  petit  larceny  (broke  into  a  store),  once  for  viola- 
tion of  section  291  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  again  for  petit  larceny 
and  was  sent  to  Industry.  Following  this  came  arrests  for  viola- 
tion of  section  420,  petit  larceny,  third  degree  assault,  petit  lar- 
ceny, burglary,  third  degree,  violating  parole  and  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons.  As  a  boy  he  attempted  rape  upon  the  feeble- 
minded daughter  of  his  feeble-minded  sister.  When  last  heard 
of  he  was  an  inmate  at  the  Eeformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  The 
last  member  of  this  notorious  group  is  the  sister  of  the  foregoinr: 
individuals.     She  is  the  mother  of  our  patient. 

Parents  of  the  patient. —  The  father  is  unknown.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  patient's  father  may  have  been  the  brother  of  the  patient's 
mother.    Another  report  is  that  the  father  was  a  traveling  show- 
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man;  also  that  it  might  have  been  the  patient's  mother'^s  c 
father  and  again  that  it  might  have  heen  a  certain  town  drunk- 
aril.  I'hia  illustrates  the  promiscuity  in  sex  haliita  by  menlil 
defectives,  particularly  those  showing  affective  deviations  (alwaj-B 
potential  for  autisoeial  conduct)  and  deticiency  in  inhibitioii 
(potential  for  unrestrained  gratifieation  of  primitive  cravings; 
all  of  which  lead  to  sex  ofFense,  crimes  against  persons  ind 
crimes  against  property).  Our  patient's  mother  began  Iiei 
career  as  a  social  dependent  by  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  Ifw 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Albion  where  ate  wu 
committed  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy.  She  did  well  while  then, 
later  married  a  feeble-minded  man  who  has  committed  minot 
crimes  against  property,  is  an  affective  deviate  and  once  attempted 
suicide  while  in  a  tantrum  arising  from  jealous  rage.  (All  of 
which  illustrates  constitutional  deviations  which  determine  inade- 
quate ability  to  pro])prly  react  to  the  difficulties  of  Ufa)  Tbese 
facts  illustrate  the  practical  importance  to  the  State  of  makings 
comprehensive  survey  of  groups  of  individuals  whose  economic 
level  is  low  and  whose  mental  capacity  is  under  suspicion;  in 
removing  to  institutional  life  the  breeders  of  economic  loss  and 
civic  decay  and  in  preventing  for  all  time  the  pollution  of  the 
body  i»litic  by  such  inadequate  strains  of  blood. 

There  are  no  siblings  of  our  patient. 

The  patient. —  Bom  1902,  Oneida  County.  New  York  Stita 
Nothing  much  is  known  of  her  infancy.  She  was  reared  in  the 
hovel-type  of  home  in  which  her  feeblp-minded  mother  lived.  SliE 
developed  into  a  rather  attractive  personality  and  was  spoken  of 
as  a  pretty  girl.  Is  a  maaturbator.  She  was  living  with  ber 
alcoholic  grandmother  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  was  left  alooe 
in  the  bouse,  and  while  thus  unprotected  set  herself  on  fire  and 
scarred  herself  for  life.  She  was  then  removed  by  the  Hiuniine 
Society  and  became  a  dependent  in  the  House  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  Utici  where  she  remained  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
and  was  then  admiltcd  to  the  Symcuse  State  Institution,  There 
she  has  remained  for  the  past  9  years  and  will  require  indefinite 
custodial  care.  Has  been  attempting  2A  school  work  but  at  l" 
years  of  age  can  advance  no  further.  Reads  fairly  well  but  hesi- 
tates and  shows  attention    disorder.     Affective   deviations  aw 
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irlced;  is  troublesome,  variable  in  conduct,  "  erratic,  wilful  and 
^bom.''  Has  a  violent  temper,  "  loves  to  tantalize,"  showa  sex 
ta  of  inliibition  and  would  ha  iinaul'e  in  nuy  fOmiiiimity.  Tlie 
jBBibilitles  for  antisocial  synijitoni-beliuvior  in  her  eiise  seem 
IJUe  uulimited,  especially  in  view  of  her  family  bacbgroimd 
rmeutal  and  social  deviates  and  cuueomitaut  degenerate  envir- 
ment. 

JjCauae  of  meiitai  tieftct.—  Heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit 
Iwcters  from  both  her  father  and  mother,  which  determine 
nntitative  intelligence  defect,  ailective  deviation,  loss  of  inhi- 
|tion  over  primitive  cravings,  which  makea  for  sex  otfeuse  and 
Ernes  against  person  and  property. 

Case  No.  63o  - —  Hale 
innmurij  of  kcrcd'dij: 

SPratemities  5,  individuals  64.  Sex  offenders,  as  shown  time 
Q  time  again,  represent  mental  deviates.  For  the  sake  of 
prily  only  the  immediate  ascendants  are  here  considered, 
vPatertial  ancestors. —  Ko  record.  The  father  of  our  patient  is 
Ik  offender,  consort  of  a  sex-offending  woman. 
ptaienuil  ancestors. —  The  maternal  grandmother  of  our  patient 
■  noted  as  '' jjeculiar,'"  had  a  "had  temper"  (affective  devia- 
fei),  Her  own  father  {maternal  great  gi'andfather  of  our  pa- 
Plt)  was  a  similar  type,  easily  excited  and  very  peculiar.     In 

fall  his  family  are  spoken  of  as  "  all  eccentric."     This  great 
dfather  and   his  consort   had   0   children   of  whom   2   died 
Bng,  2  are  unascertained,  one  was  a  mental  defective  "  crazy 
I  spells";  another  was  quite  "peculiar"  and  the  sixth  was  the 
Ignliar  bad-tempered  woman   noted  previously  as  the  patient's 
llernal  grandmother.     This  tendency  to  show  symptom-behavior 
ftai  eccentric  peculiar  type  runs  through  the  descendants  of  the 
kre   siblings   and   shows   a   recurring   constitutional    deviation 
ely  of  the  affective  and  psychotic  type  of  reaction  although 
titative  intelligence  defect  was  present  and  noted  in  cei-tain 
nduals.     The  maternal  grandmother  who  was  "  peculiar," 
1  a  man  little  known.     Their  one  child  became  the  mother 
mr  patient. 
Parents  and  sihlivf/s  of  pn-t!<!nt.^'  The  mother  of  our  patient 
pried  a  man  by  whom  she  had  one  pregnaQ<7  which  terminated 
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in  a  miscarriage.  This  man  died.  Seven  jears  later  she  had  the 
illegitimate  pregnancy  for  the  patient.  This  woman  is  awkward 
in  gait,  deaf  and  has  always  wandered  from  place  to  place  seek- 
ing work  and  is  thought  to  have  had  many  promiscuoua  illicit 
sex  experiences.  She  is  quite  illiterate  but  says  she  attended 
school  until  she  was  19  years  of  aga  She  is  evidently  little  above 
the  grade  of  imbecile.  The  father  of  our  patient,  the  illicit  con- 
sort of  the  woman  above,  ''  was  not  a  permanent  resident "  of 

.    He  was  spoken  of  by  neighbors  as  "  not  very  brighl 

but  was  not  foolish."  He  was  alcoholic,  ne^'er  seems  to  have 
been  much  of  an  economic  success  and  eventually  drifted  out  of 
sight.     The  patient  had  no  brothers  or  sisters. 

The  patient.—  Born  1903,  New  York  State.  Birth  normal,  no 
instruments.  Xo  convulsions.  Walked  and  began  to  talk  at  15 
months.  He  early  was  diiBcult  to  manage.  His  surroundingg 
were  poor  and  finally  the  Humane  Society  had  hira  removed  from 
this  undesirable  home  and  admitted  to  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Utica,  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  There  it  was 
seen  he  was  mentally  unfit  to  benefit  by  the  training  there  and 
he  was  committed  to  the  Syracuse  State  Instilution. 
Physically  small  for  his  age,  large  head,  projecting  ears  with 
adherent  lobules,  irregular  teeth.  Keeps  hands  in  motion  con- 
stantly. Sight  is  defective;  knows  black  and  white  but  confuses 
colors.  Can  do  errands  when  not  complicated  or  distant.  Has 
difficulty  with  pronouns,  shows  some  echolalia,  talk  is  infantile. 
Knows  only  a  few  letters  of  the  alphabet  an<l  cannot  count  beyond 
0.  Eats  with  fingers,  untidy  in  dress  and  habits.  "  Passionate 
temper"  (affective  deviation).  Amuses  himself  by  talking  to 
the  bears  and  dogs  which  his  visual  imagery  proj^ts  into  bis  sur- 
roundings. 

Physical  age  10  2/12  years.     Mental  age  VT.l 

Physical  age  12  5/12  yeara     Mental  age  V. 

Physical  age  13  4/12  years.     Mental  age  V.2. 

Attention  poor,  judgment  none,  sensitive,  talks  welL  Prc^- 
nosis  poor,  deterioration  probable. 

Catise  of  menial  defect. — -  Owing  to  the  unknown  father  we 
cannot  make  an  analysis  on  the  basis  of  positive  ancestor  findings. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  light  of  previous  findings  that 
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mental  defect,  particularly  when  found  in  the  illegitimate  child 
of  sex-offending  parents  means  that  the  child  has  received  recra- 
,  sive  anit  characters  from  each  parent,  which  determine  quantita- 
Ltive  intelligence  defect,  and  (aa  in  this  patient)  affective  devia- 
ption  particularly  in  the  direction  of  lack  of  inhibition  over  sex 
f  eravings. 

Cases  No.   636  —  Female;   No.   637  —  Female 
Summer  J/  of  heredity: 

Fraternities  5,  individuals  55.  A  mating  whereby  quantitative 
intalligence  defect  mingled  with  intelligence  defect  and  psychotic 
deviation. 

Paternal  ancestors. —  On  the  whole  th^  all  make  a  favorable 
impression.  Moat  of  them  lived  In  Bmall  towns  in  farming  com- 
munities, were  in  moderate  circumstances  and  had  no  antisocial 
iBtord.     Facts  were  withheld  and  our  information  is  not  complete. 

Maternal  ancestors. —  Our  patients'  maternal  great  grandfather 
was  probably  insane  and  died  of  "  softening  of  the  brain."  Of 
Ilia  2  children,  1  was  insane  and  had  delusions  showing  an  abnoi^ 
mal  religions  trend.  The  other  child  lived  to  the  age  of  82.  His 
wife  died  of  "  cancer  and  old  age."  This  couple  were  the  parents 
of  onr  patients'  mother.  They  had  5  children,  4  of  whom  have 
kept  comfortable  homes  in  a  farming  community.  It  seemed  to 
happen  that  the  weakest  member  of  the  father's  side  and  of  the 
mother's  side  met  and  mated  with  disastrous  results  for  their 
descendants. 

Parenla  and  sihlinf/s  of  patient.- —  The  father  was  a  tall,  awk- 
ward man  with  expressionless  eves,  large  cauliflower-shaped  ears 
with  thin  lobules,  hesitating  speech  and  somewhat  deaf.  Tie  could 
road  and  write  but  never  owned  a  farm  of  his  own  and  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  work.  After  marrying  he  moved  from  place  to 
place  and  had  to  bo  supported  by  the  town  in  several  plact^.  No 
affective  deviations,  was  of  good  habits  but  simply  incapable  of 
mpporting  a  familv.  In  Inter  years  after  bis  wife  was  in  the 
State  TTospital  and  bis  children  in  institutions  he  subsisted  as 
handy-man  around  the  homes  of  his  relatives.  He  is  a  low  grade 
momm  tvpe.  The  mother  was  bom  when  her  own  mother  was 
nearly  50  and  her  father  62  years  old.  When  only  6  years  of  age 
11 
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her  family  noticed  she  was  not  making  normal  progrres  mentally 
or  phjBically.  She  made  little  or  no  progress  in  school.  When 
18  years  old,  against  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  she  married  the 
feehie-minded  father  of  our  patients.  She  was  quite  unable  to 
plan  and  manage  a  household,  which  together  with  the  husliand's 
inability  to  earn  a  living  soon  forced  the  family  upon  the  poor 
law  officers  of  the  various  towns  in  which  they  lived  and  it  was 
only  with  the  help  of  the  mother's  family  and  what  they  received 
from  the  town  that  they  were  ahle  to  keep  the  family  together.  Al 
the  age  of  36  she  showed  symptoms  of  a  psychosis.  She  had 
bought  music  boxes  and  other  useless  articles,  became  garrulous, 
talked  of  the  devil  and  developed  delusions  of  persecution  and 
poison  against  her  husband  and  aa  a  reaction  to  these  ideas  made 
an  attempt  to  jump  in  the  canal.  Neglected  her  personal  appear- 
ance and  her  home  had  become  vermin-infested.  On  admission  to 
the  Utica  State  Hospital  she  showed  no  organic  physical  symp- 
toms. Mentally  was  confused,  disoriented  for  time,  memory  defec- 
tive for  both  recent  and  remote  events.  Visual  balIuciaation» 
present.  Deteriorated  rapidly.  Iler  mental  defect  was  recog- 
nized hut  there  had  developed  in  addition  a  distinct  deteriorating 
psychosis  essentially  on  a  basis  of  constitutional  psychopathic 
inferiority. 

The  siblings:  Our  2  patients  had  3  sisters  and  1  brother.  The 
brother  lived  only  a  week;  the  2  sisters  also  died  in  infancy.  The 
remaining  sister  is  physically  attractive  and  mentally  normal  aa 
a  young  adult. 

lEemarks:  The  presence  here  of  a  normal  child  in  ii  fainilv 
having  children  who  are  mentally  abnormal  recalls  the  Menddian 
expectations  of  mating  when  each  parent  is  a  DR  in  the  Men- 
delian  sense,  i.  e.,  each  carrying  certain  traits  of  a  dominaot  D 
type,  and  also  carrying  certain  traits  of  a  recessive  U  type. 
Parents  of  such  a  DR  type  may  in  themselves  appear  as  better 
"  normals  "  when  there  is  in  them  an  excess  of  dominant  typ® 
making  for  normality  of  mental  and  physical  development.  Con- 
versely such  DR  parents  would  make  a  poor  showing  as  "nO^ 
mals  "  when  there  happened  to  be,  as  was  probably  the  case  in  the 
mating  under  discussion,  a  lack  of  dominant  traits  which  ffllife 
the  recessive  traits  relatively  more  prominent.     The  family  show* 
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in  children,  50  per  cent  infant  deaths,  33   1/3  per  cent  mental  I 
defectives  and  16  2/3  per  cent  normal.  I 

The  pa-dents. —  No.    636,   female,    and   No.    637,   female,   arol 
sisters.     The  first  was  born  in  Oneida  Counlj,  the  second  in  Her-  M 
kimer  County,  New  York  State;  No.  636,  female,  in  1891  and  1 
Ko.  637,  female,  in  1889,     No.  636,  female,  has  a  vague  history  I 
of  "  brain  fever  "  at  the  age  of  2  years  associated  with  "  convul-  "I 
sions  "  which  did  not  persist.    At  the  age  of  10  years  was  admitted'  A 
to  the  Syracuse  State  Institution,  discharged  in  8  months,  read- 
mitted 4  years  later.     She  is  active,  but  does  not  articulate  dis- 
tinctly and  can  do  an  errand  only  if  she  has  a  written  note.     Cao 
now  read  a  little,  counts  to  5,  washes  dishes  and  plays  with  dolla.  J 
At  times  gets  upset  and  shows  some  rather  mild  deviations  in  the  I 
affective  field.  I 

Physical  age  23  years.     Mental  age  VII.2.  I 

Physical  age  26  years.     Mental  age  VII.3.  I 

No.  637,  female.     She  was  not  considered  feeble-minded  by  ber^ 
parents,   which   incidentally  illustrates  the  difficulti,'   the   public  J 
teperiences  in  grasping  the  real  meaning  of  mental  defect.     Shff  J 
showed  some  of  the  physical  stigmata  one  has  learned  fo  expect  in  1 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  which  is  summarized  as  a  whole  in  s  ] 
general   physical  unattractiveness,    a  loss  of  clean   cut  physical   I 
design  so  to  speak,  and  a  lark  of  clean  cut  physical  agility  and    1 
grace  of  movement.     So  much  is  (his  so  that  when  one  meets  an   ] 
nnnsually  attractive  physical  development  in  a  mental  defective 
one  should  look  at  the  case  in  the  light  of  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.     Our  patient  here  had  very  irregular  teeth,  flat  noae 
with  projecting  nostrils,  high  palate  but  very  pood  hair. 

Unit  traits  for  hair  growth,  length,  degree  of  flatneaa,  I 
color,  et  cetera,  are  transmitted  as  distinct  heritable  unit  char-  ' 
and  the  hair  of  this  patient  illustrates  that  organ  normality 
weakness  on  the  developmental  side  depends  upon  the 
ition  and  transmission  from  ancestors  of  quite  definite, 
leparable.  unit  characters  all  of  which  in  their  entirety  determine 
the  particular  structure,  developmental  progress  and  ultimate 
fnnctioning  ability  of  the  personality  and  thus  determines  frymp- 
tom-behavior  and  ultimately  the  social  conduct  valuation  of  the 
individual.     This  we  have  tried  fo  demonstrate  in  the  analysis  of 
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In  the  case  of  No.  ti37,  female,  mental  exauuDation  stowed; 

Physieal  nge  H  ycais.     Mental  age  IX     yeara. 

Physical  age  17  years.     Mental  age  IX.3  years. 

Physical  age  18  years.     Mental  age  IX.3  year& 

She  has  reaeheil  the  limit  of  her  mental  developmeot     She  ii 
"  a  child  in  mind  but  of  adnlt  growth  of  body.    She  U  rather  goud- 
oaturedf  plays  with  toys  and  does  not  show  as  much  affectiTe 
deviation  as  her  sister. 

Cause    of   menial    defeei. —  Frtsu    both    father    and 
heritable  groups  of  recessive  unit   characters   which 
quantitative   intelligeace  defect,  also  aooie  recessive   nnit  ^ar- 
acters  whieh  detennine  a^ctive  deviation  and  lack  of  inhibitisB. 

Repobt  ox  Focbtekx  Cases  of  Mestai.  Defbct,  Rssnttiin 
OP  OxEnu  CorsTT.  Cared  fok  at  tub  Xew  Tobk  Stat* 
CusTODiAi.  AsTLoi  pos  Feeble-Mx^ded  Womss.  Kkwaek, 
N.  T.* 

Cwp  and  Field  Work-  &y  Inrestigaior  Evelyn  H.  EU'S 
Summaries    and    analyses   made   by    C.    L.    Carlisle,    M.    D., 
Director. 

The  orijpnal  records  of  these  cases  are  filed  in  die  office  a£  the 
Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation.  State  Board  of  Chantaai, 
Albany,  X.  Y. 

The  patients  segregated  in  this  inatitirticM  present  no  vm^ul 
findings  iu  a  p^rdw-patbokigical  seaaeL  The  MM^aiytis  oi  Aa 
heritable  unit  rfaararters  which  are  diac^nible  in  the  makeup  «f 
t3tA  personality  discloses  eesentiaUy  the  sane  traits  shows  pn- 
nouah-  in  the  Rome  and  Syracvae  caaea.  It  seents  fairbr  dnr 
tint  we  may  kigi<«lty  separate  saeh  tmit  AaiMetwt  traits  a«  nahe 
lor  quantitative  iateUi^eoce  defect  aad  sffeetnv  Jwiatiaa. 
QaaatitaLin  iateUifiniee  Jefwl  wfeiiiag  to  ^  level  of  «apw^ 
for  aisueiatiati  ideatkai.  tai  ^  aSeet "  Ttterriag  to  the  dymaaaie 
drivic^  pow«r  whidi.  whether  m  great  or  aBall  4qgi«e  ace^ 
TUs  is  dM  wiD-«»dB^  so  M  apea^ 
t  Aiafcag  ability  tale  eoactnetne  pawV 
tmwBtamflaAmm,  WhmAeteeacirta.  fcriatiaat'iaaiBlfceafce- 
tive  »MpjaiiB<  ef  alt  iataBeelaal  tife^  we  aae  H  iip»|Kf.|  ia 
ftihhtTMt  which  iiMwma  laek  of  i 
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other  words  loss  of  balance  between  the  ideas  which  comprise  all 
"  tbinkiug  "  iind  the  driving  power  which  changes  our  Ihinking 
into  doing."  We  see  this  condition  spoken  of  as  lack  of  inhibition 
(control)  of  primitive  cravings:  sex  longings,  self-preservation, 
hunger  and  the  like.  For  these  reasons  this  analysis  attempts  to 
point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  recognizing  and  differentiating 
quantitative  intelligence  capacity  as  representing  the  ideational 
possibilities  and  the  affective  component  which  represents  the  pos- 
sibilities of  transforming  ideation  into  the  "  doing  "  of  the  things 
we  *'  think  "  about.  These  two  fields  constitute  mental  activity 
as  a  whole.  Mental  activity  is  the  final  answer  as  to  the  reason 
for  our  physical  existence  and  our  physical  existence  as  a  whole  is 
expressed  to  the  world  in  our  individual  symptom-behavior.  If 
there  is  a  weak  link  in  the  chain,  the  whole  is  weak.  Now  the 
layman  has  long  recognized  affective  deviations,  calling  them  pas- 
sionate temper,  instability,  tantrums,  ugly  disposition,  lust  and 
criminal  tendencies,  particularly  the  more  ugly  crimes  against 
property  and  person,  but  it  has  remained  for  these  later  years  to 
properly  catalogue  and  label  such  conduct.  It  is  hy  bringing  the 
findings  of  practical  psychology  into  ever>--day  life  and  every-day 
needs  that  we  appreciate  its  intense  common  sense  value. 

The  caitse  of  these  defects  in  intelligence  capacity  and  ita 
affective  component  is  believed  to  lie  in  the  findings  of  the  analyses 
previously  given.  To  heritable  factora  depending  upon  recessive 
unit  characters  trauMmittetl  from  ancestors  are  added  pre-natal 
factors  affecting  the  child  through  uterine  environment  au<l  inci- 
dental maternal  disordei-s;  and  post-natal  factors  affecting  the 
child  as  a  separate  entity  in  a  world  of  realitj-,  such  factors  con- 
Btituting  all  those  things  with  which  the  physical  self  has  to  con- 
tend, from  those  purely  psychit^  to  those  biological,  frtmi  "  mental 
shock  "  to  invasion  by  "  germs."  Even  here  innate  normality 
tuised  on  adequate  development  plays  a  great  and  jwwerful  role. 
Those  who  succumb  easily  and  early  are  those  having  open  specific 
avfjnues  which  make  for  lack  of  adequate  defense.  They  are  the 
ones  who  show  hick  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion,  lack  of 
resistance  to  psychic  shocks  and  lack  of  ability  for  adequate  organ 
functioning  which  leads  to  all  sorts  of  deviations  in  symptom- 
brfiavior.     We  have  been  reviewing  the  cnuses  of  the  types  of 
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!iyiit|itim-lK>havior  comiiionl.y  spcdteu  of  aa  due  to  feeble-minded- 
iitwK.  Ill  llio  riiat^a  iJit'vioualy  given  we  liave  seen  the  genetic  fa^ 
tom  fur  tlio  patient's  disorder  traced  to  biological  and  ethnologi- 
t'ul  fiiidinga  in  uiiccslurH,  Tbe  study  was  arranged  essentially  as 
a  biological  problem.  For  the  upr^vose  of  presenting  this  type  of 
symptoin-btJinvior  iiioi-e  iu  au  economic  light,  the  14  Oneida 
(\>uuty  rM»««  of  mental  defect  wired  for  nl  Newark  are  shown 
tia  ft^lows : 

Cask  No.  600  —  Fta. 
Summan/  of  htrretlity  ohJ  eeonomie  slatus  of  mlf  and  reJaiives: 

/'(tffnui/  itnmforv. —  Uuknown.     They  are  said  to  httva^ 
I  ndiaiu. 

Mttrmal  •Ncecforc — Unknown. 

PmwtmU  mttd  sMinps  of  patient. —  Hip  tmlha  is  stated  I 
haon  an   Imltau  ami  difd  after  cooditioas  indieati^  i 
'IV)  motlwr  ta  said  to  have  been  forced  to  nanr  diis  ■ 
iaM«M»  «if  bcr  own  motlier.     After  the  paticBt's  hoA  i 
km  and  ia  aaM  to  haTe  rNnanicd  twictt.    No  i 
Mfs.    TW  paltmt  had  b»  WoltHn  or  anlaa. 

T%9  pmtimL—  Bom  in  N'<w  Totfc  SlM»  in  1076^    At  a  eai>r 
*  Wind  «nt  **  a^d  raa  awap  fiar  hr  9«n  tnnliei.liii.    Al 


iJaiives: 

4 

hdbiU    I 


>al<aatk> 

:Am>  t-aaMfiil  .V^dv  m  Juwk  ••  •  <k>  ^ 

t^t^mam 

><K»  iaar  «.  ISSl.  a  UMI  i(  am 

•MaaMilad 

<M««(U  <naba«k  IMlt  S«4  a 

■d>:8Stxik 

•art  aMl^  a(  tt  *»  « iba  ta 

*aa>aa*te 

ymrmitm^ 

MK<I>«I>  «.$».» 

■ '■■■""J  «r  ■•"•*  •"  ««^ 

'  ^^^W^W 
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Maternal  ancestors. —  The  mother  and  father  of  the  patient  are 
described  later.  The  patient's  mother's  father  and  mother  were 
bom  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago;  both  were  dependents  in  the 
Oneida  County  Almshouse;  one  maternal  uncle  also  a  dependent 
in  the  same  almshouse ;  one  maternal  uncle  was  also  a  dependent 
in  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse  and  also  a  patient  in  the  Utica 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Parents  and  siblings  of  patient. —  The  father  of  our  patient 
was  a  sex  offender  concerning  whom  little  more  is  known.  He 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the  patient  and  did  not  support  her. 
The  mother  was  a  feeble-minded  sex  offender  who  was  a  depend- 
ent in  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse  as  a  "  destitute "  person. 
She  had  no  education,  was  of  "  bad  habits,  able  to  work,"  but 
accepted  indoor  poor  relief.  The  patient  had  no  brothers  or 
sisters. 

The  patient. —  Bom  1883,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Early  his- 
tory little  known.  Showed  no  marked  physical  stigmata.  As  she 
grew  up  she  wandered  around  from  place  to  place  and  has  had 
illegitimate  pregnancies.  At  15  years  of  age  she  was  a 
dependent  in  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse,  ill^timately  preg- 
nant. This  child  was  bom  dead.  Five  months  after  her  admis- 
sion to  the  Almshouse  she  was  committed  to  the  State  Custodial 
Asyhun  at  Xewark  where  she  helped  in  the  kitchen  but  could 
work  only  under  close  supervision,  was  not  truthful,  and  showed 
marked  tendency  to  rather  grandiose  fabrication  in  rdating  her 
family  history.  Binet-Goddard  1911  mental  test  disclosed  a  IX 
year  mental  leveL  She  died  after  16  years  and  7  mcmths  resi- 
dence, which  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  $3.29  per  week  indicates  that 
the  State  paid  $2,829.40  for  the  support  of  this,  the  feeble-minded 
child  of  sex-offending  parents  both  of  whom  were  capable  of  trans- 
mitting recessive  unit  characters  which  determine  quantitative 
intelligence  defect  and  affective  deviation  in  their  children- 

Case  Xo.  G02  —  Female 

Summary  of  heredity  and  economic  status  of  s^lf  and  relatives: 
Paternal  ancestors. —  Paternal   relatives  unascertained. 
Maternal  ancestors. —  Maternal  ^andfather  of  patient  an  alco- 
holic.   His  wife'g  reconl  i.*  unknowu.     Other?  una; 
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syroptoii-beliavior  commonly 
aasB.  In  the  caaea  previous!; 
tors  for  the  patient's  disordf 
cal  findings  in  niieeators.  T 
a.  biological  problem.  For  tl 
symptom-behavior  more  in 
County  caeea  of  mental  def 
as  follows : 

Case  No 
Summary  of  heredity  and  ec< 

Paternal  ancestors. —  Fnl 
Indians. 

Matfrnal  ancestors. —  Unl 

Parcvli  and  sibNnijs  of  pt 
Iteen  un  Indian  and  died 
The  mother  is  said  to  have  I 
instance  of  her  own  niothei 
him  and  is  said  to  have  renit 
able„     The  patient  had  no  h 

The  patient. —  Born  in  N 
age  was  "  Iwund  out  "  and  i 
14  years  became  an  inmate  ( 
ferred  to  an  alinahonse  whei 
where  she  remained  fifteen  i 
State  Custodial  Asylum  at 
She  has  l>een  eonlinuoualy  d 
since  June  4,  1881,  a  total  0 
years  of  5iJ  weeks  each  totals 
eo3t  weekly  of  S3.2SI  as  shtH 
for  191G,  including  the  val' 
sumed.  totals  iS3.838.36. 

Case  Nc 
Sumntanj  of  heredity  and  t 

Paternal  ancestors  — 
are  a  number  of  indtvidui 
Oneida  County  whose  i 
nectcd  with  the  patiei 
high   iiercentagc!  of  i 
temper. 
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syrapton-behavioi'  commonly  spoken  of  as  due  to  feeblf^miuded- 
aosB.  In  tile  cases  previously  given  we  have  seen  ihe  genetic  fac- 
lore  for  the  patient's  disorder  traced  to  biological  and  elhnolc^- 
i-al  Endings  in  ancestora.  The  study  was  arranged  essentially  a." 
a  biological  problem.  For  the  uprpose  of  presenting  this  type  of 
symptom-behavior  moro  in  an  economic  light,  the  14  Oneida 
County  cases  of  mental  defect  pared  for  at  Newark  are  shown 
as  follows : 

Case  No.  600  —  Female. 
Sumttiary  of  heredity  and  ecmiomic  stattis  of  self  and  relaUves: 

Paternal  ancestors. —  Unknown.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
Indians. 

Maternal  ancestors.—  Unknowni. 

Parents  and  sihlinf/s  of  patietit. —  The  father  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  Indian  and  died  after  conditions  indicating  eixcesses. 
The  mother  is  said  to  have  been  forced  to  marry  this  man  at  the 
Instance  of  her  owm  mother.  After  the  patient's  birth  she  left 
him  and  is  said  to  have  remarried  twice.  No  details  were  obtaia- 
.ible.     The  patient  hRd  no  brothers  or  sisters. 

Th(^  patient.- — Born  in  New  York  State  in  187(5.  At  an  early 
age  was  "  bound  out  "  and  ran  away  for  her  own  protection.  At 
14  years  became  an  inmate  of  an  industrial  home,  was  soon  frai* 
ferred  to  an  almshouse  whence  she  was  removed  to  a  "  Shelter," 
where  she  remained  fifteen  months  and  was  then  admitted  to  the 
Htate  CustodinI  Asylum  at  Newark  as  a  case  of  mental  defect 
She  has  l»en  continuously  a  dependent  and  social  loss  tu  society 
since  June  4,  1881.  a  total  of  seventeen  years  to  date.  Spvpnfpen 
years  of  52  weeks  each  totals  884  weeks ;  884  weeks  at  ^i  ;  ',: 

cost  weekly  of  $3.29  as  shown  hy  the  records  for  thi^  " 
(or  1910,  including  the  value  nf  home  and  farm  prodiic; 
snmrd.  totals  $3,838.30. 

C.\3F.  No.  001  —  Female 
Sinnvmry  of  heredity  and  economic  status  of 

Paternal  aiiccstors. —  Details  could  nr* 
are  a  number  of  individuals  by 
Oneida  County  nhose  rctalioadii^ 
nectcd  with  the  patient's  fatfafr 
high   percenlago  of  almsho) 
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Parents  and  siblings  of  patient. —  The  father  was  ; 
minded  man,  alcoholic,  sensual,  and  indolent.  He  had  public 
relief  for  many  years  and  finally  died  in  the  Oneida  Coimty 
Almshouse.  The  mother  had  no  education,  was  alcoholic  and 
sensual.  Years  ago  was  a  dependent  in  the  Oneida  County  Alms- 
house and  was  later  discharged  (date  not  recorded).  Sixteen 
years  later  was  again  a  resident  of  the  Oneida  County  Almahoose 
on  the  grounds  of  "  alcoholism  and  debauchery,"  and  finally  died 
there.  They  had  3  children;  one  died  in  infancy,  one  a  feeble- 
minded boy  who  was  admitted  to  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse 
at  the  age  of  15  years.  Later  he  did  odd  jobs  around  a  saloon  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  butt  of  his  companions  as  he  thought  he 
had  run  for  Govpnior  and  Mayor.  Just  now  he  is  afraid  to  go  to 
town  "  as  he  will  get  drafted  and  have  to  go  to  war."  The  other 
child  died  iu  infancy,  cause  unknown.  The  third  child  was  the 
patient. 

The  patient. —  Bom  in  1861,  Oneida  County,  New  York  State. 
She  was  for  two  years  a  dependent  in  the  Oneida  County  Alms- 
house. She  remained  illiterate  and  was  finally  committed  to  the 
Stale  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark  as  she  was  "'  simple-minded 
and  homeless."  She  showed  uo  marked  affective  deviations,  was 
good-tempered  and  obedient,  and  careji  for  children.  At  the  age 
of  53  was  discharged  to  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse  where  she 
made  her  home,  earning  some  money  by  assisting  outsiders  in 
rough  housework.  She  is  apparently  of  the  benign  type  of  mental 
defect.  She  has  been  essentially  dependent  for  the  whole  57  years 
of  her  life.  The  cause  of  the  conomic  failure  being  the  mental 
defect  which  was  undoubtedly  of  hereditary  ori^n. 


Case  No.  603  —  Female 
Summary  of  heredity  and  economic  stattis  of  self  and  relatives: 

Paternal  ancestors. —  Unknown,  as  the  father  of  the  patient 
was  alcoholic,  concerning  whose  antecedents  nothing  is  Iniown. 

Matunial  ancestors. —  Unknown. 

Parents  and  si.hlings  of  patient.—  The  father  was  "  a  miserable 
dmnkard."  He  was  never  an  economic  success  and  has  never 
paid  any  attention  to  the  pationt.  The  mother  was  quite  attract- 
ive physically  In  her  youth  but  from  her  general  historj-  must  b** 
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eonffldered  as  a  case  of  mental  defect  with  inhibitory  lack  over 
sex  cravings.  The  drunken  father  of  the  patient  was  this  woman's 
first  hasband.  He  died  and  she  went  to  live  with  another  man 
without  the  formality  of  marriage.  Her  economic  status  is  very 
low;  they  live  in  a  hovel.  She  has  since  borne  two  illegitimate 
children  by  this  illicit  consort.  The  couple  seemed  engrossed  lu 
sex  activities  and  their  home  has  a  bad  reputation,  the  man  in 
addition  having  a  jail  record  for  shooting  another  "depraved" 
individual,  who  was  paying  attention  to  his  "  wife."  The  patient 
has  no  living  brothers  or  sisters.  Her  mother  had  several  preg- 
nancies by  the  patient's  father,  but  no  living  births.  After  the 
mother  began  her  illicit  relations  with  her  second  ''  husband  " 
she  had  two  illegitimate  children,  both  girls,  who  grew  up  into 
sex  offenders.  One  of  these  was  never  able  to  make  any  progress 
in  school  and  is  known  to  be  feebleminded.  The  other  giri  is 
undoubtedly  a  mental  defective  and  has  had  illicit  relations  with 
men,  and  at  last  account  was  about  to  marry  a  man  of  low  intelli- 
gence, probably  feeble-minded. 

The  patient — Bom  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  State,  in 
1884.  Is  physically  unattractive,  hearing  poor,  articulation  poor. 
No  marked  affective  deviations.  She  reached  about  second  grade 
in  school  work,  reads  and  writes  a  little,  but  mental  tests  show  a 
mental  level  of  VIII  years  when  at  the  physical  age  of  28  years. 
She  had  an  illegitimate  child  bom  dead.  Now  she  works  a  little 
in  the  institution  laundry,  cannot  tell  time,  and  does  not  know 
the  day,  month,  or  year.  Is  unable  to  comprehend  complicated 
matters  and  is  mentally  unfitted  to  properly  care  for  herself  or  to 
earn  her  living.  She  was  admitted  to  the  Newark  State  Custodial 
Asylum  in  October  1903,  and  has  been  a  resident  there  for  14 
years  and  8  months,  or  760  weeks,  which  at  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance shown  by  the  institution  report  for  1916  would  mean  that 
this  case  of  mental  defect  has  so  far  cost  the  State  $2,500.40.  The 
cause  of  the  mental  defect  in  this  case  is  found  in  the  heritable 
recessive  unit  characters  derived  from  parents  and  ancestors 
which  determine  defect  in  intelligence  capacity,  affective  stability, 
and  proper  inhibition  over  primitive  sex  cravings. 
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Casb  No.  604  —  Fsvaub 

Sximmary  of  heredity  and  eeonomie  dolus  of  self  and  reXaiives: 

Case  604  is  the  feeUe-minded  sister  of  Case  619,  male  (a  bc^), 
and  Case  620,  female  (a  girl),  patieats  in  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution.  Case  604,  female  is  described  under  the  sibling 
(brothers  and  sisters)  of  Cases  619,  male  and  620,  female,  under 
the  Syracuse  State  Institution  list  of  cases,  which  see. 

The  economic  status  of  this  family  is  poor;  their  influence  in 
society  for  crime,  sex  offense,  epilepsy,  alcoholism,  insanity,  and 
f  eeble-mindedness  is  appalling.  They  indicate  the  absolute  need 
or  removing  such  **  carriers  "  of  economic  and  social  decay  from 
the  midst  of  our  daily  life  and  sequestrating  the  defective  indi- 
viduals so  that  reproduction  will  be  preduded.  The  cause  of  the 
mental  defect  as  found  in  this  family  is  heritable  recessive  unit 
characters  which  determine  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental 
side  and  shows  itself  as  mental  defect,  and  constitutional  deviar 
tions  potential  for  insanity,  epilepsy  and  alcoholism;  conduct  is 
thus  determined  of  antisocial  and  dependent  types. 

Case  604,  female,  was  admitted  to  the  Newark  State  Custodial 
Asylum  over  5  years  ago  and  at  the  modest  rate  of  $3.29  per 
week  has  already  cost  the  State  $881.72,  with  15  more  years  of 
sequestration  to  come  before  she  will  be  over  the  reproductive  age. 

Just  what  such  a  family  can  do  to  fill  our  jails,  almshouses  and 
State  institutions  for  mental  deviates  is  realized  when  we  count 
the  individuals: 

Thirteen  known  as  feeble-minded,  many  of  whom  were  known 
sex  offenders. 

Two  notorious  female  sex  offenders  not  grossly  feeble-minded. 

One  individual  sentenced  to  jail. 

One  individual  sentenced  to  a  reformatory. 

One  criminal  not  convicted. 

One  insane,  previously  an  almshouse  dependent. 

One  insane  and  tubercular.  Both  of  these  being  cared  for  in 
State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

One  woman  rumored  to  have  been  murdered  by  her  husband. 

_      • 

The  sex  relations  of  one  woman  were  so  promiscuous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  just  who  are  the  fathers  of  14  children,  4  of 
whom  were  institution  dependents  and  when  these  strains  of 
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heredity  come  forth  in  the  next  generation  we  find  7  out  of  14 
individuals  showing  mental  deviations  and  dependent  or  anti- 
social symptom-behavior. 

Case  No.  605  —  Female 
Summary  of  heredity  and  economic  statics  of  self  and  relatives: 

Paternal  ancestors. —  Unknown. 

Maternal  ancestors. —  Unknown. 

Parents  of  patient. — Our  patient,  having  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  society  by  arriving  at  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse 
with  a  newly  bom  illegitimate  child  in  her  arms,  was  herself  an 
ill^timate  child.  All  we  can  say  is  that  her  parents  were  sex 
offenders  and  review  the  known  feeble-mindedness  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  such  cases  seen  in  our  investigations. 

The  patient. —  Bom  in  1865.  She  was  reared  in  an  orphan 
aslyura  and  later  taken  out  to  board  by  a  farmer.  She  had  a 
partial  common  school  education  but  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
her  work  and  was  stated  to  have  had  "  bad  habits."  Her  illegiti- 
mate child  was  bom  when  she  was  about  18  years  old.  She  was 
placed  in  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  soon  after  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum  as  she  grew  older. 
She  has  been  a  dependent  on  State  care  since  the  summer  of  1886, 
almost  exactly  1,720  weeks  to  the  date  of  this  writing.  At  the  rate 
of  $3.29  per  week  her  maintenance  has  cost  the  State  $5,658.80. 
She  will  require  care  and  segregation  for  life  as  she  is  unable  to 
properly  look  after  herself  or  her  affairs. 

Case  No.  606  —  Female 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Paternal  ancestors. —  Unknown. 

Maternal  ancestors. —  Unknown. 

Parents  and  siblings  of  patient, —  The  records  show  merely 
the  names  of  the  parents  and  nothing  is  known  concerning  them. 
The  patient  was  an  institution  inmate  from  youth  but  the  records 
kept  by  the  institutions  did  no  furnish  any  clue  for  our  invosi- 
gators.    No  brothers  or  sisters  are  known. 

The  patient. —  Bom  1889,  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  State. 
Just  what  her  -early  surroundings  were  is  unknown.  At  about  the 
age  of  3  years  she  was  taken  from  her  parents'  homo  and  removed 
to  an  institution  in  Syracuse  where  she  remained  10  years  and 
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then  seems  to  have  be«n  a  resident  of  the  cit^'  of  Rome  for  s  aknt 
lime  previous  to  her  commitment  to  Xewark  State  Cusloiiial  Act- 
luiii  in  1903,  when  she  wne  14  years  of  age.  Her  general  phvsiul 
health  has  always  been  good;  had  no  commlsionit  and  developed 
into  a  rather  attractive  persoualitr.  Is  said  to  have  had  chom 
affecting  the  arms  while  a  school  girL  She  is  rather  good-natured 
lUid  obedient  but  shows  great  lack  of  inhibition  over  sex  eTATJaff 
and  when  opportunity  offers  gives  herself  up  to  sex  indolgeace. 
She  "  cannot  control  herself  when  with  men  and  bovs,  soliciting 
quite  openly." 

She  haa  l>een  a  dependent  in  the  Xewark  State  Custodial  A^- 
lum  for  over  fifteen  years  and  will  require  indefinite  custodial 
uarc  as  slie  is  a  menace  to  society  from  the  standpoint  of  probaUe 
illegitimacy  and  cxirrupting  public  morals.  She  would  be  classed 
liy  the  older  psychologists  as  a  '"  moral  imbecile."  which  she  is  in 
fact,  but  it  is  better  to  think  of  such  cases  as  representing  special 
forms  of  mental  defect  which  can  be  explained  in  the  light  of 
having  been  determined  in  the  process  of  personality  formation 
by  the  presence  of  certain  definite  heritable  recessive  unit  charac- 
ters. In  this  patient  the  specific  unit  characters  which  lieterminc 
adequate  control  or  inhibition  over  primitive  sex  cravings  were 
the  ones,  the  absence  of  which  jiroduced  the  symptom-behavior 
that  might  be  called  "  moral  imbec'ility."  Xaturally  the  unit 
characters  responsible  for  this  sex  iuhibiliou  were  not  the  only 
unit  characters  of  a  recessive  type  in  her  make-up  a^  a  whole, 
there  being  present  also  those  which  determine  quantitative  intel- 
ligence defect  (organ  weakness  on  the  development  side  for  brain 
and  cord) ;  and  wc  see  not  only  physical  stigmata  and  physical 
defect  with  partial  ufunction  but  also  disorders  of  function 
(chorea  in  this  case). 

From  the  economic  stuudpoint  the  case  is  interesting  as  a 
breeder  of  Bex  offenders  through  her  power  to  transmit  recessive 
unit  characters  which  make  for  lack  of  sex  control  in  personality. 
What  such  a  ponton  could  accomplish  in  harm  to  the  State  is 
almost  incalculable.  The  unchecked  matings  of  such  types  threaten 
the  foundations  of  church  and  stala  The  cost  of  this  one  sex 
offender  has  now  amounted  to  10  years'  residence  in  a  home  for 
f^rls.  which  at  the  per  capita  rate  for  1916  would  have  ooat  the 
public  $1,4'»().     She  has  l>cen  a  dcpciideut  in  the  Xewark  State 
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'Custodial  Asylum  for  the  past  15  years  or  780  weeks,  which  iit 
the  rate  of  $3.29  mates  the  cost  of  this  one  mental  defective 
$2,566.20.  She  has  been  a  social  liability  since  her  birth  in  1889. 
She  haa  as  a  mental  defective  already  cost  society  $4,016.00  in 
direct  maintenance  costs  but  the  indirect  cost  of  such  cases  through 
incidental  conduct  of  self  and  relatives  is  almost  incalculable. 
Let  us  place  such  cases  where  they  will  be  made  happy,  where 
they  may  be  trained  to  return  some  value  in  industrial  ways,  bat 
let  us  not  permit  them  to  further  contaminate  the  virile  blood  of 
the  State  which  must  be  kept  unsullied  if  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  constructive  social  efforts  are  to  be  preserved. 

Case   No.    607  —  Female 
Summary  of  heredity: 

Paiemal  ancestors. — ^Vll  uoiimil  so  far  as  ascertained. 

Maternal  aHces^ora.^  Maternal  grandfather  of  the  patient  dis- 
appeared in  the  Civil  War.  The  maternal  grandmother  developed 
a  rather  marked  type  of  mental  and  physical  senile  deterioration 
and  became  helpless.  This  woman's  sister  also  showed  the  same 
tendency  to  marked  senile  deterioration  (organ  weakness  on  the 
developmental  side,  with  early  and  marked  regressive  changes  due 
to  lack  of  resistence  to  stress).  The  other  members  on  the  mater- 
nal side  are  unascertained. 

Parents  and  sihiinga  of  patient. —  The  patient's  father  died  of 
arterio-Bclerosis.  Said  to  be  temperate  in  habits.  Fair  normal. 
The  patient's  mother  is  an  "  intelligent,  respectable  elderly 
Woman;"  her  modest  home  is  well-kept.  She  seems  a  fair  normal. 
Claims  ehe  was  frightened  by  an  alcoholic  when  pregnant  for  the 
patient  and  attributes  the  child's  mental  defect  to  this  incident. 

The  patient  had  8  siblings,  there  being  3  sisters  and  5  brothers. 
One  girl  died  at  1  year  of  "  whooping  cough;"  one  girl  died  at  4 
tuonthB  of  "  whooping  cough ;"  one  died  at  one  year  and  seven 
tnonths  of  "water  on  the  brain  or  meningitis."  Of  the  brothers: 
one  died  at  3  months  of  "  intussusception;"  one  died  at  1  year  and 
&  months  of  "'  cholera  infantum."  Had  convulsions.  All  of  these 
children  were  so  young  at  the  lime  of  death  that  nothing  can  be 
iBcertained  as  to  their  mental  status.  The  fact  that  brain  disorder, 
with  convulsions,  occurred  in  one  case  is  to  be  noted,  and  the 
bility  of  actual  brain  defect  or  disorder  in  the  siblings  cannot 
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be  dismissed.  Three  other  brothers  reached  adult  age,  made  theii 
school  grades,  and  were  later  of  economic  value  in  their  ewn- 
munities. 

The  patient. —  Born  1874  in  Oneida  County,  New  York.  She 
early  showed  defect  and  "  is  said  to  have  had  infantile  paralysis." 
Walked  by  the  aid  of  chairs  and  talked  when  four  years  old.  Had 
'  a  limp  and  a  totter."  She  appears  to  hare  had  a  paiti&l  paraly- 
jiia  of  the  thigh  when  young,  but  in  later  years  both  le^  were 
spastic  and  both  knee  jerks  ex^gerated.  She  gradually  leampd 
to  talk  a  little.  She  developed  one  convulsion  during  whooping 
wugh  but  remained  simple  and  childish.  She  "  talked  to  herself 
and  made  motions  "  but  could  do  simple  errands  inside  a  room, 
wash  herself  and  assist  with  the  housework  in  little  things. 

The  ease  was  considered  congenital  by  her  own  family  but  the 
presence  of  muscle  disorders  with  spasticity  and  exaggerated  knee 
jerks  point  to  the  possibility  of  an  organic  crippling  disorder  of 
the  nervous  sy^em  which  has  been  superimposed  upon  the  original 
brain  defect.  The  actual  fact  of  congraiital  defect  existing  pri- 
mary to  the  ac<)uired  defect  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  strong 
probability  in  most  '•ascs  as  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  majority  of  cases  showing  birth  palsies  which  subeetpiently 
are  seen  as  eases  of  mental  defect.  In  many  such  cases  the 
acquired  brain  injury  (brain  hemorrage  and  subsequent  paralysis) 
is  only  a  contributory  factor  for  further  mental  defect ;  the  mental 
defect  per  se  being  due  to  an  oi^an  weukness  oo  the  devriopment 
aide,  the  heritage  of  specific,  reeessive,  unit  characters  trans- 
mitted from  ancestors.  This  patient  became  an  economic  loss  and 
aoeial  depmdent  when  10  rears  of  age  when  she  enteivd  the 
STntcnae  State  Institution  where  she  ronained  for  23  years  and 
tbeo  was  transferred  to  the  Newark  Slate  Custodial  A.'SThna. 
She  has  been  supported  by  the  State  34  years.  At  a  cost  nf  M-M 
per  week  this  means  ?.i.S16-T2.  If  she  had  be^i  of  coiislrt»e»ire 
value  her  wages  at  45  a  week  for  the  period  would  have  amoun'ed 
to  $8,840.  Considering  the  Ittss  in  wages  and  the  eost  in  mainte- 
■uiee  sbe  has  been  a  social  liabtlitr  to  tfae  extent  of  $14,656.73. 

C-iSE  Xo.  608  —  FEitAts 
•immmarif  of  hemiity: 

Pstfnul  ancMiors. —  Little  is  known  bnt  many  are  spoken  of  ac 
**  queeir  "  and  as  "  nerer  the  same  two  daj^  in  socceasion,"    Tie 
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deecendants  of  the  patient's  father  by  another  marriage  arei 
described  uiider  the  siblings  of  the  patient. 

Matermil  ancestors.— Many  are  "respectable"  raembers  of  J 
their  community.  One  maternal  eousiu  of  the  patient  is  feeblo-- 
miniied  and  obtained  hia  wife  by  advertising  for  one.  One  mater-  I 
nal  uncle  was  insane.  He  developed  a  psychosis  after  a  love 
affair,  lived  wild  in  the  woods,  made  a  partial  recovery  but  was 
ne\'er  considered  "  just  right."  The  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
patient  was  an  alcoholic  who  always  carried  his  bottle  of  "  apple- 
jack "  to  work.  The  others  are  largely  unknown  so  far  as  details 
as  to  mentality  are  eoncemed. 

Parents  and  siblings  of  patient. —  The  father  showed  no  odd 
conduct  or  abnormal  symptom-behavior.  The  mother  was  a  "  good 
woman  "  who  showed  no  marked  defects.  She  was  tuberculona 
and  died  18  days  after  childbirth.  She  had  three  children  includ- 
ing the  patient. 

One  brother  of  tiie  patient  seems  a  fair  normal  and  makes  a 
decent  living.  One  sister  is  noted  as  '■  peculiar.''  She  married 
a  "  disreputable  character  "  from  whom  she  separated.  She  had 
illbili^  as  a  seamstress  and  makes  a  modest  living  but  is  not 
'Wholly  independent  as  she  lives  with  one  of  her  relatives.  When 
.tiie  patient's  father  married  a  second  time  five  children  were  bom 
■who  are  the  half-sibs  of  the  patient.  One  boy  is  normal  and  proa- 
peroQS.  One  slater  is  "peculiar"  and  does  not  get  along  well 
.'With  her  husband.  Another  sister  is  "  most  peculiar '"  and  ''  unde- 
pendable."  Another  sister  ia  an  invalid  dependent  due  to  tubercu- 
'tosia     One  boy  is  normal  and  a  good  worker. 

The  patient. —  Born  1869  iu  Oneida  County,  New  York.  She 
■has  had  a  few  epileptic  convulsions  which  b^an  when  she  was  a 
yoaag  girl.  As  a  young  child  she  seems  to  have  developed  well 
physically,  walked  at  13  months,  talked  at  the  usual  age,  and  was 
capable  of  learning  manual  things.  Was  obedient  hut  at  times 
irritable.  At  the  early  age  of  eight  years  she  showed  sex  proclivi- 
ties and  had  to  lie  removed  from  the  company  of  hired  men  on 
the  farm.  She  was  sent  to  the  S^Tacuse  State  Institution  in  1881 
lit  the  age  of  12  years,  where  she  remained  until  1913  when  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

She  is  a  case  of  feeble-mindedneas  showing  symptoms  of  lack 
of  inhibition  over  sex  cravings  and  affective  imbalance  due  no 
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doubt  to  recessive  unit  characters  received  lately  from  the  n 
nal  aide  but  also  receiving  components  for. the  development  oi  a     j 
defective  personality  from  the  paternal  side,  so  many  of  whoni 
were  knovra  ns  ''  queer."     Her  institutional  residence   has  now     i 
covered  S7  years  of  dependency  which  at  the  rate  of  $3.29  per 
wecJi  means  a  cost  to  the  State  of  $6,329.96,  to  aay  nothing  of  the    | 
loss  in  wages  to  herself  of  the  1,924  weeks  which  her  institutions!    i 
life  has  precluded.     At  only  $5  per  week  this  would  itmouiit  to 
$9,620.00.     This  brings  the  total  figures  of  her  life  tm  a  social 
liability  to  $15,949.96.     These  figures  show  in  dollars  what  heri- 
table recessive  unit  characters,  which  determine  mental   defect, 
mean  to  society. 
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Case  No.  609  —  Female 
Summary  of  kertditti: 

Ptitmmt  anceslors. —  The  father  of  our  pstient  was  the  feekle- 
nuBded  offspring  of  incest  between  his  father  and  that  Other's 
own  daughter.  The  woman  was  always  ''  very  peculiar,''  had  a 
habit  spasm  of  the  eyes,  used  drugs,  whiskey  and  tobaeni.  She 
was  a  mental  deviate  of  the  affective  type,  showing  many  snbetitn- 
tit-«  mietioti;^  suggifstivQ  of  a  psydkode  peraooality.  Her  preg- 
nancy by  her  ovni  father  most  natsrallj  hare  affected  her  Tie«- 
point  of  life  generally,  but  she  was  nenxtklen  nndoabtedly  td 
WhwHVMl  mental  makeup.  Her  own  faAer  (W  vfadm  dv  «n 
m»io  prepiani)  was  a  Botorioos  ckaneler  whoae  oatotoatog 
ilrfiKi  is  affectixip  imbalaan;  and  laA  of  taUbitian  onx  stK  aaf- 
wtfii,  and  while  not  periapt  maifcedhr  low  in  the  intrQ^Htcr 
icalf.  b  a  iudirl.->i  afliNtiv~  deviate  wUeh  ■eeo— te  iaxgdy  VDr  Us 
iMtaowd  fOMhMC  TV  ahgUiwale  aoa  of  d«  abow  amt 
malaaf  Wd  iMar  <«MMts  two  iFjptiMiiB,  aai  ta«  i!W;gituMto. 
Stfc  M»  «fc>  !■■  f  ITil  I  jBliaaal  >n,i—iiff 

JToiMMl  Mnnfcn.— 1W  wMfaer  flf  tte  fsboal  U4  «M  ^to 
•(*M«MUi7M(MilitT-<-wWkW4«haiRB  (■am ail  m^m 
«r  tlw  |MlMt>.  C^  of  «hia»  hK  knrlir  mA  t§A  p^  ^ 
ii  ftiniiiiiiilLi  («i8M  I  1  m  A»  III  II  aafc.) 
tWfliilfa— Aw^fc»a>»«fiiiHi  ■■■il  iIiiIiiEl  ^a* 
sutir  with  p)i%?T'  wW  i 
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The  patient's  maternal  grandfather  was  a  "  miserable,  worth- 
!  drunkard,"  who  died  of  alcoholism  and  tuberculosia.  His 
ife  (maternal  grandmother  of  the  patient)  was  said  to  be  normal 
I  died  of  Bright'a  disease.  Her  father,  however,  was  a  senile 
tpeudent  in  a  county  almshouse.  The  other  maternal  relatives 
id  not  show  symptom-behavior  that  attracted  attention. 
Parents  and  siblings  of  patient. —  The  mother  seems  to  have 
a  a  fair  normal  (evidently  a  DR  type  in  the  Mendelian  sense). 
!  died  a  week  after  her  third  childbirth.  The  father  is  the 
pl^timate  child  by  incest  between  his  father  and  that  father's 
m  daughter  (described  previously.^  He  waa  considered  to  be 
Butally  defective  by  those  who  knew  him  and  after  the  death  of 
B  first  wife  (mother  of  the  patient)  had  one  legitimate  and  two 
Slicit  consorts.  By  one  of  the  latter  he  had  an  illegitimate  child. 
The  "  legitimate  "  consort  who  mated  with  such  a  mim  shows  her 
n  social  worthlessness  to  the  State  in  that  three  of  her  children 
hg  a  previous  mating  are  reported  to  be  dependents  in  an  orphan 
l^hun.  At  last  accounts  this  man,  the  father  of  the  patient, 
kas  working  as  a  laborer  with  small  wages  and  living  with  n 
female  sex  offender. 

Siblings:  Our  patient  had  1  sister  who  died  at  9  months,  and 
Ibtother  considered  a  mental  defective  by  neighbors,  who  works 
II I  farm  hand.  Our  patient  had  also  the  haK-sister  who  was  the 
gitimate  child  by  one  of  the  illicit  raatings  of  the  patient's 
ber.  She  is  now  reported  to  have  died.  The  high  mortality 
«ig  the  children  of  defective  parents  reflects  not  only  the  lack 
•rf  care  given  such  children  by  their  incnjmble  parents,  but  also 
iulicates  the  tendency  to  succumb  to  bacterial  infection  and  gen- 
Kli  inanition  due  to  a  physical  organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 
Veotal  side.  This  latter  condition  bein^  due  to  recessive  unit 
diaracters  received  from  ancestors,  whicli  determines  a  physical 
loachine  not  adequate  for  the  dcimauds  of  normal  mental  or  pAys- 
ieilhfe. 

The  patient.— Born  189fi  in  New  York  State.  At  the  age  of 
'1  Jar  she  was  placed  in  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  TJticn, 
ttd  aliandoned  by  her  father.  Five  years  later  finds  her  still  u 
^Spendent  in  a  Syracuse  in.stitution  where  she  remained  a  i-oiiplc 
if  yttom.     She  was  "  placed  out "  but  could  not  stay  in  homes 
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because  she  was  bo  forgetful.  In  1915 
Newark  State  Custodial  Aaylum  wher 
had  a  fall  down  stairs  at  the  age  of  5 
attributed  as  the  cause  of  her  mental 
probably  8er\'e  simply  to  attract  attentii 
associated  \s-ith  actual  skull  or  brain  tra 
the  cause  of  the  mental  condition.) 

At  the  phvsiical  age  of  17  years  she  ha 
is  a  middle  grade  moron  t^'pe  with  a 
nuu-ketl  affoctiro  de^-iations.  is  gmtle  : 
prvxvs^pii  ^OTC.  i»  forcretful.  poor  attc 
irnxnonr,  $he  is  now  32  years  of  age  j 
Slywjir^  If  wv.vld  upihewwkly  per  ca 
jve  that  a  Ut^'>  sum  of  moner  hds  be«n 
rtf  ntMital  A'ftvt.  Tha;  is  on*  aspect  o: 
iiww  imivrtan:  p«^ic:  y«  rtiniiEj^  L  « 
and  the  Su^e  of  suoh  a  v-ase-  Tbe  rsiear 
:ha:  tSw  o-T-n;T.  Vvty  ?bc-".j  Wr^  t-> 
•tw^-.taKy  r.-,iMr.s  :-iTr:iI  ;t  >-— T^-ece  ei 
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ing  her  head  by  impact  against  a  sharp  projection  on  the  hearth. 
This  trauma  was  so  severe  that  it  was  conmionly  thought  to  be 
Ae  cause  of  the  patient's  feeble-mindedness.  The  father  was  also 
in  alcoholic;  supported  self  as  a  farmer,  died  of  Bright's  disease. 
The  mother  is  little  known  but  appears  to  have,  been  a  fair  normal 
iHhoiigh  some  people  spoke  of  her  as  an  alcoholic.  She  was  kind 
and  tried  to  care  for  her  unfortunate  daughter  (the  patient). 

Siblings :  Our  patient  had  4  sisters  and  3  brothers.  One  sister 
was  a  "  troublemaker  "  and  sex  offender.  She  lived  for  years  with 
a  married  man,  later  obtaining  a  divorce  from  her  own  husband 
and  going  through  a  form  of  marriage  with  her  illicit  consort 
although  she  must  have  known  ho  had  a  wife  living.  (This 
probably  indicating  low  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  on  her 
part  and  indifference  to  antisocial  conduct.  Three  other  sisters 
aeem  fair  normals.  The  3  brothers  are  getting  along  in  a  fairly 
efficient  fashion  and  may  be  considered  normal. 

Ths  patient. —  Bom  1863  in  New  York  State.  She  early  devel- 
oped nocturnal  epilepsy  which  persisted  for  years.  General  phys- 
ical development  good.  I»f ever  went  to  school.  (She  was  injured 
by  violent  trauma  to  head  when  she  was  7  years  of  age.)  Sh<» 
grew  up  as  a  "  simple,  ignorant  woman  '•  who  did  not  know  her 
own  age,  could  not  calculate  time,  and  could  not  read  nor  write. 
Early  in  life  she  became  illegitimately  pregnant  but  the  child  was 
horn  dead.  Several  other  illegitimate  children  by  unknown 
&thers  were  born  in  the  Oneida  Countv  Almshouse,  all  of  whom 
are  said  to  be  dead  except  1,  who  was  later  adopted. 

We  find  that  this  woman  began  her  career  of  dependency  when 
ihe  was  19  years  of  age,  when  she  entered  the  almshouse  illegiti- 
mately pregnant.  From  there  she  was  conmiitted  to  the  Newark 
State  Custodial  Asylum  in  1885,  and  remained  until  1914  when 
ahe  was  discharged  back  to  the  community  as  she  was  then  past 
the  child-bearing  period,  but  the  fact  of  her  dependency  will  con- 
tinne  indefinitely. 

To  date  she  has  been  a  known  economic  liability  of  the  State 
forever  34  years,  during  which  time  she  not  only  required  main- 
tenance but  caused  additional  expense  due  to  destructive  habits 
(uBOciated  with  the  epilepsy),  and  has  never  added  one  iota  of 
WMitnictive  conduct  to  society.  A  typical  example  upon  which 
to  make  a  plea  for  eugenical  matings. 
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Case  Xo.  611  —  Female 
nummary  of  heredity: 

Paternal  ancestors. —  No  record. 

Maternal  ancestors. —  No  record. 

FaretiUv  aiul  sihiinfis  of  patient. —  No  record.  Camiot  bf 
located. 

Tke  patient.—  Born  18(i<>  iu  New  York  State.  Xo  record  of 
early  life. 

Circulation  has  alwavs  been  poor  and  there  is  an  escesdn 
growth  of  hair  on  lips  and  chin.  General  physical  conditioD  fair. 
Xo  paralyses;  no  couTulsions.  She  has  ahrajrs  been  amenable  t6 
institution  rules  and  shoves  no  especial  affective  deviations. 

She  was  admitted  to  the  Newark  State  Custodial  A^ium  b 
1878  as  a  low  grade  case  of  mental  defect.  Sbe  ronaised  ■ 
dependent  from  &ia  cause  for  36  years  when,  haTiag  passed  tie 
ehUd-beatring  age,  sbe  was  tran^erred  to  the  Oneida  Conn^  Aln» 
bottae.  Sbe  resided  tb««  for  3  nraic  ^^eara  and  GnaOy  died  <tf 
hettrt  troable.  Her  known  record  of  dependency  cfntwed  40  jmn. 
The  eaoae  of  the  dependency  was  Hitirdr  dne  to  the  low  quatiti' 
tiTV  inteUignM^  capaeitr.  a  eonditMa  wbieh  ease  after  caw  ba 
deBMNMtrated  a&  heti^  almoet  wfaoDy  doe  to  mhnited  trails  fna 
aneMtors  wludi  detenaine  mental  defeeL 

Cjlsk  Xo.  613  —  Fbx&u 


^^^^^<«  mJ  aft&y  «f  p  if  fiial.—  TV  qrity 


WrkMrii«.aa*IW'W4«n^««tt»wfia«vaK«.    »?» 
4al^  «»  <m^  ^nfl  4m«if«4  ar*^  aftnr  tfti*rti««.    S^ih. 

«M  TNil  jiiBfa^wn^  «t4ki«  a  ficfe  tat  £J  iu«  Ina* . 
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She  is  now  26  years  of  age  and  has  the  mental  level  of  an  8-year- 
old  child.  She  was  admitted  to  the  Newark  State  Custodial 
Asylum  in  1908  and  is  still  thera  She  assists  with  the  institu- 
tion routine  and  shows  no  marked  affective  deviations.  She  has 
been  an  actual  dependent  ever  since  childhood  and  still  remains 
so  indefinitely;  the  cause  being  mental  defect. 

Case  No.  613  —  Female 

Sumviary  of  heredity: 

Paternal  ancestors. —  Fair  normals,  as  far  as  ascertained. 

Maternal  ancestors. —  No  record. 

Parents  and  siblings  of  patient. —  The  father  of  the  patient 
was  an  alcoholic  who  died  of  valvular  heart  disease.  Before  death 
he  developed  a  senile  deteriorating  psychosis.  The  mother  was 
an  epileptic  who  had  periods  of  great  irritability  and  was  at  times 
quite  xuimanageable.  She  was  finally  admitted  to  the  Oneida 
County  Almshouse  where  she  died.  The  patient  had  4  brothers 
and  2  sisters.  Three  brothers  seem  to  be  fair  normals.  One 
brother  married  a  woman  who  came  from  a  family  of  low  eco- 
nomic worth.  He  separated  from  her  and  married  another 
woman,  who  is  probably  feeble-minded.  At  present  they  do  not 
live  together.  Of  the  patient's  sister,  1  is  illiterate  but  "  respect- 
able." She  is  of  rather  low  grade  mentality  but  her  behavior  is 
good.  The  other  sister  is  "  queer."  She  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
wanderlust.  She  will  suddenly  appear  at  some  relative's  home, 
stay  a  few  nights  and  then  leave  for  a  new  place.  She  is  married 
and  has  2  children. 

The  patient. —  Born  1895  in  New  York  State.  She  was  early 
noticed  as  odd,  had  weak  ankles  and  did  not  walk  until  5  years  of 
age.  Sight  and  hearing  good  but  did  not  talk  until  9  years  old 
and  then  had  difficulty  in  pronouncing  and  drawled.  Learned  to 
count  to  12;  uncleanly  and  gluttonous.  Good-temy^ered.  No 
record  of  convulsions  but  had  "  St.  Vitus  Dance"  and  was  spoken 
of  as  "  nervous  and  wriggles  when  she  walks."  At  the  age  of  10 
years  was  admitted  to  the  Syracuse  State  Institution,  and  at  the 
age  of  15  years  was  transferred  to  the  Newark  State  Custodial 
A^lum  as  a  rather  low  grade  type  of  mental  defect.  She  has 
been  a  dependent  for  13  years  and  will  continue  so  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.     The  cause  of  the  dependency  is  mental  defect  due  to 
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Case  No.  Oil   - 

Sumniwry  of  heredity: 

Paternal  ancestors, —  Xo  record. 

Maternal  ancestors, —  No  record. 

Parents  and  siblings   of   fut,'' 
located. 

The  patient. —  Born  1800  in  >•  . 
early  life. 

Circulation  has  always  Ikm-i 
growth  of  hair  on  lips  and  cliin. 
No  paralyses;  no  convulsions.     '^ 
institution  rules  and  shows  it<>  .   , 

She  was  admitted  to  the*  .\ 
1878  as  a  low  grade  caso  of 
dependent  from  this  causo  fo'  , 

child-bearing  age,  she  was  trni! 
house.  She  resided  there  f" 
heart  trouble.  Her  known  re-.' 
The  cause  of  the  dependoncv  .i^ 

tive  intelligence  capacity,  :j  .         -^ 
demonstrated  as  being  nlui 
ancestors  which  determine  = 


Cask 

Siunnuirj/  of  heredity: 
Paicmnl  ancestors, —  ?^  • 
Maternal  ancestors. —  Z^ 
Parents  and  sihlinr/s  uf 

is  that  the  patient  was  ai^r 

;i  low,  vicious  family." 
The  patient. —  Born 

of  10  years  she  was  aJi 

had  l)een  previously 

*'  unbalanced.'*    She  '         * 

lier  hearing,  and  hp 

cally  was  fairH 

speech  and 

can  read 


1    r. 


_i^-r^    r?m.  ancestoD 

acirr  defect,  anc 

-listinitional  devia 


v.-r.   Kesideistts  of 
_:  IjsTirrTioif  Dcb- 


ioit,  Brunswick 


'c^r  i  low  grade  idiot, 
¥X5  16  years  of  age 
21^  institution  for  2T 


i  'j}w  grade  idiot,  filtfaj 
r^-  'C  age  and  remained 
a't  4  months. 


^        !:«r«P* 


z-*i""jI  iiefect  having  alsi> 
zii'ii:  inJ  unmanageable. 
-n-i»?yo«l  bad  language. 
^i?-  ■ri.>  36  years  of  age 

^-   ::  :*ii>  institution  for 


^-rr.    -1  fwle-iuinded  boj'- 
-P.-»-~   :i  *2L?  institution  io^ 


1l   ...: 

;  ,Wi».  '•i!  v,..-ai  health.    He  ^= 
t^r  -j:  this  institution 
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U  ii  brother  of  Cases  iN'o.  616,  male,  No.  617, 
i.-^,  leirialo,  described  under  the  Syracuse  cases, 
■•— \  JViiiiilc,  described  under  the  Rome  cases. 
ii:f  total  number  of  cases  of  mental  defect  who 
1'  i<l:i  County  and  who  are  or  have  been  inmates 
jUmI  to  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  during  the 
1017. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Mental  Defectives  in  the  CoMiicjsiTY 
Cases  Not  in  InstUuiwtis 

A  census  of  the  feeble-miuded  in  any  eonunimitj'  to  be  esad 
would  necessitate  a  house  to  house  survey,  with  the  making  of  men- 
tal examinations  on  each  and  every  person.  Such  a  procedure  is 
manifestly  impossible.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  neither  necee- 
dary  nor  desirable.  A  much  better  way  of  getting  at  those  cases 
which  show  by  their  symptom-behavior  that  they  are  incapable  of 
making  adequate  adjuatmeut  to  the  demands  of  reality  and  the 
canons  of  organized  society  is  to  search  the  records  of  our  public 
offices  and  to  follow  up  the  cases  there  found  who  have  shown 
physical  breakdown,  economic  dependency,  odd  or  antisocial  con- 
duct. This  plan  was  adopted  and  the  investigators  of  the  Bureau  of 
Analysis  and  Investigation  reviewed  such  records  and  interviewed 
jKJor  law  officers,  town  clerks,  justices  of  the  peace,  district  super 
intendentB  of  schools,  teachers,  doctors,  clergymen,  relatives, 
friends,  and  any  other  reliable  person  whose  judgment  in  tHs 
matter  was  considered  dependable.  In  addition  to  following  up 
cases  who  had  formed  part  of  a  public  record  we  investigated 
others  whose  names  were  suggested  to  us  by  any  of  the  above 
named  officials  and  persons,  paying  particular  attention  to  those 
individuals  who  did  not  react  normally  to  the  laws  and  cnstoras 
of  their  environment  and  of  the  community'  in  which  they  resided. 
Many  times  their  fellow  citizens  were  aware  of  their  odd  conduct 
but  were  reluctant  to  say  that  they  were  feeble-minded. 

The  investigators  made  a  special  effort  to  see  all  such  cases  and 
tlio  findings  thus  obtained,  coupled  with  the  history  of  past  hap- 
I»euings  as  given  by  outsiders,  made  the  basis  of  our  final  con- 
flusions.  The  case  history  file  of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and 
Investigation  holds  the  records  of  alrout  59,000  abnormal  indi- 
viduals linked  up  into  family  connections  through  a  system  of 
recording  both  paternal  and  maternal  family  names.  In  the  work 
that  preceded  and  followed  the  field  work  for  this  census  theae 
files  of  abnormal  individuals  furnished  much  information  and 
many  valuable  clues  for  in  many  cases  it  was  found  that  a  fwhl*- 
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led   institution   dependent   also   had   feeble-minded   parents, 

^era,  sisters  or  other  relatives  who  were  living  at  large. 

\.  making  this  community   survey   a  striking   fact   is  agaiii 

haaized,  namely,  that  mild  mental  defect  if  showing  no  affec- 

dcfviations  does  not  always  imply  economic  dependencxs.     But 

Ibould  also  hasten  to  say  that  the  children  of  such  mating 

fcy  no  means  always  free  from  affective  deviations  and  that 

pEore  such  families  are  almost  siire  to  produce  an  excoasivc 

1^  of  life's  failures  and  their  further  propagation  should  be 

Itaraged.     For  the  most  part  the  benign  tyjwa  of  mental  defec- 

feare  the  class  of  individuals  performing  transitory,  interrait- 

irork  as  untrained  laborers  and  a  considerable  jiercentage  of 

types  drift  through  the  almshouses,  county  jails,  and  reform 

,  while  their  young  children  are  to  be  found  as  dependents 

various  t;vpe8  of  homes  for  chilrlren.     Thus  through  the 

(en  we  were  able  to  trace  many  cases,  incidentally  revealing 

jhown  in  a  previous  chapter)   that  many  aiiei  children  are 

inic  orphans  rather  than  orphans  in  fact.  Parents  who  desert 

ehildren,  or  who  become  economic  liabilities  through  mental 

ion  or  other  constitutional  pec-uliarities  and  whose  childrRn 

'  as  public  charges  or  are  dependent  u]ion  the  care  of  kindly 

ee  or  friends  are  remarked   as  probable  cases  of  feeble- 

sdness  and  furnish,  by  their  own  symptom-behavior,  dueH 

detection  and  registration. 

brmation  relating  to  children  under  the  age  of  Ifi  yearn  wa;^ 

most  part  obtained  from  school  teachers  and  school  prin- 

nd  the  case  followed  up  in  the  community  through  field 

Thirteen-year-old  children  who  had  been  in  school  from 

of  C  or  7  and  were  found  to  be  doing  poor  third  or  fourth 

work  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  group  of  younger  dpfci' 

Such  children  were  seen  and  their  school  records  examined. 

ci^  schools  mental  examinations  were  given  to  all  children 

kt  actually  retarded  and  these  results  combined  with   the 

hietorj'  as  made  by  the  child's  teacher  and  the  personal  hls- 

eF  the  ease  as  given  by  the  teacher,  relatives,  or  friends. 

cases  which  !ire  shown  in  the  tattles  lielow  are  to  a  large 

the  individuals  which  have  been  noted  as  mentally  defective 

the  relatives  of  the  cases  who  were  reviewed  as  inmatea  of 
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the  State  institutions  at  Rome,  Syracuse,  and  Newark.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  persona  there  were  many  others  who  had  attracted 
attention  by  their  symptom-behavior  in  the  towns  and  cities  where 
tbey  naided.     Thej'  had  appeared  before  the  courts,  the  social 
I  sorvice  organizations  and  the  various  clinics  and  other  depart- 
[  mrats  for  poor  relief.     It  was  not  possible  to  trace  all  those  who 
[  bad  received  economic  help  as  "'out-patients''  in  eontradistinc- 
tion  to  those  who  were  committed  to  institutions,  but  the  import- 
ance of  examining  the  mental  capacity  of  all  such  applicants  for 
imt-pationt  "  poor  relief  "  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  adequate  data 
ntal  capacity  in  such  cases  we  should  attempt  to  extend  our 
r  wBcarches  into  the  field  of  physical  capacity  as  well,  for  failura 
in  this  field  account  for  inadequate  reactions  tn  industrial  wort 
This  is  shown  in  their  heightened  tendency  to  fall  victimB  to 
itidastrial  accidents,  due  to  slow  muscular  reaction  time,  muscu- 
lar incoordination,  feeble  attention,  concentration,  early  fatipne 
and  inadequate  mental  planning.  Wo  find  other  d^Mndeott 
btKwme  so  through  an  increased  susceptibility  to  ordinal? 
"  disease "  transmitted  through  the  agency  of  various  micro- 
or^ninms.  This  is  commonly  Icnowu  as  lack  of  resistance  to 
bvictvriul  invasion  —  a  recessive  unit  character  trait  receiTsd 
fn>ni  ancestors,  illustrated  by  familial  tuberculosis  or  marked 
nuAH^'ptibility  to  intercurrent  infectious  disorders;  peeuliir 
r^tu^tious  to  Imeterial  or  other  toxins  indicated  by  exoeeflTe 
liiwhemiciil  physical  changes  which  may  or  may  not  hf 
iKVompanied  hv  8ym])toua  of  a  neuropathic  type,  snch  ** 
^  WUi4tttution»l  (natural,  i.  e.,  hereditary)  peculiarities  for  M^ 
■in  auinia)  aerii  with  rapid  anaphylactic  symptoms:  also  exceafli™ 
Metioa*  WiWiutially  vascular  in  type  to  the  ingestion  of  animal 
f  VOjlMabW  proteids;  rapid  and  marked  susceptibility  to  varion* 
t  poisons  of  which  alcohol  is  most  often  the  offender. 
)  wamples  are  given  simply  to  illustrate  why  it  is  that  I 
ml  iM>kiiig  medical  assistance  through  a  general  hospital  or 
>  \*  not  merely  a  man  who  is  temporarily  an  economic 
[s  disease  "  germ  "  but  is  much  more  than  that  fron 
uint  of  <Iej>cndeiicy  inasmuch  as  we  now  know  and  iB 
I  Bhatild  try  more  and  more  to  accurately  set  down  the 
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:act  that  certain  individuals  are  more  prone  than  others  to  break 
lown  under  the  various  forms  of  stress  and  strain  in  our  world 
>f  reality  and  it  is  these  persons  showing  these  various  forms  and 
Tpes  of  organ  weakness  that  fill  the  ranks  of  the  dependents,  the 
lemi-dependents,  the  "weak-brothers"  and  the  "weak-sisters," 
my  one  of  whom  is  a  potential  economic  loss  to  the  State.  The 
yrgsai  capability  of  each  one  of  us  should  be  determined  and  from 
Ids  our  mental  capacity  and  physical  endurance  prognosticated. 
Fhis  accomplished,  vocational  suitability  should  be  sought,  for  in 
:his  way  only  does  the  individual  find  the  best  vehicle  for  his  ulti- 
tnate  endeavors  and  incidentally  the  avoidance  of  those  imcharted 
reefs  which  mean  shipwreck  of  hopes  and  financial  dependency. 
Pfo  matter  what  our  organ  weakness  may  be,  there  is  always  one 
channel  which  is  our  best  outlet  for  vocational  endeavor  and  which 
lolds  out  the  only  real  hope  of  fair  sucx;ess.  It  may  be  that  men- 
tal capacity  is  so  low  that  the  "  best "  outlet  must  needs  be  poor 
ind  so  require  life-long  supervision;  or  physical  disease  through 
indue  constitutional  susceptibility  to  microbic  invasion  may  ren- 
ler  existence  an  unceasing  combat  with  dependency  and  self-sup- 
[>ort  always  in  the  fluctuating  balance.  Nevertheless,  however 
meagre  the  final  output  of  social  value,  let  us  face  the  facts  of  per- 
sonality, determine  individual  capacity,  then  make  scientific  pro- 
vision for  the  best  possible  output  in  an  environment  suited  to  the 
development  of  all  latent  capacity.  Let  the  "  mis-fits  "  be  cali- 
pered  and  placed  in  that  groove  of  society  where  they  will  "  fit " 
the  best.  This  is  the  lesaon  to  be  drawn  from  accurately  examin- 
ing  such  cases  as  they  come  before  us  clinically,  either  as  the 
"poor,"  the  mental  defective,  the  psychotic,  the  delinquent,  the 
unstable  "  victim  of  temperament,"  the  tubercular  — "  whose 
family  all  had  weak  lungs,"  the  sick  child  of  the  poor  —  "  Johnny 
always  gets  every  disease  that's  going  but  his  brother  doesn^t  seem 
to,"  the  school  truant  —  "the  black  sheep,"  and  all  the  others  of 
the  vague  but  swelling  crowd  of  failures. 

Accurate  diagnosis  in  all  fields  of  inquiiy,  without  prejudice 
)r  favor,  is  the  sine  qua-  iwn  for  further  advance  in  the  problem 
»f  dependency.  Next  comes  the  detei-mination  of  capability  and 
he  development  of  potential  capacity  to  the  limit  of  develop- 
lental  jxissibilities.     Finally  the  adoption  of  a  vocation  fitted  to 
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the  State  inBtitutions  at  Rome,  Syracuse,  and  Newark.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  persons  there  were  many  others  who  had  attracted 
attention  by  their  symptom-behavior  in  the  towns  and  cities  where 
they  resided.  They  had  appeared  before  the  courta,  the  socisl 
service  organizations  and  the  various  clinics  and  other  depart- 
ments for  poor  relief.  It  was  not  possible  to  trace  ail  those  who 
had  received  economic  help  as  "out-patients"'  in  coiitradistiDC- 
tion  to  those  who  were  committed  to  institutions,  but  the  import- 
ance of  examining  the  mental  capacity  of  all  such  applicants  for 
oul.-patient  "  poor  relief  "  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  adequate  data  as  to 
mental  capacity  in  such  cases  we  should  attempt  to  extend  our 
researches  into  the  field  of  physical  capacity  as  well,  for  failure* 
in  this  field  account  for  inadequate  reactions  in  industrial  worit. 
This  is  shown  in  their  heightened  tendency  to  fall  rictims  to 
industrial  accidents,  due  to  slow  muscular  reaction  time,  muscu- 
lar incoordination,  feeble  attention,  concentration,  early  fatigue 
and  inadequate  mental  planning.  We  iind  other  dependfats 
become  so  through  an  increased  susceptibility  to  ordinal)' 
■'  disease "'  transmitted  through  the  agency  of  various  micn- 
organismK.  This  is  commonly  known  as  lack  of  resistance  to 
bacterial  invasion  - —  a  recessive  unit  character  trait  recenved 
from  ancestors,  illustrated  by  familial  tuberculosis  or  marked 
Nuscoptibility  to  iiitei'current  infectious  disorders;  peculiar 
reactions  to  bacterial  or  other  toxins  indicated  by  excessive 
biochemical  physical  changes  which  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  symptona  of  a  neuropathic  type,  such  » 
constitutional  (natural,  i.  e.,  hereditary)  peculiarities  for  c*- 
tain  animal  sera  with  rapid  anaphylactic  symptoms:  also  exce«» 
reactions  essentially  vascular  in  type  to  the  ingestion  of 
or  v^etahle  proteids;  rapid  and  marked  susceptibility  to 
exogenous  poisons  of  which  alcohol  is  most  often  thft' 
These  examples  are  given  simply  to  i^ubate  wktt  h 
patient  seeking  medical  assistance  thj^^W  general  hi 
almshouse  is  not  merely  a  man  ^|^^Q^<^t'nri]y  an  *" 
loss  from  some  (lisease  "  germ  " 
the  viewpoint  of  depend) 
the  future  should  try  more 
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TABLE  III 

RlBCLATION  OF  FeEBLE-MiNDED  IkDIVIDPALS  OoTSlDE  OF  INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN  Oneida  County 
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I  RVHBta  IkoH  irtu  luT*  been  in  ■  HbDoHu  the  blind^ 

The  feeble-minded  at  large  who  are  classed  ae  those  who  have 
been  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  are  for  the  most  part 
fiuae  who  have  been  discharged  to  work.  In  a  very  few  cases  they 
are  the  young  mentally  defective  chlldrrai  who  had  been  institu- 
tum  dependents  and  who  have  been  discharged  to  their  parents  as 
cases  that  can  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes. 
Ntunber  feeble-minded   now  resident  and  at  large   in 

Oneida  County  (July,  1917) 1,019 

Number  feeble-minded   Oneida   County   residents  who 

have  been  institution  dependents 101 

Per   cent,    feeble-minded    who   have    been    institution 

dependents 9.911 
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tlie  capacity  as  thuB  iletermined.  In  some  cases  this  means  insti- 
tutiimal  supervision;  iu  other  cases  it  means  life  in  a  communis 
with  supenision  by  social  workers;  and  in  other  cases  it  means 
the  preservation  of  an  indei>Gndent  ocouomie  unit,  self-supporting 
through  the  tltting  of  etlort  and  aims  to  diagnosed  mental  or  pbj* 
ical  capacity.  This  is  true  and  lasting  help  for  the  "  poor,"  Ihe 
down-and-outer,  the  man  who  is  a  failure  through  "  sickness,"  or 
who  has  80  many  accidents  in  the  shop  because  "  he  is  so  unluckj." 

The  figures  which  are  api>ended  represent  only  those  cases  of 
mental  defect  found  at  large  in  the  community  in  Oneida  County 
which  showed  rather  striking  symptom-behavior.  We  do  not  prfr 
tejid  to  say  that  every  possible  case  has  been  uncovered  but  that 
the  survey  has  been  fairly  complete  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
in  Oneida  County,  with  a  population  of  167,331  (in  1915),  our 
investigators  traced  1,019  cases  of  mental  defect,  or  6.0  in  even 
1,000  of  the  population.  Putting  the  question  of  mental  defect 
in  terms  of  economic  efficiency  we  find  that  during  the  same  period 
no  less  than  2,114  persona  in  the  community  otli^er  than  tho« 
receiving  care  in  the  almshouse  or  other  institutions  had  become 
partial  or  complete  dependents  and  as  such  had  received  outdoor 
relief  in  various  forms.  This  means  that  1.2  per  cent  of  the 
community  have  not  been  able  to  make  continuouB  and  adeqnate 
reactions  to  the  demands  of  life  in  the  environment  in  which  tiny 
found  themselves. 

Concerning  the  making  of  the  actual  diagnosis  of  raeotal 
defect,  we  believe  that  we  have  lieen  quite  conservative.  In  the 
case  of  those  under  16  years  practically  all  cases  had  reachw 
their  tenth  physical  year  and  retardation  in  mental  development 
had  been  marked  and  obvious.  In  the  older  eases  examinntions, 
interviews,  and  public  records  furnished  sufficient  data  io: 
diagnostic  purposes. 

Finally,  let  it  l>e  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  cases  of 
mental  defect  we  do  not  refer  only  to  cases  of  marked  imhecliitT 
or  idiocy,  but  include  within  the  term  "  mental  defect "  all  those 
persons  whose  quantitative  intelligence  capacity  has  not  develops 
at  maturity  up  to  the  level  of  a  normal  11-  or  12-year-old  cliiWj 
or  who,  while  showing  perhaps  only  mild  mental  defect  in  the 
i  of  intelligence  capacity,  does  still  show  that  other  form  w 
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nental  defect  described  as  affective  deviation,   and  which  to  so 
large  a  degree  determines  conduct  of  social  or  anti-social  valua 

Onr  figures  do  not  imply  that  every   case  of   mental   defect 
requires  institutional  care.     They  do  show  the  majority  of  those 
individuals  at  large  in  the  community  who  are  capable  of  trans- 
mitting to  their  children  traits  for  mental  and  physical  weakne-as 
and  economic  failure.     This  is  bound  to  occur  with  mathematical 
accuracy  if  two  such  defective  types  mate.     If  one  such  defective 
mates  with  an  actual  normal,  their  children,  while  appearing  to 
be  normal,  will  be  capable  of  transmitting  the  inherited  trait.     A 
people  to  develop  the  highest  degree  of  physical,  mental  and  social 
efficiency  should  see  to  it  that  all  antisocial  defectives  are  segre- 
gated during  the  years  of  procreation.     When  we  pause  to  reflect 
^t  25  per  cent,  of  all  males  becoming  insane  in  the  State  of  New 
ork  do  so  through  infection  by  syphilis,  then  we  can  also  grasp 
B  meaning  of  the  type  of  mental  defective  (sex  offender,  affee- 
}  deviate)  who  through  constant  violation  of  all  "morality" 
Tipts  not  only  the  manners  of  its  votaries  hut  infects  them 
ifh  the  highly  dangerous  diseases,  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,     A 
Ale-minded  defective  woman  sex  offender  has  been  known  to 
eome  the  source  of  infection  to  an  extraordinary  number  of  men, 
1  short,  the  whole  problem  of  vice,  sex  offense,  moral  tlegradation 
i  commercialized  uncleanness  is  so  founded  on  the  rock  of  inen- 
l  defect,  including  affective  deviation,  that  all  efforts  at  rebabili- 
ting  the  individual  must  first  of  all  imply  and  include  a  surv^ 
'his  mental  and  physical  limitations:  and  so  arranging  for  his 
'her  future  that  the  State  in  its  citizens  may  be  protected  from 
h  harm.     And  this  should  be  done  moreover,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
Eternal  help  but  in  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of  increasine  indi- 
flnul  efficiency  and  hastening  social  hygiene,  upon  the  knowledge 
f  which  depends  the  perpetuation  of  our  democracy. 
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receiving  relief  by  public  funds.     This  proves  to  be  quite  close 
in  most  cases.    Where  the  percentage  of  cases  of  mental  defect  is 
greater   than   the  percentage   of   the  whole   of   the   population 
relieved,  it  is  believed  that  this  divergence  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  these  communities  we  have  found  several  members  of  a  family 
to  be  mental  defectives  in  which  case  each  one  was  of  course 
counted;  but  in  that  same  family  only  the  one  person  applying  for 
outdoor  public  relief  (to  help  the  whole  family)  is  counted-  Thus, 
often  it  will  be  discovered  that  one  person  applying  for  poor  relief  ^ 
is  but  the  representative  of  a  whole  family  group  of  economic, 
failures. 

Except  for  the  children  in  school,  the  number  of  mental  defee-j 
tives  in  Rome  or  Utica  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained  wil 
a  personal  examination  of  the  entire  commimity  population;  a 
obviously  out  of  the  question.    However,  the  diflSculty  was 
met  by  tracing  up  applicants  for  various  forms  of  relief  or 
following  up  cases  which  had  shown  unusual  symptom-behai 
In  our  quest  the  charity  organization  departments  of  Rome 
Utica  were  of  great  value,  particularly  in  Rome  where  the  awi^ 
the  city  was  smaller  and  the  dweller  had  developed  less  of 
individual  city  isolation  than  was  the  case  in  the  larger  ci^ 
Utica.   It  is  where  people  know  each  other  as  neighbors  and 
social  conditions  have  not  grown  too  complicated  that  follow-i 
data  becomes  available.     We  feel  that  the  findings  for  Rome 
fairly  complete,  and  while  those  for  Utica  are  not  quite  so 
plete  they  are  fairly  satisfactory.  |^ 

We  find  that  the  percentage  receiving  outdoor  relief  i^^  ^^l 
cities  is  more  than  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  percentage  sho\ 
actual  mental  defect  in  the  same  cities.    We  believe  this  is  duel 
lack  of  adequate  information  concerning  the  mental  status  of  tl 
applying  for  outdoor  relief  rather  than  a  decrease  or  drop  in 
ratio  of  the  number  of  mental  defectives  over  the  number  of 
viduals  receiving  public  outdoor  relief  but  not  ordinarily ' 
ered  by  the  public  as  being  cases  of  mental  deviation 
defect  themselves. 
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receiving  relief  by  public  fuuds.  This  proves  to  be  quitu  cUt» 
in  moat  casea.  Where  the  iiercentage  of  cases  of  mental  defect  is 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  population 
relieved,  it  is  believed  that  this  divergence  ia  due  to  the  faet  that 
in  these  communities  we  have  found  several  members  of  a  faanih 
to  be  mental  defectives  in  which  case  each  one  was  of  course 
counted;  but  in  that  aame  family  only  the  one  person  applying  for 
outdoor  public  relief  (to  help  the  whole  family)  ia  counted.  Thus, 
often  it  will  be  discovered  that  one  person  applying  for  poor  relief 
IB  but  the  representative  of  a  whole  family  group  of  economic 
failures. 

Except  for  the  children  in  school,  the  number  of  mental  defec- 
tives in  Rome  or  Utica  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained  without 
a  personal  examination  of  the  entire  community  population ;  a  feat 
obviously  out  of  the  ([ueation.  Howe^-er,  the  difficulty  was  largely 
met  by  tracing  up  applicants  for  various  forms  of  relief  or  by 
following  up  cases  which  had  shown  unusual  symptom-behavior. 
In  OUT  quest  the  charity  organization  departments  of  Rome  and 
Utica  were  of  great  value,  particularly  in  Rome  where  the  area  of 
the  city  was  smaller  and  the  dweller  had  developed  less  of  that 
individual  city  isolation  than  was  the  case  in  the  larger  city  of 
Utica.  It  is  where  people  know  each  other  as  neighbors  and  where 
social  conditions  have  not  grown  too  complicated  that  follow-up 
data  becomes  available.  We  feel  that  the  findings  for  Rome  are 
fairly  complete,  and  while  those  for  Utica  are  not  quite  so  com- 
plete they  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

We  find  that  the  percentage  receiving  outdoor  relief  in  both 
cities  is  more  than  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  percentage  showing 
actual  mental  defect  in  the  same  cities.  We  l)elieve  this  is  due  to 
lack  of  adequate  information  concerning  the  mental  status  of  thoae 
applying  for  outdoor  relief  rather  than  a  decrease  or  drop  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  mental  defectives  over  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals receiving  public  outdoor  relief  hut  not  ordinarily  mnsicl- 
ered  bv  the  public  as  being  cases  of  mental  deviation  or  mertnl 
defect  themselves. 
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Tabclation  of  Feeble-Minded  Individuals  Outside  of  Insti- 
tutions IN  Oneida  Oountt 
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The  feeble-minded  at  large  who  are  classed  as  those  who  have 
been  in  an  mstitution  for  the  feeble-minded  are  for  the  most  part 
those  who  have  been  discharged  to  work.  In  a  very  few  cases  they 
are  the  young  mentally  defective  children  who  had  been  institu- 
tion dependents  and  who  have  been  discharged  to  their  parents  as 
cases  that  can  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes. 
Ntimber  feeble-minded  now  resident  and  at  large  in 

Oneida  County  (July,  1917) 1,019 

Number  feeble-minded  Oneida  County  residents  who 

have  been  institution  dependents 101 

Per    cent,    feeble-minded    who    have    been    institution 

dependents 9.911 
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Number  feeble-minded  with,  relatives  who  hare  been 

institution  dopeudents 236 

Per  cent,  feeble-minded  witi  relatives  who  have  been 

institution  dependents 2.3 .  159 

Xumber  feeble-minded  Oneida  County  residents  now  in 

institutions  fop  the  feeble-minded 73 

Known  feeble-minde<!  at  large  in  Oneida  Countj- 1,019 

Known    feeble-minded   in    iiistitutions   other   than    for 

feeble-minded 138 


1,229 


In  a  few  eases  in  these  tables  an  individual  has  been  counted 
more  than  once  because  one  or  more  of  the  headings  applied  to  the 
individuals  studied,  A  good  illustration  is  a  boj  on  our  records 
who  was  born  in  an  almshouse.  At  the  age  of  9  ye-ars  he  was 
committed  to  a  children's  home  because  of  the  incompetency  of 
his  mother ;  three  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded  because  he  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  train- 
ing or  to  react  to  the  rules  of  the  children's  home  After  five 
years'  residence  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  he  eloped 
and  as  no  eifort  was  made  by  the  institution  to  return  him  he 
settled  in  Oneida  County  and  is  now  living  at  large.  Hence  his 
name  now  appears  in  the  census  of  mental  defectives  outside  of 
institutions.  His  mother,  maternal  grandparents,  matema! 
uncles,  and  maternal  aunts  have  all  been  inmates  in  the  alms- 
house of  an  adjoining  county  and  some  of  them  were  also  inmats 
of  a  children's  home  in  an  adjoining  county.  Thus  his  name  and 
his  relatives'  institutional  careers  cause  this  family  to  appear  ia 
all  the  columns  of  Table  II  except  the  colimin  calling  for  feehle- 
minded  who  have  been  in  an  institution  for  epileptics. 

However,  only  comparatively  few  of  the  histories  studied  hfl'i'* 
revealed  similar  characteristics  as  that  of  this  boy;  and  the  repeti- 
tions thus  caused  do  not  vitiate  the  figures  as  a  whole  On  ih^ 
contrary,  such  cases  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  comploitj 
of  the  problem  and  demonstrate  how  feeble-minded  or  other  ra'*' 
tal  deviate  types  furnish  much  of  the  population  for  institotUD^ 
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of   all   classes,   including  those   presumed   to  be  for   economic 
dependents  alona 

The  total  number  of  feeble-minded  in  Oneida  County  outside 
of  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  official  year  June  30,  1917,  was 
ascertained  by  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  to  be 
1,019.  Of  these  1,019  cases  of  mental  defect  living  in  the  com- 
munity a  certain  number  have  been  in  times  past  institution 
dependents.  To  estimate  the  nimiber  of  feeble-minded  who  have 
thus  been  dependent  at  some  time  previous  to  the  making  of  this 
survey,  the  total  number  of  mental  defectives  who  have  been 
dependents  in  institutions  for  mental  defect,  or  in  children's  homes 
of  any  class,  or  institutions  for  epileptics,  or  almshouses,  was 
ascertained  and  was  found  to  be  101  cases,  or  9.911  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  mental  defect  now  at  large  in  the 
community.  Of  these  1,019  cases  of  mental  defect  outside  of 
institutions,  236  of  them  23+  per  cent.,  or  practically  one-fourth 
of  them,  had  relatives  who  had  been  institution  dependents  some- 
where, at  some  time,  previous  to  the  time  of  this  survey.  This 
illustrates  the  constant  association  between  mental  defect,  public 
indoor  relief,  and  dependency  requiring  institutional  care  in  any 
and  all  forms. 
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SUMMARY    . 


NUMBER  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES,  xwdaato  of  Qnada 
Coantj  m  INSTITUTIONS  OTHER  THAN  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Menial 
InstUuHan  DefecKves 

Elmiia  Raf ormatoiy 2 

Sew  York  House  of  Refuge  at  Randall's  Island 1 

Mt  Magdalen  School  of  Industry,  Troy 7 

Western  House  of  Refuge,  Albion 5 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica 13 

St  Vincent's  Industrial  School,  Utica 30 

St  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Utica 21 

Utica  Orphan  Asylum 12 

St  Joseph's  Infant  Home,  Utica 4 

Oneida  Comity  Alnuhonse 41 

Bmnswii^  Home,  Amityville S 

Total 138 


NUMBER  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES,  Residents  of  Oneid* 

County  IX  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 

Svracuse  State  Institution 20 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum •^- 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Womrai,  Newark  1" 

Total "^2 


TOTAL  NUMBER  of  Mental  Defectives  From 
Oneida  County  IN  INSTITUTIONS  ALL 
TYPES 210 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  of  Mental  Defectives  in  Oneida 

CJouniy,  NOT  IN  INSTITUTIONS 1,019 

WHOLE  TOTAL  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

Residents  of  Oneida  County. '. 1,22^ 

FEDERAL    CENSUS,    ONEIDA    COUNTY, 

(1916) 167,331 

Per  Cent.  Feeble-minded  to  population .734+ 

Ratio  of  Feeble-minded  to  population 1  to  136.1+ 

(For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917) 


CHAPTER  Xn 
Dependency  Due  to  Epilepsy 


Repoet  on  Thibty-Six  Cases  of  Epilepsy,  Residents  of 
Oneida  County,  Caeed  fob  at  Cbaiq  Colony  foe  Epilep- 
tics, SONYEA,  N.  Y.* 


Field  Work  by  Investigator  Florence  O.  8.  Fischhein 


The  problem  of  epilepsy  from  the  standpoint  of  dependency 
resolves  itself  into  an  intensive  study  of  individualistic  reactions. 
The  epileptic  is  a  personality  making  specific  inadequate  reac- 
tions to  reality,  the  causes  of  which  fall  into  three  main  groups, 
i.  e.  (1)  as  due  to  constitutional  deviations  in  personality  make-up 
dependent  upon  traits  received  as  recessive  unit  characters  from 
ancestors;  (2)  as  due  to  definite,  demonstrable,  organic  changes 
or  lesions  in  the  brain,  or  lesions  elsewhere  reflexly  affecting  the 
normal  functioning  of  brain;  and  (3)  as  due  to  definite  trauma 
with  resulting  disturbance,  loss  or  other  alteration  of  tissue. 

Causes  from  any  one  of  these  three  categories  may  produce 
convulsions  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  convulsions  spring  from 
diverse  clinical  facts  and  to  speak  of  them  all  under  the  name 
of  epilepsy  is  to  cloud  the  situation  presented  by  the  patient  and 
to  render  an  inaccurate  diagnosis.  Thus  is  explained  why  it  i^ 
necessary  to  study  every  avenue  of  approach  in  each  case  and 
eventually  make  a  diagnosis  founded  on  all  the  facts  so  obtainefl. 
including  heredity,  personality,  clinical  morbidity,  and  patho- 
logical anatomy. 

Epilepsy  from  definite  trauma  and  demonstrable  organic 
lesions  during  life  is  loss  common  than  ordinarily  supposed.  I* 
follows  then  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  cases  falls  into  the  group 
wherein  the  convulsions  are  an  expression  of  constitutional  inabil- 

•  The  institution  recordR  of  theae  cases  were  made  available  through  the  courtasy  of  the  Sup*'* 
tendent,  Dr.  William  T.  Shanahan. 
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ity  to  make  adequate  reaction  to  the  facts  of  life  and  lead  back  I 
into  the  deep  subconseioua  mental  trends  of  that  particular  per-  I 
Bonality.  I 

These  thirty-aix  cases  of  dependencj  due  to  epilepsy  are  pre-  I 
sented  as  a  study  which  shows  all  the  facts  of  heredity,  pre-natal    ] 
and  post-natal  influences  in  each  case;  factors  which  guided  the   | 
developing  personality-  into  its  own  particular  groove  of  symptom-    I 
behavior.     The  economic  crippling  that  accompanies  epilepsy  is    ! 
always   marked,   both   as   to   the   amount   of  constructive  work 
which  is  ^educ<^d  by  the  time  lost  previous  to,  during  and  after 
Ision  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  loss  of  ability  to  wort 
which  arises  out  of  the  constant  feeling  of  uncertainty  which 
oppresses  all  the  victims  of  this  disorder. 

Case  No.   638— Male 

Heredity :  Mother  very  "  nervous."  Father  and  mother  both 
bad  headaches.  One  sister  had  headaches.  Maternal  cousin  had 
fpilep^.     Niece  had  headaches. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Irritable 
hj  periods.  Eccentric.  At  times  very  talkative.  Active,  good 
worker.  Fond  of  propounding  difficult  problems.  Mathematical 
trend.     Considerable  insight.  i 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     Somewhat    i 
lame.  J 

Etiology  other  than  heredity :     Unknown.  I 

Type  of  epilepsy:     Grand  and  Petit  Mai.  | 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yea. 

Mental  defect:    Feeble-minded. 

Psychosis :    None.  J 

Case  No.  639  ^Male 
Heredity:     Mother  and  maternal  grandmother  died  of  fnber- 
calosis.     Maternal  grandfather  insane  and  in  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital; was  in  an  almshouse.     One  maternal  aunt  tubercular  and 
"nervous."      One   maternal    aunt    tubercular.      Paternal   grand-  I 
nervous."  r  | 
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Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug,  habit,  alcoholism:  UncJean 
about  person. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Conatitu- 
tionally  inferior.  Limbs  atrophic;  walks  with  difficulty.  Pul- 
monary tuberculosis  from  which  he  has  since  died. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     Unknown. 

Type  of  epilepsy:     Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standjwint  of  future  dependency:     Poop, 

Deteriorated  ?     No. 

Mental  defect:     Feeble-minded,  grade  of  imbecile. 

Psychosis:    None. 

Case  No.  640  —  Male 

Heredity :  Mother  "  nervous  "  and  given  to  swooning.  Mate^ 
nal  aunt  insane,  and  attempted  suicide.  Maternal  grandmother 
"  eccentric "  (psychotic).  Maternal  great-grandmother  left- 
handed. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism :     Nona 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Constitu- 
tionally inferior.  Microcephalic.  Rickets  in  infancy.  Dorsal 
kyphosis.  Pigeon-breasted.  Subnormal  development  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     None. 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated?     Some  deterioration. 

Mental  defect:     Peeble-minded  from  birth. 

Psychosis :    None. 

Case  No.  641  —  Female 

Heredity:  Mother  had  "nervous  spells."  Father  inmate  of 
almshouse.  One  paternal  couein  alcoholic.  Four  paternal  couflins 
feeble-minded.  Two  paternal  cousins  epileptic.  Four  patemil 
cousins  have  uncertain  parentage  and  one  of  these  shows  Bpeech 
defect.  Paternal  aunt  is  a  sex  offender.  One  paternal  unde  is 
a  sex  offender  with  three  or  more  illegitimate  children,  one  of 
whom  was  backward  about  talking.  One  paternal  aunt  insanf 
and  epileptic  (her  husband  a  "d^^nerate"). 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alooholiHrn :  Irritable. 
Hiatus  in  memory  at  times. 
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Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:    None. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     Typhoid  fever. 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:  Feeble-minded,  low  moron.  Binet-Simon 
test  IX  years. 

Psychosis :    None. 

N.  B. —  This  case  is  the  paternal  cousin  of  case  No.  614, 
female,  described  under  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  cases  of 
mental  defect. 

Case  No.  642  —  Female 

Heredity:  Father  died  of  "shock"  or  apoplectic  stroke. 
Sister  somewhat  "nervous."  One  brother  has  "headaches." 
One  sister  has  been  married  and  separated  several  times  (diffi- 
culty of  adjustment). 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Depressed, 
quiet. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap:  Headaches.  Pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:  Stress  at  first  menstrual  period. 
(Introversion  ?) 

Type  of  epilepsy :    Grand  and  Petit  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:  Shut-in  personality.  Morose.  Depressed. 
Moron. 

Psychosis:    Nona 

Case  No.  643  —  Female 

Heredi^:  Mother  waa  a  sex  offender,  morphine  habitue, 
chorea  in  childhood.  Father  was  in  prison,  an  alcoholic.  One 
brother  was  in  Utica  Orphan  Asylum.  The  relatives  did  not 
occupy  a  high  social  plane.  Maternal  grandmother  had  "  head- 
aches."    Patient  was  an  illegitimate  child. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Disturbed 
periods. 
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Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     None. 
Etiology  other  than  heredity:    Nona 
Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  the  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 
Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:  Feeble-minded,  imbecile  grada  6inet-Sini(Ni 
test  VI  years. 

Psychosis:    Nona 

Case  No.  644  —  Female 

Heredity:  Mother  alcoholic,  anti-social,  once  arrested  for 
intoxication.  One  brother  and  one  sister  alcoholic  One  sister 
is  nervous  and  excitable.  One  niece  has  chorea.  One  nephew 
has  '^  asthma." 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism :  Alcoholism- 
Immorality  (homosexuality).  Was  in  New  York  Training 
School  for  Girlfl  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Has  been  in  the  Oneida 
Coun^  Hospital 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     None. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     Unknown. 

Type  of  epilepsy:     Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated?     No  record  of  this  since  entering  institution. 

Mental  defect :  Feeble-minded,  low  moron.  Binet-Simon  tesi 
VIII  years. 

Psychosis :    None. 

N,  B, —  Iler  child  was  a  dependent  in  the  Oneida  County 
Hospital  and  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica,  until  its  brief 
life  closed  at  two  years  of  age. 

Case  No.  645  —  Female 

Heredity:     Father  alcoholic,  a  wife-beater.     History  of  tuber- 
culosis.     Paternal    grandmother    died    of    "  nervous    ailment 
Mother  a  sex  offender. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Glutton- 
ous. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Tubercu- 
losis developed  after  admission. 
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Etiology  other  than  heredity:     AVhooping  cough? 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency: 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes, 

Mental  defect :     Feeble-minded. 

Psychosis:     None. 


Ca( 


;  No.  646  —  Female 


Heredity:  One  maternal  aunt  an  insane  epileptic.  One  mater- 
ial aunt  had  chorea  in  childhood.  Father  drank  and  had  rheu- 
matism. He  was  a  sex  offender;  also  subject  to  headaches. 
Maternal  grandmother  was  "  nervous."  She  had  a  brother  who 
committed  suicide.  One  sister  probably  epileptic  and  one  brother 
'  oervous  "  and  alcoholic. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:     Irritable. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap:     Nona 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     TJnknown. 

Type  of  epilepsy:     Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:    Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?     Yes.     Memory  weakened. 

Mental  defect:      Feeble-minded,   low  grade  imbecile.     Einet-  . 
limon  teat  V  years. 

Psychosis:     Hallucinations.     Psychosis  with  epilepsy. 

Case  No.  647  —  Femalb 

Heredity:  Father  deaf,  "catarrh,"  One  paternal  uncle  wan- 
[erlast.  One  maternal  aunt  and  one  maternal  uncle  tubercular. 
>ne  maternal  aunt  vascular  brain  disorder  with  cerebral  hemor- 
bage.     Maternal  grandfather  was  tubercular. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Well- 
riiaved.     Good-natured. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     Digestion 


J  other  than  heredity :     Unknown.     Measles  at  8  years. 
Mpisg  cough  at  9  years. 
\  Type  of  epilepsy:     Grand   and  Petit   Mai.     Psychic  equiva- 
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Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Fair. 

Deteriorated  ?    No. 

Mental  defect:  Mental  condition  shows  no  intelligence  capac- 
ity defect.  Memory  and  attention  good.  Passed  Binet-Simon 
test  at  adult  age.    Went  home  for  vacation  and  did  not  return. 

Psychosis :    None. 

Case  No.  648  —  Male 

Heredity :  Maternal  grandfather  died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Mother  has  fainting  spells,  "  nervous  prostration,"  hysteria  and 
periodic  headaches.  Father's  sister  was  insane.  Father  an  alco- 
holic criminal.  Mother  was  illegitimate.  Maternal  grandmother 
was  a  sex  offender.  She  had  one  sister  "  nervous "  and  one 
brother  who  received  poor  relief.  Collateral  relatives  show  "  poor 
relief,"  "  shiftlessness,"  "  Indian  blood,"  and  a  general  low 
economic  level. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:     None. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap:  other  than  epilepsy:     None. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:    Unknown.     Birth  difficult. 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  and  Petit  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?     Somewhat. 

ifental  defect:  High  grade  moron.  Mental  condition  fair. 
Passed  Binet-Simon  test  at  XI  vears. 

Psvchosis :     None. 

Case  Xo.  649  —  Male 

Heredity:    Mother  had  migraine.    Paternal  aunt  epileptic,  and 
insane.     Father  was  insane,   alcoholic,   syphilitic,   "  rheumatic, 
and  a  sex  offender.    Paternal  grandfather  was  alcoholic  Patients 
nephew  had  con\nilsions  in  infancy. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:     Xone. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Slight  lat- 
eral curvature  of  spine.  Double  talipes  planus.  Small  umbilical 
hernia. 

EtiolofiTv  other  than  hereditv:     Unknown. 

TN'pe  of  epilepsy:    Petit  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  i    Fndoubtedlv. 
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Mental  defect:     Feeble-minded,  grade  of  imbecile.     Mild  dis- 
position.   Cares  for  self. 
Psychosis :    None. 

Case  No.  650  —  Female 

Heredity:  Mother's  father  died  from  "stroke."  Was  prob- 
ably insane,  and  an  alcoholic.  One  maternal  aunt  had  epilepsy. 
One  maternal  aunt  had  periodic  sick  headaches.  One  paternal 
aunt  had  periodic  headaches.  One  brother  alcoholic.  Two  mater- 
nal cousins  alcoholic     Two  paternal  cousins  tubercular. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Violent 
and  excited  at  times. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     None. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:    Scarlet  fever. 

Type  of  epilepsy :    Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated?    Memory  affected. 

Mental  defect:  Moron,  middle  grade.  Binet-Simon  test  X 
years. 

Psychosis:    Nona 

Case  No.  651  —  Male 

Heredity:  Father  alcoholic.  One  paternal  aunt,  "palsy." 
One  maternal  aunt  "  nervous  "  and  probably  feeble-minded.  Was 
an  inmate  of  an  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  Utica.  One  paternal 
cousin  "nervous"  and  a  suicide.  Two  brothers  alcoholic.  Col- 
lateral relatives  show  alcoholism  and  dependency. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:     None. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  None. 
Trephined  for  epileptic  seizures  when  18  years  old,  with  improve- 
ment for  one  year. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     Not  definitely  known. 

Type  of  epilepsy :    Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Fair. 

Deteriorated?    Not  noticeably. 

Mental  defect:    No  gross  intelligence  capacity  defect. 

PsychosiB :    None. 
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Case  No.  662  —  Female 

Heredity :  Great-grandmother  in  State  hospital  for  the  insaiia 
Mother  had  "  fainting  spells."  Paternal  grandmother  died  of 
tuberculosis.  Paternal  cousin  is  alcoholic.  One  paternal  uncle^ 
wanderlust.  One  paternal  aunt  was  in  an  orphan  asylum  and 
died  of  tuberculosis.  One  paternal  uncle  in  orphan  asylum.  His 
child  had  '*  imperfect  development  of  spine."  One  sistei*  of 
patient  had  cross-eyes. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Destroys 
toys,  wanders  from  home.    Uncleanly  about  person.    Gluttonous 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Defective 
eye-sight.  Speaks  only  a  few  words.  Teeth  poor.  Facial  tic. 
Paralysis.    Gait  affected. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:    None. 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  and  Petit  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:    Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:    Idiot. 

Psychosis:    None. 

Case  No.  653  —  Female 

Heredity :  Father  alcoholic.  One  brother  "  nervous."  One 
sister  had  chorea  (St.  Vitus  dance)  at  13  years.  One  maternal 
aunt  had  "  fits  when  young,''  and  one  maternal  uncle  had  ^'  jerk- 
ing spells,"  (probably  chorea).  One  brother  of  patient  was  "ner- 
vous." 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Qiiarrel- 
Bome  and  profane  at  times.     Smoked  tobacco. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     None. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:    None. 

Type  of  epilepsy:     Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:     Moron,  middle  grade.     Binet-Simpil^ 

years. 

Psychosis:     Cyclic  mood  swings  with  depi 
connected  with  her  past  life.     She  man* 
with  a  jail  record  who  had  also  been  ij 
house. 
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Case  No,  654  —  Female 

Heredity :  Alcoholic  father,  also  a  hunch-back.  Mother  tuber- 
cular. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Irritable. 
Will  strike  other  patients  when  disturbed. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Constitu- 
tionally inferior.    External  hemorrhoids. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:    Possibly  scarlet  fever. 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:    Imbecile,  low  grade. 

Psychosis:     None. 

Case  No.  655  —  Male 

Heredity:  Father  a  moderate  alcoholic.  One  sister  a  sleep- 
walker. One  half-brother,  chorea.  Maternal  grandmother  "  bad 
disposition."  One  paternal  uncle  alcoholic  criminal,  divorced, 
showed  wanderlust.  One  paternal  cousin  infantile  convulsions. 
Paternal  great-grandfather  was  a  linguist  and  foreign  diplomat. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Thievish. 
Untruthful.  Delinquent.  Good-natured,  with  recurring  periods 
of  peevishness.     Tendency  to  wanderlust. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     None. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:  Possibly  whooping  cough 
(severe). 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  and  Petit  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:    Poor. 

Deteriorated?    Yes.     Memory  impaired. 

Mental  defect:  No  intelligence  capacity  defect.  Passed  Binet- 
Simon  test  at  adult  age. 

Psychosis :    None. 

Case  No.  656  —  Male 

Heredity:  One  brother  is  a  heavy  tobacco  user  (the  patient 
smoked  when  verj'  young)  ;  also  quick-tempered.  One  brother 
high-tempered,  "  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  when  angry ;" 
also  smoked  since  very  young  (tendency  to  substitutive  reactions). 
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One  brother  smoked  a  great  deal  and  died  of  angina  pectoris. 
Mother  had  enlarged  thyroid. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Heavy 
smoker. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Constitu- 
tionally inferior. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:  Fright  by  an  aeroplane  which 
swooped  down  and  seemed  about  to  strike  him,  at  age  of  13  years. 
It  is  not  positively  known  that  slight  epileptic  siezures  had  not 
preceded  this  incident 

Type  of  epilepsy :    Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependencgr:     Good. 

Deteriorated  ?    No. 

Mental  defect:  No  intelligence  capacity  defect.  Egocentric. 
Epileptic  mental  make-up.     Infantile  reactions. 

Psychosis:    None. 

Case  No.  657  —  Male 

Heredity:  Mother  feeble-minded  and  nervous,  also  had  head- 
aches. Rheumatism  in  both  parents.  Maternal  aunt  had  epilepsy. 
Two  brothers  had  epilepsy,  both  also  feeble-minded  and  were 
cared  for  as  dependents  in  a  charitable  "  home." 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism :     None. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     Constnu- 

iionallv  inferior.     Flat-footed. 

«. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     Digestive  disturbance^ 

Type  of  epilepsy :     Grand  and  Petit  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Fair. 

Deteriorated  ?     Slightly. 

Mental  defect :     Slight.    Moron  of  high  grade. 

Psychosis:     None. 

Case  No.   658  —  Female 

Heredity:  Father's  father  died  at  72  years  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. His  brother  was  alcoholic.  Mother  tubercular  and  syph- 
ilitic. One  maternal  aunt  chorea  in  childhood.  Two  maternal 
uncles  were  tubercular.  Maternal  grandmother  tubercular. 
Maternal    grandfather    was     insane     and     committed    suicide. 
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Patient's  brother  died  of  "  cerebral  congestion  "  in  infancy.  One 
sister  died  of  tuberculosis.  Patient's  father  was  "  nervous,"  syph- 
ilitic, and  died  of  "  cerebral  tumor  "  {possibly  gumma). 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Difficult 
to  control  and  restless.    Ran  away  from  home.    Untruthful. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Prominent 
abdomen  as  infant.     (Rachitic  t) 

Etiologj'  other  than  heredity:  Paternal  syphilis,  and  scarlet 
fever. 

Type  of  epilep^:    Grand  and  Petit  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?     Yes. 

Mental  defect:  No  intelligence  capacity  defect.  Binet-Siraon 
teat  XIII  years. 

Psychosis:     None.     Developed  periods  of  amnesia. 

Case  No,  650  —  Female 

Heredity :  Maternal  grandmother  died  of  "  cancer  of  the 
bowels."  Father  a  moderate  drinker.  One  brother  an  alcoholic, 
had  delirium  tremens.  One  maternal  uncle  wanderlust  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Untidy 
about  room  and  person.  She  was  a  sex  offender  and  married  a 
tubercular,  alcoholic  man.  He  became  intoxicated  while  in  a 
hospital  for  tuberculosis.  Had  been  in  Oneida  County  Alms- 
house as  be  was  dependent  from  tuberculosis  as  well  as  alcoholic. 

Physical  diseaiie  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Chronic 
constipation. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:  Whooping  cough  at  6  years  ( ?). 
Typhoid  fever  at  12  yeara(  ?).  First  epileptic  seizure  at  17  years 
■without  definite  precipitating  cause. 

Type  of  epilepsy:     Grand  JIal. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:  Poor.  Insti- 
tutional case. 

Deteriorated  ?    No. 

Mental  defect:  No  intelligence  capacity  defect.  Can  calcu- 
late rapidly  and  accurately  passed  Binet-Simon  test  at  XV  years. 

Payehosis:  None.  As  early  as  14  years  showed  marked  aex 
i  and  became  a  sex  offender. 
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Case  No.  660  —  Female 

Heredity:  Father  had  rheumatism  and  cardiac  trouble  (c«^ 
dio-vascular  complex).  Mother  had  convulsions  at  12  yean  of 
aga  Died  of  "  stroke,"  (cardio-vaseular  complex)  at  47  yean 
One  maternal  uncle  alcoholic  and  rheumatic  cripple.  One  matc^ 
oal  uncle  alcoholic.  One  maternal  uncle  "  nervous,"  "  had  con- 
vulsions," and  "  died  of  stroke."'  ilatemal  granduncle  epileptic. 
One  maternal  uncle  died  of  Bright's  disease.  Patient's  mother 
had  3  living  children  and  3  miscarriages.  The  presence  of  reoee- 
sive  unit  characters  which  determine  a  cardio-vascniar-renal  phys- 
ical complex,  with  "  stroke,"  and  "  heart  troable  "  in  two  cases, 
associated  with  convulsions,  should  be  noted. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Irritable. 
Sometimes  violent  (due  to  an  abnormal  mental  state).  At  times 
she  would  draw  up  her  knees  and  scream,  without  loss  of  cos- 
scionsness. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Left-sided 
weakness. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:  Xone  known.  Convol^ons 
be^an  with  teething  at  l\i>  years,  followed  by  a  left  hemiplegia 
for  9  months,  with  permanent  residuals- 
Type  of  epilepsj-:  Grand  Mai.  Convulsions  u^iered  in  wifli 
teething  subsided  until  puberty  and  then  became  characteristi- 
cally epileptic. 

Prc^osis  from  standpoint  of  future  depenclency :     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?     Tes. 

Mental  defect :    Feeble-minded. 

Psycbosis:    Inclined  to  mn  away  as  a  child  ffnguef).  1 


Case  Xo.  661  - 
Records  incomplete. 


Dcestors. 

>oc8sion-  || 


-  Femalz 

Heredity:     Records  incomplete.     Nothing  known  of  ancestors. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  babit.  alcoholism :  Oecasii 
ally  irritable.  At  times  disturbed  due  to  mental  stale.  Gait 
spastic.  Had  been  a  patient  in  the  Si-racu.Ke  State  losdtntioD 
and  the  Xeivarfc  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  FeeUe-mindeii 
Women  30  years  ago,  and  was  transferred  to  Craig  Colony  8  jnrs 
later. 
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Physical  disease  or  hanjicap  otlier  than  epileptrj':  Chronic 
bronchitis. 

Etiology  other  than  hereditj':     Unascertained. 

Type  of  epilepsy:     Grnnd  and  Petit  Hal. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  de]>endency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated !    Tea. 

Mental  defect:  Imbecile.  There  is  a  primary  congenital 
mental  defect.  Upon  this  has  been  BUperimposed  deterioration. 
This  may  be  an  organic  condition  as  she  was  noted  as  having  a 
"spastic  gait";  muscle  wasting  of  anterior-tibial  group  and 
inversion  of  feet  —  muscular  spasm  present.  It  was  not  ascer- 
tained whether  this  condition  was  congenital  or  dne  to  an 
acquired  disorder. 

Psychosis :     None. 

Case  No.  662  —  Male 

Heredity:  Father  miserly,  stubborn,  cyclic  alcoholic  (cyclic 
loee  of  inhibition).  Mother  tubercular.  One  paternal  uncle 
cataract.  One  maternal  uncle  "  rheumatism ''  and  alcohol.  This 
man  had  one  daughter  an  epileptic  aud  dependent  at  Craig  Colony. 
Patient  had  one  brother  stubborn.  Patient  married  a  woman 
with  defective  eye-aight  (he  carried  recessive  unit  traits  for 
defective  vision).  This  cx>uple  had  3  children.  Two  have  defec- 
tive eyes  and  are  retarded  in  school,  and  one  is  feeble-minded. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Ugly, 
wonld  Btrike  bis  wife;  disposition  changed  and  gave  up  occupa- 
ticoL 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Varicocele 
of  left  testicle. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     Unknown. 

Type  of  epilepsy:  Petit  Mai.  First  marked  attack  of  epilepsy 
occurred  one  month  after  marriage  (sex  maladjustment),  but  had 
masked  attacks  as  "  nightmare  "  for  years  previous. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:     Momn,     Einet-Simon  test  X  years. 

Pffjrchosis:  Epileptic  dementia.  Periods  of  confusion  follow- 
ing seizures.     Very  irritable  previous  to  seizures. 


low-  ■ 
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111   Ji^-afie  or  hMidicap  oibpr  ihaii  ppilepsy:     Heftring 

ler  ihan  hereditr;     Si-arlet  iever  at  2  years:  wboop- 
i  {mntse).  age  nnimtwii. 
■  of  ^fiepsr:    Grand  Mai. 

s  ftfHn  standpoint  of  future  depenJeDcr :     Poor, 
rated  t     Tes.     Mranorr  affected. 
ptel  defect:    Moron.    Binet-Simon  test  XI  years. 
ids:    None. 

Case  Xo.  6G5  —  Female 
ii^:     One  sister  tubercular.    One  uieoe  had  strabismus. 
ifs  two  cbildren  are  botb  inmates  of  orphan  Ufrrhims;  one 
1  has  hare-lip. 

hid  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:     Sulky  and 
mes  irritable.     Wa*  a  dependent  in  Oneida  County  Alms- 
She  married  a  man  who  became  a  dependent  in  the 
eida  County  Almshouse,  with  tuberculosia.     She  had  one  ille- 

late  child,  said  to  be  by  her  own  father. 
Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     None. 
Etiology  other  than  hereditj"     Unknown. 
Type  of  epilepsy:     Grand  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dejiendency:     Ptxir. 
Deteriorated  ?     No. 
L  lEental  defect :     Koron,  illiterate. 
AfychoBiB:     None. 

Case  No.  666  —  Male 

Hered)^:  Mother  insane.  Father  died  of  Bripht's  clisease. 
Patient  had  one  brother  insane  and  committed  suicide  by  cutting 
throat.  One  brother  insane  and  committed  suici(l<>  by  hanging. 
One  brother  feeble-minded.  One  brother  feelile-minded  and  epi- 
leptic. One  paternal  cousin  alcoholic.  One  niece  feeble-minded. 
One  niece  epileptic.  One  niece  feelile-niiniied  and  conunitted 
mieide  1^  poison.  One  niece  illegitimate,  alcoholic.  One  child 
of  patient's  paternal  cousin  was  "  nen-ous.''  One  child  of  patient's 
paternal  amain  committed  suicide  by  carbolic  acid. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  Irritable, 
ieptemed,  emotional     Very  jealous  during  courtship. 
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Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Inguinal 
hernia. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:    Unknown. 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  and  Petit  Mai. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?  Somewhat.  Unahle  to  keep  up  his  usual  busi- 
ness activities,  due  to  failing  mentality. 

Mental  defect:    Mental  condition  fair.    Good  school  progress. 

Psychosis:    None. 

Case  No.  667  —  Female 

Heredity :  Father  deserted  family.  Mother  is  "  nervous." 
Patient  is  one  of  twins,  other  twin  normal. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:     Irritabk 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy :  Right  hemi- 
plegia. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:     Infantile  paralysis. 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Severe  (Grand  Mai?) 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency :    Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:    Imbecile.     Never  spoke  distinctly. 

Psychosis:     Acute  hysteria  (Utica  State  Hospital). 

Case  No.  668  —  Male 
Heredity :    Mother  had  "  asthma."    History  incomplete. 
Odd  or  anti-social   conduct,   drug  habit,   alcoholism:     Glut- 
tonous. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:     Traumatic 

cataract  with  scar  of  cornea.     Pupil  displaced  downward  and 

inward,  distorted  in  shape.     Almost  blind.     Pupils  react  slug- 

•Hr  io  }x)th  light  and  accommodation.    Lumbar  lordosis.    Flat- 


leir  than  heredity :    Unascertained. 
pay:    Grand  Mai. 

standpoint  of  future  dependency :    Poor. 
Te& 
Low  grade  imbecile.     Memory  affected.     Ko 
ida^      Fairly   well-behaved.      Binet-Simon 
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Psychosis:  Had  visual  hallucinations  at  infrequent  intervals, 
whether  as  a  result  of  epileptic  seizures  or  as  an  "  equivalent "  is 
unknown.     Records  are  not  definite  on  this  point. 

Case  No.  669  — Male 

Heredity :  Maternal  grandmother  died  of  tuberculosis.  Father, 
a  pompous  and  proud  man,  died  of  Bright's  Disease.  Mother 
was  bright  but  "  peculiar,"  later  lived  like  a  hermit,  inactive, 
appeared  to  deteriorate  and  became  very  seclusive.  One  paternal 
uncle  alcoholic.  One  paternal  uncle  had  "  palsy."  One  paternal 
uncle  was  a  cripple  from  rheumatism.  Patient  had  one  brother 
with  "  eczema  "  and  was  '*  nervous  " :  one  other  brother  had  rheu- 
matism and  "  palsy." 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism :  Unsociable. 
Will  not  work.    Castrated. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Slightly 
deaf. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:    Unknown. 

Type  of  epilepsy:    Grand  mal. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:    Moron. 

Psychosis:  Yes.  "Epileptic  psychosis."  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital was  overly  religious.     Had  primitive  infantile  tastes. 

Case  No.  670  —  Female 

Heredity:  Father  was  alcoholic  and  died  of  "stroke."  One 
Bister,  periodic  sick  headaches.  One  niece,  chorea.  One  niece 
^ilepticy  three  alcoholic,  and  two  tubercular.  This  patient  is  the 
paternal  aunt  of  Case  No.  650,  female,  previously  described. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  No 
unusual  symptom-behavior. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Poorly 
nourished. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity :    None. 

Type  of  epilepsy :    Petit  Mal. 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 


State  B^iabd  op  CaAvmsB 

UenUl  def«rl:     Moron.  Bioet-SimoD  test  X  vrais. 
Psyrhoeia:     Trodeocj-  toward  epileptic  drterioration. 

fABt    Xo.    6Tl~ltlLK 

Heredit;:     Mother  bad  a  bad  temper  sad  i£ed  in  air  at  St 
jcan  bv  suicide.      Fatber  died  of  eeicbal  hanoxxbage  at 
jeara.    Paternal  gtandinother  inoaae  lor  40  Temn  "  UOamJag 
meaitoX."    Paternal  grand&Aa-  died  ■!  S4:  nan  wiA  gaxaijm 
(Vneafer  diaoider.)     On»  paunal  ant  had  kart 
Aed  tttm  aiffOftan  at  72  vvars  <rf  ^e.    Patiart  b^ 
wha  hai  JbfaetiTe  eywa^ 

OU  «r  aHt»«Maal  rnrf»rt,  Ji^  hatat,  aInUSM 
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Case  No.  673  —  Male 

Heredity:    Mother  inBane,  in  Utica  State  Hospital. 

Odd  or  anti-social  conduct,  drug  habit,  alcoholism:  None.  Too 
low  mentally. 

Physical  disease  or  handicap  other  than  epilepsy:  Double 
talipes  planus.    Slightly  deaf.    Cannot  talk. 

Etiology  other  than  heredity:    Unknown. 

Type  of  epilepefy :    Grand  MaL 

Prognosis  from  standpoint  of  future  dependency:     Poor. 

Deteriorated  ?    Yes. 

Mental  defect:  Idiot.  Cannot  care  for  self.  Snaps  fingers 
uid  makes  grimaces. 

Psychosis :    Nona 


CHAPTER  Xin 

DePEXDEXCY  A2fD  IXSAXITY 

Natives  or  Residents  of  Oneida  County  Cared  for  in  Hospitds 

for  the  Insane. 

The  term  ^^  insanity  "  is  essentially  of  legal  significance:  The 
law  is  chiefly  interested  in  determining  the  facts  of  responsibilitr 
for  conduct.  The  physician  and  sociologist  on  the  other  hand  are 
interested  not  only  in  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  any 
conduct  on  his  part,  but  also  in  the  reasons  why  such  odd  conduct 
originated  regardless  as  to  the  d^ree  of  responsibility  accom- 
panying it.  We  may  arrive  at  a  more  comprehensive  viewpoint  of 
this  subject  if  we  adopt  the  attitude  of  looking  at  liie  insane  as 
simply  human  beings  who  from  varying  causes  find  themselves 
thinking  in  certain  ways  which  seem  odd  or  unusual  to  the  rest 
of  us.  The  queer  notions,  the  delusions  and  hallucinations,  the 
changes  in  the  feeling  tone  (the  affect)  which,  accompany  such 
ideation  all  mirror  themselves  in  the  symptom-behavior  of  the 
patient  and  hence  conduct  develops  which  has  in  view  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  unusual  ideation,  or  in  other  words  the  striving 
to  attain  the  deep  wish-trends  of  the  personality.  These  wish- 
trends  are  for  the  most  part  formulated  in  the  deep  sub-conscious 
mental  life  of  the  individual  and  their  influence  on  subsequent 
conduct  produces  results  which  often  appear  very  inconsistent 
to  that  same  individual's  surface  personality.  This  accounts  for 
the  change  in  talk,  attitude  and  behavior  such  an  individual 
presents  when  he  appears  before  us  as  a  patient  suffering  from 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  "  insanitv." 

Insanity  or  mental  disorder  may  be  broadly  considered  to  W 
into  two  categories:  (1)  those  cases  dependent  upon  actual  and 
definite  changes  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  and  (2)  those  cases 
which  develop  odd  ways  of  thinking  as  the  expression  of  inade- 
quacy of  reaction  to  life  as  they  find  it ;  a  reaction  type  which  is 
dependent  upon  innate  constitutional  deviations  of  personality  or 
individual  make-up.     In  the  first  [organic]  group  fall  such  cases 
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of  insanity  aa  are  due  essentially  to  bacterial  (micro-organism) 
I  invasion ;  or  to  the  breaking  down  of  one  or  more  of  the  variouB 
"  physical  "  organs  "  of  the  body,  [i.  e.  the  brain  and  cord  and  also, 
[  notably,  the  blood-vessels,  heart,  kidneys,  and  thyroid  gland] ;  or 
the  failure  in  function  of  other  organs  particularly  those  associ- 
ated with  metabolism  as  a  whole;  and  the  effect  of  poisons  orig- 
inating either  inside  the  body  froni  perversion  of  organ  function 
«r  those  which  are  taken  in  from  the  outside  as  alcohol  or  other  ' 
'drugs  and  chemicals.  There  is  another  organic  group  which  com- 
prises cases  due  to  destructive  accident  or  "  trauma  "  whereby  the 
brain,  cord  or  some  other  associated  organ  suffers  partial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  substance  with  resulting  disturbance  of  function. 
When,  after  trauma,  there  is  no  actual  organic  disturbance  of 
organ  substance  yet  nevertheless  a  psychosis  develops  we  feel  that  i 
the  ^Tnptoms  are  due  to  an  underlying  constitutional  pecidiarity. 

The  insanity  (psychosis)  of  those  individuals  which  falls  into  I 
fiie  second   or   constitutional   group   may  be  spoken   of   as   the 
expresion  of  inadequacy  of  reaction  to  life  as  their  environment 

>es  it.     This  group  embraces  all  thope  eases  whose  symptom-   | 
behavior  is  due  to  constitutional  deviations,  or  twists  of  make-up  , 
founded  upon  developmental  possibilities  [unit  character  traits] 
received   from   ancestors   and   moulded   by   the  environment   in 
vhich  that  jiei'son  lived  from  his  first  moment  of  life. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  this  differentiation  further. 
The  reason  for  bringing  il  to  public  notice  at  this  point  is  to  draw  ] 
attrition  to  the  essential  difference  between  the  cases  of  dei>end- 
aicy  due  to  a  psychosis  depernieui  upon  coTisHiutwnal  iveol'ticBt^a 
(in  which  heredity  plays  a  large  and  very  practical  part)  and  those  ] 
psychoses  due  more  esseutially  In  iicipiired  or  accidenUil  factors  A 
(not  directly  dependent  upon  traits  transmitted  from  ancestors). 
The  constitutional  types  of  insanity   interest  us  on  arcount  of  ] 
fliB  appearance  of  other  allied  mental  or  physical  disorders  witi 
an  etiology  of  developmental  weakness  among  the  relatives  of   ' 
fliese  cases,  who  have  become  dependent  from  mental  causes  other  | 
than  insanity.     The  occurrence  of  cases  of  insanity  due  I 
invasion  of  micro-organism  (such  as  general  paresis  due  to  thfl  ' 
micro-organism  of  syphilis)  does  not  necessarily  delete  all  refer-  ■ 
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ence  to  hereditary  factors  for  we  have  seen  in  previous  cases  of 
dependency  how  there  appears  to  be  evidence  of  certain  fairly 
definitely   demonstrable   recessive  unit   characters   which  when 
transmitted    from    ancestors    determine    an    organ    weakness 
in   the   direction  of   lack   of   resistance   to   bacterial    invasion. 
These  traits  are  fairly  distinct  from  others  which   determine 
an  organ  weakness  on  the  side  of  developmental  failure  either 
in  the  sense  of  organ  structure  or  of  organ  function.     Through 
the   last   named    may    be   included    the   subtle   forxjes   respon- 
sible for  the  architecture  of  personality  which  having  received  ce^ 
tain  imdesirable  imit  characters  in  its  inheritance  is  unable  to 
cope  with  reality  as  it  exists  and  is,  therefore,   constantly  in 
danger  of  failing  to  make  the  full  and  adequate  reactions  neces- 
sary for  "  normal "  symptom-behavior  and  is  especially  prone  to 
break  down  during  the  time  of  added  stress  in  the  great  physio- 
logical periods  of  life,  i.  e.  puberty  and  the  menopause.    The  ques- 
tion of  ascertaining  the  exact  causal  factor  which  precipitates  the 
menlnl  breakdown  in  a  personality  so  disposed  constitutes  the 
whole  problem  of  prophylaxis  in  mental  hygiene,  after  all  of  the 
causal  factors  relating  to  the  primitive  development  of  the  person- 
ality through  heredity  have  been  ascertained.    Future  generations 
are  to  be  protected  in  this  connection  through  eugenic  mating. 

Of  the  causes  of  insanity  other  than  heredity  among  first  admis- 
sions to  State  Hospitals  for  the  fiscal  year  of  nine  months  ending 
June  30,  1916,  for  the  whole  state  of  New  York  the  following  are 
listed  in  the  report  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission : 

Admissions,  total  cases 4901) 

Alcohol 50r) 

Syphilis 709 

Drugs 20 

Abnormal  7nake-u/>    1488 

Injury  to  head 41 

Acute  illness    13 

Childbirth 44 

Senility 498 

Arterio   sclerosis    586 

Epilepsy   23 
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Death   in   family Ml 

Losa  of  employment  aud  tiuancial  loan 97  J 

Disappointment   in  love 50  | 

Other  specified  causes 607  | 

Unascertained    1192  I 

The  outstandijig  figure  in  this  list  is  1488 ;  the  number  of  cases  1 
due  to  "  abnormal  make-up."  It  would  seem  to  suggest  that  envir-  ] 
onmental  strras  finds  most  of  its  vic-tinis  in  those  who  are  constv-  1 
iuiionally  predisposed  to  mental  breakdown  through  having  innate  ' 
deviations  of  make-up.  We  have  seen  in  our  other  cases  what  the 
possibilities  are  in  the  way  of  transinittahle  unit  characters  from 
aucestors  which  go  to  make  up  the  individualistic  personality  of 
progeny.  The  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  case  of  the  insane  from 
the  standpoint  of  dependency  is  that  of  ascertaining  those  persons 
in  the  community  who  find  difficulties  in  making  their  mental 
adjustments  to  the  conflicts  of  every-day  life.  They  must  be 
gnided  away  from  situations  which  they  will  be  unable  to  handle 
in  an  adequate  manner  and  placed  in  surroundings  which  will 
eliminate  their  particular  difficultiea.  Incidentally  it  is  of  practi- 
cal value  to  the  State  to  see  that  matings  between  such  predisposed 
persons  are  discouraged  for  the  sake  of  future  generations.  The 
1916  report  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  (page  461)  shows 
that  of  all  the  various  types  of  psychoses  diagnosed  on  first  admis- 
sions, the  percentage  of  cases  having  a  family  history  of  insanity, 
nen'ous  diseases,  neuropathic  or  psychopathic  traits  was  49,9  per 
eent  or  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  number  treated  and 
Btates  further  that  "  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  table  cannot  be  con- 
.tidered  as  presenting  a  fair  statement  of  the  influence  of  heredity 
in  causing  the  various  psychoses.  The  histories  of  many  of  the 
I  are  incomplete,  and  verification  of  data  received  from  rela- 
>ti\'es  and   patients  is  in  most  cases  impossible.     .  It  is 

probable  that  more  thorough  research  would  show  a  still  larger 
percentage  of  cases  with  imfavorable  family  history." 

In  this  connection  let  us  recall  that  when  in  addition  to  the 

968  of  franJt  insanity  in  ancestors  one  includes  heritable  factors 

luch    as    recessive   unit   characters    for   organ   iveakness   of  the 

eardio^ascuhr-reiiaJ  apparatus  and  organ  weakness  on  the  dei-el- 

nmental  side  (particularly  for  brain,  cord  and  the  endocrine 
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glands)  it  becomes  evident  that  there  are  many  heritable  faeton 
which  through  determining  constitutional  delation  in  the  indi- 
vidual's personality  predispose  to  the  development  of  msanilr. 
Such  a  personality  needs  very  little  in  the  way  of  environmenul 
stress  to  upset  its  (predisposed)  unstable  qualities  for  adequate 
mental  adjustment.  Normal  symptom-behavior  at  once  changes 
under  such  precipitating  causes.  Clinical  "  s^nnptMns  "  ippeu 
connoting  physiological  stress,  accompanied  by  "  behavior "  of 
anti-sociul  type  either  in  the  sense  of  odd  conduct  or  economic 
disability.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Oneida 
County  natives  or  residents  who  were  incapacitated  by  a  psydioiis 
during  the  three-year  period  1915—1916-1917  inquiry  was  made 
to  the  superintendent  of  every  institution  caring  for  such  caws  in 
this  state;  The  following  table  gives  the  results  thus  obtained.  As 
might  be  expected  the  bulk  of  such  cases  were  cared  for  in  insti- 
tutions in  or  near  Oneida  county.  The  Bureau  of  Analysis  and 
Investigation  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission,  the  superiu  ten  dents  of  the  Xew  Vork  State 
Hospitals  and  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the  various  private 
licensed  institutions  for  their  kind  cooperation  with  this  Board 
in  relation  to  the  Oneida  Cotmty  cases  of  insanity  under  their 
care. 

ITTICA  STATE  HOSPITAI 

Oneida  County  cases  cared  for;  yea.t  1915,  134;  year  1916, 
124;  year  1917,  137. 

Of  the  124  cases  treated  in  the  official  year,  1915:  1  showed 
anti-social  conduct;  8  alcoholism;  1  drug  habits;  1  ^ilepsy;  1 
chorea ;  13  mental  defect  and  22  showed  further  economic  handi- 
cap by  a  disease  such  as  tuberculosis ;  77  were  insane  without  com- 
plication. Of  the  124  cases  treated  in  the  official  year,  1916:  1 
showed  anti-social  conduct;  8  alcoholism;  6  epilepsy;  7  meotal 
defect  and  19  showed  further  economic  handicap  I^  a  diseaae  eoA 
as  tuberculoeis ;  83  were  insane  without  complication.  Of  tbe 
137  cases  treated  in  the  official  year,  1917:  21  showed  alcoholism; 
1  drug  habits ;  4  epilepsy ;  4  mental  defect  and  19  showed  farther 
economic  handicaps  by  a  disease  such  as  tuberculosis;  S3  were 
insane  witbont  complication. 
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These  cases  including  those  showing  complicating  factors,  were 
all  economic  dependents  either  upon  the  State  or  upon  friends 
and  relatives.  The  cause  of  the  dependency  in  each  case  was 
insanity.    The  degree  of  dependency  is  indicated  as  follows : 


WhoUy  at  Stote  expense 

At  State  expense  but  who  made  partial  reimbursement. 

Who  reimbursed  in  full 

WhoUy  at  county  expense 

Wholly  at  private  or  philanthropic  expense 


Total.., 


Official 
year  191.'> 


94 

13 

16 

1 


124 


Official 
year  1916 


106 

5 

12 


124 


Official 
year  1917 


108 

9 

19 


137 


BINGHAMTON  STATE  HOSPITAL 

Oneida  County  cases  cared  for:  year  1915,  7;  year  1916,  7; 
year  1917,  7. 

Of  the  7  cases  treated  in  the  official  years  1915-17:  1  showed 
anti-social  conduct  (suicide);  2  alcoholism;  2  showed  further 
economic  handicap  by  a  disease  such  as  tuberculosis;  1  showed 
further  economic  handicap  by  having  both  legs  amputated. 

These  7  cases,  including  those  showing  complicating  factors, 
were  all  complete  economic  dependents  due  to  insanity. 

The  degree  of  dependency  is  indicated  as  follows : 


Official 
year 
1915 

Official 
year 
1916 

Official 
year 
1917 

Wholly  at  State  exDenae 

7 

7 

7 

The  extent  of  time  during  which  a  psychosis  may  exert  a  crip- 
pling force  on  the  economic  value  of  the  individual  is  well  illus- 
trated by  briefly  reviewing  the  summary  of  each  of  these  7  cases. 

Case  865  —  Male 

Patient  admitted  to  Kome  State  Custodial  Asylum  in  1889 
(then  caring  for  the  insane).  Transferred  to  the  Utica  State 
Hospital  in  1894.  He  was  then  about  32  years  of  age.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital  in  1905.  He  was  still 
living  in  1917,  having  been  a  dependent  for  28  years.  Diagnosis: 
dementia  praecox. 
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Case  No.  866  —  ATai.k 
Patient  admitted  to  the  Utica  State  Hospital  in  1897.  He  wu 
then  about  40  years  of  age.  He  made  homicidal  aasanlts  and  il» 
attempted  suicide.  Transferred  to  Bingfaamton  State  Hoqiitd 
ill  1905  and  was  still  living  in  1917,  having  beoi  a  depcsdent  fn 
20  Yciim.    Diagnosis:  dementia  praeoox. 

Cask  Xo  867  —  Mai* 
Patient  admitted  to  the  Oneida  Coonty  Asylnm  in  1887.  He 
was  then  about  23  years  of  age,  Latw  transferred  to  the  Ctia 
Sute  Hospital  and  in  1905  to  Bin^umtoo  Sute  Ho^taL  Er 
was  still  living  in  1917,  hariog  bem  a  dependeot  f»  30  jttn. 
Oiagncfiis:  dementia  pnwcox. 

Can  No.  868  — Mau 
PabeBt  adButted  to  the  Ri».gt>«iit*.i-  State  Ho^tal  in  1911. 
Ha  «aa  Acs  about  65  veus  <rf  aga.    He  bad  been  an  eneanit 
aleohobe  for  tiw  10  yeaia  just  pnar  to  xhwiariiw  and  Itad  ds^ 
oped  utsioidnasia.    He  wa&  adH  tmng  in  1917. 
dif^daat  for  ml  le*sl  6  years.  DiagMM:  seaile  j 


CasB  Xol  M* 
PMiHt  lilwinii  to  &r  Otatfa  Cetotfy  .i^lato 
«aelhAAo«»ft7nanaf^e.   bl8Mfe«w 
Sl  LarTOM*  Stale  Oaifttal  ad  to  Or 
ykrimlMT.    He«as«olliwioeBl9l7,lHwi^ 
mtttatK 


1«,  haviBf  totoi 


yii»»>Li  M.  1 

■  iH'»  l»B»l.    hMKbota 
*>llin   111*.   ■rk>»a<ia><(^t 
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Case  No.  871  —  Female 


Patient  admitted  to  the  Utiea  State  Hospital  in  1912.  She  is 
now  about  27  years  of  age  and  has  been  a  dependent  for  nearly 
six  years.    Diagnosis:  dementia  praecox. 

These  seven  cases  have  collectively  been  dependents  for  128 
years.  The  per  capita  cost,  averaged  for  all  hospitals  under  the 
State  Hospital  Commission,  was  $210.25  per  year  for  the  official 
year  ending  September  30,  1915.  This  was  a  "  before  the  war  " 
expenditure.  At  this  rate  the  seven  Oneida  County  patients  here 
recorded  have  to  date  cost  the  State  a  maintenance  charge  of 
approximately  $26,912.00. 

Kecalling  the  figures  given  in  the  1916  report  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission  as  to  the  findings  on  heredity  among  state  hos- 
pital admissions  it  follows  that  no  less  than  one  half  of  the  total 
sum  of  all  maintenance  mon^  is  expended  on  dependents  the 
cause  of  whose  economic  helplessness  is  dTie  to  tnunsmitted  herir 
table  trails  which  have  determined  the  various  forms  of  the  crip- 
pling mental  disorder.     When  we  see  by  the  same  commission's 
report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,   1915,  that  $6,844,- 
746.48  was  expended  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York  we  can  calculate  that  at  least  $3,000,000  of  that  yearly 
budget  was  entailed  to  the  tax  payers  through  breeding  human 
progeny  from  ancestors  carrying  recessive  unit  character  traits 
which,    transmitted    to    descendant's,    determined    their    mental 
deviation.         Cacogenic     matiiigs     mean     in     this     state  alone 
no  less   than   $3,000,000    a  year   loss   in   maintenance   charges 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  financial  loss  to  society  involved  by 
the  loss  of  the  incapacitated  individual's  earnings.     And  this 
great  sum  of  money  applies  only  to  those  cases  of  dependency 
caused  by  insanity  alone.     Mental  deviation  in  the  sense  of  an 
intelligence  capacity  defect  and  affective  deviation  easily  equals 
the  same  stupendous  amount  of  money  and  social  loss. 

GOWANDA  STATE  HOSPITAL 

Oaeida  Coimtf  cases  cared  for:  year  1915,  18;  year  1916,  15; 
rear  1917,  U. 

wthelSca^g^  trotted  in  1915:  17  were  diagnosed  dementia 
P^^^^x  and  1  ej^jjepsj^  Tvith  insanity.    Of  the  15  cases  treated  in 
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the  year  1916:  14  were  diagnosed  dementia  praecox  and  1  epi- 
lapsy  with  insanity.  Of  the  15  cases  treated  in  the  year  1917:  14 
were  diagnosed  dementia  praecox  and  1  epilepsy  with  insanity. 
In  1915,  17  eases  were  supported  wholly  at  state  expenaei,  1  reim- 
bursed in  full.  In  1916  and  1917  there  were  IS  cases  treated  in 
each  year,  all  wholly  at  Slate  expense. 

ST.    LAWRENCE   STATE   HOSPITAL 
Oneida  County  cases  caied  for:  year  1915,  53;  ye:ir  1916,  53: 
year  1917,  49. 

Of  the  53  cases  treatetl  in  1915:  3  showed  alcoholism,  7  mental 
defect,  4  epilejisy,  12  had  some  |>hysical  disease  ai^  a  further  mo- 
nomie  handicap  such  as  tubereulosis,  and  27  showed  unc«m|jli- 
cated  insanity.  Of  the  52  cases  treated  in  1916:  2  showed  alco- 
holism; 7  mental  defect,  4  epilepsy,  12  had  some  physical  diseflse 
as  a  further  economic  handicap  such  as  tuberculosis  and  27  showed 
uncomplicated  insanity.  Of  the  49  case*  treated  in  1917:  2 
showed  alcoholism,  7  mental  defect,  4  epilepsy.  10  had  some  phi^i- 
cal  disease  as  a  further  economic  handicap  such  as  tuberculosis 
and  26  showed  uncomplicated  insanity.  In  1915,  52  cases  were 
supported  wholly  at  State  expen.se  and  1  made  partial  reimburse- 
ment. In  1916,  50  cases  were  supjwrted  wholly  at  Stata  eocpense, 
1  made  partial  reimbursement  and  1  reimbursed  in  full.  In  191". 
47  cases  were  supported  wholly  at  State  expense,  1  made  partiil 
reimhursemMit  and  1  reimbursed  in  full. 

MIDDLETOWN  STATE  HOSPITAL 
Oneida  County  cases  cared  for:  year  1915,  6;  year  1916,  6; 
year  1917,  6.     For  each  year  period  the  diagnoses  given  were: 

Manic-depressive  psychosis    I 

Mental  defect  with  insanity 1 

Paranoid  condition    I 

Psycho-neuroses - 1 

Senile  psychoses * 

Total 6 

Of  these  eases,  4  were  supported  wholly  at  State  expense,  1 
made  partial,  and  1  made  full  reimbursement. 
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BUFFALO  STATE  HOSPITAL 

Oneida  County  cases  cared  for:  year  1915,  1;  year  1916,  2; 
year  1917,  2. 

Of  these  cases,  all  were  supported  wholly  at  State  expense. 

HUDSON  KIVER  STATE  HOSPITAL 

Oneida  County  cases  cared  for:  year  1915  none;  year  1916, 
none;  year  1917,  1.  This  one  case  was  supported  wholly  at  State 
expense. 

WILLARD  STATE  HOSPITAL 

Oneida  County  cases  cared  for:  year  1915-1917,  one.  Diag- 
nosis dementia  praecox.  He  was  supported  wholly  at  State 
expense. 

Case  No.  872  —  Male 

This  case,  like  many  others,  is  illustrative  of  the  close  relation- 
ship from  the  standpoint  of  economic  loss  between  mental  defect 
and  a  psychosis  wherein  the  mental  deviation  is  founded  upon 
constitutional  peculiarities  of  personal  make-up.  This  man  was 
passing  through  the  middle  period  of  life  when  he  appeared  at  the 
Albany  County  almshouse  in  1880.  His  insanity  was  recognized 
and  he  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the  "  State  Lunatic  Asylum  " 
(as  it  was  then  called)  in  Utica  three  months  later.  Two 
years  after  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  Oneida  County 
Insane  Asylum  (returned  to  county  care)  where  he  remained 
until  1883  when  he  was  admitted  to  Willard.  Ho  had 
deteriorated,  showed  odd  mannerisms,  was  quite  unproductive  and 
never  occupied  himself.  He  has  been  an  economic  loss  to  society 
and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  State  for  the  past  37  years.  The 
cause  of  this  dependency  is  the  constitutional  type  of  psychosis, 
dementia  praecox.  Dementia  praecox  types  of  mental  deviation 
appear  to  be  transmitted  from  ancestors  in  the  sense  of  a  recessive 
character.  The  possible  influence  of  accompanying  endocrine 
gland  disorders  may  be  based  both  upon  [other]  recessive  heritable 
traits  which  determine  specific  organ  weakness  on  the  develop- 
mental side;  and  also  upon  other  less  clear,  inter-related,  physio- 
logical factors  in  post-natal  life. 
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No  other  natives  or  residents  of  Oneida  Countj  were  found  in 
tbv  Stato  Hodpituls  in  this  State  receiving  patioits  on  civil 
commitmoits. 

CRIMINAL  INSiXE 

Concerning  Oneida  Couutv  cases  oommitted  to  a  State  Hoqiitil 
lifter  aeuteuce  for  crime  tl>e  following  ser«n  indiTJdoalj  mn 
foand  to  be  receiving  rare  in  the  Dannemors  State  Hospital.  All 
of  ihese  cases  lire  supported  whoUv  at  State  e 


Cass  So.  SIS  —  Mai* 

Bom  about  1S54  in  Switxerland,  Knteooed  for  maideT  moaii 
degree  to  Auburn  priaon,  admitted  to  Mattecwan  State  Hoqittal 
iu  1900  and  traosferretj  to  the  DiuuaeiDora  State  Hospital  in 
l£>01.  He  showed  i^d  roaduet.  tieeoiated  ad^  gn^  ^wtlieCie 
and  detoritinted.  He  has  been  a  depeuknt  dae  Id  insani^  and 
attti«xtal  eowiiNf  for  over  17  jtan.  Diaganwa.  dnneatia  jnt- 
cox. 

Casb  X&  ST4  — Hau 

Bon  about  1S«3  in  Itah.  swteaced  iiar  aardar  aBaad  d^give 

tv»  Attbore;  pHawa  ind  lirrjT'r-.^  r.»  r^  Damsenr^s  Stale  HoqHtal 
ia  l»t>i.     He  has  bee*  a  ^kpewkat  dv  I 
awial  <«»ifort  iiw  o<c«r  13  jettri. 
paraaoid  fona. 

Cas«  X»x  :?T5  —  Malk 

B>>cm  aboat  l^TT  ia  Xe«  York  Scaae. 
to  Axb«ra  pRAMa.  aai  Akutsed  s>  riiaa«  ai  ■  ■  ia  1M7.     He  hw 
bora  ApwaAtat  dae  l»  iaistaiix  M»i  axtt^joal  i 
11  x««rs.    Pfe^(w.'««&.  <vflMft:=A  prsewx. 

Ca55  Xa  *T#  —  ILalx 

Rjca  dk«c  iftx  nmrs  la*^  :i  Xe»  Twi  :?ta 
j^uuritan-  irse  i^cw  Ami  trwr  -wowncw  z 

k».m  ^ttst  W»  AM^c  W  ka»  Mn  ^ 
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Case  No.  877  —  Male 

Bom  about  1869  in  Sweden,  sentenced  for  assault  second  d^ree, 
leeched  Great  Meadow  prison  and  from  there  was  admitted  to 
Diimemora  in  1912.    He  has  been  a  dependent  for  over  6  years 
^to  data    Diagnosis,  paranoic  condition. 

r- 

^  Case  No.  878  —  Male 

^     Bom  about  1875  in  Italy,  sentenced  for  assault  first  d^ree  to 

P^tBiaton  prison  and  was  from  there  admitted  to  Dannemora  in 

1913.     He  has  been  a  dependent  for  over  6  years.     Diagnosis, 

*  dementia  praecoz. . 

^  Case  No.  879  —  Male 

^    Bom  about  1889  in  Italy,  sentenced  for  grand  larceny,  second 
I'  dqgree  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  and  admitted  to 

•  Dinnemora  in  1912.    He  had  been  a  dependent  for  over  6  years 
Diagnosis  dementia  praecox. 

Case  No.  880  —  Male 

Bom  about  1888  in  Italy,  he  was  sentenced  to  Auburn  prison 
lor  violation  of  section  1897  of  the  penal  law  and  admitted  to 
^l)eiin6mora  in  1914.    He  has  been  a  dependent  for  over  4  years. 
BiagnoaiSy  dementia  praecox. 

The  patients  at  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital  are  received 
ll^^jpitirdy  from  the  prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  where 
j^jAqr  have  been  sentenced  for  committing  a  felony.  They  are 
igJIfhoBj  supported  by  the  State.  Of  the  seven  cases  recorded  from 
■^  Oneida  County  only  two  were  bom  in  New  York  State;  the  other 
ftvo  were  residents  but  not  natives  of  Oneida  County. 

ICatteawan  State  Hospital   receives  insane  patients   showing 

^  criminal  tendencies.     For  the  official  year  October  1,   1914  to 

fiflptember  30,  1915,  one  man  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  from 

^^  Oneida  County.     For  the  official  year  September  30,   1915  to 

hJuie  80,  1916  (9  months  only)  two  men  were  admitted  from 

fltda  County.    For  the  official  year  July  1,  1916  to  June  30, 

T,  one  man  and   one  woman  were  admitted   from  Oneida 

DBIj.     At  the  close  of  this  period  there  was  an  accimiulated 
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total  of  13  men  and  3  women,  residents  of  Oneida  County  under 
treatment  as  insane  patients  in  this  institution. 

Insane  in  Private  Institdtions 
Concerning  the  insaue  in  private  institutions  we  know  of  course 
that  they  are  not  dependent  u]x>n  pulilic  funds;  hut  as  this  sur- 
vey is  interested  in  the  dependency  of  the  individual  as  related 
to  the  crippling  nf  his  economic  capahilities  through  iiiental  or 
physical  disease,  disorder,  or  defect  it  seems  proper  to  record  the 
numher  of  such  cases  found  even  though  the  potential  dependency 
entailed  by  their  mental  disorder  has  heen  covered  through  the 
sur]jlua  of  their  own  estate  or  through  the  philanthropy  of  rda- 
lives  or  friends. 


,».™™. 

M. 

OScu] 
OdhiIh 

Ofidul 

fjr. 

SS!SsK„^.i:;::;::;::::::;::::::::::::  :■ :  ■: 

. 

. 

SociMj- of  tho  New  York  Hoipital 

I 

[ 

Total 

• 

• 

■ 

We  thus  find  that  during  the  official  year  periods  1915—17  for 
all  types  of  institutions  that  241  insane  individuals  from  Oneida 
County  were  cared  for  in  1915,  234  in  1916,  and  247  in  1917. 
'  ^  i'.'f  ■'  liefore  the  war  "  mte  of  $210.25  maintenance  cost  per 
annum  as  reported  by  the  State  ITospital  Commission  for  all  the 
State  hospitals  for  the  year  ending  Septemher  30,  1915,  these 
Oneida  Countj'  patients,  dependent  hy  reason  of  insanit>".  were  a 
cost  on  either  public  or  private  funds  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately $172,825.50  during  the  threo-year  period  mentioned.  Ab  . 
the  majority  of  them  are  suffering  from  psychoses  with  a  rather 
poor  ontloolc  for  mental  rehabilitation  the  fact  of  further  depend- 
ency from  the  same  cause  may  be  looked  upon  as  settled.  Thus 
is  emphasized  the  ^reat  value  of  social  and  mental  prophylaxis  in 
all  fliii-h  cases  and  the  need  of  utili^^ing  all  methods  which  will 
flssist  the  patient  to  make  adequate  mental  adjustment  to  the 
demands  of  life  and  in  so  doing  assist  him  to  continue  as  aj 
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Btructive  economic  unit  in  the  eoiiununity.     It  will  be  noted  that  J 
the  various  patients  described  in  this  chapter  all  show  for  the  i 
most  part  a  protracteil  period  of  hospital  residence  or  in  other  J 
words  the  period  of  their  dejiendeuey  as  due  to  insanity  has  been  | 
practically  the  best  part  of  the  active  coustnictive  period  of  their  I 
entire  life.     Also,  that  the  majority  of  these  same  patients  have  I 
l>een  diagnosed  as  cases  of  dementia  praecox.     In  the  light  of  these 
facts  it  is  of  interest  to  review  the  findings  of  the  Xew  York  State  J 
Hospital  Commission  in  relation  to  this  particular  psychosis.    The  I 
twenty-seventh   annual   report  of  this  Commission  which  corre-  I 
Aponds  to  the  first  official  year  period  of  this  survey,  namely  1914— 
1915  states  in  discussing  the  problems  of  the  insane  for  the  whole 
state :     "  The  dementia  praecox  group  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  number  of  first   admissions  assigned  thereto  in   1915  was   j 
1,321;  in  1914,  1,125;  in  1913,  1,021  and  in  1912,  919."     A 
comparison  of  the  per  cent  distribution  of  the  principal  psychoses  j 
lin  the  several  State  hospitals  for  1914-1915  is  here  given  from  the 
'same  report.     Attention  is  drawn  particularly  to  the  Utica  State 
Hospital  which  receives  patients  fi-om  Oneida  County  aa  compared 
to  those  receiving  patients  from  the  Metropolitan  district  in  the  ' 
south,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  district  in  the  north,  Buffalo  in  the 
west,  and  Ringhamton  and  Willard  for  the  central  mamifaetur- 
ing  and  agricultural  zone, 

Pek  Cent,  Dirteirtition  of  the  Peincipal  PsYcnofiEs,  OrxoBEB 
1.  1914-September  30.  1915 


mSt^ 


For  the  same  year  (eiuHng  September  ^0.   19151.  and  accord- 
'ing  to  the  same  report,  the  first  admissions  to  State  hospitals  for 
[the  p^choses  indicated  for  the  whole  State  of  New  York  had  a  | 
lltistOTy   which    showed    either   insaniit/.    alcoholism    or   nervouaM 
diseases  in  thp  family  [heritable  traits)  of  the  patient  as  follows: 
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Tb/b  oatstandi^g  fad  prodaced  br  this  taUe  is  diat  the  psyetocM 
d^pemdemi  hjmni  Amiablr  comKhrfuwial  derimliamM  of  makeup 
hm9€  hjf  fm'  tte  grtmint  mmmher  of  miiriAtmb  vJho  mg  mmeabn 
hm90  mchmttjf  here  dewumdfmied  Aaf  they  were  empMe  of  hnt- 
wUHimg  mtA  derimHome  ms  heriUbU  reeesaire  ehmrmHere;  all  of 
vhkii  is  of  &a  gicatert  practical  importance  in  connderiEf  the 
mitimate  eanaal  factors  of  inaamlT  and  die  dgpendencr  produced 
fcyit 

Accordiagr  to  die  statistics  ccmpikd  hr  die  State  Hoqiital  CoBh 
miffm  and  pahlished  nndcr  its  Airee  last  annual  reports.  Insane 
pa?>Kit^  nwBMV^iy  ;•♦  Ovitc  rrvw/y  were  rereiT^  in  die  Sate 
Hv\»^t:ils  of  Xe^-  York  STiite  i?  f^Jlcwrs: 

Fi?«  idrsissixLSw  CVtc*««r  1.  I9l4-S««w=i':*r  SO.  1915.  totil 
101,    R4^»  wr  liy\0»>>  ^f  iv'?cjl:>.-c:  -^iX?, 

'^      *  /•  1  Wi^j  C'WCT  9wn«r«sr  ::zrier  tt^ 


A,>i3:T 


rvr-Sri^ 


«3.? 
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Naasau ' 114.7 

New  York 626.4 

Onondaga 806.2 

Queens 198.6 

Schenecta<fy 282.2 

Westchester 299.0 


For  the  year  following  the  report  states:  First  admissions, 
October  1, 1915,  to  June  30, 1916,  (9  months  only)  Oneida  C<nmty 
residents^  total  admission  73.  Rate  per  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion 43.0.  Total  of  Oneida  County  paHenis  under  treatment  at 
close  of  the  same  official  period  (9  months  only)  682.  Bate  per 
100,000  of  the  population  846.7. 

On  the  same  date  —  the  close  of  the  official  year,  (9  months 
only)  the  rate  per  100,000  of  the  population  for  the  total  number 
of  insane  residents  of  several  other  representative  counties  was  as 
follows: 

Albany , 43T.9 

Bronx 86.5 

Cayuga 383.4 

Dutchess 446. 1 

Erie 358.4 

Hamilton 66.4 

Kings 362.6 

Nassau 119.2 

Xew  York 536.6 

Onondaga 304.3 

Queens 204.1 

Schenectady 229 .7 

Westchester 282. 1 


For  the  official  year  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  the  report 
of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  shows  the  following: 

Oneida  Cowniy  residents,  first  admissions  to  all  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  total  114.    Rate  per  100,000  of  the  population  66.1. 

Total  Oneida  County  patients  under  treatment  as  insane 
patients  at  the  close  of  the  same  official  year,  594.  Rate  per  100,- 
000  of  the  population  344.6. 
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On  the  same  date  —  the  doee  of  the  official  year,  the  rate  per 
100,000  of  the  popalation  for  the  total  number  of  insane  redd^ts 
of  aereral  other  representatire  counties  was  as  follows: 

Albany 44«.3 

Bronx 198.0 

Cayuga 386.5 

Dutchess 447.3 

Erie 373.6 

Hamilton 88.0 

Kings 360.1 

Nassau 124.1 

New  York 522.3 

Onondaga 295.8 

Queens 232.6 

Schenectady 243.0 

Westchester 281.0 


These  figures  represent  the  incidence  of  hospital  residence  bv 
insane  patients  for  the  counties  indicated  and  do  not  show  the 
actual  ratio  of  persons  in  the  community  who  may  be  psychotic, 
although  they  no  doubt  do  so  to  an  approximate  extent  for  the 
reason  that  when  symptom-behavior,  due  to  a  psychosis,  becomes 
so  odd  or  troublesome  as  to  be  of  social  import,  hospital  residence 
soon  becomes  imperative.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  hospital 
census  of  the  insane  is  always  much  nearer  the  total  for  all  p>J'' 
chotic  individuals  in  the  State  than  is  the  case  with  feeble-minJed 
patients  whose  symptom-behavior  is  not  so  obvious,  particularly 
for  the  higher  types ;  and  whose  abnormal  conduct  moreover  may 
be  interpreted  by  an  aggrieved  public  in  the  light  of  delinquency, 
felony  and  other  anti-social  acts  (finale  —  the  jail)  rather  than 
as  the  symptoms  of  a  defective,  psychopathic  personality. 

It  is  obvious  how  border-line  cases  can  occur ;  psychoses  develop- 
ing on  a  basis  of  intelligence  capacity  defect.  Then  the  patient 
finds  himself  in  that  no-mans-land  of  institutional  administrative 
procedure  with  the  hands  of  all  men  against  him.  The  broaden- 
ing of  our  views  on  the  meaning  of  constitutional  psychopathies 
incfaiding  more  or  less  intelligence  capacity  defect  and  affective 
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imbalance  will  go  far  toward  removing  administrative  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  institution  officers  as  to  the  type  of 
mental  deviation  suitable  for  admission  to  any  one  particular 
hospital,  school,  reformatory  or  other  similar  unit  for  mental,  phy- 
sical and  social  rehabilitation. 


CHAPTER  SIV 


Oneida  County  Resuie?Ug  Who  Became  Dependent  Upon  Public 
Funds  as  Prisoners  in  Penal  Instihitiona 

It  may  seem  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  to  consider  persons  as 
dependents  who  while  able-bodied  and  even  self-supporting  are 
removed  from  community  activitiee  by  a  court  and  sentenced  to 
prison  on  account  of  their  anti-social  conduct 

For  ages  we  have  eousidered  the  criminal  in  the  light  of  a  pCT- 
sou  who  has  wilfully  plotted  the  assault,  or  the  theft,  or  the 
"  crime "  whatever  it  may  be  and  whose  conduct  represented  a 
"  normal "  person  nctiug  in  a  perverse  and  immoral  manner.  If 
we  recall  that  conduct  is  the  end  product  of  all  our  conacious  or 
suhconsciouH  thinking  then  we  can  get  the  viewpoint  that  abnormal 
conduct  meaiiB  abnormal  "  thinking"  and  that  behind  the  crim- 
inal "  conduct  "  stands  the  pathological  personality. 

Pathological  deviations  in  make-up  may  show  either  as  a  simple 
intellectual  capacity  defect,  or  as  affective  instability,  or  as  the 
projection  of  wish  trends  in  personality  through  delusions  and 
hallucinations  (insanity),  or  as  odd,  delinquent,  immoral  or 
definitely  anti-social  conduct  (the  criminal). 

Any  one  individual  may  belong  to  any  one,  or  all.  of  these 
divisions.  No  matter  how  divergent  the  conduct  of  one  individual 
from  that  of  another,  the  meaning  of  all  such  odd  conduct  is  essen- 
tially the  same  ir  e.  the  inadequacy  of  the  individual  to  make  the 
proper  psycho-physical  reaction  to  the  complex  difficulties  of  life 
Hence  conduct  arises  which  sets  him  apart  from  his  fellows  and 
points  out  for  all  to  read  who  may,  that  here  is  a  persooality 
whose  reactions  to  life  are  pathological  in  type.  Such  pathological 
types  of  "  thinking  "  explain  the  queer  traits,  the  judgment  thai 
shows  such  poor  logic  in  its  formulation,  the  lack  of  feeling  tone 
toward  the  accustomed  loves  of  life,  the  carelessness  of  opinion, 
the  "  hardening,"  the  repetition  of  crime  and  hence  the  recidiviirt 
—  the  repeater  with  from  one  to  dozens  of  previous  sentences.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  anti-social  conduct  as 
we  know  it  represents  an  inadequate  reaction  to  the  conventions 
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(laws  and  customs)  of  our  complex  civilization  and  that  much  in 
the  way  of  conventional  misbehavior  springs  from  badly  managed 
cravings  of  primitive  instincts  sneh  as  that  of  sex  (rape  preserva- 
tion), of  hunger  (self-preaervation),  and  all  of  that  which  refers 
back  to  ambitions  for  self,  i.  e.  wishes  for  adornment,  power, 
wealth,  admiration  and  the  like.  We  all  have  Buch  "  wishes  "  but 
by  proper  mental  adjustment  for  the  relative  values  of  this  or 
that  contemplated  fulfillment  of  the  wish-idea  we  managed  to 
preserve  our  conventional  attitude  before  society  and  thus  escape 
anti-social  conduct  These  deep  subconscious  wish-trends  form 
the  main  current  of  our  individual  mental  development  and  con- 
etantly  dominate,  direct  and  color  our  conscious  intellectual  life, 
which  in  turn  is  reflected  in  symptom-behavior  of  either  a  con- 
scious or  subconscious  type. 

Thus  briefly,  we  may  see  why  the  old  fashioned  "  criminal " 
is  not  only  one  who  commits  "  crime  "  but  is  also  a  pathological 
personality  that  needs  individual  study  if  the  real  meaning  of  his 
criminality  as  to  its  causes  is  to  be  found. 

Right  here  cornea  in  the  new  meaning  of  dependency  in  such 
cases.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  thinking  of  dependency  as 
qaite  to  be  expected  when  related  to  a  crippling  physical  disorder, 
or  to  mental  defect  or  mental  deviation  in  the  sense  of  insanity. 
Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  consider  the  dependency  entailed  by  crim- 
inality as  being  at  le-asrt  allied  to  these  other  forms  of  physical  or 
mental  disorders? 

When  variations  in  the  symptom-behavior  of  the  individual 
run  counter  to  the  standards  of  his  social  group  as  determined  by 
its  laws  the  welfare  of  the  whole  group  may  require  the  removal 
of  that  individual  even  though  the  removal  may  make  him  (and 
his  family)  dependent  upon  that  group  for  his  support.  The 
ininates  of  prisons  and  reformatories  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  dependents  in  the  sense  that  thety  have  not  only  ^'eased 
to  be  units  of  constructive  citizenship  in  their  own  group  but 
through  inadequate  behavior  must  be  removed  from  civil  life  and 
supported  by  public  funds. 

The  data  here  presented  was  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
office  of  the  District  Attorney  of  Oneida  County,  by  Investigator 
Hiss  Marion  Collins, 
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The  recorfla  of  commitments  to  the  New  York  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Elmira  were  taken  from  January  1,  1912  and  those  dis- 
carded where  the  dates  of  discharge  were  prior  to  July  1.  1914. 
Records  of  prison  comniitnients  were  searched  as  fur  hat-k  as  1894 
and  those  discarded  who  were  discharged  before  July  1,  1914. 
Dates  of  discharges  were  furnished  by  the  institutions  to  which 
the  individuals  were  sent.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  records 
complete  and  accurate  but  as  no  effective  system  of  checJting  was 
found  available  it  is  possible  that  some  few  errors  may  have 
occurred.  Nevertheless,  the  findings  are  valuable  as  showing  ten- 
dencies in  the  eoimty  which  should  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  problems  of  dependency  found  there. 

The  court  records  show  many  individuals  placed  on  probation. 
A  complete  study  of  the  County  in  rf^ard  to  crime  would  demand 
consideration  of  the  probation  cases  as  well  as  the  cases  committed 
to  institutions.  As  the  present  study  is  one  of  dependency  the 
cases  who  were  placml  on  probation  or  giveu  fines  have  been  dis- 
regarded, although  the  fact  of  their  potential  dependency  should 
be  remembered  and  thpir  type  of  anti-social  conduct  linked  up 
with  the  tyi>e  of  conduct  found  in  their  parents  and  other  relatives 
on  the  one  band  and  the  environmental  stresses  found  operating 
against  such  individuals  on  the  other. 

The  individuals  recorded  in  the  following  tables  were  all  «en- 
tenced  or  committed  to  penal  institutions  through  the  medium  of 
the  Oneida  County  courts.  Owing  to  certain  mental  traits  makini; 
for  wanderlust,  intelligence  deiect,  psychotic  trends,  commercial 
successes  and  commercial  failures  it  was  found  that  the  courts 
handle  not  only  Oneida  natives  hut  also  individuals  born  outside 
the  county  who  are  now  residents,  individuals  bom  outside  the 
county  who  have  been  sojourning  there  and  yet  are  not  l^al  resi- 
dents, and  another  large  class  of  the  temporary  sojourners  or 
drifters  who  form  the  flofjiam  and  jetsam  of  our  civilization. 
Our  tables  then  represent  the  tribunals  of  democracy  working 
through  the  Oneida  county  geographical  district  and  have  no 
specific  bearing  on  the  relative  proportion  of  anti-social  conduct 
between  Oneida  county  natives  and  non-natives. 
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The  New  York  Stale  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  receives  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  felonies.  Eighty-three  individuals  are  represented  in 
diese  records  as  present  July  1,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Present  July  1,  1914 14 

Present  July  1,  1915 30* 

Present  July  1,  1916 33 

Present  July  1,  1917 25 


Age. —  The  range  in  the  age  of  these  eighty-three  anti-social 
indiyiduals  represented  in  the  figures  above  shows  49  or  56  per 
cent,  of  them  to  be  under  twejvty-one  years  of  age.  (The  most 
eommon  form  of  insanity  due  to  constitutional  deviation  i.  e. 
dementia  praecox,  also  develops  during  the  young  adult  period.) 

AOB     Cl^SSIFICATION     OF     OnEIDA     CoUNTY     COMMITMENTS     TO 

EuciBA  Reformatory  From  July,  1914  to  July,  1917 


Yoang  Adult  Period  of  Life 


Age 

ri6 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Number 
3 


11 

12 
12 
11 
9 
4 
6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 


Total 


83 


*0m  admitted  and  discharged  between  July  1,  1910  and  July  1,  1&17. 
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Types  of  Crimes:  Crimes  ag&'uisl  property  make  up  the 
largest  proportion,  with  a  record  of  52.  Crimes  against  person 
Quinber  29,  while  2  indictments  include  both. 

Previous  convictiotis:  Of  the  ei^ty-three  individuals,  twentj- 
aix  or  nearly  one-third  had  previous  convicliona.  The  difltribniion 
of  ages  of  theise  recidivists  is  as  follows: 

JViuniw  nf 
Age  convktioiu 

16 i 

n 5 

18 * 

19 2 

M 1 

81.* 3 

as 3 

S3 i 

84 1 

S5 1 

M 1 

r«Mi 2: 

It  ns  {MHsiUe  to  obtain  tlir  records  of  tbp  eaiiio-  eoovietiofi^ 
tvf  some  of  these  rasee  of  vliicli  a  few  ^mplcs  »if  jnrai. 

CiSE  Xol  7W  —  Mau: 
Bmb  St^trember.  1S»9  ia  N>r  Y,»it  Stale.  Oetober  31.  19» 
he  ns  rommitted  to  St.  Tincrat's  In<iastrial  School  for  tmaar^ 
vheie  he  mnained  until  Marrh  2.  1911  «fccB  he  was  dis^aii^ 
to  his  mother.  Siarast  1.  1913  he  wms  Tccammitted  to  Sc  Ti»- 
eeatV  for  juvenile  deliiMfnenev  astl  petit  Urvbt.  He  v^  pbrerf 
00  ptohatkn  (or  bfurlarv  Aird  degrw  xsd  petit  larrc«T  tb  F(^ 
ntaiT'.  191S  and  hy  fveokias  kis  psrole  wx$  jcMtemeJ  to  Elmin 
Xowmber  ^  191*.     He  »a*  -fiarhirced  Trifrmtrj  35.  191S- 

Rira  JitN,  159:.  Icibr,  Vay  i-^,  I90S.  <vaiiiiicBna  to  St.  Tia- 
CfBt's  Ittdastnsl  School  for  Ta^raBCT-  and  trvxarv.    M^  IS.  1914, 
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discharged  to  mother.  September  28, 1911,  St.  Vincenf  s^  held  for 
the  court  September  30,  1911,  discharged  to  city  court.  May 
26,  1912,  St  Vincent's,  vagrant,  truancy.  June  8,  1912,  dis- 
charged to  city  court  October  1,  1912,  juvenile  delinquent,  petit 
larceny.  February  27, 1918,  discharged  to  mother.  June  3, 1913, 
St  Vincent's,  violated  parole,  returned.  August  1,  1913, 
absconded.  September  10,  1918,  returned  to  St.  Vincent's.  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1914,  discharged  to  father.  January  22,  1915,  sentenced 
to  Elmira  Reformatory  until  discharged  by  law  for  burglary  third 
degree  and  petit  larceny.    March  3,  1916,  discharged. 

In  these  cases  the  lack  of  ability  for  social  adjustment  had 
shown  itself  when  the  boy  was  very  young  as  truancy  in  childhood. 
The  prison  records  show  that  many  times  the  same  persons  are 
committed  to  prison  after  leaving  Elmira.  Two  of  the  boys  had 
been  certified  as  feeble-minded  before  their  conviction  and  sen- 
tence to  Ehnira. 

Case  No.  801  —  Male 

Bom  1897.  He  was  committed  to  St.  Vincent's  Industrial 
School,  October  9,  1909,  as  an  ungovernable  child.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  June,  1910,  to  his  father,  but  was  recommitted  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  as  a  juvenile  delinquent.  After  two  years  he 
was  discharged  to  his  father.  Two  years  later,  in  July,  1914,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  with  a  record  of 
masturbation  and  bestiality.  It  was  then  stated  that  he  was  dirty 
in  dress,  irritable,  hard  to  control  and  more  troublesome  as  he 
grew  older.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  discharged  to  work 
with  his  father.  March  16,  1916,  he  was  committed  to  Elmira  on 
the  charge  of  burglary  third  degree  and  petit  larceny.  At  this 
time  he  was  19  years  of  age,  a  laborer  and  intempera.e.  His 
father  has  been  insane.  His  brother  has  also  been  committed  as  a 
juvenile  delinquent  and  the  children  in  the  family  are  all  reported 
as  "  dull  and  ignorant." 

Case  No.  802  —  Male 

He  was  bom  in  1893  in  a  reformatory  where  his  mother  had 
been  committed  as  a  prostitute.  He  is  an  illegitimate  child.  He 
was  cared  for  in  an  orphan  asylum  until  he  wn<r  9  j  ^rs  old,  and 
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then  in  October,  1902  was  sent  to  the  Syracuse  State  InstitntioiL 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asrlum,  March 
27,  1907,  where  he  remained  until  February  14,  1912.  At  the 
time  of  his  admission  there  it  was  stated  that  he  was  simple  and 
weak,  a  moral  imbecile.  From  the  asylum  he  drifted  into  an 
almshouse,  stole  an  overcoat  and  ran  away,  but  was  later  located 
and  sent  back  to  Rome,  June  22,  1914.  He  was  again  discharged 
from  this  institution  August  1,  1915,  to  work  for  one  of  the  towns- 
people. He  stole  $80  from  her  safe,  left  for  Canada  and  enlisted 
in  the  British  army.  He  deserted,  returned  to  Xew  York  State, 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  Elmira  in  April,  1917,  where  he 
still  is. 

These  cases  are  cited  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  unsatis- 
factory behavior  dating  from  childhood  is  due  to  inherent  mental 
deviation  which  cannot  be  successfuUv  dealt  with  bv  old-fashioned 
reformatory  methods  or  institutions.  The  prisons  and  reformatory 
institutions  now  recognize  this  condition  and  are  establishing  psy- 
chiatric laboratories  to  studv  the  mental  conditions  of  their 
inmates.  A  step  further  in  advance  would  be  the  early  recogni- 
tion in  the  commimity  of  the  mental  defective  and  other  types  of 
mental  deviates  through  State  clinics  for  mental  hygiene  and  their 
segregation  or  protection  before  pathological  conduct  brings  them 
into  the  courts. 

Further  investigation  of  these  Elmira  cases  by  consulting  the 
office  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  case  histories  of 
institution  inmates  discovered  the  familv  connection  of  seven  of 
these  boys.  It  is  the  constant  experience  of  those  dealing  with 
dependents  that  an  investigation  of  the  family  is  likely  to  reveal 
many  cases  of  unsuspected  bad  heredit;v'  so  that  these  cases  may  be 
r^arded  as  samples  of  what  a  complete  investigation  might 
reveal : 

Case  Xo.  803  —  Male 

Brothers  and  uncles  with  prison  convictions  for  crimes  against 
property. 

Case  Xo.  804  —  Male 

Mother  feeble-minded  and  immoral,  two  sisters  feeble-minded. 
•fllB  Sttbject  is  mentally  defective,  is  now  in  Oneida  County  and 
Wnteon  counted  in  the  survey  of  the  towns. 
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Case  No.  802  —  Male 

Mother  with  a  reformatory  conviction  as  a  prostitute.     Case 
K'o.  802,  male,  her  illegitimate  child  is  feeble-mindecL 

Case  No.  801  —  Male 

Father  insane,  one  brother  delinquent,  other  sibs  "  dull  and 
ignorant."     Subject,  himself,  is  feeble-minded. 

Case  No.  805  —  Male 
Brother  delinquent. 

Case  No.  806  —  Male 

Two  brothers  delinquent,  one  of  these  is  also  alcoholic.  Sub- 
ject once  committed  to  an  institution  for  improper  guardianship, 
indicating  that  the  parents  did  not  provide  a  proper  home.  (A 
practical  point  indicating  symptoms  of  mental  defect  or  deviation.) 

Case  No.  807  —  Male 

Is  a  member  of  the  Blank  family  whose  record  is  given  at 
length  among  the  Rome  cases  under  cases  No.  552  and  No.  564. 

Occupations:  The  list  of  occupations  of  these  persons  com- 
mitted to  Elmira  Reformatory  show  37  per  cent,  laborers  and  the 
Diajority  in  occupations  not  skilled  or  professional. 

Occupations  of  Individuals   in   the   Elmira  Reformatory 
FROM  Oneida  County  from  July,  1914,  to  July,  1917 

Agent 1 

Apprentice  coreniaker   2 

Baker 1 

Barber 2 

Blacksmith 1 

Bookkeeper 1 

Canvasser 1 

Carpenter 2 

Chauffeur 1 
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Clerk , 

Cook 

Electrician 

Elevator  boy 

Farmer 

Fireman 

Fixer 

Hotel  worker   

Jack  spinner 

Laborer  (37  per  cent) 3 

Machinist 

Metal  worker  

Millhand 

Moving  picture  operator 

Painter 1 

Paper  maker 

Punch  press  worker 

Salesman 

Shoemaker 

Soda  water  dispenser 

Stationary  fireman 

Student 

Tailor 

Underwear  cutter   

Not  given 

None 


Total 83 


Education:  The  record  of  the  education  of  these  boys  bears 
/Alt  the  general  proposition  that  they  come  from  a  grade  in  societj 
!t^t  lacks  in  taste,  capability  or  economic  freedom  to  carry  the 
vN^Ation  of  their  children  beyond  the  elementary  grades.  Eiglit 
Wf^  ^pported  to  have  had  no  education  (six  of  these  are  foreign 
Krti^fcV  aef\'enty-three  left  school  while  still  in  the  lower  grades  and 
f^\i  \m(^  reached  high  school.  The  one  reported  as  having  a  high 
"^mJi^  friucation  was  convicted  of  grand  larceny. 
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Education  of  Individuals  Committed  to  the  Elmiba 
Befobmatoby  fbom  Oneida  County  fbom  July,  1914,  to 
July,  1917 

High  school   1 

Common  school 73 

None 8 

Not  given 1 


Total 83 


NaHvUy:  Fifty-three  of  these  young  felons  were  native  bom 
and  the  remaining  30  were  foreign  bom.  Of  the  foreign  bom 
18  were  bom  in  Italy.  Sixty-one  of  the  whole  number  were  resi- 
dents of  Oneida  County,  the  others  were  from  outside  of  the 
county.  This  again  draws  attention  to. the  tendency  in  the  anti- 
social types  to  move  from  place  to  place;  a  type  of  existence  not 
productive  of  high  constructive  citizenship. 

Bibthplaces   of  Individuals   in   the  Elmiea  Eefobmatobt 
fbom  Oneida  County  from  July,  1914,  to  July,  1917 

Utica 11 

Rome 5 

Oneida  County  outside  of  Utica  and  Rome 5 

New  York  State  outside  of  Oneida  County 25 

United  States  outside  of  New  York  State 7 

Austria. 3 

Cuba 1 

Italy 18 

SyriB' ' ^ 

Hussi^ ^ 

^4/^' \ 

^^^^ : 

/        .    83 


53 

^^     '  .    30 
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Residents  of  Oneida  C'oimty  as  given  on  indictments. 
Non-residents ?2 

Total 83 

The  Peisos  Recoeds 

Persons  sentenced  to  prison  from  Oneida  County  are  al!  eent 
to  Auburn  Prison  from  which  institution  they  are  transferred  to 
other  prisons  when  it  ia  considered  advisable).  Great  ITeadow 
Prison  at  Conistock,  N.  Y.,  ia  the  "  honor  prison  "  of  the  Slate 
and  no  prisoners  are  committed  direc-tly  to  it.  Its  population  JB 
made  u\)  of  men  from  other  prisons,  transferred  there  because  of 
good  conduct.  Until  1916  only  first  offenders,  usually  those  hav- 
ing short  terms  to  serve  were  sent  to  Great  Meadow,  Because  of 
diHieulty  in  finding  men  eligible  for  transfer,  some  scconij 
offenders  have  been  received  since  that  time.  If  a  man  sent  lo 
Great  ileadow  Ijecomes  incorrigil>Ie  he  is  transferred  to  Clinton 
Prison.  Clinton  Prison  also  receives  tubercular  inmates  frmn 
other  prisons.  Prisoners  are  occasionally  transferred  to  Sing  Sing 
to  work  on  the  Wiugdale  site.  Prisoners  insane  at  the  time  of 
convictions  are  sentenced  to  the  Matteawan  State  Hospial  while 
those  becoming  insane  during  the  term  of  s^itence  are  trane- 
ferred  to  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital, 

Below  is  given  the  niimlxir  of  persons  present  in  the  prisons  on 
.Inly  1,  1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917  who  were  sentenced  fitm 
Oneida  County.  Those  in  prisons  other  than  Auburn  are  there 
by  transfeir. 

IXMATES     PHOM     OsElDA    CorSTY     FeEBENT     IS      PeISONB     FEOM 

JrLY,  1914,  TO  JcLT,  1917 


S- 

Prrwin 

July  1. 

'St'- 

8 

■! 

51 

S 

as^.:::::::-:;;::::;-::-:::-;.:,:-: 

1* 

DiuiDrmnrii  Suie  hospital                    .    . 
Siog  Sins  (WincdilEl .        . 

• 

Toul 

" 

M 

103 

W 
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Age:  The  classification  by  ages  of  the  179  individuals  repre- 
sented in  these  records  shows  that  only  19  per  cent,  of  these  were 
over  40  years  of  age;  42  per  cent,  were  above  30  years  of  age, 
and  those  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  31  constitute  58  per  cent. 
When  there  are  added  to  this  number  the  83  felons  who  were 
present  in  Elmira  during  the  same  period  there  is  a  total  of  262 
criminals  of  whom  187  or  71  per  cent,  are  under  30  years  of  age. 

AoE    C1.ASSIFICAT10N   OF   Individuals   Repbesented   in   the 
Peison  Eecobds  feom  July  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  1917 

Age 

18  

19   

20  

21   

22  

23  

24  

35  

86  

27 

28 


t . 


80 
tl 


•  • 


M 
8S 

M 

87  ... 

08  •  •  • 

39  ... 

40  ... 

41  ... 
48  ... 


No. 
5 

Age 

44 

No. 
4 

7 

45  

1 

7 

46  

2 

10 

47  

4 

9 

48  

1 

6 

6 

49  

3 

50  

3 

14 

51  

9 

52  

9 

53  

7 

54  

1 

8 

55  

1 

7 

56  

4 

57  

4 

58  

4 

59  

4 

60  

2 

8 

61  

2 

62  

8 

63  

2 

2 

64  

4 

65  

5 
5 
3 

1 

Xot  given 

Total 

2 

179 
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Business  School  ' 1 

Common  school 150 

None    24 

Total 179 


Mental  defect  through  lowered  intelligence  capacity  precludes 
reaching  higher  school  grades.  Mental  deviation  interrupts  the 
school  career.  Economic  lack  of  opportunity  may  prevent  the 
acquiring  of  education  but  where  intellectual  ability  exists  it 
usually  bears  evidence  of  itself  in  adequate  social  reactions  and 
sound  worth  to  the  community.  The  presence  of  such  a  mass  of 
poorly  educated  persons  among  the  anti-social  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  their  mental  abnormality. 

BiRTUPLACES   OF  OnEIDA  CoUNTY  INDIVIDUALS  REPRESENTED  IX 

THE  Prison  Records  from  July,  1914,  to  July,  1917 

Rome    2 

Utica    18 

Oneida  County  outside  of  Utica  and  Rome 13 

New  York  State  outside  of  Oneida  County 39 

United  States  outside  of  New  York  State 22 

Austria    ^ 

Canada    1 

England    3 

Germany 3 

Italy    W 

Russia    .   ' 

Sweden    1 

Unknown    1 

Total 1^9 

Native  born ^^ 

Foreign  bom    ^"^ 

Total 1'^ 
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Residents  of  Oneida  County 132 

Jfon-residents  of  Oneida  County 47 


Total 179 


Occupations  and  education:  The  occupations  of  the  prisoners 
fall  for  the  most  part  in  the  class  of  unskilled  labor,  especially 
the  66  who  are  classified  as  laborers,  and  the  10  others  whose 
occupation  is  given  as  millhands.  These  two  classes  make  up  42 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  only  very  occasionally  that 
a  professional  or  highly  intelligent  man  conducts  his  affairs  in  a 
way  that  lays  him  open  to  court  conviction.  Or  to  say  it 
another  way:  those  who  so  conduct  their  affairs  as  to  lay  them- 
selves open  to  court  conviction  are  mentally  incapable,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  of  becoming  highly  educatedj^  highly  trained  or 
of  grasping  the  complicated  intellectual  processes  necessary  in 
canying  on  any  high  grade  technical  or  professional  career.  The 
occupations  of  these  prisoners  are  such  as  might  be  expected  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  education  which  shows  but  5  of  the 
179  with  an  education  above  the  grade  of  common  school  and  24 
of  them  with  no  education  at  all. 

New  York  House  of  Refuge  at  RandalVs  Island:  Section  2184 
of  the  Penal  Law  states:  *^  Where  a  male  person  of  the  age  of 
16  years  and  under  the  age  of  18  years  has  been  convicted  of 
juvenile  delinquency  or  of  a  misdemeanor,  the  trial  court  may, 
instead  of  sentencing  him  to  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  or  in 
a  penitentiary,  direct  him  to  be  confined  in  a  house  of  refuge 
established  by  the  managers  of  the  society  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  relating  thereto.'' 

The  number  cared  for  in  this  institution  during  the  year  periods 
from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1917,  who  were  committed  from 
Oneida  County,  is  as  follows: 

7-1-1914  to  7-1-1915  to  7-1-1916  to 

6-30-1915  6-30-1916  6-30-1917 

9  2  4 

Number  of  individuals  represented,  15. 
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Mental  status:  Twelve  of  the  15  cases  have  been  giyen  a  pqr 
chometric  examination  hy  the  Binet-Simon  Measaring  Scale 
by  the  institution  staff,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated 
below  with  the  offense  which  led  to  commitment  and  the 
previous  court  record.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mitment all  are  between  16  and  18  years  of  age.  Hie  fre- 
quency of  the  previous  arrests  and  die  mental  ages,  fomid 
on  test,  indicate  that  in  general  we  are  dealing  with  a  group  of 
cases  with  intelligence  great  enou^  to  insure  them  an  honest 
livelihood  but  unaccompanied  by  a  social  sense  which  is  essentia 
for  community  life ;  in  other  words  they  represent  the  type  known 
as  the  affective  deviate.  The  inherent  defect  is  a  deficiency  m 
inhibition  in  the  affective  field  and  shows  in  their  anti-soeal 
bdiavior.  It  will  be  noted  that  13  of  the  15  offenses  are  petit  ha- 
ceny  (crimes  against  property) ;  the  2  remaining  are  assault, 
third  degree  (crimes  against  person). 


'.   1 


CASE 


808.  niAle. 

809.  male. 

810.  male. 

811.  male. 

812.  male. 

813.  male. 

814.  male. 


Mental 


815.  male. 

816.  male. 

817.  male. 

818.  male. 

819.  male. 


820,  male. 


821.  male. 

822.  male. , 


X.4 


Normal 
to  test 


XI. 2 


Not  tested 

Normal 
to  test 
X.4 

Not  tested 


Phyneal 


XI. 2 

XI. 2 

Not  tested 

XI. 2 

Normal 


XI.  1 


XI. 4 

VIII.  3 


16  yean  or  over 
16  years  or  over 

16  years  or  over 

16  years  or  over 
16  years  or  over 
16  years  or  over 
16  years  or  over 


16  years  or  over 

16  years  or  over 
16  years  or  over 
16  years  or  over 

16  years  or  over 


16  years  or  over 


16  years  or  over 
16  years  or  over 


Offenae 


Petit  larceny 
Petit  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Assault  3rd 

degree 
Petit  larcei>y 


Assault  3rd 

desree 
Petit  larceny 
Petit  larceny 
Petit  larceny 

Petit  larceny 


Petit  larceny 


Petit  larceny 
Petit  larceny 


i? 


Onoe  arrested  for  disorderfar 
duct.     Sentence  suspended. 

Twice    arrested    and    d»efasrged, 
twice  arrested  and  sentoiee  sus- 
mded.     Twice    committed    to 
)t.  Vincent's.     Onoe  committed 
to  Industry. 

Onoe  arrested  for  leavinf  bomei 
parched.  Once  arrcoted  for  da- 
orderly  conduct.     Not  hfdUL 

Three  previous  arrests.  Twice  ia 
St  VincentV 

Twice  arrested  and  placed  on  pro* 
bation. 

Arrested  once  for  laremy  and  ia 
jail. 

Twice  placed  on  probation  sad 
committed  to  St.  Vineent'sfar 
violation  probation,  committsd 
a  third  time  to  St.  Vinoent'a 
Said  to  have  been  in  MichijM 
State  ReformaUHy. 

No  record  <rf  previous  arrests. 


sod 


Twice  arrested  but  not  hdd. 

No  record  of  previous  arrests. 

Arrested    for    petit    larceny 
placed  on  probation. 

Twice  arrested  for  larceny.  Plsoed 
on  probation  once  i^  in  8^ 
Vincent's  once. 

Three  arrests  for  truancy  sad  two 
for  larceny.  Once  in  St  Vin- 
cent's, twice  on  probatioo.  mb* 
tence  suspended  onoe. 

Once  on  probation  for  petit  brcsBj* 

No  record  of  previoos  arresta 
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NaiivUy:  Of  these  15  cases  10  are  natire  bom;  and  of  these, 
S  have  both  parents  native  bom  and  the  fathers  of  2  others  are 
latiTe  bom.  Three  are  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  1  Syrian, 
ind  2  others  Irish.  Two  were  bom  in  Austria  Poland  of  Aus- 
xian  Polish  parentage,  and  3  in  Italy  of  Italian  parentaga 


Birthplace  oUather 

BlBTIiPLACE  OF  8UlSj£Cr 

Birthplaoe  of  mother 

IMtod  StatM 

Syria 

Syria 

IMtod  Statat 

Uiiitwl  SUtM 

IMtadStatM 

United  States 

United  SUtes 

Hair 

Italy 

Italy 

iSbd  SUtM 

Tr«lftn4 

Ireland 

Ibdr 

Italy 

Italy 

iMii«l  8Ut« 

United  States 

United  States 

IMUd  Statat 

United  States 

United  States 

QUtod  Statat! 

United  States 

Ireland 

Aartite  Pdaad 

Austria  Poland 

IMted  StetM 

Italy 

Italy 

Aartite  PdMid 

Austria  Pcdand 

Austria  Poland 

IMted  Stetet 

United  States 

United  States 

UUtod  SUtot 

United  States 

United  States 

Itely 

Italy » 

Italy 

Inheritance:  The  character  of  the  stock  from  which  these 
come  is  indicated  by  the  brief  family  history  notes  which  were 
obtained. 


CASE 


806,  male 


8ia 


811.  male. 
813.  maU. 

813.  male. 

814.  male. 

815.  male. 

818.  male. 

817,  male. 

818,  male. 

819,  male. 
890,  male. 
821.  male. 


Mental  age 


X.4 

Normal 

XI. 2 

Not  tested 

Normal 

X.4 

Not  tested 

XI. 2 

XI. 2 

Not  tested 

XI. 2 

Normal 
XI. 1 
XI. 4 

VIII  3 


ntyueal  age 


16  years  or  over. 
16  years  or  over. 

16  years  or  over. 

16  years  or  over. 
16  years  or  over. 
16  years  or  over. 
16  years  or  over. 

16  years  or  over. 

16  years  or  over . 
16  years  or  over. 
16  years  or  over. 

16  years  or  over. 
16  years  or  over. 
16  years  or  over. 

16  years  or  over . 


One  brother  has  been  under  arrest. 

Home    conditions   bad.      Father   convicted    of 

assault,  sentanoe  suspended.    Sex  offender. 
Sister  has  been  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd.  Troy. 

and  House  of  Refuge.  Albion. 
Brother  has  been  in  Industry. 
Fathw  intemperate. 
No  record  of  defect  in  family. 
Father  intemperate.    Sister  said  to  have  been  in 

institution  (reformatory). 
Brother  feeble-minded  (information  from  another 

source). 
No  record  of  defect  in  family. 
No  record  of  defect  in  family. 
Sister  feeble-minded  (information  from  another 

source). 
No  record  of  defect  in  family. 
Mother  dull,  ignorant  and  reiported  intemperate. 
Parents  divorced.     Mother  mtemperate  and  a 

sex  offender. 
No  record  of  defect  in  family. 


More  extensive  field  work  would  no  doubt  have  brought  to  light 
many  more  points  of  family  interest  than  are  here  shown. 
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Poor  environment  has,  no  doabt,  exieoaraged  h^reditaiy  tend- 
enci^  which  good  sarroundLngs  and  good  discipline  mi^t  have 
hdd  in  check.  As  these  boys  are  all  joung  it  is  possiUe  that 
social  habits  mav  yet  be  established.  The  present  (Feb.,  191S) 
status  of  each  is  given  below : 

808,  male.     Di^jcharged  ilay  2t).  1915,  pending  appeal 

809,  male.     Still  in  institution. 

810,  male.  Paroled  March  13,  1916,  reported  regularly  until 
August,  1917,  then  left  home  with  a  nei^bors  wife.  (Sex 
offenders  and  bree^lers  of  the  same  type.) 

811,  male.  Parole*!  June  16,  1916.  Has  reported  r^ularly. 
Xow  reported  in  Oklahoma. 

812,  male.  Paroled  August  12^  1916.  Has  reported  regularly 
and  is  doing  well. 

813,  male.  Paroled  April  3,  1917.  In  June,  1917,  enlisted 
in  United  States  armv. 

814,  male.     Still  in  institution. 

815,  male.  Paroled  August  29,  1917.  Has  r^wrted  regularly 
and  is  doing  well. 

SI 6,  male.     Still  in  institution. 

SIT.  male.  EeturneJ  t«)  court  December  29.  1914,  penJing 
appeal. 

SIS,  male.  Paroled  August  15.  1916.  Has  reported  regularly. 
Has  been  coufineiJ  to  home  by  dn>psy  since  August,  1917. 

519,  male.  Parole*!  Xoveml)er  3,  1916.  Parole  unsatisfac- 
tory-. July  2.  1917,  committed  to  Elmira  for  burglary.  (The 
beginning  of  a  recidivist.) 

520,  male.      Still  in  institution. 

521,  male.  Parole«i  April  5,  lOlG.  Has  reportetl  and  appar- 
ently doing  well. 

.^22,  male.  Paroled  December  '2>>,  1916.  Has  reported  regu- 
larly and  is  doing  welL 

ITomen's  Prison  at  Anhum: 

But  four  records  of  Oneida  Countv  cases  were  found  of  com- 
mitments  to  the  Women's  Prison  at  Auburn.  These  are  given  in 
fulL 
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Case  No.  823  —  Female 

Indictment:  burglary  third  degree  and  grand  larceny  second 
degree. 

Born,  Canada.  Residence,  Oneida  County.  Age,  23.  Edu- 
cation, common  school.  Occupation,  dressmaker.  Married. 
Temperate.  Mother  dead. 

March  18,  1915,  sentenced  to  be  confined  at  Auburn  for  not 
less  than  2  years  and  2  months  nor  more  than  4  years  and  2 
months.  Discharged  February  119,  1917.  Her  husband  was 
sentenced  to  Auburn  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  charge. 
The  tendency  for  male  and  female  anti-social  types  to  consort  and 
mate  represents  the  common  comfort  of  similar  mental  levels  to 
the  individuals  so  mated,  and  the  perpetuation  of  these  undesir- 
able types  by  their  children  furnishes  a  social  problem  with 
constant  menace  for  the  State. 

Case  No.  824  —  Female 

Indictment,  grand  larceny,  second  degree  (4  indictments). 

Bom,  Buffalo.  Residence,  Oneida  County.  Age,  20.  Educa- 
tion, common  school.  Occupation,  millhand.  Temperate. 
Single.     Parents  living. 

July  1,  1912,  sentenced  to  the  Women's  Prison  at  Auburn  for 
not  less  than  2  years  nor  more  than  3  years. 

Case  No.  825  —  Female 

Indictment,  murder,  second  degree. 

Bom,  Italy.  Residence,  Oneida  County.  Age,  20.  No  edu- 
cation.    Temperate.     Married.  Father  living. 

November  22,  1915,  sentenced  to  Auburn  Prison  for  not  less 
than  10  years  nor  more  than  19  years  and  6  months.  Possible 
commutation,  July  2,  1923. 

Case  No.  826  —  Female 

Indictment,  grand  larceny,  second  degree. 
Bom,  Tennessee.     Residence,  Troy,  N.  Y.     Age,  32.     Educa- 
tion, common  school.     Temperate     Single.    Parents  dead. 
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October  27,  1915,  sentenced  to  Auburn  for  not  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  than  2  years  and  6  montha.  Discharged  August 
18,  1916. 

Mount  Magdalen  School  of  Industry  and  Reformatory  of  the 

Oood  Shepherd 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  ^^  To  maintain  a  charitable, 
industrial  school  and  reformatory,  to  instruct  the  inmates  thereof 
in  such  branches  of  industry  and  education  as  may  fit  th^n  for 
useful  trades  and  occupations^  to  work  for  the  reformation  of  the 
fallen  and  the  preservation  of  weak  women  and  to  save^  care  for, 
educate  and  correct  wayward  and  corrupt  children." 

The  women  sent  to  Mount  Magdalen  from  Oneida  County  are 
for  the  most  part  committed  by  the  courts  for  short  terms,  from 
three  months  to  a  year,  most  often  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy  or 
public  intoxication.  There  is  a  stream  of  women  going  in  and 
out  of  the  institution  which  makes  case  recording  difficult. 

The  Sister  Superior  reports  the  number  cared  for  as  follows : 


For  anti-social  conduct,  i. 
tion 


e.,  crime,  sex  offense,  deser- 


For  alcoholism 


Cared  for 

from 

July  1, 

1014  to 

June  30, 

1915 


17 

7 


24 


July  1, 

1015  to 

June  30, 

1016 


5 
7 


12 


July  1. 

1016  to 

June  30, 

1917 


13 
6 


19 


All  of  these  were  Oneida  County  charges.  As  two  in  the  1916- 
1917  period  were  recommitments,  there  are  53  individuals  rep- 
resented in  this  study. 

Age. —  The  range  in  age  of  these  women  is  greater  than  in  any 
class  of  delinquents  previously  considered.  They  correspond  more 
nearly  to  the  jail  population  among  the  men. 

Age  No.      Age  No. 

15    2      19    4 

]  T)    3      20   


17 
18 


2      21 
4     22 


o 
O 


3 
0 
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No. 

Age 

No. 

2 

30   

0 

1 

31-40   

9 

1 

41-50   

5 

0 

51-60   

3 

6 

61-70  

3 

^ 

Total   

0 
0 

53 

il  ability. —  This  institution,  in  common  with  similar 
ons  in  the  stiite  has  had  difiiculties  in  making  psy- 
studies  of  its  inmates.  To  get  some  clue  as  to  the  type 
m  who  are  being  received  there,  all  of  the  women  com- 
from  Oneida  County  who  were  present  December  10th 
d,  1917,  were  given  the  Binet-Simon  test,  Qoddard  1911 
Owing  to  the  rapid  change  in  the  population,  few  of 
sted  were  included  in  the  preceding  tabulation,  but  had 
»eived  since  July  1,  1917.  These  older  women,  whose 
re  deteriorated  by  alcohol,  or  whose  nervous  control  is 
i  by  the  use  of  cocaine  or  other  drugs  do  not  respond 
psychometric  tests  and  nothing  more  than  an  estimate  is 
empted.  After  these  procedures,  24  per  cent,  were  con- 
of  normal  mental  ability,  43  per  cent,  subnormal  and  83 
.  dofinitelv  fee}>le-minded. 


itel 


e. 

e. 
e. 

e. 
e. 


intel- 


e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 


Kl: 


», 
> 


Physical 


17  3/12 
19  6/12 
24  9/12 
26  10/12 
21     1/12 


26  11/12 

42 

20    2/12 

17     3/12 

28     1/12 

16  6/12 
57 

40 
49 

19  6/12 

20  1/12 

17  1/12 
44 

20 

16    3/12 

17/10/12 


Mental  age 


XII  1/5 

XII  1/5 

XI  3/5  (cocaine) 
XI  3/5  (cocaine) 
XII 


XI  1/5 

XI  (estimated) 

IX  1/5  (language  difficulty) 

IX  4/5  (examination  unsatisfactory). 

X2/5 

XI 


XI 

X3/5... 
VIII  1/5 


(deterioration  ?) 


X 

X4/5.. 
1X2/5. 
VII  1/5 
X3/5.. 
X2/5.. 
IX  1/6. 


Charge 


Vagrancy. 
Vagrancy. 
Vagrancy. 
Vagrancy. 
Vagrancy. 


Vagnnoy. 

Public  intorieation. 

Public  intoxiGation. 

Vagrancy. 

Public  intoxication. 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Vagrancy. 

Public  intoxication. 

Public  intoxication. 

Vagrancy. 

Vagrancy. 

Vagrancy. 

Public  intoxication. 

Vagrancy. 

Vagrancy. 

Vagrancy. 
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The  nativity  of  the  21  cases  given  the  psychometric  tests  is 
given  below: 


CASE 

Birthplace 

Of  father 

Of  mother 

832,  fexDAle 

United  States 

Ireland 

Ireland. 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States. 

842,  female 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States. 

836,  feauile 

United  States 

Germany 

Unknown. 

834,  female 

United  States 

Canada   , . 

Canada. 

842,  female 

lUly 

Italy 

Italy. 

837.  female 

United  States 

United  States 

United  Stater 

843,  female 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy. 

836,  female 

United  States 

Canada 

Canada 

844,  female 

United  States 

United  States 

830,  female 

United  States 

Unknown 

United  States. 

828i  female 

United  States 

United  Stated 

United  States. 

820,  female 

United  States 

Canada 

United  States. 

846,  female 

United  States 

Germany 

Ireland. 

837,  female 

United  States 

United  States 

United  StatcL 

830,  female 

United  States 

Canada 

838,  female 

United  States 

Ireland 

Ireland. 

846,  female 

United  States 

Austria 

Austria. 

840.  female 

Emcland ..,,,,,,,,    

Ireland 

Ireland. 

847,  female 

United  States 

Pruflsia 

Prussia. 

831,  female 

Canada 

Canada 

Seventeen  of  these  girls  are  native  born  and  six  are  native  born 
of  native  parents.  Nine  are  native  born  of  foreign  parents  of 
whom  five  are  Canadians.  Four  are  foreign  bom  of  foreign 
parents. 

The  ^^estern  House  of  Refuge  for  MVomen  at  Albion,  N,  Y, 

Commitments  of  women  to  reformatories  from  Oneida  Countv 
iirc  all  made  to  Albion,  as  Bedford,  the  other  state  refoniiaton* 
r(M'(Mves  the  commitments  from  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state. 

The  institution  reports  12  cases  from  Oneida  County  present 
during  the  years  1914  to  1917. 

Present  Julv  1,  1917  to  June  30,  1915 

Present  July  1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916 

Present  Julv  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917 


6 


Age, —  The  range  of  age  in  these  women  was  as  follows: 


Vcnrs 
16    .  . 


17 
IS 
19 

1>1 


1 

0 
0 
3 
1 
3 


Years 


23 
24 
40 


0 

.7 


Individuals  total ^' 


I 
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Mental  ability, —  Two  of  these  women  have  already  been 
judged  subjects  for  custodial  care  and  all  but  one  are  below  nor- 
mal ability.  All  are  affective  deviates.  Their  mental  ability  is 
given  in  the  table  below,  with  the  previous  institutional  history. 


CASE  (ALL  ADULTS) 

Intelligence  capacity 

Previous  institutional  life 

8A8,  temaXt 

None. 

9¥K  feoiAle 

Mental  ase.  X  yean 

In  convent  10  years. 

880^  female 

Subnormal.  eDiieDtic .  *. 

None. 

851,  feiBAle 

Subnormal 

Orphan  Asylum.  Hudson  Train- 
ing School.  Rome  SUte  Cus- 
todial Asylum. 

None. 

882.  female 

Mental  ase.  VIII  years 

8B8^l^m*le 

Subnormal 

Orphan  asylum. 

8fti^  female 

Subnormal 

None. 

866»  female 

Mental  ase.  VII  years 

Convent  4  years.     Rome  State 

858,  female 

Feeble*minded 

Custodial  Asylum  twice. 
None. 

9N\  female 

Apparently  subnormal 

None. 

858.  female 

Moron 

Mount  Magdalen.  Troy. 

858^  female 

Decidedly  subnormal 

Mount  Magdalen.  Troy. 

Occupations.- 

—  As  might  be  expected  these  women 

have  been 

engaged  in  unskilled  occupations  or  none. 

848,  female. 

Housework. 

849,  female. 

Cashier,  milliner,  saleslady. 

850,  female. 

Waitress. 

851,  female. 

None. 

852,  female. 

In  hotels. 

853,  female. 

At  home. 

854,  female. 

Housework. 

855,  female. 

Housework. 

856,  female. 

At  home. 

857,  female. 

At  home. 

858,  female. 

Not  any. 

859,  female. 

Worked  in  mill. 

Oneida  County  Re/tidents  and  St.  Joseph' /i  Maternity  Hospital, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


Casbs.  Nativks  or  Residents  or  Oneida  Cottntt 


Aati-social  conduct,  i.  e.  crime,  sex  offense,  deflcrtion . . . 
THese  eases  were  supported  as  follows:  wholly  at  county 


^expenee 
Wholly  at 


at  private  or  philanthropic  expense. 


Year  period, 
July  1,  1014 

to 
June  30.  1915 


2 
2 


Year  period, 
July  1.  1015 

to 
June  30.  1916 


Year  period, 
July  f,  1916 

to 
June  30.  1917 


430  State  Board  of  Cuakities 

The  b'helter  for  Unprotected  Qirla  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Thi( 
institution  aDnually  cared  for  a  few  Oneida  Couiity  reaidents 
most  of  whom  were  youug  delinquents,  all  8Upported  by  publiff 
funds. 

The  value  of  these  eaaea  »f  serious  social  offenders  would  be 
quite  lost  if  we  were  to  look  upon  them  as  mere  statistical  mate- 
rial. We  wish  to  emphasize  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  Ifx^ 
ing  on  all  such  cases  in  the  light  of —  "  What  does  this  or  thrf 
particular  tyjw  of  syniptora-ltehavior  mean,  and  from  what  sort 
of  persomility  does  it  spring?  "  In  this  chapter  on  delinquentB 
you  see  case  No.  SOT,  male,  a  dependent  dplinqueut,  and  fiol 
also  that  bis  relatives  were  de6Rril)ed  under  the  Rome  caae* 
Xo.  552  and  No.  56+  who  became  (le|>pndeiits  eaenlialty 
through  mental  defect.  This  is  the  "  Blank  "  family  wbicii  showi 
heritable  recessive  unit  characters  which  make  for  erenj  sort  of 
anti-social,  a-social,  pathological  and  dependent  symptom-behavior. 
We  find  them  as  dependents  in  every  possible  phase  of  social  fail- 
ure; inmates  of  nil  types  of  institutions.  That  one  member  hap- 
pened to  get  picked  up  for  criminal  conduct  means  neither  that  1» 
is  more  nor  less  "  criminal  "  than  the  other  members  of  this  patho- 
logical family.  Many  others  probably  committed  anti-soeinl  acti 
but  were  not  approhendetl  and  so  do  not  figure  as  "  criminal;" 
but  the  main  tendencies  of  such  abnormal  personalities  should  bo 
considered  as  well  as  the  mere  collisions  with  convention  and  ths 
police.  When  in  the  family  tree  we  see  an  individual  wilk 
repeated  residence  in  almshouses,  or  au  orphan  asylum  during 
early  years,  then  perhapfa  a  commitment  to  a  state  iustituliou  for 
mental  defectives,  then  another  for  delinquents  and  jwrhaps  finallj 
the  prison  we  should  not  limit  our  conception  of  such  a  per3t>n  as  • 
recidivist  merely  to  the  prison  or  jail  residences  but  should  revamp 
our  viewpoint,  so  that  the  recidivist  shall  come  to  moan  the 
p!ithologicnl  |>ersimality  w"hn  has  repeated  admissions  to  ant/  type 
of  institution,  entrance  to  each  of  which  means  perAonaIize<i  lfl« 
of  ability  to  make  adequate  adjustment  to  this  world  and  civilia- 
fion  as  he  finds  it.  Look  over  the  371  individuals  of  the  BUnk 
family  studied  under  Rome  case  No.  5,'»2.  You  see  syni 
lieha^'ior,  (conduct  and  "crime")  to  suit  the  commitment 
for  mil/  type  of  institution;  and  since  we  know  that  the 
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ality  standing  behind  such  "  criminal  "  type  is  pathological,  why 
limit  the  word  recidivist  to  those  alone  who  manage  to  get 
sentenced  to  prison. 

The  meaning  as  well  as  the  social  loss  of  values  of  such  abnor- 
mal conduct  is  the  thing  to  be  considered  in  our  use  of  words.  In 
this  connection  and  showing  the  inter-weaving  of  the  warp  for 
persons,  with  the  woof  for  institutions  comes  such  cases  as  S.  R., 
the  young  boy  described  as  a  prisoner  in  Sing  Sing.*  We  find  him 
a  "  criminal  "  on  the  prison  records  of  Sing  Sing.  We  also  find 
him  on  the  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  an  inmate 
of- a  children's  home,  years  ago.  May  we  not  say  that  this  also  is 
"  recidivism,''  certainly  at  least  in  the  economic  or  social  sense. 

As  to  the  causes  of  dependency  accompanying  anti-social  con- 
duct we  may  say  that  first  come  those  factors  of  heredity  which 
determine  the  pathological  personality  of  the  delinquent;  and 
secondly,  those  factors  of  environment  —  the  world  of  reality, 
which  warp  and  twist,  but  always  direct  the  main  trends  of 
that  personality  until  finally  a  situation  arises  with  which  the 
potential  "  delinquent ''  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  and  conduct 
arises  which  we  have  termed  criminalistic.  This  applies  also 
to  the  person  who  continues  his  delinquency  apparently  from 
free  will  and  choice.  His  lack  of  insight  into  his  attitude  toward 
society  is  quite  analogous  to  the  lack  of  insight  of  the  insane  patient 
who  sees  in.  his  delusions  the  proper  course  for  him  to  follow. 
That  anti-social  conduct  may  Ik*  the  forerunner  nnd  :inlagc  of 
actual  insanity  is  seen  in  the  many  cases  of  delinquents  whoso  odd 
conduct  eventually  finds  its  final  expression  in  definite  delusions 
nnd  hallucinations.  Conversely,  anti-social  conduct  may  l)o  simply 
an  incident  in  the  life  history  of  an  insane  patient.  T>egally  we 
are  taught  to  think  of  the  "crime";  medically  we  are  taught  to 
think  of  the  personality  that  shows  pathological  symptom-behavior. 
Society,  interested  in  the  preservation  of  sound  stock,  clean  morals 
and  constructive  economic  success  must  take  advantage  of  both 
these  view  points  and  through  administrative  finesse,  work  for  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit  and  the  rehabilitation  of  those  not  too 
dangerously  handicapped. 


^Firat  Annual  R«port  of  the  Psychiatric  Clinic,  in  collaboration  with  Sing  Sing,  I0I7.    Bernard 
Ohieek,  M.D.,  Director. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Dependency  and  Acquired  Disease 

General  Hospital  Cases 

The  (liflSculties  in  ascertaining  the  facts  concerning  the  number 
of  individuals  in  Oneida  County  who  were  incapacitated  through 
acquired  disease  was  much  greater  than  one  would  imagine.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  found  impossible  to  trace  natives,  or  residents 
of  Oneida  County  in  hospitals  outside  of  Oneida  County  for  the 
reason  that  few  general  hospitals  keep  a  tabulated  record  of 
admissions  by  cx)unties.  This  defect  in  their  general  statistics 
limited  our  enquiry  into  the  number  and  type  of  those  treated 
inside  the  borders  of  Oneida  County.  It  may  be  argued  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in  collecting  data  on  general  hospital  admis- 
sions by  counties  since  the  county  is  to  a  great  extent  the  unit 
for  poor  relief  while  the  village  and  town  form  the  general  units 
for  public  health  work.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  standardized 
scheme  for  state  wide  data  recording  would  be  advisable 
whereby  the  work  done  by  all  departments  of  state,  county, 
town  or  municipal  social  welfare  would  be  comparable  through 
identical  geographical,  social,  economic,  and  disease  unit 
captions.  One  of  the  new  phase^i  of  the  work  in  these  fields 
is  the  realization  that  "  disease "  in  its  opidcmologic  aspect 
means  something  more  than  a  mere  influx  of  micro-organisms; 
that  anti-social  conduct  means  something  more  than  mere  wilful 
immorality  or  crime;  that  economic  failure  and  (probably)  indus- 
trial accidents  mean  something  more  than  mere  coincidence  and 
luck.  Why,  in  each  of  these  fields,  are  there  persons  who  are  so 
easily  overwhelmed  ?  Why  are  there  persons  who  are  never  over- 
whelmed ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  ultimate  immunity'  to  "  dis- 
ease," to  anti-social  conduct,  to  economic  failure  ? 

We  believe  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  each  individual  bv  the 
analysis  of  the  many,  many  unit  character  traits  which  he  receives 
from  ancestors,  all  of  which  \in  the  new  coinhifiiaiimi  at  the  time 
of  covrrptiov  lay  (Jown  fliP  frnnieirorh  for  the  infJivldnaliiy  of 
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the  person  under  consideration.  And  as  individually  grows  and 
develops  both  in  its  pre-natal  and  post-natal  life,  it  finds  reality 
incessantly  hammering  at  every  portal,  to  which  demands,  physi- 
caly  mental,  biological  and  biochemical,  the  personality  must  make  • 
instant  and  adequate  response  and  reaction  or  else  sure  disaster 
to  that  living  being  is  inevitable. 

In  previous  analyses  of  ancestors  of  given  cases  we  have 
attempted  to  point  out  what  seemed  to  be  fair  evidence  of  heri- 
table unit  characters  which  make  for  an  organ  weakness  on  the 
developmental  side.  Allied  with  that  is  the  heritable  unit  char- 
acter which  we  may  believe  makes  for  lack  of  resistance  to  bac- 
terial (micro-organism)  invasion.  The  heritable  characters  in 
the  case  of  hemophilia  (bleeders)  have  long  been  worked  out  and 
in  an  analogous  way  it  seems  in  view  of  modem  researches  that 
we  have  evidence  that  there  is  something  in  the  sense  of  a  bio- 
chemical organ  weakness  of  the  blood,  conceivably  due  to  recessive 
unit  characters,  which  determine  that  certain  individuals  will  be 
more  prone  to  "  catch  "  a  disease  than  others.  This  is  in  the 
sense  of  specific  organ  weaknesses  probably  in  relation  to  the 
phagocytic  action  of  the  leucocytes  or  in  relation  to  the  specific 
reactions  of  the  so-called  anti-bodies  of  the  blood;  all  of  which 
will  have  to  be  further  differentiated  from  the  various  biochem- 
ical reactions  which  the  offspring  of  an  immune  animal  may  be 
found  to  show. 

Whatever  the  value  of  such  studies  it  is  of  practical  importance 
that  Oneida  County  should  know  the  extent  and  tj'pe  of  those 
individuals  who  have  become  temporarily  or  permanently  inca- 
pacitated through  "  disease,"  and  as  such  are  treated  as  patients  in 
the  various  general  hospitals. 
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The  following  table  for  the  oflScial  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
shows  the  general  activities  of  the  general  hospitals  of  Oneida 
County  which  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  These 
activities  may  be  taken  in  a  general  way  as  showing  the  incidence 
of  dependency  for  any  one  year. 


Activities  for  official  year 
ending  June  30.  1917 

Faxton 

Hospital. 

Utica 

Saint 

Rlisaheth's, 

Utica 

Saint 

Luke's, 

UUca 

Utica 
General 

Rome 
Hospital 

Oneida 

County 

Hospital. 

Rome 

Number  of  patients  July 
1.  1916 

53 

1.894 
142 

30 

693 
28 

No  report 
sent  to 
the  State 
Board  of 
Charities 

49 

1.186 
51 

13 

654 
84 

143 

Number   of   patients   re- 

CMved  during  the  year . 

Number  of  infants  bom. . 

800 
16 

Total  number  under  treat- 
ment   

2.089 

751 

1,286 

751 

959 

Of    the    above    patients 
there  were: 

Pur  patients 

Public  charges 

Free  patients 

1.985 
104 

628 
i23 

Did  not 

care  for 

public 

charges 

16 
1.270 

718 
33 

113 
846 

Number  of  days  of  treat- 
ment: 

Pav  patients 

Pubho  charges 

Free  patients 

17,391 
96i 

11.571 
'"6.'883 

332 
15.849 

7.972 
518 

6.200 
57.434 

Total 

18.342 

17.454 

16.181 

8.490 

63.634 

Number  discharged,  of  the 
infants  bom: 

Discharged  to  parents 

or  guardians 

Transferred   to  other  in- 
stitutions  

136 

6 

1.303 

278 

30 

26 

2 

548 
95 
16 

1 

30 

45 

6 

923 

132 

39 

18 

87 

79 

5 

538 

63 

2 

3 

32 

16 

Died 

Of  the  other  patients: 
Recovered 

364 

Improved 

170 

Ummproved 

76 

Tranflferred  to  other  in- 
stitutions  

14 

OUierwise  discharged .... 

200 
72 

Died 

i48 

Total  discharged . . 

2.029 

718 

1.250 

722 

788 

Remaining  June  30.  1917. 

Average  daily  number  of 

patients  during  the  year 

60 
50 

33 
48 

36 
44 

29 
23 

171 
174 

Tuberculosis 

It  was  found  impossible  to  trace  Oneida  County  natives  who 

JjBd  developed  tuberculosis  and  were  being  treated  for  this  disease 

^titside  of  the  county,  as  the  various  hospitals  and  sanatoria  keep 

r^oords  oi  their  patients  by  the  county  of  residence  at  the  time  of 

^tti^^^^  ^^^  have  no  records  as  to  the  county  of  the  patient's 

^ti^^^'    ^^^'^^^ver,  as  the  same  rule  applies  to  individuals,  non- 
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Datives  who  are  being  treated  for  tuberculosis  as  pnUic  depnj 
ents  in  Oneida  County  it  is  fair  to  presome  that  the  inndHi 
between  natives  and  non-native  legal  i-esidents  receiving  tm 
ment  at  any  one  time  in  Oneida  County  is  ^boul  the  samemtl 
Oueida  County  natives  receiving  treatment  as  residents  oi  othi 
counties  in  ganatoria  outside  their  native  county. 

The  importance  of  this  particular  disease  from  Ibe  standi 
of  dependeuey  lies  in  the  problem  of  contributory  factors,  affl 
which  are  related  to  prophylaxis  and  euvironnieut.  It  woui 
aeem  that  among  these  several  contributory  factors  that  an  inhe 
ited  predisposition  to  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion  mil 
certainly  be  taken  into  account.  Certain  individuals  will  Ao 
the  results  of  infection  by  the  tubercle  bucillus  more  readily  ihi 
others,  given  an  equal  degree  of  contamination  and  virulence  ( 
infection.  Thus  under  environmental  factors  broadly  conuden 
must  come  the  consideration  of  the  type,  virulence,  overwbeli 
ing  number  of  bacilli  and  whether  exposure  is  intermittent  i 
coustujit.  In  all  cases  enquiry  is  to  be  made  and  considered  a»  ' 
secondary  contributoiy  factors,  such  as  physical  or  mental  depn 
aion  at  the  time  of  infection  and  the  possible  presence  of  am 
other  concurrent  physical  disease  or  disorder.  Our  family  hi 
tories  have  shown  many  instances  of  a  rather  striking  incident 
of  tuberculosis  in  relatives  who  lived  in  different  places  aa 
where  the  posaibility  of  contamination  through  like  factora  c 
environment  seemed  rather  remote.  Here  the  probability  awin 
to  be  that  such  a  demonstration  of  incidence  of  a  spet-ifie  bncterii 
disorder  lies  in  the  determination  of  individual  susceptabilitj 
through  heritable  recessive  unit  characters  which  make  for  Ud 
of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion.  When  such  innate  suaceftt 
bility  exists  it  is  evident  that  but  little  is  needed  in  the  way  o! 
environmental  stress  and  definite  infection  to  set  np  a  fluriii 
exposition  of  tubercular  ajTiiptora-bebavior.  The  word  s 
behavior  being  liere  used,  as  in  all  our  former  cases,  as  i 
the  presence  of  certain  definite  clinical  "symptoms"  which* 
always  associated  with  "  behavior"  of  social  import,  namely. i*l 
of  economic  value,  necessitated  deviations  from  the  unossJ  wf  m 
conduct  routine  and  potential  dependency. 
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The  practical  importance  of  differentiating  the  human  and 
bovine  strains  of  tubercuiosia  as  to  causal  relation  to  any  one 
iudividual  ease  is  to  l>e  emphastz(Kl.  as  such  differentiation  finds 
clinical  expression  through  the  influences  of  environraeut: 
infected  milk  (through  infwted  workers  with  eatlle  aa  well  as  the 
cattle  themselves),  infected  dust  in  city  streets,  infected  tene- 
ments, infected  dust  iu  special  lines  of  factory  work,  et  cetera. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  causal  factors  for  the  incidence  of  this 
disease  in  any  one  locality  depend  u])on  several  inter-related  facts, 
none  of  which  may  he  overlooked  wilh  impunity.  The  actual 
number  of  tubercular  cases  having  direct  association  with  dei>end- 
«icy  in  Oneida  County  at  any  one  time  seems  to  be  approximately 
as  follows: 

Oneida  County  Hospital,  Rome 60 

Camp  Healthmore,  I'tica 33 

New  York  Stale  Hospital.  Raybrook 1* 

The  cases  in  hospitaht  in  Oneida  County  are  largely  dependent 
opon  either  county  or  municipal  funds.  The  cases  at  Raybrook 
are  all  supported  at  part  .State  and  part  county  expense. 

In  addition  to  the  aho-ve  there  wa»  found  one  case  (881,  male) 
a  native  <.f  Onei-hi  Conntr.  now  a  rwrident  of  Tompkins  County 
who  had  hf-en  carwl  for  wholly  at  the  expense  of  Tompkins 
Cuonty  for  the  past  thrw  yean.  IHagnosis:  drug  addiction  and 
tuberculosis. 

Xo  donht  other  m^  ease*  eoold  bare  been  found  had  the 

of  all  the  Tarions  eomly  aanatoria  been  made  to  show  the 

natiTiiy  of  their  pattentf.     The  f«ct  of  residence  having 

do  with  diicibility  for  a^nUMoa  and  payment  of  maintenance 

esplaiaa  why  Iq^al  reMidenM  rather  than  place  of  nativity 

rerorfL 

here  reeorded  were  those  who  became 
ida.    There  were  of  course  n 
were   supported   by   reasoa  J 

through  the  pliilantlu 

'^^  cHses  nf  Hei>eiiilcnry  < 

I   to  society  not  only  on  rae 

prophyiiixi^   but  in  orfer 

of  invftili**ttar  ««  n 
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definite  and  specific  manner  the  reason  why  such  economic  wastaj 
should  l)e  allowed  to  continue. 

Statistics  prepared  hy  the  New  York  State  Department  < 
Health  on  reported  cases  and  deaths  in  Oneida  County  are  as  fc 
lows : 

Reported  Cases  of  Tuberculosis  in  Oneida  County 


YEAR 

Pulmonary 

Other  forms 

Toul 

1915 

418 
362 
205 

9 

8 

13 

1916 

1917 

Deaths  From  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  in  Oneida  Couxi 


YEAR 


1915 
1916 
1917 


Total 


If  we  accept  the  number  of  cases  who  actually  died  from  tl 
disorder  as  being  of  necessity  essentially  economic  dependents  f 
some  little  time  at  least  before  exitns  occurs  then  the  pcrcenta; 
of  <le]>endency  due  to  tuberculosis  as  com])ared  with  tlio  kno\^ 
num])er  of  diagnosed  and  reported  cases  is  as  follows: 


Yp>Ao  Percentage  of  cases  in  Oneula  County,  e**entially  dependent,  due  to 

advanced  pulmonary  tuborcuIosLs 


1015 
19U5 
1917 


fi.'J  +  per  cent  were  dependent. 

(35  4-  per  cent  were  dependent. 

There  were  259  deaths  and  218  new  cases  reportci.  This  excess  of  deaths  c 
new  cases  reported  probably  means  that  a  certain  number  of  de:ith.«i  occur 
in  previously  reported  caHCS  and  also  that  a  certain  number  of  cose^  cu# 
in  the  community  but  were  not  reported  during  life. 


The  difficulty  is  ascertaininii:  the  exact  numlier  of  cases  of  tuk 
culosis  existing  in  the  community  is  seen  in  the  record  of  dear, 
from  tuberculosis,  as  found  in  the  rural  districts  of  Oneit 
County. 
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Table  II:  year  1915,  thirty-sixth  annual  report,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  gives  the  following  figures  for  the 
"  Rural  health  conditions  "  as  found  in  Oneida  County, 


Rui«l  popuUtion 


9  reported  ia  njrfti 


The  same  report  gives  the  following  figures  on  tuberculosis, 
for  the  year  1915,  in  cities  and  villages  of  Oneida  County. 
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In  general  the  problems  of  dependency  in  relation  to  tubercu- 
losis may  be  said  to  be  on  the  decline  due  to  a  lowering  in  the 
incidence  of  advanced  cases  of  this  disorder  found  in  the  com- 
munity, due  to  improved  methods  of  medical  diagnosis,  school 
inspection,  and  the  increasing  knowledge  of  efficient  prophylaxis, 
and  sanitary  hygiene  both  personal  and  communal. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DErENDENCY  AND  PHYSICAL  IIaXDICAP 

The  Blind 

The  blind  occupy  a  rather  unique  position  in  the  problem  of 
social  welfare.  The  State  desires  that  every  child  shall  receive 
the  benefits  of  scholastic  education  and  the  rights  of  the  blind 
demand  that  this  necessity  for  them  be  met;  yet  their  handicap 
precludes  the  use  of  the  usual  channels  of  education.  For  this 
reason  special  institutions  have  been  established  wherein  such 
children  may  receive  educational  advantages  at  public  cost;  but 
are  not  to  be  considered  dependents  while  receiving  such  education 
any  more  than  is  the  case  of  the  child  not  so  handicapped.  The 
after-school  life  of  the  blind,  however,  immediately  presents  the 
problem  of  actual  or  potential  dependency.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  further  the  obvious  possibilities  to  be  attained 
through  special  vocational  training  for  such  cases.  This  survev 
will  present  the  bare  facts  as  to  the  number  of  such  cases  in 
institutions  throughout  the  State  who  are  natives  or  residents  of 
Oneida  County. 

Xew  York  State  School  foe  the  Blind,  Batavia,  X.  Y. 

Oncidn 

Count  If 

Tear  Pupils 

1914-15 7 

1915-16 9 

1916-17 7 

The  Stiito  furnishes  their  tuition,  board  and  lodging.     **  Most  of 

them  clothe  themselves  and  pay  their  transportation.''     Of  the 

number  given,  throe  have  l)een  partially  or  fully  county  charge?. 

For  the  number  of  blind  dependents  see  the  section  on  "The 

Poor.'' 

The  Deaf 
The  peculiar  needs  of  those  individuals  handicapped  by  totnl  or 
partial  deafness  and  the  various  types  of  speech  and  articulation 
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disorders  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  blind.  Partial  deafness 
due  to  disease  or  disorder  of  the  central  or  peripheral  auditory 
apparatus  is  a  potent  cause  of  retardation  in  school  work.  The 
child  needs  individual  attention  which  is  difBcult  for  him  to  obtain 
in  the  ordinary  public  school.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  same  cerebral  agenesis  which  caused  the  deafness  may  also 
have  determined  actual  mental  defect  as  a  whole  which  will  pre- 
clude intellectual  advancement  beyond  a  certain  capacity  level.  It 
follows  then  that  the  child  so  handicapped  is  at  a  peculiar  dis- 
advantage as  the  speech-auditory  apparatus  is  so  intimately  linked 
up  with  all  intellectual  life,  even  our  visual  impressions  being 
interpreted  in  terms  of  auditory  symbols.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  when  we  read  words  we  are  observing  with  our 
eyes  certain  printed  symbols  which  we  interpret  in  the  sense 
and  sound  of  what  these  word-symbols  mean  when  heard  and 
elaborated  through  the  auditory-speech  apparatus.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  developmental  defects  which  have  left  the  speech- 
hearing  apparatus  in  a  crippled  condition,  often  extend  into 
other  organs,  and  when  such  a  defect  also  involves  vision,  it  can 
he  readily  realized  how  handicapped  such  a  child  is,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  the  diffimlty  of  opening  up  all  the  avenues 
for  mental  life  and  intellectual  advancement. 

XORTITERN  XkW  YoRK   INSTITUTION  FOR  DeAF-MiTES,   IMaLONE, 

N.  Y. 

Year  Oneida  Coimty  Pupils 

1914-15 1   (case  884,  male) 

1915-16 1   (case  884,  male) 

1910-17 1   (case  884,  male) 

He  is  supported  at  part  state  and  i)art  municipal  expense. 
This  ciise  illustrates  the  importance  of  noting  the  potential  possi- 
bilities of  heritable  recessive  unit  characters  in  detennining  an 
organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side,  for  this  case  shows  two 
other  members  of  the  family  suflFering  from  deafness.  The 
patient  himself  has  defective  eyesight  in  addition  to  the  handicap 
of  deafness. 

It  would  appear  from  the  published  records  of  various  observers 
that  an  organ  weakness  on  the  developmental  side  including  such 
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defwts  as  determine  deafness,  deaf-mutism,  mental  defect  and 
mental  deviation  (certain  fomis  of  insanity),  as  wdl  as  certain 
structural  anomalies  of  the  various  physical  organs  are  trans- 
mitted from  ancestors  according  to  Mendelian  laws  in  the  eetaa 
of  receeaive  characters. 

Lk  Coltbulx  Saint  Maey's  iNSTiTrTiox  for  the  liipsorta  ■ 
IsBTRrcTioN  OF  Deaf-Mutes,  Bcpf&lo,  N.  y. 

OtKida  Coutiti 
Ytar  Pvpib 

1914-15 4 

1915-16 * 

1916-17 8 

Three  of  these  were  wholly  supported  by  the  State,  one  WM 
maintained  hy  the  county  during  1915  and  half  of  1916.  then  as 
she  became  a  State  pupil  the  county  only  paid  the  clothing  cost  ic 
maintenance. 

Western   Xew   Yohk   Industbial   School   foe   Deaf-Mttes, 
RocHEsTEa.  N.  Y, 

Onn'da  CmhU^ 
Year  PiipiU 

1914-15 0 


1915-16 0 

1916-17  (Cases  Nos.  882,  male  and  883,  male) 8 

Case  No.  882,  male:  A  child  that  has  an  acquired  defect  inTolv- ' 
ing  the  peripheral  speech-auditory  apparatus.  Heredity  as  to 
deafness:  One  other  member  of  the  family  deaf.  Post-natal  fac- 
tors: He  was  not  l>orn  deaf.  As  the  result  of  '"infantile 
paralysis"  he  was  unable  to  acquire  at  home  the  nursery  training 
which  would  fit  him  to  enter  the  first  grade  of  public  schooL  His 
hearing  is  essentially  intact  but  there  is  difficulty  on  the  emissiTe 
speech  side.  He  is  now  over  12  years  of  age  and  is  aequiring  con- 
trol of  his  speech  organs  and  the  prognosis  is  quite  good  as  to  the 
lifting  of  this  handicap. 

Case  883,  male:  A  child  that  developed  marked  deafness  icA* 
lowing  the  acquired  disease,  scarlet  fever.  Heredity:  No  reeordi* 
of  any.  Post-natal  factor.t:  Deafness  was  the  result  of  the 
acquired  disease,  scarlet  fever.  The  lesions  thus  produced 
destrc^^  part  of  the  special  peripheral  receptive  auditory  appft^ 
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ratus  with  absolute  deafness  resulting.  The  child  has  therefore 
a  permanent  economic  handicap.  He  shows  no  other  peculiarities, 
has  been  trained  in  agricultural  work,  and  thus  through  specialized 
aid  on  the  part  of  society  has  been  assisted  to  remain  in  the  class 
of  constructive  useful  citizenship. 

Jf o  other  cases  from  Oneida  County  were  found  to  be  receiving 
maintenance  on  account  of  a  speech-hearing  infirmity  in  the  year 
periods  noted.  Concerning  the  dependent  deaf,  see  the  section 
on  the  "  Poor." 

We  wish  to  make  acknowledgment  for  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  shown  our  work  in  this  survey  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  various  institutions  caring  for  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

,    "^  Dependency  and  Economic  Failube 

The  Poor 

Statistical  exposition  of  the  number  of  individuals  receiving 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  poor  relief  demonstrates  little  of  prag- 
matic value  unless  the  meamng  of  the  figures  be  sought  in  a  review 
of  all  the  casual  facts  for  each  individual  case,  and  these  in  turn 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  parental  stock  and  family  connections 
from  which  that  specific  case  of  social  inadequacy  arose.  A  glance 
through  the  analyses  of  the  heredity  of  the  Rome,  Syracuse  and 
Newark  institutions  cases  shows  the  high  percentage  of  mentalhj 
defective  persons  having  relatives  or  children  who  had  heeii  or 
now  are  inmates  of  some  county  almshouse. 

In  order  to  obtain  specific  information  on  this  subject  a  ques- 
tionaire  was  sent  to  each,  overseer  of  the  poor  in  Oneida  County, 
as  well  as  to  all  other  officers  having  duties  in  relation  to  the  poor 
in  the  county.  Inquiry  was  also  made  from  the  principal  institu- 
tions throughout  the  State  caring  for  individuals  of  this  class  as 
to  any  Oneida  County  natives  who  might  be  receiving  such  care 
outside  the  countv^  The  fact  that  residence  and  not  nativitv 
formed  the  l)asis  for  the  usual  statistical  enumeration  in  all  the 
countv  almshouses  precluded  the  possibility  of  tracing  Oneida 
Countv  natives  throughout  the  State  to  anv  considerable  extent. 
Xevertheless  the  incidence  of  non-native  dependents  in  any  one 
almshouse  in  the  up-State  districts  may  be  presumed  as  fairly 
equal  for  all  of  them,  so  that  the  fact  of  county  nativity  is  of  little 
practical  value  from  the  viewpoint  of  causal  relation  to  dependency 
and  may  be  disregarded. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  manv  jjentlemen  interested  in  this 
work  either  as  public  officers  or  private  citizens  who  so  kindly 
furnished  information  as  to  their  respective  institutions  or 
districts. 

Of  Oneida  County,  only  the  report.s  of  such  overseers  of  the 
poor  are  here  recorded  as  sent  in  positive  findings.  Many  over- 
seers reported  "  no  cases  "  in  their  town,  while  others  faile<l  to 
respond.  For  these,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  this  record  is  not 
presented  as  an  actual  census  of  the  dependent  poor  by  towns  but 
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rather  the  narrative  of  such  cases  as  were  found,  wherein  an 
attempt  is  made  to  point  out  certain  general  economic  tendencies 
which  might  be  of  value  for  more  intensive  study. 

The  various  overseers  of  the  towns  recite  the  "  short  and  simple 
nnnals  of  the  poor,"  as  follows: 


TOWN 


Florence. 


Deerfield  (as  reported  by  one  of  twu 
or^tBten.) 


Augusta. 


Marcy 


Western. 


New  Hartford  (as  reported  by  one  of 
two  overseers) 


Number 

o{  cases 

reported 

July  1, 

1914  to 

June  30, 

1917 


6 


23 


10 


9 


Summary 


Case  No.  885,  male.     Died  in  the  county 

hospital:  cause.  "  lack  of  care  and  Biiichts 

disease." 
Case  No.  886,  male.     Died  in  the  county 

hospital:  cause,   "  lack  of  care  and   old 

age." 

One  was  an  alcoholic:  one  was  insane;  two 
were  tubercular;  one  deformed;  one 
senile.  Three  were  supported  wholly  at 
county  expense;  two  at  municipal  and  one 
at  State  expense. 

Three  alcoholics:  two  insane;  one  insane, 
associated  with  mental  defect.  Causes 
of  dependency  for  the  others  not  etated 
except  a  general  statement  of  "  poverty 
and  old  age."  All  of  these  were  cared 
for  at  county  expense. 

Case  No.  887,  male,  and  case  No.  888. 
male,  were  transferred  to  the  county 
home  at  Rome.  "  on  account  of  old 
age  —  both  dead." 

Case  No.  889,  male,  was  "  a  tramp,  sick 
with  running  sores  on  his  legs,  which  harl 
been  broken," —  sent  to  county  home. 

Case  No.  909  was  a  foreigner  who  had  been 
injured  by  a  bull;  sent  to  general  hinpital. 
Utica. 

Case  No.  890,  male,  a  foreigner,  had  "  help 
from  the  town  to  the  extent  of  $7.00; 
cause,  cripple  and  out  of  work." 

Case  No.  891,  male,  a  German,  had  help 
from  the  town  of  Marcy  to  the  extent 
of  85.00;  cause,  sickness  and  old  age. 

Case  No.  892,  female,  became  insane  and 
was  sent  to  Utica  State  Hospital;  later 
returned  home. 

Two  were  cases  of  insanity  removed  to  the 
Utica  State  Hospital.  Also  cnees  No. 
893,  male.  No.  894,  male.  No.  895,  male. 
(This  latter  individual  was  a  member 
of  the  celebrated  Blank  family:  see  Rome 
cases.  No.  564,  female).  No.  896,  male. 
Cause  of  dependency  in  each  esse  given 
as  "  advanced  age  and  infirm."  All  were 
supported  at  part  town  and  part  municipsl 
expense. 

Case  No.  897,  male,  a  county  charge.  Com- 
mitted to  Oneida  County  Hospital:  cause, 
broken  leg  while  intoxicated. 

Case  No.  898,  male,  a  town  charge.  Com- 
mitted to  New  York  State  Hospitnl  for 
Incipient  Tuberculosis 

Case  No.  899.  male,  a  county  rhnige.  Con«- 
mitted  to  the  Oneida  County  lluspitnl: 
cause,  Bright's  disease. 
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The  remainder  of  the  towns  were  reported  by  their  OTerseers  as 
having  *^  no  cases ''  to  report-  That  other  cases  of  dependencv 
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bands.  The  alcoholics  who  make  up  a  third  of  the  population 
come  in  largely  from  Utica  and  Rome.  Alcoholism,  more  than 
any  one  other  factor  leads  to  the  type  of  dependency  which  calls 
for  almshouse  care.  Drug  habit  is  given  as  a  cause  in  but  one 
case  for  each  year. 

There  are  but  few  cases  of  insanity  cared  for  in  the  almshouse. 
There  were  but  3  cases  recognized  as  insane  in  the  almshouse  at 
the  time  this  survey  was  made  and  these  were  all  senile  disorders. 
The  highest  number  of  epileptics  cared  for  in  this  almshouse  in 
the  three-year  period  was  8,  while  at  the  close  of  the  period  2 
only  are  reported ;  also  1  case  of  chorea.  A  much  larger  number 
of  mental  defectives  are  constantly  cared  for.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1914—15  46  mental  defectives  were  cared  for  in  this  almshouse 
alone.  Many  of  these  had  been  there  for  years.  Several  of 
them  are  the  relatives  of  the  State  institution  cases  whose  his- 
tories are  included  in  the  summaries  previously  given  under  the 
Rome,  Syracuse  and  Newark  institution  headings.  While  the 
county  almshouses  were  intended  primarily  for  aged  dependents 
it  has  become  necessarv^  to  care  for  such  of  the  feeble-minded 
as  are  not  especially  troublesome  until  adequate  State  care  can 
be  provided. 

The  cases  tabulated  under  ^^  physical  disease  as  handicap  "  are 
those  committed  for  such  long  standing  disabilities  as  come 
through  the  cardio- vascular  renal  apparatus,  i.  e.,  arterio-sclerosis, 
paralysis  and  the  various  heart-kidney  lesions.  Here  also  is 
included  "  asthma "  and  "  rheumatism."  Tuberculosis  is  a 
prominent  member  among  crippling  economic  diseases.  Cases 
listed  as  "  sick  "  were  tabulated  under  "  other  causes  of  depen- 
dency "  since  the  records  did  not  indicate  that  they  were  long 
standing  or  essentially  chronic  cases. 

Physical  handicaps  include  blindness,  deafness  and  various 
deformities.  Of  this  typo  of  the  socially  handicapped  there  were 
41  cases  in  1914-15;  30  in  1015-1()  and  38  in  1916-17.  Other 
causes  of  dependency  making  a  considerable  group  are  reported 
by  the  poor  officials  under  the  headings  of  "  old  age,"  "  no  home," 
and  various  temporary  or  intercurrent  disorders  such  as  "  frozen 
feet." 

In  June,  1914,  a  special  survey  was  made  on  the  inmates  of 
the  Oneida  County  Almshouse  with  special  reference  to  alcoholism. 
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On  Smxe  6  and  6,  1014,  this  almshoiue  had  a  total  of  S34  male 
and  88  female  inmates.  Of  the  234  males,  1S9  were  dependents 
dne  to  steady,  periodic-irregular  or  periodie-regular  ((^clic) 
habits  of  alcoholism;  of  the  83  females,  5  were  dependent  doe  to 
the  same  alcoholic  ^ymptom-b^avior.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to 
Oneida  County  sick,  infirm  and  poor  in  general  hospitals,  clinics 
and  inatitutioDB  in  counties  other  than  Oneida  throof^out  the 
State  but  no  figures  became  available  for  analysis. 

The  following  tables  rating  to  the  poor  of  Oneida  Coan^  are 
cwnpiled  from  the  annnal  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
for  the  fiscal  years  1914-15,  191&-16,  1916-17: 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY  DEPENDENT  POOR 


Total  number  of  dependent  residenta  temporarily 
relieved  (outside  of  almshouse  or  other  institu- 
tion)   

Total  number  of  dependent  resident  poor  supporte  i 
and  relieved  yearly 

Total  nimiber  of  dmendent  non-resident  poor 
temporarily  relievea  (outside  of  almshouse  or 
other  institution) 

Attpregate   number   of   poor    persons    supported 

and  relieved  during  the  year 

Expenditures  for  support  in  the  county  almshouse  and 
in  city  and  town  like  institutions,  as  also  in  insti- 
tutions other  than  the  almshouse,  and  the  ex 
penditures  for  temporary  relief: 

Population  of  Oneida  county  (census) 

Expenses  for  maintenance  and  support  in  connec- 
tion with  the  almshouse 

Expenses  for  support  in  whole  or  in  part  of  poor 
persons  in  other  institutions  (chiefly  children) . 


1914-15 


4.145 
5.397 

707 
6.104 

167.331 
$46,388  52 
$01,572  00 


1915-16 


1.747 
3.454 

874 
4.328 

167,331 
$85,227  39 
$65,637  00 


1916-17 


2,114 
3,150 

706 
3.865 

167.331 

$50,749  50 

$65,000  00* 


*Approximate. 

The  figures  here  set  forth  are  of  value  in  getting  some  idea  as 
to  the  general  situation  in  regard  to  the  poor  in  Oneida  County; 
but  exact  knowledge  of  individual  cases  can  only  be  obtained 
through  extended  field  work  and  intensive  case  study.  For 
instance,  many  cases  of  dependency  are  reported  by  the  poor 
officials  as  due  to  "  desertion,"  "  lack  of  thrift,"  "  intemperance  " 
and  the  like.  It  is  quite  evident  that  such  "  causes  "  are  more  apt 
to  represent  end  results.  Such  symptom-behavior  is  the  every  day, 
work-a-day  expression  of  subnormal,  mentally  defective,  defective- 
delinquent  or  psychotic  personalities.  Supposed  causes  of  eco- 
nomic dependency  under  pre-war  conditions  in  Oneida  County  as 
compared  with  the  whole  State  of  New  York,  were  furnished  by 
institution  officers  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  official 
vear  1914-15,  as  follows: 


CAUSE  OF  DEPENDKNCY 


Of  children: 

Death  of  parents 

Desertion  or  neslect  of  parents 

Dishonesty  of  parents 

Illejritimacy 

Immorality  of  parents 

Imprisonment  of  parents 

Intemperance  of  parents 

Lack  of  employment  of  parents  not  due  to  themselves  (?] . 

Lark  of  industry,  thrift  or  judgment  of  parents 

Sickness  or  other  disability  of  parents 

rnnla**Hified 


Oneida 

Whole 

county, 

SUte. 

cases 

nnoo 

153 

5.082 

17 

5,808 

23 

300 

27 

532 

10 

662 

5 

1,504 

HI 

4.735 



16,147 

2,874 

110 

0.706 

92 

4.163 
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CAUSE  OF  DEPENDENCY 


Oneida 
county. 


Whole 
State 


Of  wives: 

Death  of  barimnd 

DeaertaoD  or  oe^eet  of  husband 

Dkhonesty  of  husband 

Immorality  of  husband 

Imprisonment  of  husband 

Intemperance  of  husband 


Lack  of  employment  of  husband  not  due  to  himeelf  [?| . 
Lack  of  industry,  thrift  or  judcment  of  husband 


Sickness  or  other  disability  of  husband 

Unclassified 

Of  adults: 
Old  ace: 

(Associated  with  cardio-vascular-renal  complex.) 

Men 

Women 

Dishonesty: 

(Delinquency.) 

Men , 

Women 

Mental  defect: 

(Orcan  weakness  on  the  developmental  side.) 

Men 

Women 

(See  sections  on  Mental  Defect:  Institutions  and  Community.) 
Sex  offense: 

(Affective  imbalance  and  deficiency  of  inhibition.) 

Men 

Women 

Insanity: 

(Constitutional  mental  deviations  plus  stress.) 

Men 

Women 

(See  section  on  Insane  in  Institutions.) 
Alcoholism: 

(Substitutive  reactions.) 

Men 

Women 

Lack  of  employment  not  due  to  employee: 
(Was  mental  defect  eliminated?) 

Men 

Women 

Lack  of  industry,  thrift  or  judgment: 

(Symptom-behavior  of  mental  defect.) 

Men 

Women 

Loss  of  hearing  and  speech : 

(Question  of  heredity  also.) 

Men 

Women 

I^osa  of  sight: 

(Question  of  heredity  also.) 

Men 

Women 

Kirkne88  or  accident: 

(Question  of  prediHposition,  environment  and  social  conscience.) 

Men 

Women 

Unclassified: 

(Question  of  better  methods  of  examination  and  field  work.) 

Men 

Women 

Total: 

•Men:  almshouse  type 

Wonien:  almshouse  type 


Grand  total  dependents. 


United  States  census  1915. 
Percentage  of  dependency . 


167 

9 

8 

7 

360 

76 

142 

358 

712 


140 
67 


153 


138 
79 


95 


863 


143 
72 


1()9 


11 
9 


15 
14 


495 
230 


786 


3,320 
2,784 


6,101 


107,331 
3.6 


3.812 

3.333 

218 

223 

386 

4.105 

4.022 

2.229 

4.849 

2.713 


33.835 
5.677 


523 
42 


23.902 
2.022 


748 
1.580 


1,272 
855 


145.688 
10.391 


145,473 
2.0M 


115.120 
2.485 


247 
237 


1.028 
701 


23.729 
9.179 


25.997 
5.437 


545.705 
90.860 


636.565 


9.r»S7.744 
6  5 
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The  story  of  the  poor  is  beat  read  in  the  annala  of  cases  of 
mental  ilefert,  nfFective  deviatiou  imd  all  the  other  ps,yschopathic 
reactions  of  ponduct.  To  case»  of  such  orifiin  must  he 
added  those  who  too  easily  auccumb  to  disease  through  lack  of 
Kflistance  to  bacterial  invasion,  and  those  who  too  early  in  life 
and  without  excessive  stretw  develop  a  cardio-vaacular-reiial  r'om- 
plex  with  resulting  symptons  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  "heart  dis- 
ease," "  paralysis,"  "  apoplexy,"  and  the  various  kidney  dia- 
ordera;  disorders  closely  allied  to  develo]>nieiital  defect  as  a  whole. 
All  such  types  constitute  the  subnormals  of  the  human  race  and 
bear  evidence  in  s\inptom-hehavior  of  their  inability  to  make 
Bde<|uate  mental  and  physical  reactions  to  environmental  reality: 
Hvniptom-behavior  of  low  et^onomic  value,  and  of  little  con- 
structive, dynamic,  social  worth.  In  times  of  uational  afflu- 
ence they  become  self  supporting  because  they  are  carried 
along  on  the  general  stream  of  ooninnmity  prosjwrity ;  but 
but  as  soon  as  the  economic  horizon  is  less  rosy,  when  the  needs 
of  net'fssitous  times  demands  the  utmost  functioning  ability  of 
adequately  developed  human  individuals,  just  then  do  these  auh- 
normals  It^n  to  find  themselves  unable  to  keep  up  the  pace  and 
are  pushed  out  of  the  main  stream  of  citizen  activities  and  soon 
settle  as  social  flotsam  along  the  shores  of  the  back  waters  of  our 
communities.  All  altempta  by  philanthropic  persons  or  agencies 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  such  social  defectives  nnist  first  diwern 
with  scientific  exactness  their  positive  defects  and  then  rn^dly 
meet  the  needs  of  the  specific  defects  of  llic  .sick,  defeclive, 
dependent  or  anti-social  citizen  either  in  the  mental  or  ])hvsic:il 
sphere  or  both.  This  finally  accomjdixhed  means  placing 
him  in  an  environment  where  he  can  battle  successfully 
with  reality  as  it  exists;  and  that  further  self-support  may  he 
possible  through  enlightened  after-care  and  adequately  sui>ervi8ed 
vocational  activities,  the  control  of  which  ie  the  high  duty  of  the 
well  endowcil  and  norm:il  citizen  toward  his  weaker  brother. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

CoircLUBioirB 
Seeking  the  Ultimate  Causes  of  Dependency 

The  previouB  chapters  have,  by  their  headings,  indicated  the 
chief  causes  of  dependency  as  ordinarily  considered.  This  sorvey 
would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  ordinary  statistical  figures  if  the 
matter  of  causal  factors  were  left  at  this  point  without  further 
analysis.  It  was  that  the  individual  necessities  of  each  case 
might  be  emphasized  that  the  influence  of  heritable  characters  was 
discussed  in  so  many  of  them  along  with  all  the  known  prenatal 
and  post-natal  environmental  stresses.  It  follows  that  we  should 
now  take  up  for  general  considersction  the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions of  those  processes  which  throu^  producing  the  various 
types  of  oigan  weaknesses  and  develc^mental  defects  burden 
the  individual  and  through  him,  the  community :  and  which 
make  for  sub-normal  citizen  units  who  find  themselves  (often  . 
without  proper  realization,  or  insight,  on  their  part)  unable 
to  achieve  their  ambitions  or  even  to  carry  on  their  ordinary 
life  work  in  an  adequate  and  efficient  manner.  Thus  we  are 
led  to  the  consideration  of  those  factors,  environmental  and 
individualistic,  which  arc  found  to  be  associated  with,  or  exist 
in  the  causal  constellation  of  the  condition  upon  which  economic 
liability  depends. 

The  insistent  demands  of  a  complex  civilization  necessitate  an 
ever-increasing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  at  hand.  These  reaction-efforts  of 
the  person  as  a  social  unit  determine  his  conduct  in  the  body 
politic.  These  behavioristic  manifestations,  including  clinical 
symptoms  of  all  sorts,  are  an  end  result.  The  determination  to  do 
certain  things  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  social  value  springs 
from  mental  trends  which  are  linked  to  many  associations,  part  of 
which  may  be  readily  and  consciously  aroused  into  awareness, 
while  others  are  associations  linked  to  deep  subconscious  motives, 
tho  existence  of  which  the  individual  is  unaware.     The  ultimate 
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behavioristic  quotient  expreisees  the  reauhant  of  the  thousands  of 
manv  minor  factors,  which  have  been  acting  minute  bv  minute, 
hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  augmenting,  deflecting,  or  coloring 
the  main  trends  of  the  peraonality,  all  of  which  lead  back  to  the  ■] 
primal  instinctive  strivings  found  in  even-  human  being.     These  ^ 
are  the  original    psycho-«omatic   foreen   ibe  dynamic   character- 
istics  of  which  give  the  constnictivp  power  and  d^^laulic  urge  to  ] 
the  main  life-wishes  of  that  particular  personality.     These  primal  \ 
wish-trends  determine  not  only  all   later  adult  conscious  activi-  1 
ties   hut   are   themselves   the  fountain   source   of   all   those  sul>-  ^ 
conscious  longings  which,   Iransfornied   and  Rvmbolized,   appear 
either    as    ordinary    symptom-behavior,     or    wiiich    determine 
oddities   in   otherwise  normal   conduct,   or   when   moi"0   marked 
express  [>aycho- pathological  conduct  and  other  ajipjirently  inex- 
plicable activities.     These  subeonsciout!  main-trends  of  the  per- 
aonality  constitute  the  ego  of  tbnt  particular  subject. 

The  adequacy  or  inadequacy  with  which  the  personality,  as 
we  ordinarily  consider  it,  i«  able  to  rrsi)ond  to  the  imperative 
demands  of  reality  de])ends  upon  factors  which  are  derived  from 
the  two  great  delimiting  p[»ochs  of  over^'  man's  life:  tlir  prenatal 
and  the  postnatal  state.  In  the  course  of  the  developmental 
progress  of  individnnlily  through  these  two  epochs  certain  funda- 
mental elements  are  in  each  case  received.  The  iirsl  of  these 
contributions  to  the  ultimate  personalily  arc  those  determiners 
of  unit  characters  in  germ  plasm  which  lay  down  genetic  types. 
These  decide  not  only  ethnic  differences  Imt  also  mark  the  indi- 
vidualistic variations.  Such  variations  result  from  the  combin- 
ations of  the  myriad  unit  characters  received  from  the  parents, 
the  grandparents  and  in  diminishing  ratio  all  the  other  ancestors. 
Such  unit  characters  have  a  determining  force  on  the  color,  size 
,tnd  functioning  quotient  of  every  anatomical  organ  of  the  human 
body.  The  presence  or  absence  of  such  determiners  in  the  germ 
plasm  at  conception  determines  the  color,  size  and  functioning 
normality  (or  defect)  of  that  particuar  person. 

The  second  or  postnatal  epoch  presses*  iiiK>n  the  personality  a 
constant  conflict  with  all  the  animate  (biologicjil)  and  inanimate 
objects  of  the  world  of  reality.  As  nn  infant,  conscious  awareness 
informs  him  that  he  has  "  arrived  "  in  surroundings  with  the 
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iiii]nirt  iif  which  he  ie  not  piitii-oiy  at  ease,  but  he  soon  leiirns  lliat 
certain  lines  of  conduct  on  hia  part  produce  pleasurable  senBalinns 
and  thnt  others  produce  a  nense  of  iuternal.  mental  or  phj^cal 
tpiieion  associated  with  a  feeling  tone  of  iinhappiupss  which  spurs 
him  to  seek  means  so  to  change  the  character  of  his  immpdialc 
pHviroumeut  that  his  ego  is  once  more  comfortable,  mental  twisioD 
ia  relieve«:l.  and  the  eeuse  of  personality  is  satisfied.  Thes^  primi- 
tive strivings  as  first  shown  in  the  infant  are  the  beginnings  of  the 
main  wish-trends  which  as  eiibconscions  forces  will  direct  his 
nienffttiou  and  ultimate  behavior  later  on  to  make  an  adaptatimi 
to  the  world  of  renlity  most  suitable  to  his  own  Mrtual  nenU  and 
mental  longings. 

That  thew  factors  are  intmselj  real  and  of  practiral  iniportnue 
is  strikingly  shown  hr  the  studj  of  modem  war  Deutoeea  and 
rases  of  "  shejt  shock  "  where  it  has  bem  fomid  throo^  analros 
and  ofeerx'ation  that  the  s^~mptnm-behaiSor  of  indiTidiiab  in  Ibc 
sense  of  tlevelo{uii^  rartiws  forms  of  mutiso.  paralysis,  kaa  of 
ntnuori',  et  cetera,  rppmnit.  tnneftmnn)  into  mental  or  aantatit 
s^-mptom»  with  their  monmitant  b«lnTM>rntir  eamponrat.  thr 
tnFmwwkwa  pimvr  of  the  tuhamaaam  "'arid^  to  ituwre  the 
pemwality  frnat  aa  iMohnhlr  ntaatiaa.  In  Ukr  naMrr  amrh 
of  thft  odd  tw  wmal  wdwct  af  ni^TidBals  in  mrvdar  Kfe  is 
to  W  «i|ilaiM>i  TWir  l«am>.  "  vunm,"  JUMglna.  nnnilT  or 
aalt-Mnal  acts  auv  tffnt  to  b»  aaeav  «r  kn  apfntrntly  |«t|KMr- 
kw  M«rri^.  Satfc  aete  arv  ia  tcalitT  a  lahulililiii  narti* 
vhich  aa^  W  pBtW^  aai^  tmiil  b«t  wUdh 
i  <*faiw  af  «aM4M<. 
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seuBe  and  rcnienibering  what  it  stands  for,  not  inconsistent  i 
the  subconscious  motive  which  is  (fii'ecting  the  deep  subconsciomfl 
wishes.     But  of  all  this  the  individual  is  totally  unaware  in  higj 
conscious  self. 

In  addition  to  changing  one's   environment   in  the  sense  oi^ 

I  attaining  simple  wish  satisfaction  the  individual  has  in  addition  1 
to  wage  a  somatic,  physiological  combat  with  the  vanous  organic 
cJiemical  nnd  hacteriul  elements  of  his  world.     The  success  with 
which  he  is  alile  to  do  this  in  hie  struggle  to  survive  connotes 

\     Innate  factors  of  his  personality  determined  by  heredity.     If  he 
is  overwhelmed  desitli  must  follow;  but  if  lie  has  received  through 
germ-plasm  detenuiners  a  sound  soma  which  leads  to  adequate 
metabolic  balance  in  a  broad  sense,   including  ability  to  make 
adequate  tissue  reaction  to  foreign  elements,  bacterial  or  other- 
wise, then  his  chances  for  suri'ival  are  improved.     Subsequent 
environmental  conditions  in  the  sense  of  sanitation  and  hygiene 
will  determine  his  further  rise  or  fall  in  the  sense  of  dependency 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  ]»resent  state  of  society 
]■  such  an  hygienic  environment  while  its  efficiency  for  health  nuiy 
j     for  a  time  depend  upon  seeming  chance,  yet  ultimately,  it  will  b^d 
determined  by  the  individual's  ability  (or  lack  of  ability)  through.! 
psycho-somatic  endownnent   to   establish   himself   as   an   etficieatl 
'     economic  unit.    If  he  does  not  do  so  adequately  he  himself  be.-omeal 
.'    a  potential  or  actual  sociologic  liability;  his  environment  beeomeiJ 
'     a  social  nuisance.     The  reasons  for  the  development  of  such  a1 
condition  depends  then  upon  the   many   factors  shown   by   tbivl 
survey.    The  particular  tyjies  of  aymplom-liehavior  accompanyinf^'a 
the   individual   who  is  an  economic   failure,   whether   distinctly^ 
of  a  psycho-neurotic  type  ("insanity.'"),  or  a  substitutive  type  J 
|,     (alcoholism   and   drugs),  or  an   anti-social   type   (sex  offendera^] 

II  crimes  against  persons  or  property,  vagrancy,  anti-social  grudges'! 
If    and  vicarious  criminal  and   dependent  behavior)   are  all  deter-1 

mined  by  deep  subconscious  motives  in  an  individnnl  constitution-  ' 

ally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  up4)U  him.     All  such 

acts  of  the  individual  indirectly  leading  to,  or  directly  cjiusal  for 

',     the  fact  of  dependency  jHiint  to  the  failure  of  projier   psycho- 

I     somatic  reaction  on  the  purl  of  that  [)er8onalily  to  the  world  of 

i|    reality.     His  biological  mechanism  was  imperfectly  devehqW  and 

proved  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  life. 
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Modem  research  inethoda  into  the  causes  of  dependeo^  ant 
»nti-social  conduct  in  the  iodi^'iduii]  seem  to  point  more  andnon 
to  the  conception  of  an  inherent  organ  weakness  in  &  broad  • 
We  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  think  of  any  disease  or 
defect  in  the  human  body  in  terms  more  or  leas  connotiiig  a 
"  physical  disorder;"  at  the  same  time  making  a  mental  reserrt- 
tion  that  uuy  diwrder,  disease  or  defe<'t  affecting  mentality'  op»- 
aled  in  a  quite  unrelated  sphera 

The  renaiiwance  of  pathological  investigation  and  the  mi 
beginnings  of  the  mmlcm  lalioratory  system  in  the  middle  oS 
the  last  century  was  i-eflected  in  the  case  re|)orl3  of  mesial  di* 
orders  of  that  lime,  and  hence  we  find  great  strew  laid 
on  searching  for  "  the  lesion."  Modem  brain  anatomy  had 
not  yet  come  and  the  workers  groped  through  the  usual  category  of 
physical  diseases  searching  for  an  eye-filling  clue  to  the  etiologf 
of  the  mental  disorder.  In  general  it  would  seem  as  thou^ 
all  felt  that  each  individual  under  treatment  was  essentially  of 
equal  organ  development  and  that  the  \'arioua  physical  disorden 
hail  been  acquired  as  distinct  exogenous  implants  on  soils  siniilsP 
for  every  patient.  There  was,  indeed,  a  vague  feeling  that 
were  perhaps  more  prone  than  others  to  fall  victims  to  this  or 
that  disease  hut  these  instances  wore  disposed  of  usually  on  tht 
hyiKithesis  of  faulty  enviromnent,  "  exposure,"'  luck  and  what  not. 

The  idea  of  a  fairly  definite  inheritance  in  the  forai  of  a  s|>ecifitt 
organ  weakness  and  the  consequent  predisposition  to  break  dowft 
under  bacterial  or  other  environmental  strain  had  not  been 
formulated. 

There  is  now  the  practical  possibility  of  prognosticating  and 
delimiting  in  progeny  at  least  the  most  prominent  expected  triiitl 
and  trends,  both  mental  and  physical.  This  is  to  be  done  by  mskr, 
ing  a  study  of  the  traits,  trends,  and  organ  weaknesses  of  tha 
parents,  and  ascendants  of  the  case  in  question ;  a  study  o( 
make-up  of  two  Jiuinan  mates  and  their  ancestors  whose  orj 
status  must  be  klll^\\^l.  Organ  status  is  used  hy  us  in  the  hroad 
sense  of  meaning  that  all  traits,  colors,  structure,  trends  and 
fimctiiHi  <if  ibi'  orgnna  of  the  human  body  in  question  are  suci 
that  till'  wlmli-  "orks  together  in  harmony  of  intercorrelalian. 
When  lliis  iiitcr-co'  *ialaiieed  biulogtcallr  we  hiM 
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expressed  adequate  Hnd  wholesome  physics!  renctions  with  con- 
eornitant  adequate  and  wholesome  mental  reactions.  This  liar- 
initnv  (if  ni-{j;ini  status  reactions  can  well  be  connoted  in  terms  of 
symptom-behavior  useful  to  society.  When  such  is  the  case  we 
have  the  right  to  speak  of  a  fully  normal  individual. 

Let  us  think  then  of  the  organ  citllod  brain  as  being  essentially 
of  the  same  ty|ie  and  value  as  the  other  so-called  "  physical  " 
organs  of  the  body.  The  function  of  the  brain  is  not  ''  mind  " 
alone.  Brain  may  be  thought  of  as  the  receiving,  analyzing, 
deciding  and  sending  station  for  all  the  varied  stimuli  which 
meet  our  perceptive  physical  apparatus.  In  addition  to  its 
functions  relating  to  all  external  stimuli  it  has  various  reflex 
activities  referred  to  it  by  the  lower  or  primitive  type  of  physio- 
logical functioning.  Brain  as  "  mind  "  has  to  do  with  the  gradual 
de^"elopnleut  and  utilization  of  all  ideation  which  the  individual 
gains  by  experience  with  reality.  By  daily  assimilation  of  facts, 
associations  of  related  things  are  created,  and  these  in  turn 
grouped  into  constellations.  Thus  we  fonn  distinct  trends  linking 
the  thought  now  present  in  conscious  iiwjirenesa  to  other  less 
obvious  trends  which  have  long  been  iu  the  lower  levels  of  con- 
sciousness or  completely  submerged  in  the  subconscious  but  which 
are  capable  of  being  instantly  aroused  under  proper  stimulation. 
This  stimulus  must,  however,  t>e  s])ecific  for  that  particular  trend 
in  order  to  arouse  it ;  the  whole  reaction  lieing  jxistulated  on  the 
known  ready  ahility  for  such  a  subconscious  arousing  of  asso- 
ciated idea-trends.  This  instant  and  we  may  add,  constant  ability 
for  trend  linking  hypothetical ly  necessitates  a  constant  state  of 
mental  tension  in  order  that  conscious  awareness  may  be  ade- 
quately aroused  at  the  instant  of  presentation  of  the  incoming 
stimulus  whatever  it  may  be.  This  iibility  then  to  adequately 
react  under  stimulus  depends  upon  organ  integrity,  not  only  of 
brain  but  of  all  other  organs,  each  an  intcgial  part  of  a  whole 
physiological  apparatus.  In  the  final  analysis  the  symptom- 
behavior  which  the  indi\idual  shows  represents  adequate  or  inade- 
quate organ  reaction. 

Organ  weakness,  as  expressed  in  the  lungs  means  lowered 
resistance  to  microbic  invasion  as  well  as  diminished  value  as 
a  problem  in  air-mechanics,   all  of  which   in  the  end  probably 
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means  tuberculosis  and  sociologic  liability  from  that  disease. 
On  the  other  hand  an  unusual  degree  of  organ  strength  means 
immunity  from  organ  defect  and  acquired  disease  and,  therefore, 
super-value  as  a  geneitic,  physiological  and  sociolo^cal  asset. 
Such  end  resiilts  as  this  illustration  can  be  seen  in  practical 
affairs  when  we  look  up  the  histories  of  individuals  and  note  the 
stock  from  which  they  came,  their  post-natal  oigan  devdopment, 
their  reaction  to  ^^  acquired  disease/'  and  their  adaptability  to 
environment 

We  are  too  prone  to  think  of  inheritance  as  something  which 
carries  only  the  distressing  facts  of  life  and  that  any  discussion 
of  heredity  and  its  relation  to  society  must  needs  include  only 
individuals  showing  all  sorts  of  traits  which  lead  them  in  the 
various  paths  towards  dependency,  due  to  mental  or  physical 
defect  in  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  reality.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  equal  importance  to  see  how  matings  carrying  determiners  of 
high  organ  value  develop  families  showing  an  extraordinary  per- 
centage of  individuals  high  above  the  average,  measured  both  in 
terms  of  biology  and  sociology.  Unit  characters  for  constructive 
citizenship  are  seen  like  glowing  stars  in  the  traits  of  the  ancestors 
of  such  personalities  as  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Abigail  Smith,  wife 
of  John  Adams,  president  of  the  United  States.  The  reading  of 
analyses  of  such  families  is  a  refreshing  antidote  to  such  other 
families  as  the  Jukes  or  our  own  Blank  fraternity. 

The  possibility  of  transmitting  traits  which  show  themselves 
in  symptom-behavior  adequate  or  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
any  given  environment  gives  insight  into  the  necessity  for 
intensively  examining  all  those  individuals  who  as  the  result  of 
their  ^^  sick/'  odd,  or  anti-social  conduct  come  to  the  attention  of 
society,  and  are  found  both  in  and  out  of  institutions.  The 
activities  of  such  individuals  may  thus  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
end  reactions  of  specific  organ  weaknesses  laid  down  by  heritable 
unit  character  traits  and  are  to  be  further  differentiated  on  the 
grounds  of  prenatal,  and  postnatal  acquired  disease,  trauma, 
anatomical  or  functioning  defect  or  other  disorder. 

The  study  of  the  stock  from  which  the  individual  is  derived 
deserves,  then,  the  closest  scinitiny  and  the  main  tendencies  there 
ascertained  will  go  far  in  helping  us  understand  the  further  needs 
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of  that  individual  in  his  relations  as  a  unit  to  the  community  as 
a  whole.  An  individual  is  bom  receiving  from  parents,  as  it 
were  a  "double  inheritance."  This  "inheritance"  is  composed 
of  and  is  divisible  into  unit  characters  each  of  which  is 
"  inherited  "  from  ancestors  more  or  less  independently  of  all  the 
rest  of  such  units.  A  unit  character  may  therefore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study  be  considered  as  a  separate  entity  and  may  be  trans- 
mitted in  germ  plasm  without  reference  to  other  unit  characters. 
The  inheritance  of  any  such  unit  character  ia  believed  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  presence  in  the  germ  plasm  of  a  unit  of  bio- 
chemical substance  called  a  "  determiner."  With  reference  to 
any  given  unit  character  this  ''  determiner  "  in  an  individual  may 
be  dominant  or  recessive.  A  unit  character  is  dominant  when 
the  presence  of  its  determiner  in  the  germ  plasm  is  plainly  mam- 
feet  in  the  individual;  e,  g.  black  eye  pigment  is  a  dominant 
character.  It  is  recessive  when,  owing  to  the  lack  of  such  specific 
determiner  in  the  germ  plasm,  it  is  not  present  in  the  individual 
under  consideration ;  e.  g,  blue  eyes  which  are  the  result  of  lack 
of  [determiner]  pigment. 

Dominant  and  recessive  conditions  of  a  unit  character  may  be 
designated  by  the  .tymbols  D  and  H  respectively.  Thus  the 
black  pigment  in  eyes  due  to  the  presence  of  a  determiner  upon 
which  the  formation  of  the  brown  pigment  depends  is  termed  D, 
while  the  inheritance  of  blue  eyes,  due  to  the  lack  of  the  deter- 
miner for  brown-eyed  pigment  in  the  germ  plasm  is  termed  R, 
As  each  person  inherits  from  his  two  parents,  therefore,  it  is  seen 
that  any  person  (personality)  with  reference  to  any  of  these 
unit  characters  may  be  ejipressed  by  the  combination  of  the  sym- 
bols, as  DD  (in  which  dominant  unit  characters  are  shown 
inherited  from  parents  of  similar  type)  ;  DR  where  the  dominant 
imit  character  (D)  was  inherited  from  one  parent  and  recessive 
unit  character  (K)  from  another;  liR  when  the  recessive  condi- 
tion of  a  unit  character  was  inlierited  from  both  parents.  Where 
the  progeny  of  parents  is  sufficiently  large  all  thc-se  inherited  char- 
acteristics will  work  out  quite  closely  to  a  mathematical  formula. 
For  example,  a  DD  mates  with  a  DD  which  results  in  DD  x  DD 
equals  DD.  Therefore  all  the  progeny  will  be  of  the  DD  type. 
When  a  DD  mates  with  a  DR  the  result  is  as  DD  x  DR  equals 
16 
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DD  plu5  DR  in  other  word*  50  per  cent  of  the  pm^enj  ii"*  i 
dominant    DD   character*,   while   50   per  cent   apr^ir   a  I: 
(^They  —  DR  —  appear  E-r-mal  b:::  hive  The  r»:wer  cf  rnr.^*^ 
tin^  the  reoistive  rrii:.    When  DR  Tij.zen  wi-h  DR  :i:*^  DR  x  I* 

ecv.al5  DD  rvl::>  f>  DR  i^.^  RR  wrich  =:«i:i5  -h^:  -Jie  rr:c- 

•  As  •     — 

sh.-^w*  S5  25  r^r  ».v:::  DD  z.'-miL  .  50  per  ce!i:  DR  i>j^.s^  -< 
il  bu:  cipable  :f  :rar.^r::r:rj  ie  r??ese:Te  mi:  at.  i  f  5  wr  ?e 
RR  a.  r::il>  ?h:virr  the  rw«^:Te  rrii:  .  Yz.^  DR  r-er?cz. 
:he  one  wh:-  iz.  ii'.W  life  ar-r«eiir«  r>rzLJLl  re^r-sir*  nrm-il  •.:  r: 

•  ■  _         ~ 

ATCi**  ie  ieferiT^  rr^Lits.     AZ  fnri-?s 
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I  mbjects  may  show  some  identical  unit  characters  as  might  be 
expected. 

There  is  another  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  that  is 
that  determiners  of  a  unit  character  trait  may  be  strong  or  weak 
in  the  sense  of  an  excess  or  lack  of  dominance  and  this  fumidhes 
the  explanation  as  to  why  progeny  do  not  always  follow  expecta- 
tiona  which  may  be  reasonably  postulated  from  the  unit  char- 
acters of  the  parents. 

Just  here  with  these  rather  uncertain  DR  types,  who  appear 
liormal  but  transmit  traits  that  are  so  often  socially  undesirable, 
Amies  in  the  problem  with  which  the  public  is  particularly  intei^ 
fleted.  Some  of  these  individuals  ae  a  DR  type  will  incline  in 
Symptom-behavior  toward  the  defective  (recessive)  type  through 
lack  of  dominance  and  others  essentially  DR  or  even  RR  will 
jjet  along  fairly  well  in  life  as  to  conduct  through  more  or  less 
tacess  of  dominance  of  certain  other  desirable  character  units 
En  their  make-up.  To  put  it  in  everyday  language,  these  indi- 
iHduals  represent  the  ones  who  are  liable  to  become  economic 
babilities,  dependents  or  criminals  if  left  in  a  bad  environment 
Ind  in  conditions  which  depress  their  mental  and  physical  well- 
being.  However,  these  same  individuals  will  be  able  to  get  along 
H  their  mental  and  physical  handicaps  are  noted  and  corrected, 
■nd  their  nutrition  properly  maintained  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
■ffectiveness  of  the  physical  machine.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
Ihance  to  work  out  their  life  problems  under  somewhat  favorable 
Bircumstances.  In  other  words  an  individual,  let  us  say  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  with  defective  relatives,  but  he  himself  as  yet  not 
blowing  any  marked  tendency  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  Tnay  be 
d>le  to  get  along  if  he  is  given  treatment  for  mental  and  physical 
liflease  or  disorder  and  removed  from  any  unfavorable  environ- 
ment and  given  scholastic  and  vocational  training  according  to 
|iu  capabilities  bo  as  to  assist  him  in  meeting  the  problems  of  his 
[fe. 

The  solution  of  such  a  case  in  terms  of  social  values,  therefore, 
liflB — first,  in  the  accurate  determination  of  bis  individual  possi- 
Mlities;  second,  his  possibilities  determined  we  must  nest  encom- 
iftsa  his  removal  to  an  environment  favorable  to  the  further 
Isrelopnieiit  of  such  possibilities  and  third,  after  having  thus 
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given  him  opportunity/  for  the  highest  possible  training  suited  to 
bis  capabilities  we  must  fnrther  make  provisions  for  placing  hini 
out  to  live  and  work  as  a  constructive  economic  unit  in  society, 
but  who  will  be  able  to  continue  as  such  only  under  conditions 
of  soeiologic  supervision. 

We  should,  therefore,  not  look  upon  the  asocial  behavior  of  the 
mental  or  physical  defective,  the  delinquent,  or  other  Bociologii" 
failure  as  the  result  of  a  person  acting  through  pur©  volitioa 
The  main  trends  of  that  personality  were  first  laid  down  in  the 
determiners  of  his  germ  plasm  and  then  later  as  post-natal  devel- 
opment of  his  personality  continued  these  primary  ingrained  ten- 
dencies for  specific  organ  failure  with  accompanying  inadequate 
reactions  in  ^mptom-behavior  in  every  stoee  were  accentuated 
by  the  exigencies  of  his  specific  environment:  "the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil."  Proper  and  adequate  adjustment  of  the 
whole  human  organism  grows  more  and  more  difficult  with  the 
complexities  of  civilization.  Failure  to  receive  adequate  satis- 
faction out  of  life  promotes  devious  and  imperfect  compensatory 
reactions  in  seeking  an  outlet  for  these  wish-trenda,  and  we  haw 
resulting,  cases  of  social  inadequacy,  psychoses  and  allied  mental 
states  on  the  one  hand,  and  mental  defect  and  delinquency  and 
dependency  on  the  other.  There  is  among  all  these  E^nnptom- 
behavior  types,  a  form  best  spoken  of  as  the  substitutive  type  of 
reaction,  wherein  a  new  and  extraordinary  form  of  mental  activ- 
ity is  artificially  substituted  for  the  more  logical,  usual,  or  "nor- 
mal "  type  of  reaction  which  we  ordinarily  expect  to  see  develop 
out  of  a  given,  definite  situation.  The  substitutive  type  of  rear- 
tion  is  typified  by  alcoholism  and  drug  habits.  These  are  "sub- 
stitutes "  in  the  sense  of  offering  a  means  of  escaping  from  situ- 
ations that  are  difficult  of  solution  and  disagreeable  to  the  pe^ 
Bonality.  In  a  sense  they  are  "  the  easiest  way."  They  always 
represent  bad  methods  of  adjustment  to  the  conflicts  of  life. 
They  are  never  satisfactory  adjustments  and  the  continued  nee 
of  such  substitutes  on  the  part  of  an  individual  means  that  he  is 
unable  to  meet  and  handle  the  problems  and  conflicts  of  life  and 
should  be  r^arded  as  a  case  showing  organ  weakness  in  that  sense 
and  like  all  such  caaes  is  probably  to  be  classed  with  lie 
pyschopathic  types. 
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We  see,  therefore,  that  individuals  do  not  show  odd  conduct, 
defective  judgment  or  antisocial  habits  merely  because  of  a  whim, 
but  rather  that  these  symptoms  represent  deep  and  fundamental 
trends  in  the  jrersouality,  the  working  out  of  which  are  quite  out- 
eide  the  surface  consciousness  of  the  individual.  These  trends 
depend  upon  deviations  in  fundamental  instincts.  The  constitu- 
tional deviations  are  again  twisted  by  postnatal  environmental 
stress.  The  fundamental  instincts  received  their  primal  direc- 
tion for  good  or  ill  from  the  presence  or  lack  of  detemiinera  in 
unit  characters  received  from  ancestor  germ  plasm. 

Workers  in  the  sociological  field  must  grasp  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  in  tl^e  symptom-behavior  of  "  patients  "  and  "  sub- 
jects" "tudied,  the  expression  of  these  tendencies  as  th^  meet 
them  in  the  individual  defective,  psychotic  or  dependent.  Bar- 
ring "  the  stings  of  an  outrageous  fortune  "  we  must  learn  to  think 
of  such  persons  in  terms  of  social  material  equipped  with  an 
inefficient  plant.  Those  who  by  visitation  of  institutions  seie  great 
numbers  of  individuals  socially  dependent  from  one  cause  or 
another  must  learn  to  differentiate  these  various  types  one  from 
the  other. 

The  simple  defective  Is  easily  recognized  hy  his  lowered  type 
of  physical  development  (cranial  malformations,  etc.),  intellec- 
tual deficiencies  shown  in  whole  or  partial  inability  to  protect 
and  care  for  himself  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  limitations  for 
scholastic  and  vocational  training  on  the  other.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  all  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  become  delin- 
quent will  show  these  same  essential  defects.  They  should  be 
noted  as  factors  in  the  causal  constellation  determining  the  odd, 
dependent  or  antisocial  conduct  which  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  canons  of  organized  society.  In  the  present  state  of  civic 
organization  we  have  to  determine  the  delicate  facts  of  heredity, 
plus  constitutional  make-up,  plus  environmental  stresses  which 
place  such  an  individual  definitely  in  the  ranks  of  the  mentally 
defective  and  which  requires  treatment  from  a  medical  and 
psychological  standpoint;  and  to  separte  these  types  from  those 
other  delinquents  whose  reactions  do  not  so  readily  indicate 
mental  defect  or  psychoses  but  whose  symptom-beha^Hor  must 
place  them  under  the  penalty  of  the  courts;  those  of  the 
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group  classed  to-day  as  criminals  and  who  receive  care  in  penal 
or  "  reformatory  "  types  of  institutions. 

The  type  of  reaction  which  in  the  individual  leads  to  the  living 
out  of  his  own  subconscious  wishes,  dramatized,  th^  projection 
of  his  own  thoughts,  we  speak  of  in  terms  of  delusions  and  hal- 
lucinations with  or  without  a  consistent  parallel  emotional  tone. 
Here  we  recognize  the  psychotic,  the  "  insane,"  who  is  cared  for 
in  our  State  hospitals. 

The  dependent  poor  seem  to  present  a  less  obvious  problem 
but  in  reality  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  dependency  seem 
largely  analagous  and  can  be  found  by  applying  the  concept  of 
underlying  organ  weakness.  Certain  of  these  organ  tendencies 
aeem  to  be  almost  racial  in  their  scope,  as  for  instance  the  high 
incidence  of  blood  vessel  disorder,  early  senescence  and  the  like 
in  certain  peoples. 

Organ  weakness,  then  is  a  principle  upon  which  we  can  formu- 
late plans  for  the  discrimination  and  classification  of  the  socially 
ineflScient.  Each  of  the  grand  divisions,  namely  the  mentally 
defective,  the  psychotic,  the  epileptic,  the  delinquent  and  the 
dependent  must  be  placed  either  in  institutions  adapted  by  tra- 
dition and  administrative  methods  for  their  proper  and  adequate 
care,  or  under  suitable  outside  supervision.  Let  us  think  of  them 
less  as  insane,  feeble-minded,  sick,  pauper  or  criminal  and  learn 
to  visualize  them  simply  as  human  beings  with  an  inadequate 
physiological  mechanism  on  account  of  which  they  are  imable  to 
show  competent  symptom-behavior  (conduct)  and  who  thereby 
draw  attention  to  their  need  for  scientific  medical  and  social  help 
and  enlightenment. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  State  that  each  individual  of  these  various 
types  should  receive  the  relief  which  he  most  needs.  In  addition 
to  this  idea  of  kindly  care,  protection  and  training,  the  State 
further  dasires  a  system  of  vocational  training,  after  care  and 
constant  oversight  in  order  that  such  of  these  individuals  who 
are  able  and  sufficiently  competent  to  return  to  the  outside  world 
will  have  the  best  possible  chance  to  regain  an  economic  foot- 
hold. In  considering  the  type  of  individual  who  best  may  be 
allowed  this  attempt  at  social  rehabilitation,  as  when  tried  out 
"  on  parole."  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  type  and  extent  of  his 
own  ])artieiilar  organ  weakness  and,  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
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ustence  and  transmitabiiity  of  undesirable  traits  by  mat- 
,  we  should  seek  to  keep  such  individuals  in  their  matinga 
n   contaminating   the  strain   of   those   who   are   the   pillars 

our  everyday  normal  induatrial  ife,  and  who  show  by 
r  reasonable,  adequate  and  balanced  conduct  that  they  have  no 
itanding  defect  in  the  sense  of  organ  weakness.  To  these  latter 
ie  role  of  the  standard  bearers  of  advancing  civilization, 
"he  defectives  of  all  classes  are  they  who  falter,  stumble  and 
.  The  inertia  of  such  a  mass  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  social 
ker,  the  Welfare  Board  and  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 

everywhere.  It  is  their  work  to  see  what  can  be  done  by 
id  vision  and  intensive  detail  planning  to  assist  the  body 
tic  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  so  far  as  humanly  may 
r  be.  Let  us  have  broad  vision  for  the  needs  of  the  coming 
srations.  Let  our  handling  of  the  daily  small  social  or  inati- 
on  problem  be  based  upon  the  faciv/}  of  facts  and  the  deter- 
mtion  of  achmliUes.  ■  This  done  we  can  move  forward,  con- 
nt  of  the  resulting  uplift  to  the  community  and  the  sense  of 
piness  and  internal  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  patient- 
nqnent-dependent. 

Ve  have  found  in  this  survey  the  following  outstaiuJing  facts. 
Be  are  the  things  which  are  to  be  faced,  the  causes  analyzed 
,  the  methods  of  relief  from  these  social  burdens  built  up  on 

sure  ground  of  reasonable  and  seasoned  knowledge. 
Ve  have  shown  in  analyzing  the  heredity  of  our  cases  of  depend- 
f  in  State  institutions  that  practically  every  such  patient  had 
eetors  who,  as  a  whole  group,  demonstrated  that  they  were 
able  of  transmitting  recessive  unit  character  traits  to  progeny 
ich  detemiiried  defective,  psychotic,  epileptic,  dependent  or 
i-«ocial  symptom-behavior.  Further  that  it  was  by  the  shuf- 
g  of  these  recessive  unit  character  traits  in  successive  genera- 
m  that  the  individual  social  worth  or  lack  of  worth  for  each 
gon  in  that  family  group  was  detennineil  and  that  this  same 
ffiing  of  unit  character  traits  was  responsible  for  all  ethnic, 
etic  and  personal  variations  in  each  cJise.  But  of  what  value 
his  to  everyday  community  problems?  What  has  that  to  do 
h  the  framp,  the  wastral,  the  sex  offender,  the  woman  depressed 
ibe  point  of  insanity  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  youthful 
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gangster  in  the  slums,  the  child  who  is  the  disappointment  of 
apparently  highly  endowed  parents  (the  child  of  a  DR  mating), 
the  paralytic  in  the  almshouse,  the  town  fool  or  the  truant  boy 
in  the  special  ungraded  class?  What  of  the  asocial  recidivist 
who  b^ins  life  in  an  orphan  asylum  (^'  cause  —  father  alcoholic, 
deserted  family"),  who  appears  in  an  industrial  school,  in  an 
institution  for  mental  defectives,  in  a  reformatory,  again  in  the 
town  jail,  wandering  off  and  on  into  the  almshouse  for,  let  us  say, 
thinly  disguised  vagrancy  or  perhaps  a  more  obvious  cause  such 
as  paralysis.  Because  he  is  a  repeater  in  jails  why  limit  the 
term  recidivist  to  the  jail  commitments.  Let  us  see  him  in  the 
light  of  the  asocial  recidivist,  the  type  of  the  socially  inadequate, 
the  industrially  inefficient,  the  physiologically  abnormaL  What 
do  these  reactions  mean  in  homely  incidents?  Let  us  think  of 
the  man,  who  finds  difficulty  (through  constitutional  deviation) 
in  making  adjustment  to  the  trials  of  life  as  found  by  him  in  the 
case  of  a  tubercular  wife,  four  small  childr^i  needing  food  and 
his  own  small  wage.  He  grows  moody,  abstracted,  his  production 
in  the  factory  slows  down,  the  foreman  grows  insistent  on  betjter 
returns,  the  man  grows  irritable,  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
internal  mental  tension  develops  which  makes  him  unhappy,  he 
feels  **  down  on  his  luck."  Can  you  not  see  such  a  man,  limited 
by  innate  peculiarities  of  personal  make-up  turn  to  one  of  several 
inadequate  courses  in  conduct,  none  of  which  is  of  value  to  either 
his  family  or  the  community.  He  mav  flee  the  uncomfortable 
situation  altogether  and  disappear.  Soon  thereafter  his  family 
of  children  are  listed  in  the  orphan  asylum  annals  under  cause, 
"  father  deserted."  Or  the  man  may  still  be  held  to  the  spot  by 
unrecognized  subconscious  motives  of  conventional  training.  To 
run  away  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  personality  but  a  substitute 
is  imperatively  demanded  to  gloss  over  the  unhappy  hours  and 
so  he  becomes  an  alcoholic,  steady,  irregular  or  in  cyclic  sprees 
according  to  the  demands  of  his  subconscious  longings,  his  con- 
scious failures  with  his  every  day  conflicts  and  his  strength  of 
affective  inhibition  as  related  to  these  problems.  Then  again  we 
may  see  the  family  dependents,  the  children  in  institutions,  and 
the  record  reads,  cause:  "  father  alcoholic."  In  still  another  way 
can  the  troubled  but  inadequate  father  react  to  the  situation.    He 
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feels  that  "  the  world  is  against  him,"  he  can  make  no  headway. 
He  sees  others  with  money.  He  plans  reprisal  on  the  foreman  and 
there  follows  an  appearance  in  court  with  the  verdict  anything 
from  assault  and  battery  to  murder.  Or  if  his  main  trends  have 
not  developed  so  much  in  the  direction  of  psychopathic  persecu- 
tion he  may  yet  appear  among  the  records  of  the  anti-social  as  a 
criminal  against  property,  the  verdict  reading  anything  from 
petit  larceny  to  burglary.  Tlius  can  be  glimpsed  how  Ihat  elusive 
thing,  the  main  mental  trend  of  the  personality  may,  through 
extremely  small  variations  in  hereditary  contributions,  in  per- 
sonal development,  physiolc^ical  organ  growth  and  environmental 
stress  30  influence  final  symptom-behavior  that  in  the  ead 
results  we  may  see  all  or  any  of  the  various  so-called  "  causes  " 
of  dependency. 

It  is  of  little  value  to  record  such  symptom-behavior  as  a 
"  cause."  We  must  study  each  case  in  the  light  of  its  own  setting, 
development  and  ancestral  soil.  And  this  having  been  done,  we 
should  note  the  transmittable  recessive  unit  characters  potential 
for  organ  weakness,  developmental  defect  and  conduct  of  low 
value  in  the  individual  and  finally  remark  every  factor  of  environ- 
ment which  acts  as  a  retarding  or  accelerating  influence  on  that 
person's  whole  mentation.  It  is  a  large  field,  but  by  knowledge 
and  systematization  of  effort  we  can  arrange  it  and  the  net  result 
will  be  an  enormous  increase  of  communal  happiness  and  a 
decrease  of  sociologic  liabilities. 

Concerning  environment  a  word  may  not  be  amiss  in  bringing 
to  light  the  many  varied  factors  which  this  phase  of  the  causal 
group  contains.  Environment  should  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  absolute  total  of  all  that  which  makes  up  the  world  of 
reality  in  which  we  live.  It  embraces  every  possible  factor  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  person's  own  body.  It  holds  the  mechanical, 
chemical,  bio-cbcmicnl  and  biological  forces  which  constantly  are 
in  contact  with  the  mental  and  physical  ego  of  the  personality, 
trhe  perceptive  and  receptive  apparatus  nf  the  human  body  are 

kcouatantly  bombarded  with  ths  vibrations  of  light,  heat, 
flound,  and  tho.t(e  coarser  vibrations  due  to  mechanical  con- 
CUiBion.     Chemically  wo  combat  the  effect  of  many  substances 

rheld  in  solution  in  the  water  we  use  to  drink  and  bathe,  as  well 
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as  all  the  other  solids,  semi-solids  and  liquids  with  which  we  come 
in  contact,  many  of  which  are  distinct  ^'  poisons  "  in  excess.  Some 
of  these  are  used  by  us  quite  wrongly  but  yet  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  their  injurious  efiFect,  notably  aU  forms  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. Bio-chemical  products  from  which  we  need  protection 
reach  us  as  the  chemical  products  of  organic  (living)  life;  the 
excreta  so  to  speak  of  the  myriad  types  of  life  seen  in  the  small 
or  large  forms  of  the  animal  and  v^etable  world.  These  things 
when  microscopic  in  size,  as  the  single  cell  type  of  organism,  fall 
largely  under  the  popular  heading  of  "  germs."  Some  are  friendly 
varieties  needed  in  the  process  of  food  assimilation  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  dead  and  useless  organic  matter;  others  are  distinctly 
our  enemies  and  unless  the  body  is  able  to  make  an  adequate  bio- 
chemical reaction  against  them  we  have  sickness  coming  on  due 
to  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion.  Trauma  or  accident 
whereby  one  or  more  of  our  organs  is  injured  and  function  thereby 
disordered  with  consequent  disability  and  possible  dependency 
ensuing  may  come  "  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  "  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  ensemble  of  events  and  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  the  accident  are  so  dependent  upon  quick  perception, 
adequate  attention,  competent  judgment,  proper  decision  and 
normally  reacting  reflex  movements  of  defense  or  escape  that  the 
question  of  the  subnormal  individual  and  his  high  incidence  as  a 
victim  of  accidental  trauma  is  at  once  brought  to  the  fore.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  how  the  various  environmental  factors  as  to  light, 
heat,  mechanical  violence,  disease  due  to  micro-organisms,  and  the 
industrial  hazards  of  every  day  life  are  all  a  part  of  environment 
and  each  such  hazard  plays  a  specific  and  distinct  role  in  forcing 
the  personality  to  make  constant  and  adequate  physiological 
adjustment  if  life  is  to  be  retained.  Furthermore  all  such  adjust- 
ments are  accompanied  bv  the  intellectual  component  of  that  indi- 
vidual's personality.  He  not  only  lives  so  to  speak  but  thinh 
about  it  as  he  goes  along.  Thus  his  mental  activities  grow  and  are 
elaborated  according  to  his  developmental  limitations.  This  has 
been  going  on  from  his  earliest  infant  hours.  Memory  retains  the 
perceptions  which  are  in  turn  elaborated  into  the  complicated 
group  of  asooiated  ideas  spoken  of  as  a  mental  complex.  The 
mental  complex  has  always  a  strong  feeling  tone  attached  to  it 
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which  gives  it  the  special  value  in  the  individual's  mental  life. 
Hence  he  leams  through  the  storing  up  of  related  complexes  the 
necessity,  the  danger,  the  pleasure,  the  desirability  of  doing  cer- 
tain things  and  of  not  doing  certain  other  things ;  all  of  which  as 
an  end  result  adds  to  the  safety,  health,  and  best  developmental 
posibilities  of  that  particular  person's  whole  self,  body  and  mind, 
and  assists  his  ego  in  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  his  deep  sub- 
conscious wish-trends  i.  e.  his  ambitions  in  a  broad  sense.  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  how  the  individual  must  not  only  brave  the  physical 
storms  of  environment  but  has  also  to  analyze,  delimit,  fight  and 
finally  make  an  adequate  reaction  as  a  whole  organism  to  all  the 
mental  processes  and  mental  conflicts  which  have  developed 
throughout  the  course  of  his  whole  life,  i.  e.  his  physical-physio- 
logical struggle  with  environment  in  its. every  phase.  The  socially 
adequate,  they  who  are  the  normal,  full,  organ  functioning  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  wage  this  battle  successfully.  They  gradually 
subdue  and  change  unfavorable  surroundings  until  they  make 
their  world  of  reality,  safe,  healthy,  industrially  efficient,  and 
pleasing  to  the  esthetic  senses.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  construc- 
tive citizenship,  economic  efficiency;  physical,  mental,  and  social 
sanitation.  The  subnormal,  however,  is  ever  the  victim  of  his 
own  world.  He  sees  dimly,  perceives  poorly,  fails  in  judgment 
and  cannot  plan  his  way  out  of  physical  or  mental  difficulties. 
The  subnormal  citizen  drifts  into  an  environment  which  matches 
his  own  defects  of  personality.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that 
a  standardized  rating  of  homes  and  work-places  will,  in  its  final 
analysis,  express  the  mental  rating  of  the  individuals  residing  or 
working  there  with  almost  the  same  accuracy  as  though  a  mental 
examination  had  been  made  upon  the  individuals  themselves. 
Sub-normals  whether  as  intellectual  defectives,  psychotics  or 
delinquent  types  do  not  as  a  nile  seek  the  broad  highways  or  the 
light.  Those  lacking  in  intelligence  capacity  drift  into  the  lower 
levels  of  our  social  life  imd  come  to  be  the  denizens  of  city  slums ; 
or  establish  themselves  high  in  the  hills  or  other  inaccessible  places 
in  niral  communities.  The  more  active  and  higher  types  among 
them  leave  their  more  defective  kin.  The  residue  which  remains 
is,  therefore,  composed  of  those  of  least  social  value  and  promise 
for  that  particular  group.  Hence  their  progeny  show  more  and 
more  evidence  in  symptom-behavior  of  gross  intelligence  defect, 
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affective  deviation,  lack  of  sex  and  social  inhibitioD,  all  of  -wtiA 
makes  for  an  extretneJj  low  level  of  ecooomic  wimb,  with  actnil 
dependencv  a  matter  of  time,  accident  or  senility.  The  psychotic, 
suffering  from  any  one  of  the  various  mental  diaordets,  paitieii- 
tarh-  tbo9e  doe  to  constitutional  deviatttma  has  always  fonad 
adjustment  to  reality  hard  to  attain  and  for  that  reason  wi^ 
draws  from  the  society  of  ioA  fellow  men  so  far  as  be  cam  miBage 
iL  This  is  rividty  dramatized  in  his  svmptom-beliaTior  and  ii 
believed  to  coEplain  many  oddities  of  conduct  eoA  as  betmit-fiki 
proeednies,  and  other  symptixus  of  intrnveraon  saA  as  extiM| 
attestioa  disffders,  affective  icdifferoice  and  the  liW,  i 
the  patient  may  sit  rigidly  mate,  with  (yes  dosed  i 
other  mannensns  dmt  <mt  reality  in  evny  i 

The  detimpent  or  qtecifieaDy  aBti«Msal  type  ii,  1 
affet!tiw  difiesHies  and  aanalhr  i 
tioB,  nnaUe  Id  make  iJtqnate  n^dad  wetioa  to  his  wodd  rf 
na&t^t  paitiealaih  ta  ibe  amat  of  d»  aaeial  mtU.  His  £fr 
tmit^  may  r**^r*  ^  afth^  of  as  an  inahili^  1 
mean  lag  of  luifaoui^.  Ujs  narta^H  im.  CBvAaet  ^^  ■ 
ing  of  coBstnwtnv  ancial  vsIml 
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gtocks  of  our  colonial  ancestors.  "  Pauper,"  dreaded  word  in 
every  land,  has  epitomized  the  dregs  of  failure  and  the  Golgotha 
of  constmctive  hope.  From  the  cases  previously  reviewed  it 
seems  that  pauperism  must  for  the  future  be  a  problem  of  diag- 
nosis and  discrimination.  If  every  case  applying  for  public  or 
private  relief  were  passed  through  a  district  clinic  for  mental 
hygiene  a  decision  could  be  made  as  to  intelligence  capacity,  con- 
stitutional deviation,  and  acquired  disease;  and  the  medical, 
social  and  economic  future  mapped  out  on  the  sure  ground  of 
thorough  understanding.  The  case  in  question  would  then  be 
sent  fo  that  institution  or  community  welfare  organization  where 
the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped  individual  could  be  met, 
treatment  instituted  as  necessary  and  a  vocational  program  car- 
ried out.  The  wounded  of  the  industrial  world  would  thus  be 
rejuvenated  and  assisted  to  help  themselves.  Those  whose  mental 
or  physical  condition  required  segregation  would  receive  this 
treatment  under  enlightened  and  modern  methods.  Those  who 
were  capable  of  community  life  only  when  freed  from  the  usual 
industrial  and  other  environmental  stresses  would  be  able  fo  reach 
such  a  supervised  existence  through  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity vocational  villages  [under  state  control]  where  life  may  go 
on  in  a  quite  normal  routine  way  but  where  a  meager  constructive 
effort  will  not  be  swamped  by  the  competition  of  those  of  superior 
endowments.  Such  supervised  villages  should  be  the  way  stations 
betwe<>n  full  citizen  activities  for  normal  persons,  and  institu- 
tional segregation  for  the  more  active  pathological  types.  When 
through  district  clinics  for  mental  hygiene  we  send  the  psycho- 
pathic man  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  those  of  low  intelligence 
capacity  to  the  institution  for  mental  defectives,  the  physically  sick 
to  the  general  hospital,  the  affective  deviate  and  the  anti-social 
delinquent  to  his  proper  place  and  the  tubercular  to  the  county 
sanitoria  it  is  seen  that  there  remains  chiefly  the  senile,  the  chronie 
heart,  blood- vess'-l,  kidnev  case?,  the  alcholic.  the  se?;  offending 
L'loatemitv  cases,  and  those  bnrdpr-llnp  delinqnents  who  are  repre- 
■  Wnted  by  tramps,  semi -vagrants,  beggars  and  the  wardering  jour- 
'  TWyman.  These  In  turn  are  to  go  to  those  institutions  or  com- 
mnnity  villages  best  adapted  to  their  needs  and  when  all  is  done 
U  we  hope  it  may  he  some  day,   the  "  almshouse "   and  the 
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''{Moper''  win  hare  diippeired.  In  die  place  of  the  afaas- 
lioose  win  stand  die  eommnnitj  dinicy  the  hoqntals  adapted  to 
eaie  for  eierr  trpe  of  mental  and  phTBcal  defaet  or  diaoadcr 
and  the  voeatiaoal  riUage  for  the  aocialty  handicapped.  In  tke 
l^aee  of  the  ^  panper '^  wfll  mppe^r  the  aoeial  patient  who  needed 
aemrate  diagnoFL^  discriminating  {dacing  and  scientifieallf 
supciiiaed  after-caie  to  help  him  at  an  times  make  adequate 
mental  and  i^Tsical  adjnstment  to  the  world  of  reality,  accord- 
ing to  his  ionatehr  defectire,  consdtnticmalhr  crij^ded  eapacitr 
whaterer  it  mav  be. 

The  proUem  of  sex  odFeaders  bodi  male  and  female  is  one  of 
popular  education.     When  we  remember  the  eld  nnjnst  ideas 
aboot  the  sex  question,  and  at  the  same  time  reean  the  rising  of 
the  new  denKKxaer  of  rntdlecL  of^rtunitj  and  uniTersal  suffrage 
we  gra^  the  significance  of  the  new  dar  social  dedaration  cd 
morals  which  declares  that  in  sex  matter  both  the  wvRnan  and  tbe 
man  are  sex  offenders.    Sex  offense  and  dependency  mar  not  seem 
doedy  rdated  but  the  link  becomes  more  evident  when  the  role 
of  the  Tenereal  diseaspSi^  particularly  sjjdiilis  and  gonorrhoea  is 
reTiewei    By  referring  to  the  section  on  the  insane  one  sees  cer^ 
t^in  figures  of  significance:  particularly  that  of  all  men  admitted 
to  State  hospital?  for  the  insane,  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
number  is  due  to  mental  disease  caused  by  syphilis  alcme.     It 
go€s  without  saying  that  practically  erery  case  of  syphilis  con- 
tracted by  a  man  is  acquired  while  he  is  playing  his  part  as 
an   actual   and  definite  social   sex  offender.      Shade  of   Adam 
and    the   apple!      And   of   the  woman  who  either  as   an  open 
or  clandestine  sex  offender  —  what  of  her  ?     It  mav  be  answered 
that  records  in  this  office  show  that  broadly  speaking  30  per 
cent,  of  all  such  women  are  sex  offenders  from  causes  directly 
associated  with  intdligence  capacity  defect  and  the  remainder 
are    sex    offenders,     social     intruders,     family    disrupters    and 
often  to  their  own  undoing,  tempters  of  Adam  throurfi  mental 
deviations  essentially  due  to  affective  deviation,  affective  imbal- 
ance, deficiency  of  inhibition  and  unstable  variations  in  the  sex 
quotient  for  the  individual  in  question-     It  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  figured  out  quite  well  if  we  set  out  to  do  it     The  question 
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is  simply  one  of  educating  public  opinion  up  to  the  point  where 
society  will  no  longer  speak  in  a  negative  way  of  sex  "  immorality  " 
but  rather  will  practice  in  a  positive  manner  all  that  is  meant  by 
sex  hygiene  and  social  sanitation.  With  that  day  will  end  many 
of  the  problems  of  dependency  relating  to  illegitimacy,  the  breed- 
ing of  mental  defectives  and  mental  deviates.  The  subnormal  per- 
son himself  is  the  problem  of  social  hygiene.  There  is  no  problem 
of  dependency  among  those  who  are  mentally  and  physically  ade- 
quate —  full  functioning  normals.  The  great  war  is  being  fought 
for  the  rights  of  mankind.  The  rights  of  mankind  demand  normal 
minds  and  bodies  to  guide  and  defend  them.  As  a  member  of  the 
social  community  in  which  we  each  reside  it  is  possible  to  do  our 
bit  for  the  new  democracy  by  acting  out  and  living  out  the  a  b  c 
of  sanitary  and  moral  hygiena 

But  it  will  be  argued  that  in  handling  all  these  problems  of 
dependency  we  are  dealing  with  adults :  persons  who  are  so  settled 
in  their  ruts  of  inadequate  behavior  that  reformation  and  change 
seems  impossible.  Let  us  answer  that  diagnosis  and  discrimina- 
tion is  nevertheless  necessary  in  order  that  the  future  may  be  safe- 
guarded and  its  social  activities  made  more  adequate  than  in  our 
day.  There  remains,  however,  a  great  and  vastly  important  field 
wherein  our  efforts  will  reap  a  sure  success  of  economic  and  social 
value.  This  field  is  the  child  of  school  age.  The  main  trends  of 
personality  are  largely  formed  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  and  the 
school  is  an  all  important  agency,  in  assisting,  directing  and  add- 
ing to  these  main  trends  of  the  child's  mental  life.  Our  studies 
have  shown  the  findings  in  the  cases  of  children  who  were  retarded 
in  their  school  work.  It  is  self-evident  that  every  child  who  is  men- 
tally or  physically  retarded  in  school  work  is  a  potential  if  not 
already  an  actual  candidate  for  dependency.  It  is  quite  possible 
by  scientific  methods  at  even  this  present  day  to  determine  those 
who  show  intelligence  capacity  defect,  affective  deviations,  mental 
deviations  in  the  sense  of  potential  psychoses  and  antisocial,  sex 
offending,  or  delinquent  conduct.  But  let  us  drop  all  the  old 
terms  whioh  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Elizabethan 
days  of  rack  and  prison  cell.  Let  us  no  longer  say:  "here  is  a 
little  liar:  there  is  a  thief;  there  is  an  incorrigible  child."  Let  us 
find  out  just  what  particular  defect  of  mind  or  hodij  is  Jceepiriff 
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that  child  from  reacting  as  society  and  his  parents  expect  him  to 
do.    Let  us  make  a  real  diagnosis  of  the  condition  and  discriminate 
in  our  methods  of  future  procedura     Let  us  realize  that  instead 
of  sentimental  talk  and  angry  punishment  administered  at  the 
hands  of  uncomprehending  parents,  guardians  and  teachers,  what 
he  needs  is  an  analysis  of  the  mental  conflicts  with  which  he  (sub- 
consciously) finds  himself  unable  to  cope  and  which  have  shown 
themselves  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  family  as  queer,  unexplain- 
able  oddities,  freaks  or  definitely  delinquent  symptom-behavior. 
It  should  be  the  function  of  those  in  charge  of  the  school  classes 
containing  retarded  children  to  see  that  they  receive  such  a  diag- 
nosis: that  the  mental  defect  or  mental  deviation  or  physical 
handicap  is  actually  and  adequately  recognized.     This  done,  the 
character,   degree   and  extent  of  the  scholastic  education  best 
suited  to  the  child's  needs  should  next  be  mapped  out  and  at  the 
same  time,  through  special  tests,  the  type  of  vocational  training 
best  adapted  to  the  main  trends  of  that  child's  personality  deter- 
mined. 

Thus  through  the  advancing  years  society  will  be  able  to  inform 
itself,  by  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  handicapped  child,  just  what 
position  he  will  be  able  to  occupy  in  his  community  group.    Those 
who  show  pronounced  defect  will  need  institutional  care  and  segre- 
gation.   The  institution  will  provide  further  means  of  specialized 
treatment  and  vocational  possibilities.     Segr^ation  will  protect 
both  the  patient  and  society  from  the  dangers  of  illicit  sex  unions, 
unfortunate  marriages  and  the  propogating  of  defective  offspring. 
Other  children  whose  handicaps  are  less  obvious  may  be  able  to 
get  along  in  the  community  through  vocational  training  enabling 

• 

them  to  do  that  line  of  work  best  suited  to  their  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  capacity.  This  will  assist  in  obviating  many  heart- 
breaking failures  which  occur  through  the  individual  attempting 
a  line  of  social  activitv'  for  which  he  is  not  suited.  The  failur^^ 
in  such  cases  are  simply  the  expression  of  a  constitutional  inabilit.^ 
to  make  adequate  reaction  in  every  sense  to  the  demands  of  realitj'. 
the  demands  of  the  work-a-day  world  as  that  subnormal. personality 
find  them.  Let  us  emphasize  then  the  all  important  need  of  early 
and  accurate  diagnosis  and  discriminating  individual  treatment. 
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training  and  vocational  placing  in  the  case  of  every  child  who 
shows  any  signs  of  mental  or  physical  retardation  while  of  school 

age. 

The  offices  of  the  various  State  departments  are  piled  high  with 
the  records  of  citizen  activities,  the  good,  the  bad,  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  the  well,  the  sick,  the  constructive  man  and  his 
dependent  brother.  It  has  been  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  Bureau 
of  Analysis  and  Investigation,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
to  make  this  attempt  for  the  State  of  New  York  at  analyzing  the 
chief  causes  of  dependency  as  found  in  a  representative  county  of 
the  State.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  in  terms  of  human 
behavior  the  real  meaning  of  many  dry  statistical  figures,  in  the 
hope  of  performing  a  helpful  service  to  the  public. 

CHESTER  LEE  CARLISLE,  M.  D., 

Director^  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation;  Superin- 
tendent, Division  of  Mental  Defect  and  Delinquency. 
State  Board  of  Charities,  State  of  New  York. 
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